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It  is  many  years  since  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  useful  statistical 
result  might  be  accomplished  if  persons  in  business  collected  the 
published  figures  of  their  own  trades,  and  brought  their  knovpledge 
and  judgment  to  bear  on  their  interpi-etation,  seeing  that  statistics 
ai^e  for  the  most  part  collected  and  published  by  officials  who  are 
necessarily  without  trade  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

It  also  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  time  to  come  there  would  be 
historians  and  statisticians  who  would  keenly  explore  the  facts  of 
the  wonderful  century  from  which  we  so  recently  parted,  and  that 
the  Statistical  Journal  ought  to  be  an  important  book  of  reference 
to  all  such  historians  and  inquirers.  I  desired  at  all  events  that 
the  maritime  facts  of  tlie  last  century  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Society.  My  paper  to-night,  with  the  papers  I 
read  in  1863,  1872,  1882,  and  1892,  completes  the  record  up  to 
1900 ;  and  so  finishes  my  self-imposed  but  most  agreeable  task. 
For  other  trades,  and  for  the  time  to  come,  I  may  be  excused  for 
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commending  the  example,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  continuity 
of  statistical  record  on  one  subject  so  secured  would  enhance 
the  value  of  our  Journal.  I  give  this  hint  to  our  excellent 
Secretary.  Notwithstanding  friendly  criticisms,  and  not  at  all 
unawai'e  of  its  defects,  I  have  purposely  kept  to  the  practice 
adopted  in  my  foi'mer  papers,  by  adhering  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  a  comparison  of  decades.  Taking  this  method,  with  whatever 
disadvantages  are  inseparable  from  it,  I  only  add  that  any 
other  grouping  is  open  to  more  objections  and  likely  to  be  less 
accurate.  It  is  quite  true  that  1900  is  not  a  good  year  for  com- 
parison so  far  as  the  British  flag  is  concerned,  owing  to  so  much 
tonnage  being  employed  by  the  war,  Avhicli  does  not  make  any 
mark  in  our  records. 

Character  of  the  Decade. 

On  the  general  character  of  the  decade  1891-1900  some 
particulars  must  be  noted.  It  could  not  be  regarded  as  peaceful. 
The  war  between  Japan  and  China  made  considerable  demands 
on  our  tonnage,  and  led  to  great  activity  in  the  ports  of  the  Far 
East  in  1894  and  1895.  The  expedition  to  the  Soudan;  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Gi-eece  in  1897 ;  in  1898  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  :  the  further  proceedings  in  the 
Soudan  and  the  Fashoda  incident ;  and  in  1899  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  South. Africa,'  all  made  great  demands  on  the  carrying 
powers  of  our  flag,  which  were  further  increased  by  the  expeditions 
sent  to  China  in  1900  by  ourselves,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States. " 

There  were  also  many  other  important  occurrences  during  the 
decade  affecting  tonnage.  The  Russian  famine  in  1891-92  led 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  grain  from  Russia  in  those 
years,  and  to  the  laying-up  of  a  large  number  of  steamers  usually 
engaged  in  the  trade,  which  had  amounted  to  about  lo  million 
quarters  in  1890. 

The  silver  controversy  had  a  very  disturbing  effect  on  all 
Eastern  trade.  In  1893  financial  difficulties,  alike  on  the  Continent, 
in  America,  and  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  led  to  much  contrac- 
tion of  business.  In  1894  the  corn  trade  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  wheat  fell  during  October  to  the  phenomenally  low  price  of 
1 75.  Hd.  per  quarter.  Sugar  was  little  more  than  i  d.  per  pound, 
and  American  cotton  fell  to  ^d.  per  pound.  Quite  naturally,  great 
depression    in    trade    and    in    freights    occurred,    and   continued 

•  The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  employed  by  Government  in  connection  with 
the  war  that  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  383,931 
tons  in  1899  ;  and  1,571,969  tons  in  1900. 
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thronghoat  1895.  The  tide  turned  in  1896.  After  long  stag- 
nation and  depression  violent  fluctuations  followed  in  grain  prices. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  189G  varied  to  the  extent  of  ii?. 
per  quarter,  and  that  of  barley  to  no  less  than  13s.  5c?.,  with 
immediate  effects  on  freights  in  all  directions.  I  must  not  omit 
to  name  another  circumstance  which  still  more  affected  grain 
prices  and  freights  in  1898,  viz.,  what  is  known  as  the  wheat 
corner  in  the  United  States,  for  which  Mr.  Leiter  was  responsible. 
This  produced  the  greatest  fluctuations  which  had  been  known  in 
wheat  values  for  twenty  years.  The  price  reached  ^Ss.  id.  and 
fell  to  25s.  ^d. — a  difference  of  22s.  Sd.  per  quarter  between 
highest  and  lowest.  Besides  American  speculation,  the  suspension 
of  the  French  import  duty  played  an  important  part  in  these 
fluctuations. 

Strikes  also  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  freight  mai'kets. 
Strikes  of  dockers ;  strikes  of  colliers  in  South  Yorkshire,  in 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  North  of  England;  strikes  of 
engineers  (one  lasting  for  thirty  weeks),  all  contributed  to  the 
difliculties  through  which  shipping  business  had  to  be  carried  on. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  the  Welsh  strike  in  1898  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  naval  manoeuvres  for  that  year.  I 
should  also  name  that  the  famines  in  India  were  another  disturbing 
factor,  greatly  lessening  the  quantity  of  produce  whicli,  but  for 
them,  would  have  come  from  India  to  Europe. 

Legislation  during  the  Decade. 

As  regards  legislation  during  the  decade,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
there  was  not  much.  A  wiser  spirit  came  over  the  oflBcials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  did  not  encourage  State  attempts  to  show 
how  a  trade  so  hazardous  as  that  of  shipping  should  be  carried 
on.  Neither  Mr.  Bryce  nor  Mr.  Ritchie  nor  Mr.  Balfour  interfered 
much,  and  the  result  is,  far  better  relations  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  sliipowners  ;  and  not  infrequently  some  friendly  co- 
operation to  effect  improvements.  At  the  same  time,  plenty  of 
legislative  projects  found  their  way  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
I  understand  that  during  the  years  1891  to  1900  inclusive,  no 
fewer  than  91  Bills  affecting  shipping  were  introduced.  Happily 
most  of  them  were  still-born.  The  winnowing  quality  of  Parlia- 
ment was  so  effectual  that  only  13  of  this  number  became  Acts; 
these,  however,  included  two  important  measures  of  consolidation, 
making  the  law^  to  which  they  relate  more  accessible  and  com- 
prehensible. 

The  efforts  of  shipowners  to  get  the  cost  of  lighting  our 
coasts  put  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  failed ;    but  they  led  to  the 
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compromise  enacted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  Bill  of  1898, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  somewhat  lessened  the  bui'den  and 
improved  the  basis  of  charg-e.  1  must  add,  however,  that  this  Bill 
does  not  seem  likely  to  end  the  controversies  that  have  occurred 
on  this  subject.  They  have  confirmed  the  shipowners'  opinions  to 
the  effect  that  the  present  system  of  lighting-  our  coasts  through 
three  separate  Boards,  from  which  those  who  pay  the  dues  are 
practically  excluded,  is  extravagant,  and  that  the  lights,  without 
which  the  King's  ships  could  not  be  safely  navigated,  nor  our 
shores  be  safely  approachable,  ought  to  be  regarded  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  national  duty,  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
National  Exchequer.  The  attempt  to  get  the  law  of  insurance 
consolidated  has  not  yet  succeeded,  but  the  effort  is  likely  to  be 
renewed,  and  I  hope  will  be  successful.  By  far  the  most  important 
measure  of  the  decade  was  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
which  consolidated  into  one  Act  no  less  than  forty-eight  previous 
statiites.  It  is  said  to  be  the  longest  Act  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  consists  of  748  sections  and  22  schedules. 

There  were  several  important  inquiries  which  concerned 
shipping — The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1892,  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund  and  Light  Dues,  1894,  the  Manning  Committee  in 
the  same  year.  Rules  of  the  Road  and  Sounding  Signals, 
Screening  of  Side-lights,  Lights  and  Signals  for  Fishing  Vessels, 
Winter  Atlantic  Freeboard,  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Port  of  London. 


Trade  During  the  Dkcade. 

It  is  the  prevailing  fashion  to  speak  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  failing.  It  is  quite  true  that  comparing  its  percent- 
ages of  increase  with  the  percentages  of  other  States  on  much 
smaller  figures,  the  explanation  of  such  observations  may  be  found. 
But,  comparing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  itself  at 
different  dates,  the  inference  is  altogether  groundless  and  only 
proves  the  need  for  care  in  drawing  conclusions  from  statistics. 
The  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  was  : — 


£ 

1860  375  millions 

'70  547 

'80  697         „ 


£ 
1890  749  millions 

1900  877 


The  quantities  of  certain  leading  articles  of  export  and  import 
are  shown  in — 
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Table  T. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  certain  Articles  Exported  and 
Imported  in  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1860. 

1870.             1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Exports. 

Coal tons 

Iron  and  steel...     ,, 
Salt „ 

7,321, 

1,442, 
696, 

11,702, 

2,825, 

764, 

18,729, 

3,792, 
1,051, 

28,738, 

4,001, 

726, 

44,089, 

3,540, 
547, 

Imports. 

Corn    cwts. 

Rice ,, 

Wool  lbs. 

Wood  loads 

Sugar  cwts. 

Pyrites     tons 

Guano  „ 

Petroleum  gals. 

Oil  seed  cake  ....  tons 

52,000, 

1,535, 
148,000, 

2,727, 

8,817, 

93, 

141, 

74,103, 

4,077, 

263,250, 

4,460, 

15,304, 

411, 

280, 

6,859, 

158, 

134,172. 

7,889, 
463,508, 

6,430, 
20,654, 

658, 
80, 

38,793, 
241, 

155,620, 

5,957, 

633,028, 

7,212, 

26,994, 

656, 

27, 

105,080, 

282, 

189,636, 
6,291, 

583,739, 
9,899, 

35,673, 

741, 

33, 

254,978, 

394, 

These  articles,  from  their  great  bulk,  chiefly  affect  shipping 
and  freight  markets. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increased  export  of  coal  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  coal  export  of  1880.  Iron  and  steel  are  rather 
less  in  1900  than  in  1890,  but  the  simple  explanation  is,  that  our 
domestic  need  was  too  great  to  admit  of  more  ;  we  were  indeed 
obliged  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  both  from  America  and  the  Continent. 

A  further  decline  in  the  export  of  salt  is  mainly  explained  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Salt  Union.  The  export  was  in  1880  over 
I  million  tons,  in  1890,  726,000  tons,  and  in  1900  only  547,000 
tons.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  high  prices  attempted  by  the 
Salt  Union  sent  the  buyers  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Union  is  now 
endeavouring  to  write  olf  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  as  lost. 
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The  corn  import  sliows  a  very  large  increase  ;  sugar  the 
same;  and  the  petroleum  import  far  more  than  doubled.  The 
decrease  in  the  import  of  wool  must,  I  fear,  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  shipment  direct  to  Continental  ports  of  lai'ge  quantities 
which  used  to  come  to  London  for  re-distribution,  but  which  find 
the  near  Continental  ports  cheaper  for  that  purpose.  To  some 
extent  it  may  be  the  result  of  duties  favouring  direct  shipments. 
The  import  of  Avood,  a  little  under  7^  millions  of  loads  in  1890, 
grew  to  nearly  10  millions  of  loads  in  1900,  representing  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  tonnage.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  total  weight  of  cargo  represented  by  these  imports 
and  exports,  but  for  many  years  my  able  friend,  Mr.  John 
Williamson,  of  Liverpool,  has  made  this  estimate  for  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  to  furnish  me  with  his  estimate  for  1900,  for  which  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  sincerely  thanking  him.     His  figures  are  : — 


Estimated  Total  Weight  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

For  1880 55  milUou  tons 

'90 76^ 

„     1900 102^ 


1890  showed  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  over  1880,  and  the  figures 
for  1900  represent  a  further  increase  of  34  per  cent. ;  in  short,  the 
weight  has  nearly  doubled  since  1880.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
other  States  should  be  made  envious  by  such  vast  maritime 
development,  and  that  some  Governments  should  generously  help 
their  subjects — by  bounties  on  construction,  by  mileage  subsidies, 
by  tariff  advantages,  by  preference  rates  on  Government  railways, 
and  even  by  paying  the  Suez  Canal  dues  on  their  shipping — to  get 
some  share  of  this  ocean  carrying,  and,  perhaps  (or  perhaps  not), 
get  it  more  quickly  by  these  fictitious  aids.  Even  a  statistician 
may  be  surprised  at  the  figures,  though  not  at  the  world-wide 
envy  they  have  excited.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the 
prevalence  of  pessimistic  views  in  spite  of  such  easily  accessible 
figures  which  he  who  runs,  or  even  writes  leading  articles,  might 
read.  And  I  add  that  this  observation  might  be  made  even  if  this 
were  all  the  work  done  by  our  mercantile  fleet ;  but,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  shown,  and  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper  shall  show 
again,  these  figures  do  not  include  our  extensive  carrying  for  other 
nations. 
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Sources  of  Grain  Supplies. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  freight 
markets  is  fluctuations  in  the  sources  of  grain  supplies :  I  show 
these  in  Table  II  (p.  8). 

In  this  table  I  direct  attention  especially  to  the  chang'es  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  decade  in  the  sources  whence  our 
supplies  of  wheat  came.  The  carriage  of  grain  aifords  so  much 
employment  for  shipping,  that  these  variations  are  most  important 
in  their  influence  on  the  freight  markets  apart  from  their 
importance  as  a  question  of  food. 

The  first  observation  I  make  on  this  table  is  that  during  the 
whole  decade  we  required  44  million  tons  of  wheat,  wheat  meal, 
and  flour.  The  lowest  annual  import  was  a  little  over  4  million 
tons  in  1897,  when  the  English  average  price  of  wheat,  as  published 
in  the  "  London  Gfazette,"  was  30s.  2  cZ.  per  imperial  quarter ;  and 
the  highest  was  5  million  tons  in  1895,  when  the  average  price  was 
23s.  id.  per  imperial  quarter.  The  changes  in  the  sources  whence 
this  enormous  supply  came  from  are  remarkable.  Less  came  from 
the  Pacific  States  than  in  the  previous  decade — only  I2"32  per 
cent,  against  i9"32  per  cent,  of  the  total  import.  Less  came  from 
India — only  7*50  per  cent,  against  12*85  P^^'  cent.  Less,  also,  from 
Australia — only  2*50  per  cent,  against  3  "98  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  and  Canada  increased  from  35'8o  per  cent, 
to  49*48  per  cent.  The  Russian  supply  was  i6*09  per  cent,  for 
1881-90,  and  1297  per  cent,  for  1891-1900.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  the  Black  Sea 
ports  sent  84"77  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  import,  and  as  these 
countries  have  few  vessels  suitable  for  oversea  grain  carrying,  the 
bulk  of  this  carriage  was  done  by  our  Flag. 
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Table  II. — Shoioing  the  Total  Quantity  of  Wheat,  IMieat  Meal,  and  Flour  Imported 

Percentage  Variation  in 


1891 

'92 

'93 

'94 

'95 

'96 

'97 

'98 

'99 

19U0 

Total 


Percentage  of  "j 
total  for  tlie  > 
ten  years...  J 


Percentage  of^ 
total  for  I 
the  decade  f 
1881-90  ...J 


United 

States 

(.\tluiitic 

Ports; 

and 
Canada. 


Tons. 
1,770,150 
2,586,-27'l- 
2,105,6.53 
1,758,803 
1,5-18,618 
2,073,081 
2.248,428 
2,711,096 
2,701,473 
2,368,329 


21,871,905 


Per- 
centage 
of 

TotHi 
for  the 

Year. 


42"63 
59-47 
49-04 

39"4i 
30-94 
45-39 
55'23 
62-87 
60-31 
52-50 


49-48 


.^5-So 


Russia 
(Southern 

Ports), 

Bulgaria, 

Roumauia, 

and 

Turkey. 


Per- 
centage 
of 

Total 
for  the 

Year. 


Tons. 

786,384 
281,890 
510,603 
860,40+ 
1,272,422 
1,203.542 
737,539 
181,866 
113.400 
196;770 


6,144,820         — 


4-3'^ 


13-91 


United 

States 
(Pacific 
Ports) 
-and 
Chile. 


Tons. 

442.674 

458, -381 

748,191 

559,800 

723,580 

631,200 

553,405 

443.980 

35-2;995 

632,050 


Per- 
centage 
of 

Total 
for  the 

Year. 


17-43 
1--55 
14-46 
13'S.: 
13-60 
10-29 
7-89 
11-79 


5,446,156 


19-32 


Argentine       Vtx- 

centage 
Republic  :       Qf 

and  Total 

for  the 

Uruguay.  !    Year. 


Tons. 
124,547 
175,94-2 
394,429 
679,413 
605,783 
249,540 
50,170 
206,890 
579,006 
937,880 


4-04 
9-19 

15-22 

12-IO 
5-46 
1-23 
4-80 

T2-93 

20-80 


4,003,602 


9-06 


Per- 

Brilish    jcentase 

ot 

Total 

Indies.    I  tor  the 

I  Year. 


East 


Tons. 
650,237 
624,722 
.309,804 
267.452 
440,147 
105,647 

28,638 

476,895 

409,610 

305 


15-66 
14-36 
7-21 

5-99 
S-79 
2-31 
0-70 
1 1 -06 
9-14 
o-oi 


3.313.457       — 


7-50 


12-85 


*  In  the  above  table  Canada  is  grouped  with  United  States  (Atlantic  Ports),  North  Russia  -R-ith 

separately,  for  Canada,  Germany, 


1891. 


Canada    

Germany    

Nortliand80uth\ 
Russia j 


Tons. 
210,154 


53,946 


Tons. 

261,705 


38,484 


731,471 


218,219 


1893. 


1894. 


Tons. 
211,915 


Tons. 
201,196 


Tons. 
209,395 


23,912 


45,679 


49,848 


503,1.57 


840,464      '    1,152,593 


1896. 


Tons. 
277,466 


61,885 


862,834 


Entries  and  Clk.^rances. 

I  now  come  to  the  tonnage  tables.  I  desire  first  to  express 
my  great  obligation  to  Sir  Alfred  Pj.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Howell  for  their  help  in  the  preparation  of  sonic  of  these  tables. 
And  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  which  is  shown  in  the 
compilation  of  all  the  statistical  tables  regarding  shipping  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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into  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  Year  of  the  last  Decade,  whence  it  came,  and  the 
the  Source  of  Supph/.* 


Russia 

Pei- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

(Nortliern \ 

centage 

cenlaj^e 
of 

Austrian 

centage 
of 

centage 
of 

Other 

centage 

Ports) 

Total 

Australasia. 

Total 

Territories. 

Total 

France. 

Total 

Countries. 

TotHl 

Total. 

11  nd 

for  llie 

for  the 

tor  the 

for  the 

for  the 

Germany.  , 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Tons.      \ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

135,680 

3-26 

112,202 

2  70 

60,890 

1-46 

8,50.-. 

0-24. 

60,518 

'■45 

4,151,793 

39,426 

0-91 

102,947 

2-36 

48,8fi:-i 

1-12 

3,335 

0-07 

28,7ii5 

o-6(> 

4,350,385 

26,107 

o-6i 

130,980 

3-05 

54,9S0 

1-28 

2,690 

o-o6 

10,063 

0-2.S 

4,293,502 

48,752 

ro9 

196,928 

4-41 

55,348 

1-24 

24,239 

0-55 

11,895 

o-2f) 

4,463,036 

96,610 

I  "93 

177,986 

3'55 

65,288 

I '30 

56,444 

'■13 

19,037 

0-38 

5,005,915 

141,157 

.3 '09 

325 

o-oi 

69,415 

1-52 

86.100 

1-89 

7,301 

o'i6 

4,567,308 

299,548 

7-36 

— 

— 

67,197 

i'4i 

84,277 

2-07 

11,839 

0-2S 

4,071,041 

204,033 

4'73 

11,051 

0-26 

36,464 

0-85 

24,982 

0-58 

14,993 

o-,34 

4,312,250 

41,992 

0-93 

186,330 

4-i6 

51,480 

i'i5 

32,092 

0-72 

10,709 

0-24 

4,479,087 

170,443 

3-7a 

199,116 

4-42 

58,397 

1-29 

37,883 

0'84 

9,705 

0'2I 

4,510,878 

1,203,748 

- 

1,117,867 

— 

558,328 

360,547 

- 

184,705 

— 

44,205,195 

2-73 

2-50 

1'2 

6 

0 

82 

0-4 

- 

- 

3-98 

-- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

jermany,  and  South  Russia  with  the  other  Black  Sea  ports.    The  following  are  the  figures, 
ind  North  and  South  Russia : — 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900.                     Total. 

( 

Percentage 
of  Total 
for  the 

Ten  Years. 

Tons. 
317,559 

Tons. 
349.011 

Tons. 

387,771 

Tons. 
376,641 

Tons. 

2,802,813 

6-34 

70,357 

40,936 

26,336 

93,222 

504,600 

I-I4 

75.->,281 

317,784 

126,085 

224.931        1        5,732,819 

12-97 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Total  Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Entered  and 
Cleared,  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast,  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  and  Coastwise, 
for  the  Years  1850J  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Year. 

Tons. 

Increase. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

1850 

39,634, 

— 

— 

^60 

58,707, 

19,072, 

48-1; 

'70 

73,198, 

14,491, 

24-68 

SO 

133,250, 

60,052, 

82-04 

'90 

164,340, 

31,089, 

23"35 

1900 

208,777,* 

44,437, 

27-04 

*  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  employed  by 
Government  in  connection  with  the  South  African  War.  The  entrances  and 
clearances  of  vessels  so  employed  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1900  amounted 
to  1,571,969  tons. 
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With  one  exception  only,  1900  shows  the  laigest  increase  of 
any  of  the  five  decades  Avdth  which  1  have  dealt.  The  exception 
was  an  increase  of  6o  millions  in  1880  over  73  millions  in  1870. 
The  increase  of  44  millions  in  1900  over  164  millions  in  1890  is 
satisfactory.  The  increase  per  cent.,  27*04,  is  higher  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  previous  decade,  notwithstanding  the  area 
on  which  it  is  taken  is  164  millions  instead  of  133  millions.  As 
the  entries  and  clearances  in  1850  were  mider  40  millions  and  over 
208  millions  in  1900,  the  increase  for  the  half  century  may  be 
taken  as  five-fold. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Entered  and 
Cleared  Coastu'ise,  vdth  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast,  at  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


[000' 

s  oiiiitteu.] 

Year. 

Tons. 

Increase.                        Increase  per  Cent. 

1850 

'60 

'70 

'80 

'90 

1900 

25,129, 
34,017, 
36,558, 
74,514, 
90,056, 
1  10,254, 

8,888, 

2,540, 

37,956, 

15,542, 

20,198, 

35"3  7 

7-47 

io6-«i5 

20-86 

-i'43 

Table  V. — Shelving  the  Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  vnth  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast, 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  only,  for  the  Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890, 
and  1900. 

[OUO's  omitted.] 


Year. 

Tons. 

Increase. 

Inc 

ease  per  Cent. 

1850. 

14,505, 
24,689, 
36,640, 
58,736, 
74,283, 
98,5  =  3,* 

10,184, 
11,950, 
22,095, 
15,547, 

24,240, 

'60. 
'70. 
'80. 
'90. 
1900. 

7C'2I 

48  "40 
6o"30 
26-47 

*  8ee  note  to  Table  HI. 


In  Tables  IV  and  V  the  figures  for  the  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  are  shown  separately.  The  increased  percentage  coastwise, 
22 "43,  is  the  largest  save  two  in  the  half  century.  That  in  the 
foreign  trade,  32-63,  though  by  no  means  the  highest  percentage, 
marks  the  largest  absolute  inci'ease :  it  is  ueai'ly  seven-fold  for 
the  50  years. 

The  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  only  are 
shown  in  : — 
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Table  VI. — Sho^dng  the  Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Foreign  Trade,  with 
Cargoes  only,  for  the  Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Year. 

Tons. 

Incieuse. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

1850 

12,020, 





'60 ..... 

I                 20,837, 

8,817, 

73-35; 

'70 

'                31,624, 

10,786, 

51-76; 

'80 

49,678, 

18,054, 

57-08  i 

'90 

1                62,836, 

13,157, 

26-48  ; 

1900 

79,858,* 

17,022, 

27,09  ' 

*  See  note  to  Table  III. 


Table  V  includes  the  tonnage  of  many  vessels  Avhicli  entered 
or  left  our  ports  for  foreign  countries  v^ithout  cargoes  ;  that  pgure 
was  98I  million  tons  ;  excluding  all  ballast  entries  and  clearances, 
the  figure  is  reduced  to  nearly  80  million  tons,  and  compares  with 
nearly  63  millions  in  1890,  starting  with  only  12  millions  in  1850. 
The  tonnage  increase  is  exceeded  in  only  one  decade,  and  as  the 
growth  is  continuous  since  1850,  it  must  be  regai'ded  as  satisfactory 
so  far  as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerned. 

The  proportion  thereof  done  by  the  British  flag  and  by  foreign 
flags  comes  under  our  notice  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 


Table  VII. — Showing  the  Amount  of  British  Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing, 
Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  toith  Cargoes  only, 
and  ivith  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast,  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  Years  1850, 1860, 1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


With  Cargoes  only. 

With  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Increase. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Tons. 

,                          Increase 
Increase.           p^^  ^^^^ 

1850.... 

'60.... 

'70... 

"80.. 

'90.... 
1900.... 

8,039, 
12,1 19, 
22,243, 

35.885, 
46,406, 

52,332,* 

4,080, 
10,123, 
13,642, 
10,520, 

5,926, 

50-75 
83-52 
61-37 
29-32 
12-77 

9,442, 
I3,9'4, 

25,072, 

41,348, 
53,973, 
62,710,* 

4,472,              47-36 

11,157,          80-18 
16,276,           64-91 

12,624,            30-53 
8,737,      '      16-19 

*  See  note  to  Table  III. 
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Table  VIII. — Showing  the  Amount  of  Foreign  Tonnage,  Steam  and 
Sailing,  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  vnth 
Cargoes  oidy,  and  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast,  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880, 
1890,  and  1900. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Proportion  of 

With  Cargoes  only. 

With  Cargoes  and  Ballast. 

Total  Fore 

gn  Entries 

and  Clearances  to 

Year. 

Increase 

Increase 

Total 

British 

Tons. 

Increase. 

per 

Increase 

per 

and 

and 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Clearances. 

Clearances. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

1850... 

3,981, 

— 

— 

5,062, 

— 

— 

34-89 

53'6i 

'60.... 

8,718, 

4,737, 

I  iS'oo 

10,774, 

5,711, 

I  12-00 

43-63 

79'58 

'70.... 

9,381, 

663, 

7"oo 

11,568, 

793, 

7-00 

31-57 

46-13 

'80.... 

13,793, 

4,412, 

47-00 

17,387, 

5,819, 

53-00 

29-61 

42-ot; 

'90.... 

16,429, 

2,636, 

19-1: 

20,310, 

2,923, 

i6-8i 

27-34 

37-63 

1900.... 

27,525, 

11,096, 

67-54 

35,812, 

15,502, 

76-33 

36-35 

57-11 

The  total  amount  of  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  was  the  subject  of  special  comment  in  my  last  paper. 
8  million  tons  in  1850  became  12  millions  in  1860;  22  millions 
in  1870;  nearly  36  millions  in  1880;  and  46  millions  in  1890.  It 
then  seemed  that  some  slackening  in  the  pace  might  have  occarred. 
but  the  figure  for  1900  is  over  52  millions. 

The  total  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  is  even  more  remarkable. 
Under  4  millions  in  1850,  it  became  nearly  8|  millions  in  1860 ; 
over  95  millions  in  1870;  13I  millions  in  1880  ;  nearly  i6i  millions 
in  1890;  and  attained  the  remarkable  figure  of  27^  millions  in 
1900. 

While  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  the  percentages  in  com- 
paring these  increases,  they  are  only  misleading  if  taken  without 
qualification.  Thus  the  British  increase  of  10  millions  in  1870 
makes  835  per  cent.,  and  a  very  similar  increase  in  1890  yielded 
only  29-32  per  cent.  So  in  the  percentages  of  foreign  inci-eases.  An 
increase  of  nearly  4^  million  tons  in  1880  yielded  47  percent., 
while  a  similar  increase  in  1860  yielded  118  per  cent.  A  more 
detailed  examination  shows  that  the  main  increase  of  foreign 
entries  and  clearances  is  chiefly  at  certain  coal  ports,  coal  cargoes 
and  modei'ately  cheap  bunker  coal  being  the  essential  conditions 
on  which  these  boats  can  trade  in  our  ports  at  all.  It  must  again 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  done  by  the  British  fl^ag  which 
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tio'ures  in  tliis  comparison  is  by  no  mean.s  the  whole  of  our  carpfo- 
carrying,  as  will  appear  when  I  come  to  speak  later  on  in  this 
paper  of  tlie  woi-k  done  by  us  for  other  nations. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  that  immense  as  has  been  the  growth  of  foreign  tonnage 
with  cargoes  in  our  ports,  as  shown  in  Table  VIII,  the  correspond- 
ing growtli  under  our  own  flag  has  been  such  that  tlie  proportion 
of  34*89  foreign  to  total  entries  and  clearances  which  measured 
the  fact  in  1850,  is  only  36'35  in  1900.  The  total  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  in  1850  was  only  14!^  millions  ;  by  1900  it  grew  to 
98^  millions,  but  notwithstaiiding  this  enormous  increase,  the 
foreign  proportion  was  only  i|  per  cent.  more.  The  vitality  of 
our  flag  could  hardly  have  a  stronger  proof.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  note  how  soon  the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  was  exhausted.  The  foreign  proportion  in 
1850  jumped  from  34*89  to  43*63  in  1860,  but  immediately  after- 
wards it  declined;  in  1870  it  was  only  31*57;  in  1880  still  less, 
29*61  ;  and  in  1890,  27*34.  There  had  been  lessened  proportions 
of  foreign  tonnage  in  every  decade  until  the  last,  when  it  increased 
to  36*35,  a  trifle  higher  than  it  was  in  1650. 

I  need  not  add  in  passing,  that  whatever  the  bounties  paid 
by  foreign  nations  to  their  flags  may  have  had  to  do  with  the 
production  of  this  result,  we  enjoyed  no  help  of  that  sort  from  onr 
Government.  The  chief  factors  in  the  case  of  our  own  flag  were 
improvements  in  the  size,  speed,  and  efficiency  of  our  cargo  steam- 
ships. British  shipowners  were  free  sellers  of  old  and  small 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  to  foreigners,  who  have  fewer  State 
obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  their  use  than  we  have.  Foreigners 
have  to  a  very  large  extent  bought  our  wooden  fleet,  and  the 
production  here  of  such  vessels  has  practically  ceased.  They 
have  also  bought  large  numbers  of  iron  and  steel  steamers  from 
us,  and  have  thus  been  greatly  helped  by  our  own  tools  in  their 
competition  with  us. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  trade  fluctuates 
between  the  different  flags.     This  is  shown  in  ; — 
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Table  IX. —  Shoiving  the  Tonncuje  of  Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels  with  Cargoes  only^ 
and  their  Nationalities,  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  in  the  Years  1850,  1860, 
1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Natioiiiility. 

1850.      1       1860. 

1870.      ^       1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

8,039,308 

li, 119, 454 

22,243,039 

35,885,868 

46,406,250 

3,792,739 

3,354,754 

1,448,559 

1,768,904 

1,485,616 

1,154,290 

1,271,181 

696,121 

364,321 

456,621 

272,735 

100,914 

*52,332,i55 

Norwegian    

331,664 

125,649 

240,444 
285,263 

46.328 
369,624 

71,775 

163,254 
1,215,225 

1,132,140 

948,ziz 
1,797.747 
366,700 
44.'^,556 
618, 68t 
128,181 
616,410 
ii->.'!3  7 
275,688 
242,673 
2,734,381 
316,511 
115,187 

1,975,575      2,914,407 

1,433,595      2,576,819 

591,985]    1,310,707 

436,214  i    1,049,377 

623,798;    i.t(;8.';72 

5,700,197 
4,361,1^07 

2,988,239 
2,754,228 

2,454,53  7 
2,236,992 

Dutch       

293,800 
785,658 
305,-384 
811,903 
538,443 
1,134,215 
356,701 
94,370 

584,721 
1,133,630 
461,078 
884,206 
470,336 
882,277 
260,023 

French  .' 

2,027, 6^4 

Belgian 

1,294,4.10 

Itahan     

1,041,354 
992,022 
548,186 

B.ussian 

331,364 
795.299 

Other  countries 

106,029 

263,070 

Total  foreign    .... 

3,981,366 

8,718,464 

9,381,641 

13,793,082 

16,429,825 

27,525,989 

Total      British  "1 
and  Foreign  J 

12,020,674 

20,837,918 

31,621,680 

49,678,950 

62,836,075 

79,858,144 

Proportion     of  1 
Foreign J 

Proportion     of  "1 
British  J 

33-2 
66-8 

41-9 

58-1 

297               27-8 
70-3              72-2 

26-15      •■       34-47 
73-85            65-53 

1000 

I00"0 

100-0             loo-o 

100-0            loo-oo 

*  See  note  to  Table  III. 


In  Table  IX  I  have  again  placed  the  Foreign  Hags  in  the  order 
of  highest  tonnage,  not  in  alphabetical  order.     Norway  is  asfain 
at  the  top,   having  kept  the  highest  proportion  for  four  decades. 
Were  Sweden  and  Norway  put  together  they  would  show  more 
than  any  other  two  flags.     Their  hold  on  the  wood  carrying  trade 
from  Sweden  and  Norway  mainly  explains  this.     Germany  keeps 
the  second  place,  as  in  the  last  three  decades;    Sweden  is  third 
Holland  becomes  fourth;    Denmark  fifth;    Spain  follows  as  sixth 
and  France  as  seventh.      A   large  increase  is  shown  by  Belgium 
the   Russian   tonnage   nearly   doubled ;    the  American  more  than 
doubled;  and  the  Italian  trebled. 

The   extent  to  which  the  work  is  done   by  steamers  onlj-  is 
shown  in  : — 
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Table  X. — Showing  the  Tonna(/e  of  Steam  Vessels,  with  Cargoes  only, 
and  their  Nationalities,  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  in 
the  FertAS  "i860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Nationality. 

British     

German   

Xorwegian  

])uteh  

Swedish  

Spanish   

Danish 

French 

Belgian    

Italian 

Russian   

American    

Austrian 

Other  countries 

Total  foreign  

Total  Britisli   and  "1 
foreign     J 

Proportion  of  foreign 
„  British 


1860. 


3>976,852 


344>959 
18,115 

i2z,«38 
16,165 
37,088 
29,652 
42,699 
58,849 

432 

20,717 

8,809 

300 

27,541 


1870. 


11,825,002 


399,673 

27,952 

161,062 

62,556 

180,119 

92,561 

206,602 

288,095 

3,765 

98,561 

4,852 

6,704. 

19,138 


1880. 


1890. 


27,052,131  I  42,127,266 


728,164 


1,551,640 


4,705,016    13,376,642 


i5'5 
84-5 


11-6 
88-4 


1000 


1,149,641; 
138,276 
875-774 
593>i75 
518,726 

536,417 

552,758 

457,338 

7,796 

46,697 
139,070 
None 

53,253 


2,523,635 
917,105 

1,645,283 
826,692 

1,114,086 

1,029,044 
984,550 
692,994 
67,319 
145,218 
108,558 
36,8.S3 
237,177 


1900. 


5,071,925  '10,328,494 


32,124,056   52,455,760 


i5'9 
84-1 


19-69 
80-31 


100-0 


50,226,821* 

3,940,999 
3,657,750 
2,648,473 

2,356,764 
2,224,885 
2,136,978 

',745,694 
1,292,113 
881,663 
556,433 
531,394 
328,299 

754,634 


23,056,079 


73,282,900 


31*46 
68-54 


*  See  note  to  Table  III. 


The  figures  change  slightly  in  Table  X,  when  the  sailing  ships 
are  excluded  and  the  comparisons  made  with  steam  vessels.  In 
my  last  paper  I  emphasised  the  increase  in  the  entries  and 
clearances  of  foreign  steamers  in  the  decade — tliey  were  10  millions 
against  5  millions  in  1880 ;  but  in  1900  there  was  a  further 
increase  or  nearly  13  millions,  raising  the  total  from  10  to  23 
million  tons.  Germany  is  at  the  top  of  the  foreign  nations,  followed 
by  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  France.  All  the 
entries  and  clearances  increased  largely,  and  the  various  countries 
abroad  seem  to  have  freely  used  the  old  steamers  we  sold  to  them 
in  competition  with  us  in  our  own  trade.  It  is  not  singular  to  find 
therefore  that  our  proportion  of  the  steamer  business  declined 
in  the  decade  just  ended  from  80-31  to  68*54,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  grew  from  19*69  to  31 '46.  It  is, 
however,  very  satisfactory  in  one  sense.  We  are  often  assured 
that  we  are  the  best  hated  people  throughout  the  near  Continental 
States,  but  we  ai^e  helped  to  believe  that  such  hatred   must  be 
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very  superficial,  or  these  foreign  flags  would  not  in  constantly 
increasing  quantities  visit  our  free  ports.  It  would  seem  rather 
that  in  mai"itime  transactions,  at  any  rate,  "\ve  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  all  the  leading  Eui-opean  States  in  a  constantly 
increasing  degree. 

Table  XI. — Sho7ving  the  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels,  British  and  Foreign, 
Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Cargoes  and 
in  Ballast,  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  for 
the  Years  1840,  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Year. 

Total  Tons  of 
Steam  Vessels. 

1 
Of  which          1       Percentage  of 
British.            ,             British. 

Increase  per  Cent. 
of  British  Steam. 

1840   

791,555 

663,048       i                83 

I.802.QC«           1                        81 

'50   

2,209,847 

171 

13- 
228 

'60  

4,967,473              4^186^620      i             84 
15,072,331             ii.?Ai.o«8      1              88 

'70  

'80  

37,213,942 

30,976,037      }              83 

49>023,775                    79 
60,302,653*                 66 

132 
c8 

'90  

61,685,009 
90,299,441* 

1900  

2s 

*  See  note  to  Table  III. 


In  Table  XI  I  shoAv  the  total  steamer  entries  and  clearances 
under  all  flags,  with  and  without  cargoes.  The  growth  of  our 
trade,  as  well  as  the  part  played  in  it  by  steam,  is  thus  clearly 
indicated  :  nearly  62  millions  in  1890  becoming  over  90  millions 
in  1900.  The  growth  of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  trade  is  very 
marked  here.  But,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  our  compensation 
lies  in  the  large  extent  to  which  the  long  over-sea  voyages  of  so 
many  States  is  done  by  our  ships,  without  making  any  record 
in  our  returns.  The  foreign  tonnage,  by  its  short  trips  and 
frequent  records,  in  fact  gets  credit  in  excess  of  its  contribution 
to  cargo  carrying,  while  our  tonnage  does  so  much  work  for 
which  it  gets  no  credit  at  all  in  the  returns. 

I  only  mention  these  matters  as  explanations,  not  by  any 
means  in  the  way  of  either  objection  or  complaint. 

The  preponderance  of  our  flag  in  the  former  decades  was  so 
large,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  emphasise  much  other  work 
which  the  figures  did  not  indicate.  But  I  may  be  permitted  again 
to  remark  how  strikingly  the  decrease  of  the  British  percentage 
in  1900  to  66  indicates  the  danger  of  hasty  use  of  percentages, 
because  the  drop  in  the  percentage  coincided  with  an  increase  of 
1 1^  million  tons  in  the  entries  and  clearances  under  our  flag. 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  regarding  entries  and  clearances, 
and  the  quantities  and  values  of  goods  cai-ried,  and  now  proceed 
to  give  some  particulars  regarding  the  British  fleet  by  which  our 
slnire  of  the  world's  work  is  done. 
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Table  'Kli.—Showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  Steam  and 
Sailing,  Registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years 
18.50.  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Year. 

Number. 

Net  Tonniige. 

Kate  of  Increase. 

1850 

25.984 
27.663 
26,367 
25.185 
21,233 
19.751 

3,564,833 
4,658,687 
5,690,789 
6,574,513 
7,945,071 
9,280,164 

Per  cut. 

'60 

30-7 

'70 

'80 

«5'5 

'00 

1900 

i6-8 

My  first  obsei^vation  is  that  the  inci^ease  of  1 1  millions  of 
British  entries  and  clearances  was  accomplished  by  a  reduced 
number  of  vessels.  I  have  repeatedly  directed  attention  in 
previous  papers  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  under  the 
British  flag.  Between  1850  and  1880  the  number  was  nearly 
stationary  ;  it  was  25,185  in  1880,  it  fell  to  21,233  ^^  1890,  and  to 
19.751  in  1900. 

As  to  how  the  registered  vessels  shown  in  Table  XII  were 
divided  between  steam  and  sailing  vessels  is  shown  in  : — 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  Registered  as  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  Average  Size,  distinguishing  Steam  from 
Sailing,  for  the  Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890,  aiid  1900. 


j                        Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

^^""^-       Number 
of 
Steamers. 

Net  Tonnage. 

Increase. 

Average 
Size. 

Number 

of 
Vessels. 

Net  Tonnage.    Increase. 

Average 
Size. 

1850....|  1,187 
'60....I  2,000 
'70....!  3,178 

'80....|  5,247 

'90....!  7,381 

1900....'  9,178 

168,474 

454,327 

1,112,934 

2,723,468 
5,037,666 
7,202,509 

Per  cnt. 

170 
145 

144 

85 
43 

140 
227 
350 

518 
682 

785 

24.797 
25.663 
23,189 

•9,938 
13,852 
10,573 

3,396,359 

4,204,360 
4,577,855 

3,851,045 
2,907,405 
2,077,655 

Per  cut. 

23-7 

8-8 

Decrease. 

15-8 

24-5 
28-5 

130 
164 
198 

193 
210 
196 

By  Table  XIII,  it  appears  that  while  the  number  of  sailino- 
vessels  fell  from  19,938  in  1880,  and  13,852  in  1890,  to  10,573  in 
1900,  the  number  of  steamers  increased  from  5,247  in  1880,  and 
7,381  in  1890,  to  9,178  in  1900,  indicating  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  our  fleet  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sailino-  vessels 
fell  nearly  half  their  tonnage,  from  nearly  4  millions  in  1880  to 
little  over  2  million  tons. 

Steam  vessels  increased  from  less  than  2|  million  tons  to 
nearly  ']\  million  tons,  and  the  average  size  of  sailing  vessels  has 
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fallen  undor  200  tons,  wliile  that  of  steamers  has  increased  to 
nearly  800  tons.  Altogether,  the  nnmher  of  vessels  under  our 
flag  is  less  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  half  century.  We 
had  25,984  in  1850,  and  19,751  in  1900. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  have  in  this  case  to  he  coi-rected  by 
the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  whether  they  are  sailing  or  steam. 
The  average  size  of  sailing  vessels  is  decreasing,  as  well  as  their 
number.  Both  the  size  and  number  of  steam  vessels  have  largely 
increased.  It  may  indeed  bo  said  roundly  that  the  building  of 
sailing  vessels  has  ceased,  except  for  veiy  small  coasting  purposes. 

The  result  is  that  our  effective  carrying  power  (reckoning  one 
ton  of  steam  as  equal  to  three  tons  of  sail  tonnage — I  retain  the 
opinion  expi'essed  in  my  previous  paper  that  this  allowance  is 
inadequate)  had  gi'own  to  nearly  24  million  tons  in  1900,  against 
18  million  tons  in  1890,  12  millions  in  1880,  8  millions  in  1870, 
and  5^  millions  in  1800.  In  the  last  decade  of  1^^91-1900  the 
effective  tonnage  increase  is  33  per  cent.,  and  comparcil  with  1880 
it  has  doubled.  It  is  only  because  we  have  lived  into  a  pessimistic 
time,  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  depreciate  whatever  we  do  our- 
selves, and  to  exagg'erate  systematically  what  other  flaus  do,  or 
say  they  are  going  to  do,  that  we  hear  wai'uings  of  the  decadence 
of  our  flag  ;  but  in  this  Society,  where  comparative  figures  get  a 
fair  chance  of  appreciation,  I  feel  sui-e  that  no  symptoms  of 
decadence  will  be  discovered  in  the  figures  I  have  just  repeated. 
This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  when  I  now  submit  Table  XIV, 
showing  the  proportion  of  entries  and  clearances  in  other  States 
done  by  the  national  flag,  by  the  British  flag,  and  by  all  other 
foreign  flags. 

The  proportion  of  Russian  trade  done  by  Kussian  ships  has 
slightly  improved.  It  was  7 '3  per  cent,  in  my  last  paper,  it  had 
grown  to  10*3  in  1898,  the  last  year  for  which  I  could  obtain  the 
record.  Very  probably  it  is  a  little  inore  now.  During  the  last 
decade  chiefly,  the  volunteer  fleet  came  into  existence;  it  was  built 
in  English  ports,  and  stands  in  a  highly  pi-ivilcged  position  to  the 
Government,  which  besides  other  advantages  pays  all  the  Suez 
canal  dues  on  its  voyages  out  and  home.  The  large  tralRc  be(  ween 
the  J  {lack  Sea  ports  and  the  new  Russian  poris  in  the  Far  l<]ast 
has  given  it  ^constant  employment.  Some  of  the  vessels  have 
great  speed,  and  are  capable  ^^  being  inade  into  formidable  vessels 
of  war  in  case  of  need.  Thoit^l^  *'>i\V  ">:"1<^  :'"  improved  position 
in  the  proportion  of  entries  ano^  clearances  under  the  Russian  flag 
in  llussian  ports,  it  is  doubtful  \^hother  th(<y  could  be  run  at  all  as 
common  cargo  ships,  apart  fromV^^'e  privileged  position  accorded  I o 
them  by  the  Russian  Governnif"^-  ^^  *^'"'f'«  '"^^'  !ipP'"ii'  ^^"""> 
'1  able  XI  V  that  ordinary  tradii'g  ^'^'-^^^"'"^  under  the    Russian   flag 
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have  increased  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  entries  and  clear- 
ances in  Russian  ports  under  foreign  flags  in  1889  were  gz''j  ; 
in  1898  they  were  still  as  high  as  89-7.  The  trade  for  1898 
amounted  to  nearly  ly^r  million  tons.  The  British  proportion  of 
this  last  figure  was  44*7  per  cent.,  that  of  all  other  foreign  flags 
was  45  per  cent. ;  in  1889  our  pi-oportion  was  55' i  per  cent.,  and 
the  proportion  of  all  other  foreign  flags  was  37'6  per  cent.  No 
doubt  this  marks  a  considerable  growth  in  the  figure  of  other 
foreign  flags  in  the  Russian  trade.  Probably  the  change  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  bad  harvests  experienced  by  Russia  in  recent 
years.  She  has  had  less  to  export,  the  entries  and  clearances,  which 
were  nearly  17^  millions  in  1898,  were  18  millions  in  1897, 
19  millions  in  1895,  and  nearly  20  millions  in  1894.  The  fact 
remains  that  of  the  reduced  trade  we  did  44*7  per  cent.,  and  all 
other  foreign  flags  together  45  per  cent. 

Norway  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  entries  and  clearances 
done  by  its  own  flag  compared  with  1889,  and  that  the  British 
proportion  fell  from  i6*3  in  that  year  to  12  per  cent,  in  1899. 
The  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  Swedish  trade  fell  from 
66"3  to  61 '7  per  cent.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  mainly  at  our 
expense,  for  while  the  proportion  of  other  flags  in  Swedish  ports 
was  44"2  in  1889,  in  1899  this  figure  had  improved  to  49*7,  whereas 
our  proportion  in  1889  was  22*1,  and  in  1899  only  12  per  cent. 

There  are  economic  explanations  for  this.  To  whatever  extent 
the  Swedish  trade  requires  small  ships,  we  have  practically  given 
it  up,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  been  the  chief  buyers  of 
the  smaller  and  older  class  of  steamers  which  it  has  suited  us  to 
sell  ;  their  work  in  the  Swedish  trade  has  largely  contributed  to 
produce  the  above  changes  in  the  figures. 

The  trade  of  Germany  in  1889  was  28  million  tons,  of  which 
47^  per  cent,  was  done  by  the  German  flag,  nearlj'  30  per  cent,  by 
the  British  flag,  and  22'6  by  other  flags.  The  position  of  the 
German  flag  in  its  own  trade  is  improved,  as  one  would  expect. 
In  my  Paper  for  1880  it  was  done  by  foreign  tonnage  to  the  extent 
of  62-4,  in  the  next  decade  by  57-6,  and  in  the  last  decade  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  fell  to  52^  per  cent.  The  great  efforts  wliich 
Germany  is  now  putting  forth  to  increase  its  oversea  carrying,  and 
the  sympathetic  patronage  and  assistance  given  by  the  German 
Government  to  these  efforts,  may  very  likely  have  further 
improved  these  German  figures  by  this  time.  Maritime  efforts 
seem  to  be  more  appreciated  by  some  rulers  and  governments  than 
by  others. 

Holland  appears  to  be  declining  in  its  maritime  position,  only 
2  5  per  cent,  of  its  entries  and  clearances  were  under  the  Dutch 
flag,   44"6   were   under  the  British   flag,    and    30*4   under   other 
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foreign  flags;  this  latter  figure  compares  with  ly^  in  my  last 
paper,  and  lai'gely  explains  the  fall  in  the  British  pr-oportion 
from  52  in  1889  to  44'6  in  the  decade  under  review.  The  explana- 
tion is  not  easy,  especially  as  the  trade  appears  to  have  increased 
in  the  decade  from  nearly  1 1  million  to  nearly  19  million  tons.  The 
propoiiion  under  the  national  flag  has  been  declining  throughout 
the  half  century.  It  was  41  "8  in  1850,  and  25  per  cent,  in  1899; 
while  foreign  tonnage,  which  was  58"2  in  1850,  inci'eased  with 
almost  constant  progression  to  75  per  cent,  in  1899. 

Belgium,  with  about  the  same  tirade  as  Holland,  did  less  under 
its  flag  than  in  1850.  The  decline  in  the  proportion  has  been 
constant :  in  1890  it  was  190  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  only  i6"3  per 
cent.  In  both  Holland  and  Belgium  there  was  more  tonnage 
employed  under  the  British  flag  than  under  all  other  foreign  flags 
j)ut  together. 

The  French  figures  are  very  interesting.  The  total  entries  and 
clearances  in  1899  were  35,692,812  tons,  a  fair  increase  during  the 
decade  from  28,967,848  tons  in  1890.  The  French  proportion  of 
this  tonnage  was  31  "9  per  cent,  for  1890,  and  28*4  per  cent,  for 
1899.  It  varied  very  little  throughout  the  decade,  but  generally 
downwards.  The  British  proportion  of  entries  and  clearances  in 
1 889  was  represented  by  40"6  per  cent. ;  in  the  larger  trade  of 
1899  it  was  43  per  cent.  In  my  Paper  for  1880  the  percentage 
of  all  foreign  flags  in  the  French  trade  was  72  per  cent. ;  in 
the  next  decade,  perhaps  helped  by  bounties,  it  fell  to  63*9  per 
cent.,  but  by  1899  the  proportion  of  foreign  had  again  grown 
to  7 1 '6  per  cent.  Throughout  the  last  decade  a  large  number 
of  sailing  vessels  appear  to  have  been  built  in  France,  including 
some  large  vessels ;  but  the  average  size  is  so  small,  that  the  bulk 
must  have  been  for  petit  cabotage,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the 
Algerian  coast,  foreign  ships  are  excluded.  The  average  size  of 
the  sailing  ships  built  in  1900  appears  to  be  only  70  tons,  and 
the  effect  on  the  proportion  of  French  tonnage  in  the  French 
entries  and  clearances  being  what  I  have  stated,  viz.,  only  28*4  per 
cent,  in  1899,  against  31  "9  per  cent,  in  1890,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  benefit  the  French  Govei'nment  and  people  have  derived 
from  the  large  sums  paid  in  postal  subsidies,  and  in  bounties  for 
construction  and  navigation.  It  would  appear  that  the  British 
tonnage  in  French  ports  exceeds  by  one-half  all  other  foreign 
tonnage  put  together,  and  by  about  the  same  proportion  does  it 
exceed  the  tonnage  under  the  national  flag.  If  one  could  be 
assured  that  this  would  necessarily  and  always  be  the  result  of 
bounties,  it  would  of  course  suit  us  that  they  should  be  extended 
in  other  States.  As  affecting  France,  for  whose  supposed  interest 
they  are  given,  they  are  certainly  remarkable. 
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On  the  Italian  figures  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything.  A  change 
in  the  method  of  making  the  return  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1897,  by  which  the  entries  and  cleai^ances  were  increased  from 
17  million  tons  in  1896  to  ^6^  million  tons  in  1898,  and  to 
39  million  tons  in  1S99.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  facts 
to  justify  these  figures,  I  say  nothing  about  them  pending  some 
explanation  or  verification. 

The  United  States  have  been  much  in  e^vidence  lately — buying 
fleets,  and  indicating  what  an  important  part  they  are  about  to 
play  in  ocean  carrying.  What  can  be  said  against  such  a  frankly 
disclosed  intention  ?  They  were  once  great  niaritim.e  carriers  ;  they 
were  formidable  competitors  of  ours ;  they  taught  us  new  ideas 
regarding  the  size  and  forms  of  ships,  and  we — not  too  pi'oud  to  learn 
— bettered  the  instruction.  They  had  virgin  forests  at  their  disposal. 
In  our  competition  with  their  wooden  sailing  ships  we  were 
beaten.  In  1850  they  did  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  entries  and 
clearances  in  the  United  States  ports ;  by  I8G0  their  proportion 
was  70'8  per  cent.  Then  two  things  happened,  which  not  only 
stopped  their  progress,  but  put  the  American  flag  into  a  very 
subordinate  position  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  Southern 
rebellion  led  to  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  either  by  destruction,  by 
capture,  or  by  sale.  We  had  in  the  meantime  found  ifc  possible  to 
build  ships  of  iron  and  to  propel  them  by  steam.  Hence,  by  1870, 
tlieir  proportion  in  American  ports  fell  from  70*8  per  cent,  to 
38*2  per  cent.,  by  1880  it  further  fell  to  18*9  per  cent.,  in  1890  it 
was  only  22*5  per  cent.,  and  so  lately  as  1900  it  was  21 '9  per 
cent. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  notwithstanding;  the  laro'e  increase 
in  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  American  ports  since 
1860,  the  amount  of  entries  and  clearances  under  the  American 
flag  remains  practicall}"  the  same  now  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  : — - 


Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast  in  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 


Yc:ir. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Toiiii;i!;c  under                       Percpiitajte  of 
Aiiiencnn  Y\;\'j.                      I'litui  Tonnnj^e. 

1860 

17,065,125 
56,444,146 

12,087,209                         70-8 

1900 

12  344  570                        :rq 

-  These  fisjnres,  as  well  as  tliosc  on  wliicli  tlie  foregoins^  poroentases  are  Ixisetl, 
include  the  hike  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  the  figures  exclu- 
sive of  this  trade  are  not  available  for  the  earlier  years.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  fiijures  in  Table  XIV  are  exclusive  cf  the  lake  trade.    . 
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The  percentage  of  tonnage  in  the  United  States  ports  which 
was  not  national,  was,  in  my  Paper  for  1880,  78*7  per  cent. ;  in 
1890,  77"9  per  cent.;  and  iu  1900,  83*i  per  cent.  The  British 
proportion  was,  iu  1880,  51*7  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  52*8  per  cent.; 
and  in  1900,  52*8  per  cent.     Very  little  variation. 

This  table  shows,  though  still  only  in  some  degi'ee,  the  work 
done  by  British  vessels  in  the  trade  of  foreig'n  countries,  which 
must  be  allowed  for  somehow  before  the  relative  position  of  our 
flag  can  be  appreciated.  It  also  furnishes  an  important  set-off  to 
the  figures  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  transactions  of  our  ports. 
I  may  add  that  these  operations  by  our  flag  in  and  between  ports 
abroad  are  the  main  source  of  Sir  R.  Giffen's  "Invisible  Export," 
and  a  remarkable  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  we  trade  inter- 
nationally. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  entries  and  clear- 
ances under  the  British  flag,  and  under  the  national  flag  in  the 
countries  stated,  was  as  follows : — 


Portugal 

United  Stiites. 

Russia    

Holland  

Belgium 

France  

Crermany 

Italy     ..'. 

Norvva}'   

Sweden    


Under  tlie  Britisli  Flag. 

Under  tlie  National  Flag. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

57-3 

7-3 

52-8 

i6'9 

44-7 

10-3 

44-6 

25'o 

44-6 

i6-3 

4.30 

28-4 

29-9 

47-5 

23-8 

48-8 

12-0 

66-1 

12-0 

38-3 

Table  XV  indicates  some  remarkable  changes  since  1890.  It 
excludes  small  ships,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Lloyd's  Register 
Book,  gives  an  account  of  the  size  and  tonnage  of  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  distinguishing  steam 
vessels  from  sailing.  In  1890  the  British  Empire  had  8|  million 
tons,  with  a  percentage  of  6o'5  steam.  In  1900  this  had  grown  to 
9^  million  tons,  with  a  percentage  of  77*9  steam.  The  United 
States  tonnage  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  its  proportion  of 
.steam  had  more  than  doubled.  Germany  had  a  similar  increase  in 
tonnage,  and  its  increased  proportion  of  steam  was  under  25  per 
•cent.  Fi-ance  had  increased  only  from  730,464  tons  to  840,674 
tons  in  1900,  and  the  proportion  of  steam  fell  from  677  to  64"5. 

The  tonnage  under  the  Norwegian  flag  fell  from  1,516,069  tons 
to  1,343,252,  but  the  proportion  of  steam  grew  from  117  to  34'8, 
it  nearly  trebled,  iu  fact. 

The  proportion  of  steamer  tonnage  for  the  enumerated  nations 
gives  an  average  of  67*5,  against  the  British  average  of  77*9. 
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T.viiLE  XVI. — Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  of  loo  To7is  and  upwards 
Built  by  each  of  the  several  Countries  of  the  World  during  1890  and  1900,  an 
recorded  in  ''^Lloyd's  Register  Bool:" 


1890. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Gross  Tons. 

Number.   '     Net  Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom  

Colonies     

632 
16 

1,076,220 
7.185 

84 
92 

121,015 
37,355 

716 

108 

1,197,235 

44,540 

Total  British 

648 

1,083,405 

176 

158,370 

824 

1,241.775 

United  States    

30 

5 

12 

14 

58.903 
1,352 
8,685 

7-  rtfik 

145 

2 

9 

18 

89.975 
661 

1,500 

175 
7 
21 
32 
68 
32 
24 
44 

56 
17 
33 
29 

148,87s 

2,013 

io,i8£; 

Austro-Hungary 

Denmark   

JFrance       

34.562 

102,465 

8,704 

26,133 
19,642 

Germany  

56                 s":8. 

12             i5!o83 

32       1         8,704 

4       j         2,757 

43       1      19,297 

Greece  

20 
1 

23,376 
345 

Holland  and  Belgium 
Italy  

Norway 

36       i       17,170 

2                           olo 

20 
15 

6 

9.983 
4.073 

969 

27,153 

5.052 

12,692 

7.555 

Russia 

Sweden 

Other  countries    

33 
23 

12,692 
6,586 

Total 

880 

1,328,541 

482 

318,268 

1,362 

1,646,809 

1900. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Gross  Tons. 

Number. 

Net  Tons. 

Number. 

Tons 

United  Kin gdom 

Colonies    

645 
16 

1,452,802 
6,570 

6 
31 

6,605 
5.498 

651 

47 

1.459,407 
12,068 

Total  British    

661 

1.459,372 

37 

12,103 

698 

1.471,475 

United  States  

93 

12 

9 

13 

70 

25 
13 
14 

17 
2 

192,560 

14.945 
16,163 

31.094 
203,179 

31,288 
47,149 
13.335 
28,949 
250 

5,447 
2,608 

104 

11 
52 
20 

25 
24 

1 

35 

5 

'05,371 

1,831 

70,224 

8,671 

8.505 
7,233 

269 
6.M9 

729 
1.5 '4 

197 
12 
20 
65 

90 

50 
37 
14 
36 
37 
22 
7 

297,931 

14.945 

17.994 

101,318 

211,850 

Austro-Hungary  

Denmark   

France  

Germany  

Greece   

Holland  and  Belgium 
Italy  

39,793 

54.382 

13,335 
29,218 

6,399 
6,176 
4.122 

Jaj)an     

Norway 

Russia    

Sweden 

Other  countries    

Total 

966 

2.046,339 

319 

222,599 

1,285 

2,268,938 

Note. — The  figures  for  steamers  are  based  on  the  gross  tonnage,  and  for  sailing 
vessels  on  the  net. 
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How  the  various  flags  stood  regarding  the  numher  of  ships 
built  in  1890  and  1900  is  shown  by  Table  XYI,  which  excludes 
vessels  under  lOO  tons,  and  is  taken  from  Lloyd's  Registry. 
The  United  States  and  Germany  doubled  their  proportion.  France 
nearly  trebled  its  tonnage  ;  this  sounds  large,  but  the  increase  was 
only  from  34,562  tons  to  101,318  tons,  and  this  chiefly  in  sailing 
vessels,  of  which  the  bounties  ai'e  the  explanation.  Italy  nearly 
trebled  its  production,  chiefly  in  steam — also  largely  explained  by 
bounties.  Of  the  total  production  in  1900,  viz.,  2,268,938  tons, 
the  British  portion  is  1,471,475,  or  64  per  cent.,  of  which  99*2 
per  cent.  Avas  steam. 

Table  XVII. — Steel  and  Iron  Vessels  Built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Classed  hy  "  Lloyd's  Register"  during  the  Years  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Steel. 

Iron. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Number. 

Gross  Tons. 

Number. 

Gross  Tons. 

Number 

Gross  Tons. 

Number.  Gross  Tons. 

1880 

'90 

1900 

19 
469 
508 

31,905 

921,491 

1,130,^66 

2 

56 
6 

1,34- 
107,578 

5,893 

313 
91 
71 

411,658 
39,--6 
14,-29 

29          35,801 
4             5,-94 

I  pointed  out  iu  my  last  paper  how  rapidly  steel  was  I'eplacing 
iron  in  the  construction  of  ships.  The  transformation  has  become 
still  more  complete  during  the  last  ten  years.  Out  of  a  total  of 
579  steel  and  iron  steamers  classed  by  Lloyd's  last  year,  only  71 
were  of  iron,  and  no  iron  sailing  vessels  were  classed  at  all. 

Removals  from  the  Registers. 

Table  XVIII. — Shoiving  the  Tonnage  removed  from  the  Registers  of  the 

United  Kingdom  in  each  Tear  from  1891  to  1900. 


year. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total  llemoved  Iroin 
the  Registers. 

Vessels. 

Net  Tons. 

Vessels. 

Net  Tons. 

I 
Vessels.    !     Net  Tons. 

1891 

321 
280 
318 

345 
406 

396 
435 
483 
514 
S2,^ 

241,564 
182,591 
229,331 
278,365 
346,514 
325,391. 
365,412 
432,587 
4.58,321 
460,683 

678 
602 
633 

595 
618 

6C4 
647 
683 
717 

706 

156,039 
165,391 
168,564 
147,903 
178.465 
189,127 
190,664 
226,722 
171,137 
182,088 

999           397,603 
882    1      347,985 
9";  I    1      397,895 
940    '      426,268 
1,024          524,979 
1,000          514,521 

'92 

'93 

'94 

'95 

'96 

'97 

1,082    1      556,076 
1,166          659,309 
1,231    '      629,458 
1,237          642,771 

'98 

'99 

1900 

Total    

4,029 

3,320,765 

6,483 

1,776,100 

ic  c^i^       5,096  865 

Average  

402 

332,076 

648 

177,610 

i;o5i    1      509,686 

Avei'age   of"| 
tlio  decade  \ 
1881-90....  J 

310 

179,199 

969 

239,100 

1,279          418,299 
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In  my  last  j^aper  I  showed  that  during  the  decade  1881-90  an 
average  of  969  sailing  ships  and  310  steamers  disappeared  from 
our  registers  every  year.  The  pace  slackened  during  the  decade 
1891-1900,  but  though  the  total  number  wras  less,  viz.,  an  average 
of  1,051  instead  of  1,279,  ^^^^  only  648  sailing  vessels  instead  of 
969,  the  number  of  steamers  that  disappeared  rose  from  an  annual 
average  of  310  to  402,  and  the  total  tonnage  that  went  off 
increased  from  an  annual  average  of  418,299  to  509,686  tons.  No 
other  State  added  half  as  much  to  its  registers  as  went  off  our 
registers  during  the  decade.  Of  course  some  of  the  vessels  that 
disappeared  were  wrecked,  some  were  broken  up,  but  a  large 
number  wei'e  sold  to  foreigners,  which  partly  explains  the  increases 
observed  in  the  steamer  tonnage  of  some  flags,  especially  the 
Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  During  the  decade  we  added 
to  the  registers  6,431,958  tons,  and  there  were  from  all  causes 
removed  from  our  registers  5,096,865  tons. 

What  shall  we  say  ?  Is  this  the  proof  of  decadence  P  I  mark 
it  rather  as  a  sign  of  health  and  strength,  courage,  and  enterprise 
in  this  great  British  industry.  Without  saying  anything  against 
the  tonnage  that  we  sold,  it  is  enough  to  add  that  it  was  replaced 
by  larger  and  more  competent  vessels,  so  that  to  the  flag  this  loss 
was  gain ;  and  the  competency  to  make  it  was  the  very  best  sign 
of  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  those  who  made  it. 

Wrecks  and  Collisions. 

I  show  sepai'ately  the  wi-ecks  during  the  decade  by  : — • 

BLE  XIX. — Showing  (he  Niimher  of  Total  Wrecks  during  the  Years  stated  ivhic.h  occurred, 
to  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  on  or  near  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Number  of  Total  Losses  arising  from  Collision  included  therein. 


Average 

Averase 

1891. 

1892.  1893. 

1894. 

1895.  1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

of  tlie 
Ten  Years 

of  tiie 
Ten  Yens 

i 



1891-1900. 

1881-90. 

recks     in-  1 

V  0  1  V  i  n  g  |- 
otal  loss     J 

427 

434 

249 

489 

434 

32J 

430 

358 

376 

356 

387-6 

46z-8 

tal    losses  ~| 

rom    col-  1 

isions    iu-  { 
•luded    in  [ 

83 

7i        60 

72 

78 

73 

70 

79 

67 

1^ 

72-9 

73"o 

bhe    aboTe  | 

j 

figures    .... } 

' 

The  satisfactory  fact  is  shown  in  this  table  that  the  grtat 
reduction  in  wrecks  on  our  coasts  which  characterised  the  decade 
1881-90,  made  further  progress  between  1891  and  1900.  The 
average  of  the  former  was  462-8  ;  this  figure  fell  in  the  last  decade 
to  387*6. 
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In  tlie  total  losses  arising  from  collisions  I  regret  to  say  there 
is  no  similar  redaction.  In  fact,  the  figures  for  the  two  decades  are 
nearly  the  same  :  73-0  for  1881-90,  only  fell  to  72-9  in  1891-1900. 
I  stated  my  views  on  this  subject  fully  in  my  last  paper.  The 
collisions  continue.  So  does  the  inoperative  system  of  penalties. 
These  are  often  veiy  heavy,  always  uncertain,  and  they  are 
inflicted  on  innocent  persons  who  do  not  cause  the  collisions,  but 
suffer  vicariously  for  the  faults  of  those  whose  competency  for 
their  duties  the  Board  of  Trade  has  certified.  I  am  not  sanguine 
of  any  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  collisions  until  thi.s 
system  is  radically  changed.  So  long  as  the  persons  whose 
greater  care  could  avoid  collisions  suffer  next  to  nothing,  and 
innocent  persons  pay  the  damages,  and  lawyers  reap  rich  harvests 
out  of  the  litigation,  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  collisions  and 
the  litigation  will  continue.  Possibly  some  d&y  we  may  be  wiser. 
When  penalties  are  inflicted  only  on  those  who  axe  to  blame  for 
collisions,  and  are  of  a  character  which  need  not  be  defeated  by 
insurance,  there  will  be  fewer  collisions  and  less  litigation.  In 
any  case,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  all  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  to  prevent  collisions,  and  the  great  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  maritime  affairs  in  every  othei" 
direction,  in  this  serious  matter  there  is  no  improvement.  I 
record  the  fact  with  much  regret. 

Men  Employed. 
Table  XX. — Showing  the  Number  of  Men  Employed  in  Steam  and  Sailing 
Vessels  in   the  Home,   Foreign,  and  Fishing  Trades,  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Channel  Islands,  and  distinguishing 
British  from  Foreign  Seamen. 


Number  of  Men  Employed  in 

TutMl. 

Of  wliich  Britisli. 

Year. 

Forei'.'ii. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1850.... 

8,700 

142,730 

I  '^1,430 





'60... 

;6,io5 

145,487 

171,59- 

157,312 

14,280 

'70.... 

48,755 

147,207 

19*;, 962 

177,951 

18,011 

'80.... 

84,304 

108,668 

192,972 

169,692 

23,280 

'90.... 

129,366 

84,008 

213-374 

186,147 

27,227 

1900.. 

161,170 

50,255 

21  1,4.25 

174,532 

36,89; 

It  was  certain  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  sailing 
vessels  would  show  a  very  large  reduction,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  is  so  largely  reduced.  In  1870 
we  bad  147,207  men  employed  in  sailing  ships;  in  1900,  only 
50,255.  In  steamers  in  1870  we  had  48,755  men  employed;  in 
1880,  84,304;  in  1890,  129,366,  and  in  1900,  161,170.  Taking  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  sailing  and  steam  together,  it  Avill  be 
seen  that  the  total  has  fallen  from  213,374  in  1880  to  211,425  in 
1900.     This  reduction  is  explained  by   the  large  deci-ease  in  the 


I 
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•number  of  sailing  vessels  already  alluded  to,  and  also  b}-  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  steamei-s.  These  figures  exclude  Lascars. 
Adding  Lascars,  the  total  number  of  men  employed  iu  1900  was 
247,448.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  employed  to  British 
(Asiatics  excluded)  was  in  1870,  9*2  per  cent.;  in  1880,  i2'i  per 
cent.;  in  1890,  127  per  cent.;  and  in  1900,  17*4  per  cent.  This 
pi'oportion  would  be  less  if  Asiatics  were  included  as  British  sea- 
men. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatics  are  included  as  foreigners, 
"the  proportion  would  be  larger.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  in  our  vessels,  however  regrettable  it  may  be,  I  do  not 
see  the  grounds  either  for  the  surprise  or  anxiety  which  finds 
expression  in  newspapers  and  reviews.  Having  regard  to  the 
large  proportion  of  the  over-sea  carrying  trade  done  by  our  flag  for 
foreign  States,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  sea- 
faring people  of  such  States  get  some  employment  in  our  ships, 
especially  as  the  wages  we  pay  are  higher,  and  the  food  and 
accommodation  better  than  in  foreign  vessels.  Of  course  in  one 
respect  it  would  suit  us  better  to  have  only  British  subjects  in  our 
ships,  but  we  live  and  trade  so  internationally  as  to  make  it  quite 
impossible,  even  if  it  were  reasonable,  to  object  to  foreign  labour. 
If  we  decided  that  our  ships  should  carry  only  for  our  own  country 
and  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  the  tonnage  under  our  fl.ag 
would  be  far  too  much,  and  would  certainly  undergo  large  and 
immediate  reduction.  That  would  be  far  more  against  both  our 
interest  and  security  than  the  employment  of  some  foreign  labour 
incidental  to  our  extensive  trade  iu  foreign  ports.  This  fact, 
indeed,  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  our  trade.  More- 
ovei",  to  look  at  the  matter  practically,  with  the  pressure  on  our 
labour  market  for  the  last  three  years,  where  would  the  70,000  men 
be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  we  suddenly  decided  to  employ 
no  foreigners  or  Lascars  in  British  ships  ?  We  have  no  such  amount 
■of  able-bodied  labourers  to  spare  from  other  industries.  It  is, 
moreover,  becoming  clearer  that  during  any  naval  war  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged,  our  maritime  trade  would  be  so  reduced  that, 
while  the  war  lasted,  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  labour  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  At  the  same  time  all  that  is  possible  to  do  to  keep 
up  British  labour  on  board  British  ships  should  be  done,  so  as  to 
keep  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  nation  active.  In  this  connection 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  some  practical  steps  are  being  now 
taken  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices,  to  which  effoi-ts  I 
wish  the  greatest  success.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  in  which 
Parliament  can  do  anything,  The  regulations  are  too  numerous 
already ;  as  these  increased,  apprentices  became  fewer,  and  the 
number  of  foreigners  in  our  service  increased.  The  time  may 
j-ather  have  come  to  consider  whether  much  of  this  well-intended 
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but  mischievous  interference  between  master  and  servant  should 
not  be  repealed.  It  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  between  any 
class  of  masters  and  servants  on  shore,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
answered  in  relation  to  employment  at  sea. 

Mortality  at  Sea. 
Table  XXT.  — Deaths  of  Seamen  reported  as  having  occurred  at  Sea  from  Varioiis  Causes 
in  Merchant  Vessels  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Compared  itrith  the  N^imber  of 
Seamen  required  to  Man  the   Vessels  xvhich  loere  Employed  during  each  of  the   Years 
stated. 


Year. 


1891  

'92  

'93  

'94  

•95  

'96  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1000  

Averdf^e  of  tlie  1 
ten  years   ....  J 


Steam  Vessels. 


Totiil 
Number  of 

Seamen 
Employed, 
including 

Masters. 


22, Si- 
ze,728 

27,703 
28,479 
29,739 
29,089 

31,145 
31,156 
33,471 
56,155 


Deaths  liv 

Wrecks 

and  Casualties. 


374 
302 
292 
572 

304 
41fi 
369 
203 
607 
374 


381 


Per- 
centaj; 


'■31 
3-24 

>"23 
>'44 

y^i 

5"32 

3-28 
)-i5 
^"45 

5'27 


0-Z9 


Deaths  by 

Accidents 

otlier  than  Wrecks 

or  Casualties. 


Number. 


Deaths  by 
Disease,  &c. 


137 

164 
103 
164 
15S 
149 
204 
120 
157 
127 

14S 


Per- 
ceniage. 

Number. 

OM  I 

267 

o"i  :; 

372 

o"o« 

210 

o'l; 

284 

0'12 

274 

OTi 

266 

o"i6 

263 

0'09 

240 

O'lZ 

249 

o"09 

339 

O'll 

276 

1 

Per- 
cental 


0-29 
o"i6 


0"20 
0'20 

o-i8 
o'i9 

0-2C, 


Total. 


Number. 


778 
838 
605 

1,020 
736 
831 
836 
563 

1,013 
840 


Per- 
ceutatre. 


o"64 
0-66 
0-47 
0-79 

0-57 
0*64 
o'64 

0-45 
0*76 
0-62 


806 


0-62 


Tear. 


1891 
'92 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 
'98 
'99 

1900 


Averas^e  of  the  1 
ten  years   ....  J 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Total 
Number  of 

Seamen 
Employed, 
including 

Masters. 


62,154 
60,765 
61,325 
59,188 

56.754 
53,825 
50,858 
47,286 

43,445 
41,017 


Deaths  by 

Wrecks 

uid  Casualties. 


HOO 

700 
528 
607 
583 
634 
408 
246 
425 
303 


i23 


Per- 
centage. 


1"29 

I'l «; 

0-86 

i'03 
i"03 
ri8 
o-8o 

0"52 

0-98 
0-74 

0*96 


Deaths  by 

Accidents 

other  than  Wrecks 

or  Casualties. 


228 
225 
197 
245 
221 
228 
179 
146 
129 
104 


Per- 
centage. 


o"37 
0-37 
o'32 
o"4i 

o'39 
0-42 

o'35 
0-31 
0-30 

0-25 


Deaths  by 
Disease,  &.c. 


Number. 


203 
220 
152 
164 
182 
173 
135 
160 
149 
128 


Per- 
centage. 


0-36 
0-25 
0-27 

o"32 

0'32 

0-27 

o'34 
o"34 

O't  1 


190 


o'34 


166 


Total. 


Number. 


1,231 

1,145 
877 

1,016 
986 

1,035 
722 
552 
703 
535 


880 


Per- 
centage. 

1-98 
1-88 

'■45 
1-71 

i"74 

1-92 
1-42 
1-17 

1-62 

r^o 


r6i 


Note. — Fishing  vessels  and  their  crews,  yachts  and  their  crews,  as  well   as  Lascars,  a« 
entirely  excluded  from  the  ahove  figures. 
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The  records  on  this  very  important  subject  for  the  decade  are 
satisfactory.  Since  the  angry  controversies  on  the  subject  it  has 
been  much  more  scientifically  treated.  It  is  quite  understood  now, 
that  before  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  loss  of  life  from 
sea  casualties,  we  must  deduct  from  the  deaths  which  happen  at 
sea  those  which,  arise  from  disease  and  accidents  to  which  men 
are  exposed  wherever  they  are  employed,  whether  at  sea  or  on 
land.  The  public  returns  are  constructed  so  as  to  enable  this  to 
be  easily  done.  If  there  were  no  deaths  from  wrecks  or  sea 
casualties,  our  seafaring  population  would,  if  employed  on  shore, 
yield  the  ordinary  quota  of  deaths.  The  variety  of  climate  to 
which  seamen  are  exposed,  the  hardships  and  exposure  to  which 
night  and  day  occupation  renders  them  liable,  and  the  dissipations 
in  which  they  sometimes  indulge,  have  also  to  be  considered.  It 
happens  also  that  the  figures  of  a  particular  year  in  a  decade  are 
affected  by  specially  disastrous  storms  as  in  1894  and  1899. 

But  the  question  which  the  statistician  or  the  philanthropist 
asks  is  the  simple  one — What  is  the  general  result  ?  And  I 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  table  shows  improvement.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  years  named,  the  number  of  steamer 
deaths  by  wreck  and  casualties  was  low.  The  highest  was  0*45 
per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  1899,  and  0*44  per  cent,  in  1894 
but  one  year  in  the  decade  it  is  as  Ioav  as  o'l^  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  is  0*29  per  cent.  The  deaths  from  the  same  causes  in 
sailing  vessels  were  highest  in  1891,  izg  per  cent.,  and  lowest  in 
1898,  0*52  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  decade  was  0-96  per 
cent.  It  still  seems  to  be  true  that  the  loss  of  life  on  board 
sailing  vess^s  from  wreck  and  casualty  is  three  times  that  on 
board  steamers.  Both  as  regards  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
unquestionably  greater  care  is  exercised  by  captains  and  oflBcers  • 
food  conditions  are  all  better  than  they  used  to  be  ;  and  havino- 
regard  to  the  fine  air  in  which  a  sailor  may  live,  his  life  chance 
ought  to  be  more  than  equal  to  that  of  most  labourers  on  shore. 

I  have  given  the  best  information  iia  my  power  as  re^-ards  the 
loss  of  life.  These  figures  have  to  be  taken  always  with  some  quali- 
fications, so  difficult  is  it  to  be  certain  that  the  area  on  which  the 
ratio  is  calculated  is  correct,  and  that  the  lives  exposed  to  risk  are 
so  exposed  continuously;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not.  But 
as  these  qualifications  applied  equally  to  other  decades,  the  com- 
parative instruction  which  results  from  the  figures  is  probably  very 
near  the  truth.  Of  coui'se,  if  a  quarter  of  amillion  human  beings  are 
employed  anywhere,  such  a  number  would  yield  its  quota  of  deaths 
from  accident,  disease,  &c.,  apart  from  accidents  directly  arisinf>- 
from  the  particular  employment.  The  vessels  are  much  better  than 
formerly,  the  accommodation  for  the  crews  is  bettei%  food  is  much 
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better,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  better.  No  doubt  there 
is  room  for  improvement,  but  so  there  is  in  all  our  towns,  if  the 
<;urrent  literature  on  the  Housing  Question  is  half  true. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  a  wider  consideration.  Marine 
underwriters  are  probably  the  most  acute  judges  as  to  whether  sea 
risks  are  increasing  or  diminishing,  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
premiums  charged  on  leading  classes  of  risks  in  1880,  1890,  and 
1900.     Only  as  a  sample  I  give  the  following  table  : — 


Eeduction  in  Premiums  of  Marine  Insurance. 
Table  XXII. — Hates  of  Premium  hy  the  best  Vessels  on  various  Voyages  as  under 


Specie  per  steamers. 

■From  Mexico     

,,       New  York  

,,       Australia 

,,       South  Africa 

To  Rio  Janeiro  

,,    Bombay     

Average  fall 

Guodx  f.p.a.  per  steamers. 
To  St.  Petersburg  (summer) 

,,    Mediterranean 

.,,    Cape  ports    

„   Bombay     

,,    Hong  Kong  

,,    Melbourne     

,,    New  York 

,,    West  Indies 

„    Montreal  (summer) 

Averag-e  fall     

Goods  f.p.a.  per  steamers. 
From   St.  Petersburg  (sum'r) 

„       Mediterranean    

„       Cape  ports  

,,       Bombay 

,,       Hong  Kong     

„       Melbourne 

„       New  York  

,,       West  Indies  

.,       Montreal  (summer)   ... 

Average  fall     


Premium    Premium    Fall 
per 
1880.  1890.       Cent. 


10  - 

It;  - 

7  6 

17  6 

\z  6 

6  8 


d. 


—      143 


6 

8 

?■?> 

6 

- 

40 

7 

6 

«;o 

6 

3 

17 

12 

6 

29 

8 

9 

^0 

5 

- 

25 

10 

- 

— 

6 

8 

1 1 

—      I  26 


7 

6 

-'^ 

6 

- 

2.0 

10 

- 

io 

6 

3 

';8 

12 

6 

<;'; 

10 

- 

"^O 

5 

- 

ii 

10 

- 

20 

7 

6 

— 

80 


Rise 
per 
Cent. 


12 


Premium 

in 

1900. 


5  - 

1  3 
4  6 
z  6 

2  6 
2  6 


9      6 


Fall 
since 
1890. 


24 


12 


—  7 


■^'se  I  Total 
since  I 
1890.!  fa"- 


50 
62 
64 
66 
50 
50 


57 


27 


36 


33 
20 
47 
55 
63 
62 
33 
20 


32 


Total 
Rise. 
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Tablk  XXII  Contd. — Rates  of  Premium  by  the  best  Vessels  on  various  Voyages. 


Sailers. 

Wool     from  Melbourne  

Nitrate    „      W.  Co.  S.  Am.... 

Jute  „      Calcutta 

G-rain       „      Frisco 

G-oods  to  Melbourne 

Average  fall 

Cargo  steamers. 

Cotton — Galveston  to  U.K 

Rice — Rangoon  to  U.K 

Coals — Tyne  to  Genoa 

Grain — Odessa  to  U.K.  (sum'r) 
,,  „  ,,  (winter] 
„         New  York  to  U.K 

Average  fall 

,,         rise 


Premium  :  Premium    Fall 
in  in 

1880.  1890. 


per 
Cent 


d. 


30 
40 
30 
40 
;o 


20 
27 
30 
30 
17 


33 


—         21 


15 

- 

12 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

10 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

10 

- 

27 


per 

Cent. 


Premium 
in 

1900. 


s.  d. 

25  - 

32  6 

45  - 

35  - 


Fall 
since 
1890. 


10 


Rise 
since 

1890. 


25 


28 


33 


Tola 
Fall. 


12 


23 


Tola  1 
Rise. 


50 


3i 


33 


In  every  trade  except  one  there  is  a  large  reduction  in  steamer 
premiums.  The  exception  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence  risks.  On  sailing 
ships  thei-e  has  been  very  little  reduction  from  the  premiums 
current  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  rise  in  the  premiums 
current  in  1890.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  decline  in 
steamer  premiums  from  1880  to  1900  on  specie  was  about  57  per 
cent.,  and  on  goods  by  liners  about  34  per  cent.  On  goods  by 
ordinary  cargo  steamers  there  was  a  fall  between  1880  and  1890 
of  about  27  per  cent.,  but  between  1890  and  1900  there  was 
very  little  change.  It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  it  is  true,  that  some 
of  this  decline  in  insui'ance  premiums  is  due  to  increased  com- 
petition between  underwriters ;  but  after  due  allowance  is  made 
for  that,  it  seems  to  confirm  the  lesson  taught  by  the  reduced 
loss  of  life  at  sea,  viz.,  that  traffic  by  sea  is  far  safer  than  it 
ever  was,  and  reflects  credit  on  British  shipbuilders,  marine 
architects,  captains,  and  officers,  whose  minds  have  for  a  long 
time  been  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  gratifying 
result. 
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Suez  Canal  Traffic. 

Table  XXIII. — Shou-ing  the  Nvmher  and  Net  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1870,  1880.  1890,  and  1900. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Net  Tonnajie. 

Transit  Receipts. 

Mean 
jVet  Tonnage 
per  Vessel. 

Proportion  of 

British  Vessels 

to  TofHl  Tonnasre. 

1S70   .... 

'80  .... 

'90  ... 
1900  .... 

486 
2,026 
3,389 
3,441 

436,609 
3,057,421 
6,890,094 
9,738,152 

frs. 

5,159-327 
39,840,487 
66,984,000 
90,623,608 

898 
1,509 
2,033 
2,830 

i'er  cnt. 
79"97 

77-37 

56'73 

Note. — The  above  figures  include  warships,  transjiorts,  and  Government 
chartered  vessels. 


This  table  will  be  construed  as  showing'  that  the  British  flag 
is  losing  place.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  traffic  is  done  under  our  flag,  as  it  was  in  1880.  The 
fall  in  the  proportion  was  only  to  77*37  per  cent,  in  1890.  But  in 
1900  the  British  proportion  had  fallen  to  5673  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  There  are,  however,  some  obvious  explanations  of  the 
fact. 

1st.  Our  Government  had  employed  during  1900,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  from  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  no  less  than  1,571,969  tons  of  shipping,  hardly 
any  of  which  went  via  the  canal ;  a  large  propoi-tion  of  this 
tonnage  would  have  been  using  the  canal,  and  consequently 
increasing  the  British  proportion  of  tonnage  for  1900,  but  for 
the  war. 

2nd.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  it  was  correct  to  say 
that  four-fifths  of  the  canal  traffic  was  done  by  our  flag,  the  other 
nations  had  not  suitable  vessels  for  that  route. 

3rd.  Further,  Germany  was  a  very  moderate  second  to  us  even 
in  1890  with  only  7*12  per  cent,  of  the  traffic,  and,  still  inore 
remarkable,  France  was  third  with  only  5*31  per  cent.  Holland 
was  fourth  with  3*6 1  per  cent.  That  state  of  things  was  not 
likely  to  last.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  last. 

4th.  Bounties  on  building  and  on  navigation,  and  special 
railway  rates,  and,  as  another  method  of  helping  the  national 
flag,  the  payment  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues  on  its  vessels  by  at 
least  one  flag  (as  I  have  already  mentioned),  have  changed  the 
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conditions;  siid,  coupled  Avith  the  employment  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  tonnage  in  Soutli  Africa,  largely  explain  the  reduction 
in  our  percentage  for  1900.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  tonnage  in  the  canal  trade  increased  seven-fold  between  1870 
and  1880  ;  that  it  more  than  doubled  between  1880  and  1890 ;  and 
that  between  1890  and  1900  it  increased  41  per  cent.,  it  was 
inevitable  that  our  percentage  in  the  earlier  decades  could  not 
continue.  I  need  only  add  to  this  that  in  1898,  the  year  before 
the  South  African  war  made  such  demands  on  our  ships,  the 
British  tonnage  in  the  Suez  Canal  traific  was  8,691,093  gross 
tons,  against  7,771,346  gross  tons  for  1900,  compared  with  Grerman 
1,353,161  gross  tons  in  1898,  grown  to  2,047,230  gross  tons  in 
1900.  The  circumstances  were  quite  exceptional.  While  we  were 
occupied  in  South  Africa  and  diverted  some  canal  tonnage, 
Germany  sent  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage  through  the 
canal  for  its  China  expedition.  Our  contribution  to  that  expe- 
dition was  done  mainly  from  India,  and  consequently  made  no 
mark  on  the  canal  returns. 

5th.  I  must  add,  moreover,  that  several  circumstances  have 
been  operating,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  decade, 
calculated  to  reduce  our  proportion.  India  has  so  largely 
developed  her  coal  production,  that  she  takes  comparatively 
little  British  coal  now.  The  exports  of  coal  from  Calcutta  were 
137,000  tons  in  1891;  in  1900  they  were  1,737,244  tons.  This 
enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  native  coal  necessarily  lessens 
the  Suez  Canal  traffic  outwai-ds  under  our  flag.  In  a  less  degree 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  regarding  salt,  supplies  of 
which  are  now  imported  into  India  from  various  places  east  of 
Suez.  This  means  a  larger  employment  of  British  ships  in 
Indian  waters,  but  less  Suez  Canal  traffic.  Owing  to  bad  crops 
and  famines,  India  had  less  to  export  to  Europe,  which  of  course 
tells  directly  on  the  canal  traffic.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the 
increased  size  of  steamers  is  lessening  the  advantages  of  the 
canal  route  compared  with  the  Cape,  so  that  many  liners  now 
prefer  the  latter  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  trades. 

The  proportion  of  British,  French,  German,  and  Dutch  tonnage 
in  the  canal  traffic  throughout  the  decade  is  shown  in  : — 


D  2 
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The  Isthmian  Canal. 

My  two  previous  papers  alluded  to  the  proposed  Panama  Canal. 
I  ventured  the  opinion  that  after  the  heavy  losses  suffered,  the 
European  public  were  nob  likely  to  risk  further  capital  in  the 
enterprise.  Lately,  however,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
United  States  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  canal  ought  to 
be  made,  and  that  to  prevent  the  development  of  European 
interests  on  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  control  in  time  of 
war,  the  United  States  ought  to  make  it.  Our  interest  is  in 
favour  of  the  canal  being  made,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  give  us  proper  securities  for  its  neutrality 
during  wai%  and  its  use  on  common  terms  to  all  flags  during 
peace.  I  hope  the  obstacles  arising  out  of  the  Clayton- Bulwer 
Treaty  will  be  extinguished  by  friendly  arrangement  between  the 
two  Governments. 


Bounties  and  Subsidies. 

On  this  subject,  the  Society's  Journal  for  September  contained 
a  paper  so  full  of  interesting  information  by  our  esteemed 
Secretary,  that  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  say  much,  except 
to  refer  all  who  desire  information  thereon  to  that  paper.  In 
addition,  I  may  refer  to  a  paper  presented  to  Parliament  in 
June,  1901  (Commercial  No.  4,  1901),  respecting  bounties  on 
ship  building,  &c.,  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  other  countries. 

It  is  uncertain  while  I  write  whether  the  United  States 
Government  will  decide  to  make  an  effort  by  subsidies  to  improve 
its  position  in  the  over-sea  trade.  A  large  party  in  America 
favour  the  policy  of  subsidies  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 
But  it  would  not  suit  us  to  have  our  food  carried  in  subsidised 
American  ships  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  flag.  It  is  enough 
that  it  should  be  grown  abroad.  If  we  are  to  be  excluded  from 
its  carriage,  we  should  have  to  inquire  what  alternatives  the 
"  resources  of  civilisation  "  have  left  to  us.  Tariffs  have  greatly 
restricted  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  so  that  for  the  most 
part  our  vessels  have  to  go  there  empty ;  we  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  exclusion  of  our  ships  from  grain  carriage  merely 
because  vessels  with  large  bounties  could  carry  cheaper.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  see  how  such  trade  could  be  regarded  as  either 
free  or  fair.  Many  things,  however,  are  likely  to  happen  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  strange  to  see  so  many  liners  subsidised  to  run  to  British 
ports,   such   as   Bombay,    Calcutta,   Singapore,  Hong    Kong,   and 
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Australian  ports.  Against  other  flags  than  ours  in  these  ports, 
in  open  competition,  nothing  can  be  said ;  but  it  will  be  very 
regrettable  should  it  become  necessary  to  levy  duties  on  such 
subsidised  flags  equal  to  their  bounties  should  the  practice  go 
much  further.  A  bounty  is  only  another  form  of  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  against  us  when  it  relates  to  trade  in  British  ports, 
and  of  course  that  is  a  game  at  which  two  can  play.  I  hope 
nothing  of  the  kind  may  become  necessary,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  necessary  yet. 

France,  I  think,  led  the  way  in  this  system  of  bounties,  and  so 
far  as  appears  she  has  not  gained  much  by  it.  Between  1890  and 
1900  French  imports  and  exports  increased  only  I2  million  £ 
sterling,  from  327  to  339  million  £.  That  is  a  poor  result 
seeing  that  the  French  Government  paid  dui-ing  the  ten  years 
1891-1900  in  bounties  for  construction  and  navigation  nearly 
5^^  million  £  sterling,  in  addition  to  over  10  million  £  sterling 
in  subventions  for  postal  services.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
total  entries  and  clearances  of  French  shipping  at  French  ports 
in  1890  was  9,254,879  tons,  and  in  1899  only  10,137,277  tons; 
and  that  the  percentage  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  under  the 
French  flag  in  French  ports  fell  from  31-9  in  1890  to  28-4  in  1899. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  is  given  at 
932,735  for  1889,  and  957,755  for  1899.  These  cannot  be  regarded 
as  encouraging  facts  for  States  which  are  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  the  bounty  system  against  us. 

The  German  bounties  cannot  be  easily  stated.  They  are  not 
limited  to  payments  for  postal  services,  nor  to  money  grants;  they 
include  some  tariff  questions  and  preferences  on  railway  rates 
which  practically  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  certain  kinds  of 
business.  They  were  avowedly  adopted  not  merely  as  the  value 
of  the  postal  service,  but  as  value  paid  for  "  important  interests  of 
"  the  German  export  industry,  the  requirements  of  the  navy,  and 
"  of  colonial  policy."  The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  of 
Germany  is  only  from  1,320,721  in  1889  to  1,639,552  in  1898,  but 
the  proportion  of  steamers  in  this  quantity  is  not  stated.  It  has 
probably  largely  increased.  It  is  without  doubt  true  to  say  that, 
without  subsidies,  the  German  lines  to  East  Africa  and  to  our 
Australian  ports  could  not  have  been  run.  Mr.  Consul-General 
Ward  ends  his  report,  published  in  the  Pai-liamentary  paper 
already  referred  to,  by  saying  that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  further  statistics  than  he  sends,  he  is  not  able  to  furnish 
the  same  in  a  more  complete  form,  but  that  the  figures  which 
he  has  sent  will  sufficiently  prove  that  "  the  direct  and  indirect 
"  bounties  granted  by  the  State  to  the  several  German  steamer 
"  lines  above  referi-ed  to  have  been  of  very  valuable  use  towards 
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*'  developing  German  trade  with  the  Levant,  East  Africa,  Australia, 
*'  and  the  Far  East." 

I  only  mention,  as  regards  Japan,  that  the  amount  paid  for 
bounties  in  1890  was  153,563/.  sterling,  and  that  it  increased  by 
1899  to  584,696/. 


Conclusion. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  think  I  am  justiSed  in  saying  that 
our  investigation  has  revealed  no  signs  of  decadence.  We  have 
passed  through  great  changes  ;  from  wooden  to  iron  and  steel 
ships ;  from  sail  to  steam ;  from  small  to  large  and  much  lai'ger 
vessels  ;  and  the  figures  I  have  submitted  indicate  health,  strength, 
and  ever  increasing  efficiency. 

There  are  two  points  relating  to  shipping  which  I  wish 
specially  to  emphasise.  The  first  relates  to  coal  supplies ;  the 
second  to  food  supplies — the  first  essential  equally  to  our  naval 
and  to  our  mercantile  fleet ;  the  second  essential  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  of  forty  millions  inhabiting  a  group  of 
islands  on  the  western  verge  of  the  European  Continent. 

As  to  Goal  Supplies. — It  is  more  than  satisfactory  that  we  are 
not  now  solely  dependent  on  our  own  coal  measures.  The  mineral 
is  being  worked  in  constantly  inci'easing  quantities  in  other  parts 
of  our  Empire,  notably  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  India,  in  Natal, 
and  in  Borneo.  It  is  also  being  worked  in  France,  Belgium, 
Gei-many,  Spain,  and  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  the  United 
States  is  raising  nearly  as  much  coal  as  we  do.  Eastwards  of  the 
Red  Sea  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  coal  consumed  is 
either  Indian  or  Japanese,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  in  a  short  time  supplies  of  excellent  China  coal  will  be 
available.  It  is  consequently  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
supplies  of  this  essential  commodity  will  not  fail  such  nations 
as  have  the  means  for  its  cheap  carriage  by  sea.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  reasonable  still  to  expect,  that  before  the  new  century 
is  much  older,  more  economic  methods  of  using  coal  will  reward 
the  eager  scientific  researcli  now  being  pursued  by  the  engineers 
of  all  countries.  Moi-eover,  the  use  of  petroleum  for  sea-propulsion 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  large  development ;  and,  lastly,  when 
electric  power  has  got  fairly  into  use  on  land,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  means  will  be  devised  for  its  use  at  sea.  The  vain  attempts 
recently  made  to  keep  coal  far  above  its  normal  value  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  only  demonstrate  their  futility  by  hastening 
all  these  attempts  to  find  substitutes  for  it  and  to  economise 
its  use.  Whether,  therefore,  one  thinks  of  coal  as  a  factor  in 
shipping  or  in  national  defence,  I  venture  to  submit  that  there  are 
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no  grounds  for  pessimistic  fears,  whatever  reasons  there  may  be 
for  watchfulness — sometimes  even  for  anxiety. 

As  to  Food  Supplies.— 1  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  how 
greatly  the  importance  of  the  tonnage  question  has  changed  since 
my  earlier  papers.  The  tonnage  question  was  theu  thought 
chiefly  to  concern  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  underwriters  and 
seamen.  The  public  took  very  little  interest  in  it.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  now.  The  public  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  tonnage  question  relates  vitally  to  our  supplies  of  food.  It  is 
only  dawning  on  the  public  mind  and  imagination  what  is  meant 
by  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  which  come  to  onr  tables  being 
absolutely  dependent  on  sea-carriage.  No  doubt  we  are  defended 
by  the  navy,  but  we  are  fed  by  the  mercantile  fleet.  Any  failure 
of  the  latter  would  soon  develop  a  state  of  things  which  the  most 
powerful  navy  could  not  prevent.  In  this  way  the  questions  of 
national  defence,  of  coal,  and  food  supply  have  become  inextricably 
mixed ;  the  tonnage  question  is  therefore  not  less  but  more 
important  than  it  ever  was.  Of  course  the  question  of  food 
comes  first,  for  unless  the  people  are  fed,  what  would  there  be 
to  defend  ?  The  most  magnificent  fleet  at  sea  would  not  keep  a 
starving  population  quiet.  May  I  ask,  therefore,  whether  any  one 
thinks  it  a  safe  arrangement  to  be  dependent  on  foreign-grown 
wheat  and  sea-communications  for  the  daily  bread  of  four- 
fifths  of  our  population  ?  Ought  our  rulers  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  degree  of  dependence  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  only  answer 
of  statesmanship  to  such  a  problem  is — Laissez-faire  ?  The  stake 
is  too  big  !  No  doubt  Votes,  and  Education,  and  Housing,  and  other 
things  are  important,  but  compared  with  food,  with  daily  bread, 
and  the  terrible  risks  of  its  absence,  or  its  insufficient  supply, 
even  these  things  are  insignificant.  Our  present  position  is  the 
direct  result  of  laws  wisely  enacted  in  totally  different  circum- 
stances— laws,  moreover,  which  answered  the  nation's  purpose  at 
the  time,  though  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  glowing  pictures  of 
prosperity  to  our  own  agriculture  with  which  they  were  heralded. 
Our  wheat  production  has  declined  one-half  since  those  laws  were 
enacted,  while  our  consumption  has  doubled.  Do  not  all  these 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  for  their  re- 
consideration ?  "  New  occasions  make  new  duties  " — even  our 
own  territories,  instead  of  sending  us  a  larger  proportion  of  wheat 
than  in  the  previous  decade,  are  sending  us  less.  Surely  our 
interest  must  lie  in  some  policy  which  would  largely  increase 
the  contribution  of  our  own  territories,  so  that  we  may  not 
aggi^avate  the  risks  of  sea  communications  by  depending  to  such 
an  increasing  extent  on  foreign  nations  being  willing  to  sell.  I 
hope  those  who  record  the  next  series  of  tonnage  decades,  may 
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be  able  to  point  out  that  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  took  such 
possession  of  the  British  people  and  of  their  Parliament,  that  they 
decided  to  make  the  Old  Country  and  her  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies more  useful  to  each  other  in  this  matter  of  food  supplies, 
and  took  the  necessary  measures  io  secure  that  end  in  time.  We 
have  the  ships  to  cany  the  wheat,  and  we  have  the  navy  to  protect 
its  transit — but  I  submit  it  ought  to  be  a  prime  object  of  English 
policy,  to  lessen  our  dependence  for  daily  bread  on  those  who 
either  might  properly  want  the  corn  themselves,  or  be  reluctant 
sellers  to  us  in  case  of  war. 


Discussion  on  Sir  John  Glover's  Paper, 

Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  referring  to  the  remarks 
in  which  the  author  deprecated  the  pessimistic  spirit  which 
was  so  much  abroad  at  the  present  time,  said  that,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  a  pessimistic  spirit  led  to  exertion,  he  thought  it 
was  a  wholesome  sign,  but  exertion  was  not  always  wise,  and 
changes  made  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  might  increase  the 
very  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  remove.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  of  the  great  advance  which  had  been  made  in 
our  mercantile  marine.  The  changes  which  had  taken  place,  so 
far  from  having  been  a  terror  to  the  builders  and  owners  of  ships, 
had  been  an  encouragement,  and  that  encouragement  had  been 
followed  by  success.  That  circumstance  was  one  which  ought  to 
lead  them  to  new  hopes.  Complaints  were  constantly  being  made 
in  the  reports  of  foreign  consuls, —  in  which  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  information  of  a  valuable  character, — as  to  the  inflexibility  of 
the  leaders  of  British  industry,  who  .seemed  to  be  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  showed  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  circumstance  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  change.  It 
was  quite  cleai-,  however,  from  Sir  John  Glover's  paper,  that  that 
apathy  and  inaptitude  did  not  attach  to  the  owners  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  he  thought  that  to  every  Englishman  who  was 
proud  of  England's  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  as 
Mistress  of  the  Seas,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  find  in  the  rigid  and 
scientific  and  careful  investigation  of  so  high  an  authority  as 
Sir  John  Glover,  evidence  that  should  lead  them  on  to  nesv  hopes, — 
those  hopes  being  justified  by  the  encouragement  and  experience 
of  no  less  than  fifty  years. 

Mr.  T.  v.  S.  Angier  called  attention  to  a  deficiency  that  had 
struck  him,  and  rather  surprised  him,  viz.,  that  Sir  John,  having- 
shown  how  much  our  people  depended   on  this  great  mercantile 
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fleet  for  their  food,  had  made  no  mention  of  the  food  of  the  ships 
themselves,  i.e.,  freights.  The  history  of  freights  dui'ing  all  these 
decades  was  very  interesting.  It  illuminated  many  subjects  which 
vitally  affected  the  progress  of  the  fleet,  as  freights  were  the  entire 
food,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  ships  existed.  They  would  not 
have  seen  these  enormous  increases  it'  they  had  not  had  occupation 
for  the  ships,  or,  in  other  words,  freights  for  them  to  earn ;  and  in 
his  opinion  an  important  statistical  paper  might  he  written  tracing 
the  history  of  the  freights  by  which  the  ships  lived.  He  had  been 
a  very  careful  follower  in  Sir  John  Glover's  footsteps,  and  had 
gathered,  from  somewhere  about  the  year  1834,  a  correct  and 
reliable  history  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  EvELTN  Cecil,  M.P.,  I'emarked  that,  owing  to  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Shipping 
Subsidies,  he  could  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  he  might  mention  one  or  two  facts  which  had  either 
come  out  in  the  evidence,  or  which  the  evidence  had  suggested 
to  him  as  bearing  upon  this  most  interesting  paper.  One  of  the 
facts  which  he  did  not  think  liad  been  mentioned  was,  that 
Crermany,  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  some  other  countries,  had 
been  building  large  merchant  vessels,  running  at  a  speed  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  vessels  we  possessed.  He  referred  more 
particularly  to  the  "  Deutschland,"  which  he  believed  steamed  at 
23  knots,  and  he  believed  that  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Zweite  " 
Jind  the  "  Kronprinz  Wilhelm"  steamed  at  about  the  same  speed. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Select  Committee  went, 
the  average  speed  of  English  fast  vessels  was  about  18  knots. 
This  of  course  raised  a  further  question  as  to  whether,  if  we  were 
at  war,  we  should  not  be  veiy  seriously  handicapped,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  operations  of  fast  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
foreigners,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  not  being  able  to  com- 
mandeer, if  he  might  so  express  it,  merchant  vessels  of  our  own 
which  could  run  at  as  great  a  speed  as  the  foreign  vessels.  He 
noticed  also  that  it  was  suggested  in  the  paper  that  the  German 
Government  gave  a  sympathetic  pati-onage  and  assistance  to  the 
mercantile  marine,  .and  that  efforts  in  a  maritime  direction  ap- 
peared to  be  more  appreciated  by  some  Governments  than  by 
others.  The  German  Emperor  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  which  his  position  in  the  country  enabled  him 
to  do.  It  was  difficult  therefore  to  draw  a  precise  parallel  between 
Germany  and  ourselves.  Another  matter  mentioned  in  the  paper 
was  the  employment  of  Asiatics.  If  large  vessels  were  to  be  manned 
entirely  by  Asiatic  crews  in  time  of  war,  some  difficulty  might 
arise.  In  the  German  contracts  Avith  their  subsidised  steamship 
companies  there  was  an  article  inserted  to  insure  that  the  large 
majority,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  crew,  should  be 
native  Germans.  For  ships  trading  to  the  tropics  it  was  no  doubt 
necessary  to  make  an  exception  as  regarded  the  stokers  and  people 
employed  in  the  engine  rooms.  He  felt  much  freer  to  touch  upon 
the  question  of  our  food  supply  in  time  of  war.  It  was  probably 
true  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
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wheat  for  their  food;  but  while  tliey  were  all  aware  of  that,  the 
remedy  was  never  made  so  clear.  It  was  often  stated  that  states- 
men ought  to  grapple  with  the  problem  more  thoroughly,  but 
what  precisely  was  intended  by  that  statement  was  always  some- 
what vagne.  If  it  was  intended  that  our  wheat  supplies  should 
be  hoarded  up,  after  all,  they  could  not  be  hoarded  up  indefinitely. 
He  understood  Sir  John  to  suggest  that  they  should  try  to  get  the 
Colonies  to  gi'ow  more  wheat,  and  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
practical  form  that  the  suggestion  could  take.  There  was  a 
district  in  the  new  Orange  River  Colony,  on  the  borders  of 
Basutoland,  which  was  by  all  accounts  very  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  wheat.  ,  And  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  Colonies  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  might  be  persuaded  in  some  degree 
to  assist  the  mother  country  by  growing  more  wheat ;  but  if  these 
Colonies  found  it  more  suitable  to  grow  something  else,  or  that 
it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  compete  with  Russia  in  shipping- 
food  to  England,  he  very  much  doubted  whether  they  would  do  it. 
Possibly,  ownng  to  his  inability  to  gi-asp  the  question,  he  did  feel 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  the  remedy  they  were 
to  set  themselves  to  establish.  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that, 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  freights,  was  the  question  of 
shipping  conferences  or  rings,  and  their  effect  upon  tlie  mercantile 
marine,  which  he  thought  might  well  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  subject. 

Mr.  E.  R.  P.  Moon,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  point  which  the 
author  had  raised,  in  relation  to  our  food  supply.  He  failed  to 
understand  what  was  the  precise  remedy  contemplated  by  the 
author,  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  recognised  and 
deplored.  To  send  the  people  back  to  the  land — if  that  were 
practical — would  be  equally  desirable,  as  well  for  the  physique  of 
the  race  as  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  home-grown  food 
supplies.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Mavy  League,  he  felt  that 
this  was  an  additional  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  on 
which  they  could  place  absolute  reliance,  since  it  was  desirable  to 
leave  these  economic  questions  to  work  themselves  out  in  their 
own  way,  for  it  had  been  found  that  interference  with  them 
always  caused  unexpected  and  serious  dislocations.  In  conclusion, 
he  asked  how'  it  was  that  in  Table  XX  the  number  of  foreign 
seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine  was  given  at  36,000,  whereas  a 
little  further  on  in  the  paper  the  number  was  given  as  70,000. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  noticed  that  the  imports  in  Table  II  were 
the  sum  of  the  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  Although  this 
was  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  tonnage  statistics,  since  from 
that  standpoint  they  wanted  to  know  the  weight  actually  carried, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better,  when  the  author  spoke  of  the  food 
supply,  to  convert  the  flour  into  its  equivalent  of  wheat  before 
making  the  addition.     The  proportion  coming  to  this  country  in 

*  The  alteratioa  in  the  heading  of  Table  XX  here  suggested   has    now  been 
carried  out.— Ed. 
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the  form  of  flour  had  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  so  that 
the  supply  of  foreign  wheat,  expressed  as  grain,  had  grown  more 
than  the  author  showed. 

Mr.  Hooker's  main  object  in  rising  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  the  use  of  statistics  of  "  ton-miles,"  or  as  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  had  expressed  it,  the  "carrying  energy"  of  our  ships. 
Daring  the  past  half  century  there  had  of  course  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  average  distance  travelled  by  ships,  and  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  ton-mileage  performed  would  show  a  much  larger 
growth  in  the  work  done  than  was  indicated  by  statistics  of  the 
actual  tonnage.  The  cai'rying  energy  might,  he  thought,  be 
obtained  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  multiplying  the 
tonnage  from  each  country  by  the  average  distance  of  the 
principal  ports  concerned.  He  had  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
whether  the  data  given  by  Sir  John  Glover  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  a  very  rough  "  first  appi'oximation  "  of  the  change  in  average 
distance  travelled  between  1860  and  1900,  by  considering  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  as  a  function  solely  of  the  tonnage, 
distance,  and  speed  (or  rather  efficiency).  A  rough  estimate  of 
the  quantities  impoi^ted  might  be  obtained  by  correcting  the  value 
of  our  total  trade  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers.  As  regards 
increase  in  efficiency,  the  author  spoke  of  one  ton  of  steam  as  being 
equivalent  to  three  tons  of  sail.  Since  1860  most  of  our  tonnage 
had  changed  from  sail  to  steam,  and  he  would  therefore  assume  the 
efficiency  to  be  now  three  times  as  great  as  in  that  year.  On  these 
assumptions  it  would  appear  that  the  average  distance  from  which 
our  imports  now  came  was  something  like  four  times  what  it  was 
in  1860.  Of  course  numerous  other  considerations  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  such  a  calculation ; — for  instance,  no 
allowance  had  been  made  for  increase  in  speed  (on  the  other 
hand  the  proportion  of  sailing  vessels  is  still  appreciable) — ^but 
these  remarks  would  serve  as  a  sketch  of  a  method  which  might 
be  followed.  Such  a  method  might  perhaps  be  termed  "  juggling 
with  figures,"  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
more  accurate  method  of  calculating  the  ton-mileage  indicated 
above  would  yield  a  figure  anything  like  this. 

He  wished  to  ask  the  author  also  whether  similar  considerations 
could  be  held  to  affect  the  number  of  foreigners  employed  in 
British  vessels.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  Norwegians  especially 
were  frequently  taken  on  for  short  voyages  between  England  and 
Norway,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  change  in  the  crews  of  such 
vessels.  Many  foreigners  would  thus  be  recorded  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  so  that  if  he  were  correct  in  his  surmise  a 
record  of  "man-miles,"  analogous  to  a  record  of  "ton-miles," 
might  show  the  Britisli  element  as  a  somewhat  larger  percentage 
than  appeared  from  the  statistics  at  present  available  as  to  the 
number  of  seamen. 

The  Phesident  expressed  the  great  interest  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  this  important  and  valuable  paper.  It  was,  he  believed, 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  or  of  any  other,  that  it  had 
fallen  to  any  one  to  record  the  history  of  his  own  business  for  fifty 
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years,  yet,  seeing  their  friend  so  hearty  and  so  vigorous,  he  thought 
they  would  hope  that  they  might  have  the  great  pleasure  of  having 
another  paper  by  him  ten  years  hence.  Sir  John  had  pointed  out 
some  facts  vrhich  might  well  induce  their  friends  over  the  water,  who 
were  endeavouring  artificially  to  stimulate  their  shipping  industry 
by  grants  and  bounties,  to  consider  how  very  little  good  they  effected 
by  these  attempts,  and  how  very  expensive  they  were  to  their 
own  people.  For  his  own  part  he  must  confess  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  such  regulations,  for  instance,  as  prevailed  in  the  trade 
between  France  and  Algiers  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  done 
away  with,  and  he  thought  Parliament  might  very  well  consider 
whether  some  friendly  remonstrances  might  not  be  addressed  to 
foreign  countries  with  reference  to  prohibitions  which  were,  he 
believed,  of  no  advantage  to  the  countries  adopting  them,  and 
which  were  certainly  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sir  John 
had  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years  showed  no 
signs  of  decadence  or  falling  off  so  far  as  our  trade  and  commerce 
were  concerned,  or  at  any  rate  so  far  as  regarded  the  great 
interest  with  which  his  name  was  so  intimately  associated.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  paper,  his  difficulties  had  been 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Cecil  and  Mr.  Moon.  He 
quite  felt  the  gravity  of  the  facts  Sir  John  Glover  had  mentioned. 
We  had  a  population  which  it  was  impossible  to  feed  upon  the 
produce  of  these  islands,  but  he  had  derived  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world 
were  not  likely  ever  to  be  united  against  us.  There  was  safety 
perhaps  in  the  number  of  quarters  from  which  our  supplies  came. 
As  to  storing  up  quantities  of  food,  his  little  knowledge  of  natural 
history  rather  induced  him  to  entertain  grave  doubts  whether 
large  stocks  could  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time.  He  under- 
stood that  Sir  John  Glover's  suggestion  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  Sir  John  would,  perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  statesmen 
and  members  of  Parliament,  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  would  like  them  to  carry  out  his  views, 
and  pe]'haps  on  a  future  occasion  he  might  develop  that  most 
interesting  subject. 

Sir  John  Glover  (in  reply)  referred  to  Sir  Francis  Powell's 
z^emark  that  pessimistic  ideas  were  sometimes  beneficial,  and  said 
that  in  his  opinion  that  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  quantity. 
He  urged  that  the  moral  was  that  they  should  beware  of  percent- 
ages unless  they  knew  something  of  the  figures  on  which  they 
were  founded.  He  considered  Mr.  Angler's  suggestion  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  history  of  freights  in  the  history  of  tonnage  was 
valual)le,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Angier  would  contribute  a  paper  on 
freights.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  differ  from  Mr.  Cecil,  he 
would  say  that  shipping  rings  were  rather  outside  this  subject. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  high  speed  of  German  boats ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Cecil  was  fully  aware  that  if  it  suited  us  to 
build  boats  to  go  at  25  knots,  it  was  quite  within  our  skill  and 
competence  to  do  it ;  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  about  it  if  the 
shipowners  got  a  sufficient  subsidy.      If  the  English  Government 
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thought  that  such  vessels  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nation, 
and  vpould  guarantee  say  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  a 
25-knot  fleet,  they  could  have  it  as  soon  as  it  could  be  built.  By 
payment  of  a  subsidy  of  that  sort  they  could  have  the  call  on 
these  steamers  whenever  they  were  wanted,  either  for  cruisers  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  If  other  States  in  an  earlier  condition  of 
development  thought  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  that,  they  should 
not  blame  the  Englishman  who  thought  that  20-knot  boats  paid 
better  and  cost  less.  But  our  fast  boats  on  the  Atlantic  now  went 
at  22  knots  in  case  of  need.  Possibly  Mr.  Cecil  did  not  know  how 
extremely  moderate  the  subsidies  to  English  mail  lines  were.  He 
very  much  sympathised  with  Mr.  Moon's  observation  about  the 
people  going  back  to  the  land,  and  he  could  not  conceive  of 
anything  more  foolish  than  for  a  growing  nation  like  this  to  allow 
its  wheat  crops  to  be  diminished.  He  thought  he  would  speak  with 
the  approval  of  every  one  present  when  he  said  that  there  was  not 
a  single  statesman  who  was  concerned  with  our  Free  Trade  policy, 
who  had  ever  contemplated  such  a  condition  of  the  food  question 
as  that  into  which  we  had  now  drifted.  The  opinions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  that  subject  were  disclosed  in  his  memoirs.  He 
predicted  as  the  result  of  a  free  trade  policy  that  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  agriculturist  would  be  greatly  improved.  He  (the  speaker) 
wished  these  things  had  come  true,  but  they  had  not.  With 
reference  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hooker,  he  had  only  to  say 
that  for  freight  and  tonnage  purposes  there  was  no  difference 
between  wheat  and  flour.  For  some  purposes,  with  which  Mr. 
Hooker  was  familiar,  there  were  differences,  but  for  tonnage 
purposes  there  was  no  difference.  He  rightly  surmised  that 
Norwegians  and  Scandinavians  made  shorter  voyages,  and  conse- 
quently many  records  in  each  return,  while  English  ships  to  a 
far  larger  extent  made  long  voyages,  and  did  not  so  frequently 
return  to  this  country,  so  that  they  performed  a  great  deal  of 
work  which  did  not  appear  in  the  returns.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  work  of  the  world  done  by  British  ships  was  not  recorded 
in  our  returns,  though  what  was  shoAvn  in  the  returns  was  good 
enough. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Glover  for  his  paper  was 
then  proposed  by  the  President,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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A  Financial  Retrospect,  1861-1901. 
By    Sir   Robert    Giffex,    K.C.B.,    F.R.S. 

[Rpiul  before  tbe  Royal  Statistical  Society,  18tli  March,  1902. 
The  Rifrht  Hon.  LoED  Avebukt,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

Inti'oducfory . 

In  consequence  of  certain  letters  of  mine  which  appeared  lately  in 
"  The  Times,"  on  the  "  Financial  Outlook,"^  some  of  my  friends  on 
th.e  Council  of  ttis  Society  were  good  enough  to  suggest  that  a 
short  statistical  paper,  resuming  the  figures  for  the  last  forty  years 
— the  past  period  covered  by  the  letters, — would  be  useful  to  the 
Society  by  way  of  record,  and  would  allow  of  Members  discussing 
from  the  financial  point  of  view  the  topics  of  economic  development 
and  national  progress,  which  have  so  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  debate  at  our  meetings.  In  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  fear,  the 
suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  present  paper  is  the  result. 
Accidentally  as  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  there  is  a  good 
reason  of  substance  for  making  1861  the  starting  point  of  such  a 
retrospect.  In  that  year  the  Free  Trade  work  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  practically  completed.  The  last  great 
clearance  of  the  tariff,  consequent  on  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860, 
had  just  been  made;  the  great  struggle  respecting  the  paper  duty 
had  just  been  finished;  and  our  tax  system  was  free  of  any  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  if  we  except  a  small  timber  duty, 
and  the  registration  duty  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  on  the  import 
of  corn,  which  were  exceptions  of  a  formal,  and  not  of  a  material, 
kind.  The  disturbance  of  our  financial  arrangements  caused  by 
the  Crimean  War  had  also  ceased  to  leave  its  mark,  or  nearly 
so,  by  1861.  What  we  have  to  observe  then  is  the  development 
actually  taken  by  our  finance  under  a  Free  Trade  regime  all  through, 
and  in  general  circumstances  of  great  material  prosperity. 

The  tables  which  have  been  pi"epared,  it  will  be  found,  are 
extremely  simple  in  form.  Nothing  more  has  been  done  than  to 
put  together,  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  mainly,  the  figures  of 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  and  other  financial  data  for  a 
particular  year,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  adding  in  some  cases  the  estimate  for  1901-02,  so  as  to 

'  See  the  "  Times  "  of  7th,  9th,  and  10th  January,  1902. 
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make  the  Comparison  more  up  to  date.  In  a  more  elaborate  study 
the  figures  for  each  year  should  have  been  inserted,  and  averages 
for  groups  of  years  stated  ;  but  the  present  arrangement  is  simpler 
and  less  confusing,  while  if  error  arises  occasionally,  in  consequence 
of  the  single  year  in  some  cases  not  corresponding  with  the  average 
at  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  a  reference  to  the  very  familiar 
Statistical  Abstract  can  easily  be  made.  But  no  great  error,  I 
believe,  arises  in  this  way,  although  in  one  case,  1871,  the  figure  of 
expenditure  is  rather  understated,  the  total  being  lower  than  it 
would  have  been  if  any  other  one  of  several  years  before  and  after 
had  been  selected.  The  changes,  however,  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  years  are  so  great  that  not  much  turns  on  the  excess  or 
diminution  of  any  particular  year  compared  with  the  average.  In 
addition  to  the  financial  tables  proper,  supplementary  tables  are 
added  for  convenience  of  reference,  dealing  with  the  factors  of 
population,  pi-oduction  and  consumption,  which  are  obviously 
matters  requiring  consideration  in  any  study  of  financial  questions. 
It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  give  a  formal  account  of  these 
tables  as  is  done  for  the  financial  tables  themselves. 


The  General  Growth  of  Expenditure. 

Taking  the  tables  in  their  order,  I  begin  by  noticing  Tables  I 
to  IV,  dealing  first  with  the  revenue  and  expenditui^e  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  gross,  and 
then  specially  with  the  expenditure.  The  lesson  of  the  first  table 
is  striking.  Expenditure  increases  from  72*8  million  £  in  1861 
and  69-5  million  £  in  1871,  to  80-9  million  £  in  1881,  877  million  £ 
in  1891,  and  then  in  1901  to  i83'6  million  £,  which  is  exceeded  by 
the  estimates  of  the  current  year.  Revenue  increases  in  much  the 
same  way,  lagging  a  little  behind  in  the  last  period  of  all.  The 
fio-ures  are  70  million  £  in  each  of  the  years  1861  and  1871,  82 
million  £  in  1881,89*5  million  £  in  1891, and  130-4  million  £  in  1901, 
and  finally  142*5  million  £,  estimated  in  the  current  financial  year. 
The  change  from  the  earlier  period  is  most  striking,  and  practically 
it  has  come  with  a  rush  in  the  latest  period  of  all,  that  is  since 
1891.  The  explanation  on  the  surface  is  that  the  recent  growth 
is  mainly  due  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  sum  of  nearly 
70  million  £  is  put  down  for  war  expenditure  in  South  Africa  and 
in  China  in  1901,  only  a  small  part  being  for  China.  But  in  a 
o-eneral  retrospect  such  as  the  present,  too  great  stress  must  not 
be  laid  on  such  explanations.  The  present  period  is  obviously 
different  from  the  past,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  Possibly  it 
maybe  found  after  a  few  years  that  the  figure  of  180  to  190 
million  £  exceeds  the  normal  expenditure  of  the  period  into  which 
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we  have  come  ;  but  as  pi-adent  men  we  must  accept  the  warnino- 
for  the  present,  and  not  fix  upon  a  much  less  figure  than  what  has 
actually  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  say  a  less  figure  than 
I  50  million  £,  until  thei^e  is  experience  of  the  reduction. 

This  is  not  the  whole  account  of  the  growth  of  expenditure. 
Appended  to  Table  I  is  an  account  of  the  revenue  received  bv  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  handed  over  by  them  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  country  without  appearing  in  the  ordinary 
budget  at  all.  This  was  an  arrangement  commencing  about  1887, 
when  some  services  hitherto  charged  on  the  Imperial  Budget 
were  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  along  with  certain 
revenues.  Clearly  in  a  fair  comparison  with  a  former  period  the 
expenditure  on  such  services  ought  still  to  be  shown.  The  total 
money  thus  collected  for  the  local  authorities  and  handed  over  to 
them  now  amounts  however  to  close  upon  10  million  £,  which  the 
Imperial  Government  really  pays,  although  it  is  not  seen  in 
the  ordinary  budget  In  putting  the  current  expenditure  at  a 
very  high  figure,  therefore,  compared  with  1861  and  1871,  and 
disi-egarding  a.  good  deal  the  special  explanation  of  war,  we  are 
acting  safely.  There  must  be  a  very  high  figure  when  normal 
conditions  are  established. 

Before  analysing  the  growth  of  expenditure  and  revenue  in 
detail,  we  may  inquire  generally  as  to  the  relation  of  the  new 
burden  to  the  resources  of  the  counti-y.  The  first  table  shows  that 
the  aggregate  expenditure  per  head  of  population,  after  falling 
from  2I.  I  OS.  8d.  in  1861  to  2/.  4s.  ^d.  in  1871,  and  then  rising 
slightly  to  2I.  6.9.  4cZ.  and  2I.  6s.  6d.  in  1881  and  1891,  has  all  at  once 
jumped  up  to  4/.  8s.  6d.  and  4I.  12s.  2d.  per  head,  not  including  the 
extra  10  million  £  of  expenditure  which  has  dropped  out  of  the 
Imperial  Budget.  A  natural  presumption  from  these  figures 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  national  resources  are  more  severely 
drawn  on  than  they  were,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when  we 
make  comparison  with  a  recent  date,  such  as  1891.  The  matter 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  afterwards ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
point  out,  even  at  this  early  stage,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  low 
tigure  of  expenditure  per  head  for  so  long  a  period  as  from  1861 
to  1891  itself  implies  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  burden  of 
Government  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  people.  The 
period,  as  we  all  know,  was  one  of  gTeat  and  continuous  prosperity, 
the  wealth  of  the  communitv  increasing  fast.  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  with  zl.  6s.  6d.  per  head  in  1891,  the  people  were 
much  less  burdened  than  with  2/.  los.  8d.  per  head  in  1861,  and 
that  they  would  be  no  more  bui'dened  now  than  they  were 
formerly,  even  if  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
expenditure  per  head.     The  point  is  one  for  investigation  and  not 
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for  assumption  on  any  side.  That  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  of  wealth  is  however  obvious  from  two  sets  of  facts,  which 
are  cori'oborated  by  many  others.  First,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  such  articles  as  tea  and 
sugar, — in  the  former  case  from  2*69  lbs.  per  head  in  1861  to  6*  11 
lbs.  per  head  in  1900,  and  in  the  latter  from  35^  lbs.  to  88  lbs.  per 
head  (see  supplementary  tables),  increases  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  a  material  improvement  in  the  well-being'  of 
the  masses.  Next  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
yield  of  a  penny  of  the  income  tax,  from  1,100,000/.  in  1861  to 
2,400,000/.  at  the  present  time  (see  Table  IX),  although  in  the 
interval  the  lower  limit  of  the  tax  has  been  raised  from  100/.  to 
160Z.,  and  the  limit  up  to  which  abatements  are  given  has  been 
raised  from  1 50/.  to  700/.  It  cannot  be  assumed  then  that  the 
country  is  now  burdened  more  in  proportion  to  its  resources  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  present  time  than  it  was  by  the  expenditure 
of  70  million  £  in  1861.  Both  sides  of  the  account  have  to  be 
looked  at,  and  not  one  only. 

The  growth  of  expenditure  about  1861,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note,  was  discussed  at  the  time  just  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
present  day  is  being  discussed  in  some  quarters.  On  3rd  June, 
1862,  Mr.  Stansfeld  moved  a  resolution  of  protest  against  growing 
expenditure,  and  was  strongly  supported,  Mr.  Disraeli  dwelling  on 
"  bloated  armaments,"  while  Cobden  and  other  authorities  joined 
in  the  onslaught.  There  was,  however,  no  real  discussion  of  what 
the  expenditure  of  the  State  should  be  and  for  what  pui'poses,  and 
of  what  could  really  be  borne  by  the  community,  any  more  than 
there  is  now  or  ever  has  been  at  any  time  in  m^-  recollection. 
The  nearest  approach  to  comparisons  of  that  kind  was  made  bj- 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  described  the  expenditure  of  70  million  £  as 
equal  to  a  tax  of  65.  in  the  £  on  the  income  tax  income  of  the 
country,  and  who  said  that  this,  at  iZ.  per  week  per  family,  would 
be  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  seven  million  persons  of  the  working 
classes  for  a  year.  Six  shillings  per  £  on  the  income  tax  at 
2.400,000/.  per  penny,  the  present  rate  of  yield,  would  give  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  173  million  £,  which  approaches  the 
figure  of  the  present  time,  while  the  jjroportion  of  the  working 
classes  that  could  be  maintained  for  that  sum,  owing  to  the 
increased  income  of  the  class,  now  far  more  on  the  average  than 
I Z.  per  Aveek  per  family,  would  be  diminished  and  not  increased. 
Such  comparisons,  however,  are  hardly  to  be  encouraged,  as  the 
expenditure  for  Government  is  necessarily  the  first  charge  upon  the 
resources  of  every  community,  and  if  it  has  to  be  met,  no  help  is 
given  in  its  proper  administration  by  showing  that,  as  with  Mrs. 
Caudle's  5/.,  something  else  could  be  done  with  the  money. 
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Analysis  of  Increased  Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

Analysing  the  expenditure  in  detail,  we  may  notice  the 
following  points  : — 

1.  The  annual  charge  for  the  debt  (Table  II)  appears  to  have 
considerably  diminished.  The  figure  is  26*3  million  £  in  the 
budget  of  1861,  and  in  the  estimate  foi*  1902  it  is  2r6  million  £. 
This  is  subject  to  the  observation,  of  course,  that  the  annual 
charge  in  1861  included  a  considerable  sum  for  the  reduction  of 
debt,  while  the  annual  charge  at  the  present  time  does  not,  but 
there  is  clearly  no  question  that  the  annual  charge,  apart  from 
repayment  of  debt,  has  rather  diminisbed.  The  capital  has 
diminished,  there  has  been  some  reduction  of  interest  by  conver- 
sion, and  there  Avill  shortly  be  a  further  reduction  of  interest  of 
tbe  same  kind  to  be  set  against  the  actual  increase  of  debt  during 
the  last  few  years. 

2.  The  Civil  Service  expenditure  of  a  miscellaneous  kind 
accounts  for  very  little  of  the  large  growth  of  expenditure  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  (Table  IV).  The  Financial  Abstract 
now  shows  in  a  liiie  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  for  civil  govern- 
ment, including  the  Civil  Service  estimates  and  the  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  apai't  from  the  debt  charge,  but  excluding  the 
charges  for  the  collection  of  revenue  and  for  the  Post  Office.  The 
figure  of  this  expenditure  last  year  was  24,854,000/.,  and  if  we 
carry  it  back,  we  find  that  the  corresponding  figure  in  1861  was 
9,659,000/.  This  is  a  considerable  increase,  nearly  15,000,000/.,  but 
on  further  analysis  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the  education 
charge  alone  was  from  1,097,000/.  to  12,662,000/.,  or  nearly 
12  million  £  of  the  total,  and  that  the  miscellaneous  Civil  Service 
expenditure — the  general  charge  for  the  civil  government  of  the 
country — has  only  increased  from  6,266,000/.  to  10,623,000/.,  or, 
including  Consolidated  Fund  charges,  from  8,562,000/.  to 
12,192,000/.,  or  about  3^  million  £.  This  is  again  subject  to 
the  observation  above  made  as  to  services  transferred  to  local 
authorities,  and  to  some  doubts  as  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
estimates,  by  which  the  expenditure  is  partly  concealed ;  but, 
making  all  allowance  for  such  observations,  the  facts  appear  to 
show  that  a  common  impression  as  to  the  formidable  growth  of 
Civil  Service  expenditure,  on  which  about  fifteen  years  ago  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  thought  he  could  save  10  million  £,  is  hardly 
well  founded.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  fact,  sacrificed  his 
career  for  a  pure  blunder. 

3.  The  growth  of  education  expenditure  in  particular,  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn,  is  an  undoubted  makeweight  in 
the  present  position. 
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4.  The  charge  for  collection  of  the  revenue,  apart  from  the  Post 
Office,  like  the  Civil  Service  expenditure  generally,  has  remained 
comparatively  stationary,  being  2,834,000/.  now,  as  compared  with 
2,569,000/.  in  1861.  In  other  words,  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue, 
though  we  collect  double  the  revenue,  cost  hardly  more  now  than 
they  did  in  1861. 

5.  The  largest  increase  in  civil  expenditure,  besides  education, 
is  in  the  Post  Office  department,  where  the  expenditure  has  risen 
from  about  3  million  £  in  1861,  to  13^  million  £  in  1901.  This  is 
expenditure,  as  is  well  known,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  revenue,  and  implies  a  corresponding  increase 
of  services  rendered  to  the  country.  Even  if  it  grows,  thei-efore, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  growth,  of  population  and  income,  it  is 
a  beneficial  expenditure,  and  need  be  viewed  without  concern, 
although  it  may  involve  an  increase  of  the  charge  per  head  of 
population. 

6.  We  come  finally  to  the  real  question  involved  in  the  gi'owth 
of  expenditure,  viz.,  the  growth  of  chax^ges  for  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  these  charges,  including  the  charges  for  actual  war,  which 
account  mainly  for  the  whole  growth  between  1861  and  1901. 
The  increase  in  Army  and  Navy  (see  Table  III)  is  in  fact  90 
million  £,  if  we  compare  1861  with  the  present  time,  viz.,  from 
just  over  31  million  £  to  just  over  121  million  £,  and  it  is  no  less 
than  100  million  £  if  we  compare  1871  with  the  present  time,  viz., 
from  22|  million  £  to  just  over  1 2 1  million  £.  There  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  charge  for  the  Navy, 
especially  between  1861  and  1871,  so  that  1871,  as  already 
mentioned,  becomes  an  exceptionally  low  year  to  start  from. 
What  will  surprise  some  of  us  is  that  Army  and  Navy  were 
kept  under,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  1891,  so  that  then  as  compared  with  1871  tliey  show  no  greater 
an  increase  than  about  10  million  £. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  about  the  increase  of 
100  million  £,  or  thereabouts,  since  1871.  We  are  spending  over 
121  million£,where  we  spent  just  over  22  million  £  in  1871.  Of  this 
increase,  as  already  suggested  regai-ding  the  gi-owth  of  expenditure 
generally,  a  large  part  must  be  really  permanent,  but  the  point 
should  be  specially  considered,  as  a  certain  part  of  the  general 
growth  of  expenditure,  viz.,  the  expenditure  for  education,  and 
for  Post  Office,  which  is  also  in  all  probability  permanent,  is  in  an 
entirely  different  category  from  expenditure  on  armaments.  We 
should  disregard  then,  I  believe,  the  classification  of  70  million  £  of 
this  army  and  navy  exjjenditure  as  being  for  "  war,"  and  impliedly, 
therefore,  tempoi'ary.  The  question  is  one  of  opinion,  and  I 
should  deprecate  a  very  full  discussion  here,  as  involving  questions 
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of  politics;  but  the  ovcnnling  facts  appear  to  be  tliat  a  war 
expenditure  for  two  years  amounting-  to  about  70  million  £  a  year, 
followed  by  an  estimate  of  40  million  £  for  the  next  year,  must  be 
held  to  indicate  a  situation  of  a  chronic  character,  implying 
expenditure  of  a  similar  nature  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
expenditure,  in  fact,  is  not  so  mucb  for  Avar  as  for  the  more  or  less 
permanent  occupation  of  a  difficult  country,  which  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  I  for  one  should  admit,  compel  us  to  occupy, 
where  there  are  good  reasons  also  for  believing  the  burden  will 
diminish,  and  diminish  greatly,  in  time,  but  where  improvement 
is  conditional  on  our  facing  the  evil  at  its  worst.  What  we 
have  really  to  face  then  on  account  of  South  Africa  is  a  costly 
army  of  occupation,  with  corresponding  charges  for  an  army  at 
home  to  send  reliefs  to  it  as  we  now  send  reliefs  to  India 
and  our  other  colonial  possessions.  As  to  Army  and  Navy 
generally,  also,  the  international  position  appears  to  be  such  that 
for  some  years  to  come  the  British  Empire  must  exhibit  a  great 
and  unwonted  development  of  force.  The  I'eason  is  that  we  are 
.surrounded  as  we  never  were  before  by  great  military  powers 
who  possess  powerful  and  increasing  navies  ;  that  we  have  exten- 
sive land  frontiers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with  active  enemies 
near  them,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa,  such  as  we  never  had 
before  ;  and  that  our  staying  power,  if  we  are  checked,  owing  to 
our  absolute  dependence  on  sea  communications  for  needful  raw 
material  as  well  as  food,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  productions  by 
which  our  people  live,  may  be  unexpectedly  curtailed.  Hence  we 
must  make  preparations  for  eventualities,  not  only  as  if  we  were 
one  of  the  unfortunate  continental  States  who  are  perpetually  in 
terror  of  the  spectre  of  invasion,  and  whose  case  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  lament  from  our  superior  position  as  girt  by  the 
inviolate  sea  ;  but  we  must  prepare  as  if  we  wei^e  exposed  to  even 
gx'eater  dangers  than  any  continental  neighbour.  Our  whole 
position  has  been  revolutionised  internationally,  and  as  like  causes 
produce  like  effects,  we  must  go  through  the  experience  in  the  way 
of  military  preparation  which  our  continental  neighbours  have 
gone  through. 

The  only  question  is  as  to  the  exact  figure  at  which  the  per- 
manent increase  of  Arra}^  and  Navy  expenditure  should  be  put.  It 
will  probably  be  something  less  than  the  121  million  £  at  which 
it  now  stands,  comprising  one-half  for  ordinary  Army  and  Navy 
expenditure  and  one-half  for  so  called  war.  The  estimates  for  next 
year  provide  for  about  100  million  £  only.  But  take  it  as  a 
rough  guide  that  every  100,000  men  of  regular  army  and  navy, 
allowing  for  increased  pay,  must  cost  about  13  million  £  a  year, 
and  that   new  ships  and   repairs,  merely  to   keep  our  fleet  going, 
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must  cost  about  15  million  £  annually,  we  can  easily  calculate 
what  large  sums  must  be  spent.  Mr.  Brodinck  estimates  the 
regular  army,  including  India,  at  250,000  men,  but  this  omits 
South  Africa,  and  with  South  Africa  the  numbers  will  certainly 
not  be  less  than  300,000,  omitting  India  altogether.  At  the  rate 
of  13  million  £  for  each  100,000  men,  this  will  mean  an  expen- 
diture for  array  alone  of  nearly  40  million  £,  apart  from  charges 
for  auxiliary  forces  and  the  like.  The  navy,  again,  has  nearly 
130,000  men,  involving  at  the  above  rate  a  charge  for  the  pemonnel 
of  about  1 7  million  £,  besides  1 5  million  £  for  repairs  and 
renewals  of  the  materiel,  and  charges  for  fortified  coal  depots,  &c., 
let  alone  an  increase  of  the  fleet  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  fleets — 
total  over  40  million  £.  As  I  have  often  insisted,  therefore,  1  see 
no  way  by  which,  in  fact,  charges  of  40  million  £  each  for  Ai-my 
and  Navy  are  to  be  avoided  in  future,  aud  practically  we  may 
consider  ourselves  foi'tunate  if  the  charge  should  ever  again  be 
less  than  about  100  million  £  in  all. 

These  are  very  different  figures  indeed  from  the  20  to  30 
millions  which  were  the  occasion  of  the  lively  debates  of  forty 
years  ago.  But  we  have  travelled  far  from  that  time,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said. 

Analysis  of  Groivth  of  Revenue. 

Analysing  the  growth  of  revenue  in  detail,  we  may  notice  the 
following  points  : — 

1.  No  part  of  the  increase  of  revenue  since  1861  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  the  increase  of  existing  taxes. 
The  increase  in  all,  comparing  1901  with  1861,  is  from  70  million  £ 
to  130  million  £  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  extra  60  million  £  is  due 
exclusively  to  the  larger  yield  of  existing  taxation,  and  not  to  any 
new  burdens.  This  appears  clearly  from  Table  XIII  in  the 
appendix,  summarising  the  well-known  table  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  which  gives  tlie  taxes  repealed  or  reduced,  and  imposed 
or  increased  in  each  year,  with  the  estimated  loss  or  gain  to 
the  exchequer  in  a  complete  year,  and  other  particulars.  There 
have  been  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  tax  list  in  the  interval,  but 
finally  the  reductions  all  told  amount  to  7 1  million  £,  and  the 
increases  to  62*6  million  £,  leaving  a  net  reduction  of  8*4  £, 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  increase  of  revenue  above  stated 
to  show  what  the  real  growth  has  been.  The  growth  must  have 
been  even  larger.  A  reduction  oi-  increase  of  the  same  i-ate  of  tax, 
when  revenue  is  growing  rapidly,  is  necessarily  represented  by  a 
smaller  amount  of  taxation  in  an  earlier  than  in  a  later  period. 
When  reductions  take  place,  therefore,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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period  over  which  the  comparison  extends,  and  increases  in  the 
latter  part,  tlie  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  taxation  affected 
does  not  quite  show  the  real  reduction  that  has  taken  place,  but  it 
shows  a  figui-e  that  may  be  a  good  deal  less.  In  the  last  ten 
years  there  is  an  increase  of  taxation  of  no  less  than  19,500,000/. 
on  balance,  but  the  same  changes  of  taxes  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  period  would  have  come  to  a  good  deal  less  money,  and  it  is 
this  amount  which  should  be  compared  with  the  early  reductions, 
so  as  to  show  what  the  real  growth  of  revenue  has  been. 

If  we  made  the  comparison  with  the  estimates  of  the  current 
year  the  result  would  be  much  the  same.  We  should  have  to  add 
about  1 1  million  £  for  the  increased  taxes  in  last  budget,  thereby 
showing  a  small  increase  of  taxation  on  balance  to  be  deducted 
from  the  apparent  growth  of  revenue  from  70  million  £  in  1861  to 
142^  million  £  in  the  current  year.  But  this  apparent  increase, 
according  to  the  explanation  above  given,  would  be  far  more  than 
the  real  increase,  and  on  balance  there  would  be  no  such  increase. 
We  are  quite  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  doubling  of  the 
revenue  since  1861  has  been  effected  without  any  increase  of  taxes 
on  balance,  but  rather  along  with  a  decrease.' 

2.  The  second  point  which  is  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the 
tables  is  the  fact  of  a  great  change  in  the  relative  importance  of 
different  branches  of  the  revenue  in  the  total  product.  A  glance 
at  Table  V  shows  that,  while  Customs  in  forty  years  have  increased 
from  23*3  million  £  to  26*3  million  £,  or  about  15  per  cent.; 
Excise  from  19*4  million  £  to  33*1  million  £,  or  70  per  cent. ;  and 
Stamps  (excluding  death  duties)  from  4*9  million  £  to  7*8  million  £, 
or  57  per  cent. ;  we  find  income  tax  increasing  from  10*9  million  £ 
to  26'9  million  £,  or  nearly  1 50  per  cent. ;  death  duties  from 
3*4  million  £  to  13  million  £,  or  286  per  cent.;  and  Post  Office 
charges  from  3*4  million  £  to  17*3  million  £,  or  over  400  per  cent. 
If  the  current  year  were  taken  into  account  these  contrasts  would 
be  still  as  marked.  Certain  additions  have  been  made  to  Customs 
and  Excise,  so  that  they  exhibit  a  larger  percentage  of  increase 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago ;  but  income  tax  has  also  been  added 
to,  and  the  comparison  shows  up  much  the  same.  Leaving  aside 
the  Post  Office,  where  the  charges  stand  by  themselves  as  being 
largely  charges  for  services  I'endered,  and  not  bare  taxation,  wc 
may  say  broadly  that,  during  the  last  forty  years,  income  tax  and 
death  duties  have  largely  increased  in  relative  importance  among 
the  different  branches  of  revenue,  and  Customs  and  Excise  and 
Stamps  have  declined. 

*  No  difEerence  would  be  made  in  this  conclusion  by  including  the  revenues 
handed  over  to  local  authorities.  The  net  reduction  of  taxation  shown  would  be 
80  much  less,  but  the  growth  of  revenue  would  be  so  much  greater. 
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The  comparison  would  be  still  moi'e  sig'nificant  if  we  started 
from  1871  instead  of  1861.  Here  we  find  the  contrast  in  the 
growth  of  the  branches  of  revenue  mentioned  to  have  been  as 
follows  : — 

First  Gboup. 


1871. 

1901. 

Increase. 

Amount.        1        Per  Ceut. 

201 

22-8 

3-6 

26-3 

331 

7-8 

fi-2          j           31 

10-3                      45 

4"2                    11 6 

Stamps    

46-5 

67-2 

20-7 

4+ 

Second  Geocp. 

Income  tax 

6-4          ,         26-9 
4-8                  13-0 
5-3                   17-3 

20-5 

8-2 
12-0 

320 
170 

Death  duties  

Post  Office 

16-5                   57-2 

1 

40-7 

-47 

Thus,  while  an  addition  of  about  21  million  £  has  been  made  to 
the  first  three  branches  of  revenue  in  thirty  3-ears,  an  increase  of 
less  than  50  per  cent.,  the  addition  in  the  case  of  the  second  group 
is  almost  exactly  double,  or  41  million  £,  and  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
250  per  cent.  Here,  again,  the  effect  of  the  contrast  would  hai'dly 
be  mitigated  by  including  the  additional  taxes  imposed  a  year  ago. 
The  additional  weight  thrown  on  income  tax  and  death  duties 
"  leaps  to  the  eyes." 

3.  The  next  point  must  be  that  this  change  in  relative  position 
among  different  branches  of  the  revenue  has  not  occurred  auto- 
matically in  any  way,  that  is  by  some  taxes  in  course  of  time, 
through  a  natural  development,  becoming  more  productive  than 
others.  It  has  occurred,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  very  largely,  as 
the  result  of  legislative  and  other  changes.  If  we  analyse,  in  fact, 
the  list  of  taxes  repealed  or  reduced,  and  taxes  imposed  or 
increased,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  we  find  that 
the  reductions  in  the  early  period  are  largely  reductions  of  duties 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  increases  in  the  later  period  are 
largely  increases  of  income  tax  and  death  duties.  On  this  head 
the  list  of  rates  of  duty  on  principal  heads  of  Customs  (Table  X) 
appears  instructive.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  charge  for 
spirits ;  a  slight  increase  on  tobacco  generally,  but  a  decrease  in 
the  rates  for  cigars  and  snuff  ;  a  great  decrease  in  tea,  from  is.  ^d. 
to  6fZ.  per  lb.;    a  great  reduction  in  sugar,  from   185.  ^d.,  or  zd. 
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per  lb.  on  refined,  in  1861,  to  about  |(Z.  per  lb.,  in  1871, 
while  after  that  the  heading  disappears  altogether,  only  to  be 
restored  very  partially  in  the  current  year ;  corn,  which  was 
i!<.  a  quai'ter  in  1861.  had  disappeared  from  the  list  in 
1871,  though  only  just  before  that  year ;  and  timber  and 
various  other  articles  which  were  dutiable  in  1861,  have 
likewise  vanished.  The  reductions,  except  sugar  and  tea,  were 
not  generally  important  in  amount,  but  the  changes  on  balance 
have  been  all  one  way.  In  Excise  there  have  been  fewer  or  hardly 
any  reductions,  if  we  except  the  transfers  made  between  1881  and 
1891  to  local  authorities,  but  the  amount  yielded  by  Exci.se  has 
increased  more  than  Customs,  and  the  two  of  course  should  be 
taken  together.  On  the  other  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  income  tax, 
after  beginning  at  lod.  per  £  in  1861,  and  being  as  low  as  ^d.  in 
1871,  has  since  been  raised  to  i^-.  in  1901,  and  now  stands,  as  all  of 
us  know,  at  i.s-.  2d.  in  the  £.  No  doubt  another  change  in  the 
way  of  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  income  tax  as  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  increase  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  tax  and 
the  increase  of  the  limit  up  to  which  abatements  are  made  (see 
Table  VII)  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  the 
rate  of  the  tax  as  far  as  incomes  above  700Z.  are  concerned.  With 
regard  to  death  duties  it  would  be  tedious  to  make  an  arithmetical 
comparison,  but  two  or  three  changes  of  obvious  effect  have  been 
made,  viz.,  the  subjection  of  real  property  to  the  same  rates  and 
mode  of  charging  as  personal  property,  an  increase  of  the  duties 
generally,  and  a  special  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  size  of  properties.  The  marvellous  increase 
of  the  death  duties  is  thus  in  no  way  surprising. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  change  is  the  substitution  of 
income  tax  and  death  duties  in  our  tax  system  for  duties  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  especially  for  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  on 
which  we  relied  largely  in  1861,  and  still  relied  to  some  extent  as 
late  as  1871.  They  also  take  the  place,  of  course,  of  the  minor 
Customs  duties  on  corn  and  timber,  Ac,  which  existed  without  any 
feeling  against  them  as  involving  a  breach  of  Free  Trade,  because 
in  fact  they  yielded  some  useful  money  to  the  exchequer  without 
inconvenience  to  business. 

'6.  To  show  the  exact  proportion  of  certain  branches  of  revenue 
to  the  total  revenue  at  different  times,  a  separate  table  (Table  XII) 
has  been  added  in  the  appendix.  This  table  speaks  for  itself.  It 
confirms  fully  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  change  in  our  tax 
system  wliich  has  occurred.  Income  tax  and  death  duties,  which 
.supplied  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  in  1861,  and 
16  per  cent,  only  in  1871,  supplied  in  1901  no  less  than  31  per  cent, 
of  the  total.    Customs  and  Exci.se,  on  the  other  hand,  which  supplied 
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6 1  per  cent,  in  1861,  and  63  per  cent,  in  1871,  now  supply  45  per 
cent.  only. 

Summing  up  this  analysis  of  revenue,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  the  corresponding  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  expenditure  already 
dealt  with,  we  may  couclude,  I  believe,  that  the  showing  in  some 
respects  is  not  tinsatisfactory.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  spend 
so  much  as  we  do  on  armaments,  and  to  recognise  that  this  expendi- 
ture, or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  is  of  a  permanent  character,  and  is 
not  coming  to  an  end  with  a  definite  closing  of  the  South  African  war. 
It  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  so  far  that  we  can  meet  a  high  expendi- 
ture— doable  and  more  than  double  the  figures  of  forty  and  even 
thirty  years  ago — as  easily  in  reality  as  the  expenditure  of  those  years 
was  met.  A  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  early  sixties,  if  he  were  to  come 
back  to  life  now,  would  not  find  his  imperial  burdens  any  greater. 
If  he  were  a  total  abstainer  and  his  income  were  below  the  income 
tax  level,  he  would  find  his  burdens  even  less  than  they  were.  A 
great  change  has  been  made  in  the  interval  in  the  substitution  of 
some  taxes  for  others  ;  but  we  have  only  to  do  with  substitution  and 
not  with  an  increase  of  burdens.  Opinions  will  of  course  differ  as 
to  how  far  the  substitution  has  been  wise,  and  whether  the  pressure 
of  income  tax  and  death  duties  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  is  not 
more  severe  than  the  pressure  of  the  sugar  and  tea  duties,  which  con- 
tributed a  great  deal,  and  the  corn,  timber,  and  other  duties  which 
contributed  a  little,  to  the  revenue  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  point  of  dispute  raised  by  the  present 
retrospect.  As  to  the  changes  themselves  and  the  causes,  and  our 
ability  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  pi'esent  time,  with 
no  real  increase  of  burden  as  compared  with  a  recent  date,  there 
is  absolutely  no  dispute. 

The  Growth  of  Wealth. 

The  income  tax  tables  and  the  supplementary  tables  generally 
contain  further  information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  upon  which  the  expansion  of  the  revenue  depends. 
Though  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  show  the  growth  of  the 
country's  ability  to  meet  the  largely  increased  expenditure  of 
recent  years — and  I  shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  after  1905, 
if  the  Society  will  permit  me,  of  continuing  those  studies  on  the 
income  tax  returns  which  were  commenced  before  you  in  1878 — 
still  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  more  remarks  bearing  directly 
on  this  question. 

What  I  should  like  to  notice  first  of  all,  then,  is  that  the 
doubling  of  our  wealth  and  of  our  ability  to  bear  increased  burdens 
does  not  depend  on  any  astonishing  change  in  the  productiveness  of 
tlie  industry  of  the  country.     It  depends  mainly  on  two  factors: 
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(1),  the  growth  of  population,  and  (2),  a  very  moderate  increase 
in  tlie  wealth  of  the  population  per  head.  If  the  population  had 
doubled,  the  wealth  per  head  remaining  the  same,  there  would  he 
no  doubt  of  the  country  having  twice  its  former  ability  to  bear 
taxation.  But  short  of  doubling,  the  population  may  increase  so 
greatly  in  a  given  time  that  a  very  moderate  addition  to  the  wealth 
per  head  may  produce  the  same  result.  Now  the  increase  of 
population  is  obscured  for  this  purpose  by  dealing  with  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  which  causes  the  decrease  of  population  in 
Ireland  to  set  off  in  part  the  increase  in  Great  Britain,  although 
the  two  peoples  are  not  homogeneous.  If  we  put  the  two  together 
the  increase  is  from  28"9  millions  in  1861  to  4i"5  millions  in  1901, 
or  43-|-  per  cent.,  which  would  require  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per 
cent,  in  the  wealth  per  head  in  the  interval  to  account  for  the 
doubling  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  if  we  take  Great 
Britain  only,  the  progressive  part  of  the  country,  we  find  the 
inci'ease  of  numbers  is  from  23' i  to  37  millions,  or  60  per  cent., 
which  would  suffice  for  the  doubling  of  the  resoui^ces  of  the 
country  wnth  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  only  in  individual 
wealth  per  head,  by  no  means  so  astonishing  an  increase  as  that 
which  must  be  allowed  for  with  a  smaller  increase  of  population. 
Against  such  an  increase  the  deduction  of  a  portion  of  the  poorer 
population  would  be  a  very  small  set-off. 

What  the  actual  increase  per  head  is  since  1861  has  been 
already  glanced  at.  It  cannot,  in  any  view,  be  less  than  2  5  per 
cent.,  in  face  of  the  figures  showing  the  growth  of  income  tax 
assessments  between  1861  and  1901  from  33 5^^  million  £  to  788 
million  £,  or  over  130  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  growth  of 
population,  reckoning  Great  Britain  only,  of  60  per  cent.  This 
would  imply  an  increase  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  per  head,  and 
would  certainly  more  than  justify  the  assumption  of  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  only,  which  is  necessary  to  the  doubling  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Reckoning,  moreover,  the  changes  in 
the  income  tax  returns  by  which  the  gross  amount  is  understated 
as  compared  with  what  was  the  case  formerly,  that  is  adding 
nearly  40  million  £  to  the  above  figui'e  of  788  million  £,  the  increase 
then  would  be  no  less  that  140  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  population,  and  would  imply  an  increase 
of  wealth  per  head  of  over  50  per  cent. 

Comparing  1871  with  1901,  ^xe  have  an  inci'ease  from  465 '5 
million  £  in  the  income  tax  assessments  to  the  above  figure  of 
788  million  £,  or,  rather,  828  million  £,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  in 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  only.  This  would  be  equal  to  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent,  per  head,  and,  although  not  quite  doubling 
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the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  thirty  years,  comes  very  near 
to  doing  so. 

If  it  were  possible  to  go  more  into  detail  with  the  income  tax 
figures  than  has  been  found  possible  at  short  notice,  these  con- 
clusions would  be  strongly  supported.  The  large  growth  of 
"houses"  for  instance,  nearly  200  per  cent,  (see  Table  XI), 
cannot  but  attract  observation. 

The  great  increase  of  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  has 
already  been  adverted  to,  but  the  figures  as  to  consumption  of 
meat  and  other  articles  in  the  supplementary  tables  are  equally 
instructive,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  detail.  The 
evidence  is,  moreover,  cumulative,  the  facts  as  to  revenue  support- 
ing the  other  evidence  as  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  being 
themselves  explained  by  that  growtb  as  they  could  not  otherwise 
be  explained.  Nor  is  another  fact  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
supplementary  tables  and  of  the  income  tax  returns,  viz.,  the 
fact  of  a  decline  or  stationary  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  some 
other  industries,  inconsistent  with  this  conclusion.  There  is 
always  an  up  and  down  in  evei'y  sort  of  industry.  New  industries 
are  continually  starting  up,  and  no  one  can  foresee  from  year  to 
year  in  what  new  directions  we  are  to  advance  and  where  it  is 
inevitable  we  should  recede.  The  point  is  to  have  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  income  on  balance,  and  not  set  too  much  store  on 
special  changes. 

Sumviary  and  Conclusion. 

This  paper  has  extended,  I  fear,  beyond  the  modest  limits 
intended  by  my  friends.  Let  me  hasten  therefore  to  summai'ise 
what  has  been  said,  and  add  a  word  or  two  of  comment,  if  not 
exhortation. 

1.  The  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  since  the  completion  of  Free  Trade  reform 
in  1861,  and  mostly  since  1891,  from  an  initial  figure  of  about 
70  million  £  to  the  present  total  of  180  million  £  or  thereabouts, 
of  which  about  150  to  160  million  £  lufiy  be  considered  of  a 
permanent  character. 

2.  No  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  debt 
charge,  which  has  rather  diminished. 

8.  Further,  the  inci-ease  is  only  due  in  small  degree  to  Civil 
Service  expenditure,  which  has  increased  a  few  millions  only,  apart 
from  education,  while  the  expenditure  of  Customs  and  Excise  has 
hardly  increased  at  all.  The  increase  for  education,  however,  is 
nearly  12  million  £,. 

4.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment, the  outlay  for  which   has  risen  from  3  to  13^  million  £,  in 
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consequence,  it  is  obvious,  of  the  additional  services  whicli  the 
department  conducts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  compared  with 
what  it  formerly  managed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
growth  of  the  older  services  themselves. 

5.  The  main  increase  of  expenditure  is,  however,  due  to  Army 
and  Navy,  on  wliich  we  spent  in  1900-01  over  121  million  £  as 
compared  with  little  more  than  30  million  £  in  1861,  and  about 
22  million  £  only  in  1871.  Although  70  million  £  of  this  increase 
is  set  down  in  the  budget  as  for  war,  the  ordinary  growth  of  Army 
and  Navy  being  set  down  as  no  more  than  about  30  million  £, 
reasons  are  given  for  the  opinion  that  the  expenditure  for 
armaments  is  not  permanently  reducible  by  so  large  a  figure  as 
the  amount  set  down  for  war.  A  total  permanent  outlay  of  at 
least  1  50  million  £  is  considered  to  be  highly  probable,  of  which 
80  million  £  or  over  will  be  for  Army  and  Navy. 

6.  The  revenue  has  also  increased  greatly  since  1861,  viz.,  from 
about  70  to  130  million  £  in  1900-01,  and  to  an  estimated  figure 
of  142^  million  £  in  the  current  year. 

7.  It  is  considered,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  burden,  the  country  is  as  well  able  to  bear  this  load  as  it 
was  to  bear  the  smaller  sum  of  70  million  £  levied  in  1861  and 
1871.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has 
increased  60  per  cent,  since  1861,  and  that  with  a  very  small 
increase  of  wealth  per  head,  so  large  an  increase  of  the  progressive 
part  of  the  population  implies  the  doubling,  and  more  than 
doubling,  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

8.  A  table  is  also  given,  compiled  from  the  official  returns,  as 
to  taxes  repealed  or  reduced,  and  imposed  or  increased  since  1861, 
showing  that  on  balance  the  taxes  have  not  been  increased,  but 
have  rather  been  diminished  in  the  interval.  The  diminutions 
amount  to  71  million  £,  and  the  additions  to  62'6  million  £, 
making  a  net  reduction  of  8*4  million  £.  Reasons  are  given  for 
the  opinion  that  the  re;il  reduction  is  even  greater,  but  the  fact  is 
placed  beyond  question  that  the  larger  revenue  now  raised  is  not 
due  in  any  way  to  new  taxation  as  compared  with  1861  and  even 
1871,  but  is  exclusively  an  automatic  growth,  due  to  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the  former  scale  of  taxation. 

9.  While  taxation  generally  has  not  increased,  great  changes 
have  occurred  among  the  taxes  themselves.  While  income  tax 
and  death  duties  have  been  increased  enormously,  indirect  taxes 
have  been  struck  off,  particularly  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  besides 
minor  duties  on  corn,  timber,  and  other  articles,  all  of  which,  it  is 
pointed  out,  were  in  existence  at  a  time  when  Free  Ti'ade  had  been 
completely  established,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  Free  Trade 
involved  in  the  substitution  in  question. 
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It  is  submitted,  then,  in  conclusion,  without  going  into  all  the 
arguments  pro  and  con,  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  reviewing 
the  question  of  national  expenditure  in  a  business  way  with 
reference  to  the  international  position  and  duties  of  the  country, 
and  without  any  concern  as  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  meet 
what  is  required.  The  time  would  also  appear  to  have  come  for 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  substituting  income  tax  and  death 
dnties  for  certain  indirect  taxes.  It  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  change  has  been  deliberately  made,  seeing  that  the 
reductions  of  indirect  imposts  were  made  in  the  buoyant  days, 
when  prosperity  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  were 
•drinking  ourselves  out  of  the  "Alabama"  claims,  while  the  increase 
of  income  tax  and  death  duties  has  taken  place  quite  recently  as  a 
ready  means  of  g'etting  money,  and  without  any  inquirj'^  as  to  the 
actual  duties  that  had  been  last  got  rid  of.  No  question  as  to  Free 
Trade,  it  may  be  again  repeated,  is  involved,  as  the  nation  was 
never  moi'e  free  trading  than  it  Avas  in  the  sixties.  One  or  two 
duties,  such  as  the  corn  duty,  may  be  technically  a  breach  of  Free 
Trade,  but  the  mischief  resulting  from  such  a  breach,  as  it  was 
considd'ed  in  the  days  of  Cobden,  is  much  less  than  the  mischief 
of  a  high  income  tax  which  is  now  the  substitute.  It  is  not 
proposed,  however,  to  argue  out  the  question  hei'e,  but  only  to 
show  that  it  is  inevitably  raised  for  discussion. 

[Note. — I  desire  specially  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Chief  Clerk,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  annexed  tables.  I  have  only  been  able  to  revise  them  partially, 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  completely  trustworthy. — R.  G.] 
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APPEN-DIX    I. 
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Table  I. — Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Years  ending 
31st  Marcli, 


Revenue. 


1861  

71  

'81  

'91  

1901  

Estimate  for"! 
1901-02...  J 


Mln.  £. 

70-3* 
G9-9* 
81-9 
89-5 
130-4 
142-5 


Expenditure. 


Mill.  £. 
72-8* 

69-5* 

80-9 

87-7 

183-6t 

191-3 


Population  of 
United  Kingdom 


28-9 

34'9 
37"7 
4i"5 
41 '5 


Kxpenditure 

per  Head 
of  Population. 


£    *.  d. 

2  10  8 

2     4  3 

2     6  4 

2     0  6 

4     8  6 

4  12  2 


*  These  figures  include  Army  and  Jfavj  extra  receipts  and  contributions  by 
India  for  military  charges,  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  later  years. 
Excluding  these  amounts,  the  figures  for  1871  would  read,  revenue  68-2 
million  £,  expenditure  67-8  million  £. 

t  Including  68-6  million  £  for  war  expenditure. 


Table  Ia. — Revenue  received  by  Imperial  Government,  and  paid  over  to 
Local  Authorities,  and  Government  subventions  as  acknowledged  hi/ 
Local  Authorities. 

[.\lln.  £'s.] 


1861 

'71 

'81 

'91 

1901 


Amount  Received  and 
Handed  Over  to 
Local  Authorities. 


7-1 
9-6 


Subventions  as 
.\ckno\vledged  by 
Local  Authorities. 


* 

3-4 

8-6 

14-2 


*  There  were  Government  grants  in  1861  and  1871,  as  well  as  in  later  years  ; 
but  the  summary  of  the  local  taxation  accounts  in  the  "  Statistical  Abstract," 
from  which  the  figures  in  this  column  were  taken,  does  not  go  so  far  back 
as  1861,  and  the  exact  sums  for  comparison  could  only  be  ascertained  with 
difficulty.     They  would  be  less,  and  not  more,  than  in  1881. 

Note. — The  amounts  in  column  1  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  amounts  in  the  second  column  include 
the  amounts  in  the  first  column  as  well  as  in  the  grants. 
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Table  II. — Amount  of  the  National  Debt,  and  Charc/e  for  Interest. 

[MIn.  £'s,] 


Years  ending  5th  April, 


Total  Debt,  excluding 

Local  Loans  Stock 

after  1881. 


1861  

'71  

'81  

'91  

1901  

'02  (estimated)  ... 


824-6 
789-2 
770-8 
686-0 
705-7 


Annual  Cljarire  for 

Interest  and  Smkuiii 

Fund  in  Bud>cet. 


26-3 
26-8 
29-6 
25-2 
19-8 
21-6 


Note. — The  annual  charge  includes  the  amount  of  the  whole  instalment  for 
annuities  as  well  as  interest  on  the  permanent  fimded  debt,  and  also  includes 
other  appropriations  for  repayment  of  debt,  varying  in  different  years.  After 
1881  a  separate  issue  was  made  of  local  loans  stock,  and  the  amount  of  this 
stock  is  not  now  included  as  part  of  the  national  debt,  there  being  corresponding 
assets  on  the  other  side,  and  the  receipts  and  payment  of  interest  being  outside 
the  budget.  To  make  a  proper  comparison,  the  amounts  for  tlie  earlier  years, 
1861,  1871,  and  1881,  should  be  reduced  somewhat.  Tlie  local  loans  about  1887, 
when  the  change  was  made,  amounted  to  36  million  £. 


Table  III. — Army  and  Navy  Expenditure,  excluding  Amounts  Charged 

to  Capital. 

[Mln.  £'».] 


Years. 


1861 

'71 

'81 

'91 

1901 

'02  (estimate) 


.\rniv. 


15-0 
13-5t 

14-7 
17-9 
91-9 
90-0 


Navv. 


13-3 
90 

10-5 
15-5 
29-0 
30-9 


Total. 


33'f 
i-i'4§ 

i:o-9|| 


*  Including  3    mln.   £  for 

Chinese  war. 
t  Including     1-4    mln.    £ 

vote  of  credit,  war  in 

Europe. 
X  Including  500,000?.  grant 

for  Afghan  war,  &c. 


§  Including  68-6  mln.  £  for 
war  expenditure. 

li  The  figure  has  been 
changed  several  times, 
and  this  is  the  nearest 
I  can  ffive. 
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Table  IV. — Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Expenditure. 


[Thousand  £'s.] 


1 

Consolidated 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 
Post  Office 

Years 

Fund  Charges, 

Otiier  Civil 

Collection, 
Excise  and 
Customs. 

Telegraphs 

ending 
31st  March, 

exehisivc  of 

Debt 

Charges. 

F.ducation. 

Service 
Rxpenditure. 

Total. 

•        aud 
Packet 
Service. 

1861  

2,296, 

1,097, 

6,266, 

9.659j 

2,569, 

2,999,* 

'71  

2,113, 

1,859, 

7,991, 

11,963. 

2,573, 

3,949, 

'81  

1,670, 

4,281, 

11,405, 

17,356, 

2,850, 

5,372, 

'91  

2,068, 

6,114, 

9,551, 

17,733, 

2,643, 

8,6C1, 

1901  

1,569, 

12,662, 

10,623, 

-4.854, 

2,834, 

13,471, 

*  Post  Office  and  packet  service  only. 

Note. — The  figures  in  column  4  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  totals  of 
columns  2  and  3  from  column  5. 


TOL.  LXV.      PAET  I. 
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Table  V. — Principal  Branches  of  Revenue. 

[Mln.  £'s.] 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Total  Imperial  cxpenditm-e    .... 

72,8* 

67,8 

80,9 

87,7 

183,6 

Total  Imperial  revenue — 

23,3 
19,4 

4,9 

10,9 

3,1 

3,4 
3,4 

1,9 

20,1 

22,8    . 

3,6 
6,4 

2,7 

4,8 
5,3 

2,5 

19,2 
25,3 

4,5 

10,7 

ri,o 

I  1,7 
6,6 
8,3 

4,6 

19,5 

24,8 

5,9 

13,3 
1,0 
1,6 
7,5 

12,3 

3,6 

26  3 

33,1 

7,8 

26,9 
8 

Stamps    (excluding    death  "1 
duties)  J 

Income  tax 

Land  tax'j' 1 

House  duty  J 

Death  duties     

1,7 
13,0 

Post  Office  and  telegi-aphs  .... 

Miscellaneous     (including"^ 
interest  on  advances  for 
local  works  and  Govern-  ^ 
nient  Suez  Canal  shares, 
&c.) J 

17,3 
3,6 

Total 

70,4 

68,: 

8i,9 

89,5 

>3C,4 

XUfrenuf   receired   and  paid    to   local 
authorities — 

Customs 

~ 

- 

- 

1,1 
3,4 
2,4 

1,4 

3,9 

4,1 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

7.1 

9,6 

*  Including  Army  and  Navy  extra  receipts,  and  the  contributions  by  India 
for  military  charges,  formerly  brought  to  account  as  revenue,  and  thus  causing  a 
corresponding  increase  in  expenditure. 

t  These  figures  ■were  not  given  separately  in  the  " Statistical  Abstract"  in 
1861  and  1871. 

X  These  receipts  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  revenue ;  since  1888  89 
they  have  been  paid  to  the  local  authorities  in  relief  of  local  burdens. 
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Table  VI. — Net  Receipts  from  Principal  Heads  of  Customs. 

[Thousand  £'s.] 


f57 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Customs — 
Spirits  (foreign  and  colonial) 

Tobacco  and  snuif    

Tea    

2,624, 
5,606, 
5,420, 
6,067, 
439, 

219,* 

1,145, 
869, 
237,* 
395, 
258, 

4,419, 
6,614, 
3,235, 
3,219, 
416, 
32,* 

463, 

1,581, 

127, 
129, 

4,444, 
8,659, 
3,866, 

200, 
53,* 

491, 

1,376, 

88, 
34, 

4,493, 
9,534, 
3,412, 

182, 
105, 

324, 

1,318, 

80, 
32, 

4,770, 

12,839, 

6,265, 

190, 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Coifee    

Cocoa        

242 

Currants,  raisins,  and  dried  ] 

fruits J 

Wine 

349, 

1,488, 

Timber 

Other  imported  articles 

Miscellaneous  receipts    

90, 
39, 

Total 

23.-78, 

2o,z39 

19,210, 

'9.479. 

26,271, 

Gross  receipts. 


Table  VII. — Income  Tax  Assessments.,  Schedules  A — E,  Gross  Amounts, 
Years  ending  btli  April. 

[Mill.  £.] 


Divisions.                      1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891.            1900. 

England    

Scotland    

282,2 
30,4 

312,6 
23,0 

335,6 

398,4 
41,0 

439,4 
26,1 

465,5 

493,6 
55,5 

549,1 
36,1 

585,2 

597,3 
63,4 

660,7 
37,8 

698,4 

678,7 
75  8 

Great  Britain    

Ireland 

United  Kingdom... 

754,5 
33,5 

788,0 

Year. 


General  rate  to  tax    

Lowest  income  without  1 

abatement  J 

Lowest  income  taxed     .... 
Abatements — 

On  income  under  


Amount     of     abate- 
ment 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


\0d. 
150?. 
100/. 

150Z. 


Pay  Id. 
rate  only 


200/. 
100?. 

200/. 
1-60/. 


Gd. 
400/. 
150/. 

400/. 
120/. 


Qd. 
400/. 
150/. 

400/. 
120/. 


1900. 


1*. 

700/. 
160/. 

{a.)  400/. 

(h.)  500/. 

(c.)  600/. 

((/.)  700/. 

{a.)  100/. 

(/>.)  150/. 

(c.)  120/. 

id.)  70/. 


F    -1 


G8 
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Table  YIII. — Ket  Receipts  from  Pnncipal  Heads  of  Excise. 

[Tlionsand  £'s.] 


JExcise — 

Spirits  

Malt  

Beer  

Sugar  used  in  brewing 

Cliicorj , 

Coffee  mixture  labels  ... 

Railways   

Licences    

Other  receipts 


Total . 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

9,226, 

11,464, 

14,304, 

14,771, 

6,209, 

6,978, 

2,676, 

— 

— 

— 

3,482, 

0,390, 

— 

95, 

502, 

— 

z 

}   "■ 

{  -■ 

2, 
3, 

— 

506, 

748, 

324, 

1,493, 

3,729, 

3,568, 

230, 

2,621, 

45, 

4, 

19,548, 

==,834, 

=5.37-, 

:4=7=4> 

1901. 

19,207, 

13,491, 

1, 

2, 

331, 

250, 

5, 


33>-87, 


Net  Receipts  of  Duties  Collected  for  Local  Authorities  hy  Imperial  Officers. 


Additional  beer  and  f  Customs 

spirit  duties \  Excise  .... 

Excise  licences 


Table  IX. — Yield  of  a  Penny  on  the  Income  Tax  at  different  Periods. 


r 

Figures  from  the 
Budget  Speech. 

Figures  from 
Inliind  Keveiiue  Returns. 

In  1901^ 

„    1891 

,,      '81  !» a  penuT  produced.. 

»      '71 

,,      '61J 

£ 

2,400,000 
2,300,000 
1,943,000 
1,525,000 
1,100,000 

£ 
2,426,000 
2,215,856 
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T.SBLE  X.— Hates  of  Duty  on  Principal  Heads  of  Customs. 


Artiflos. 


l)irits,  foreign  and  colonial   per  gall. 
I      pir  Ih. 


rUnmanufac 

*iobaceo         tiired    

and       < 

cigars        Manufactured  "1 

l-     and  cigars    j 

Tobacco,  snuff   

Tea 


Sugar  and  molasses,  f  Kaw  

P^rcwt LEefined 

{Kiln  dried  : per  II. 
Kaw „ 
,j    per  civt. 

Cocoa  per  II. 

„      chocolate  and  paste....        ,. 

„      butter  „ 

in  husk percwf. 

Currants 

Eaisins,  figs,  &c „ 

Wine  (not  in  bottles)    per  gall. 

Corn   i  5y^f  ^ P^'- 1^' 

t  Jleal,  <kc percwt. 

{Hewn     per  load 
Sawn,  &c ,, 
Teak,  for  ships....        „ 

J  Mum  and  spruce  per  3  6  gall. 

I  Other  sorts   „ 

Hops    per  cwt. 


ISGl. 


Malt 


per  qr. 


2ards,  plajing per  doz.  packs 

Dorks,  ready  made per  lb. 

Dice per  pair 

Hats  or  bonnets 2>er  lb. 

rPaper  and  books....  j^e;-  cict. 

I'aperJ  ■^^'"'^^^'    Pointed] 

j     or  stained  paper  >         ,, 
I     hangings     J 

L^latc  /  ^.f^ 1>^'-  o~- 

L  bilver 


10.9. 2d.  to 
10s.  bd. 


3.S. 


9s.     i 

6.J. 

Is.  5d. 
r  12s.  Sd. 
to  IGs. 
"l8s.  id. 


■id. 

Id. 
2d. 


J     Is.  to 

1  2s.  lid. 

Is. 

4:hd. 

Is. 
2s. 
Is. 

1,.  { 

1/. 
1;. 

11.  5s. 

los. 

3d. 

11.  Is. 

11.  3s. 

15s.  to  16s. 

lis. 

17s. 
Is.  Qd. 


1871. 


lO.y.  2d.  to 
10s.  5d. 

.3s.  toSs.  6rf, 

and  5  per 

cent.  add. 

is.  6d.  to 

5s. 

3s.  9d.  j 

Gd. 

4s.  to 

5s.  8d. 

Gs. 

id. 

Id. 
2d.     J 


2s. 

7s. 

Is.  to  2s.  6f?. 
and 


1881. 


1 10s.  id.  \ 

3s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  lOf^. 

4s.  4d.  to 

5s.  6d. 

is.  Id.  to 

4s.  lOf^. 

Gd. 

}  : 

2d. 


1891. 


lOs.  id.  and 

Gd.  for  local 

taxation 

3s.  2d.  to 
3s.  Gd. 

j-4s.  to  5s. 

3s.  9c?.  to 

4s.  Gd. 

id. 


190U-01. 


14s. 
Id. 
and  prep 
2d. 

2s. 


11.  Is.  to 

IZ.  4.?. 
8s.  to  16s. 

11.  4s. 
TolstApril, 
1871,  IZ.  OS. 

3s.  M. 
(Free  from 

(Free  from 

(Free  fro 


17s. 
Is.  Gd. 


Is.  to  2s.  Gd 
3d.  a  degr 


11.  Gs.  to 

11. 10s.  Gd. 

Gs.  Gd. 


3s.  Qd. 
1st  April, 

1st  April, 

m  1st  Octo 


17s. 
Is.  Gd. 


2d. 

lis. 

Id. 

ared  cocoa 

2d. 


Is.  to  2s.  Gd. 
ee  over  4: 


11.  Gs.  to 

11. 10s.  Gd. 

Gs.  Gd. 


3s.  Qd. 
1861) 

1861) 

ber,  ISGl) 


Ills. 


id. 


3s.  to 
3s.  id. 

3s.  IQd.  to 
5s.  Gd. 

3s.  'id.  to 

4s.  id. 

Gd. 


2d. 

Us. 

Id. 
imported 

2d. 

Id. 

2s. 

2s. 

7s. 
Is.  3d.  to  3s. 
proof 


11.  12s.  to 
iM7s.6(;. 

8s. 


2s.  9d. 


*  Tobacco.    In  1871  and  1881,  higher  duty  charged  when  containing  less  than   10  per  cent. 
f  moisture. 

In  1891,  higher  duty  charged  when  containing  less  tlian  13  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
„  1900-01  „  ,„ 
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Table  X. — Rates  of  Duty  on  Principal  Heads  of  Customs — Contd. 


Articles. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1900-01. 

Ships :  foreign,  built  of  wood.     On 
the  registration  thereof  as  British 
ships,  for  every  ton  of  gross  regis- 
tered tonnage,  without  any  deduc- 
tion in  respect  of  engine  room  or 

> 

J 

l.s. 

12s. 
\d. 

12*. 
\d. 

— 

Varnish,    containing   any"! 

quantity    of    spirit    or  ^  per  gall. 

alcohol     J 

Vincar  ,, 

— 

,,        pickles,  preserved  1 
in  vinegar   J          " 

— 

Table  XI. — Gross  Assessments  to  Income  Tax  oj  Lands,  Houses,  and 
Raihcays  {United  Kingdom).      Years  ending  hth  April. 

[Million  £'s.] 


Lands. 

Houses. 

Railways 
(United  Kingdom). 

1862 

60-3 
65-4 
69-3 
57-7 
52-8 

61-9 

86-3 

117-5 

140-6 

174-4 

14-8 

'71 

220 

'81 

29-1 

'91 

36-4 

1900 

39-4 
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Table  XII. — Proportion  of  certain  Branches  of  Revenue  to  Total  Revenue 
(Exchequer  Receipts).     Years  ended  Z\st  March. 


ISfil. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Branch  of  Revenue. 

Million 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
Total 

Million 
£. 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total 

Million 

Per 

Cent. 

of 
Total. 

Million 

£. 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total. 

Million 
£. 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
Total. 

a.  Property      and  1 

iacome  tax....  j" 

b.  Death  duties 

e.   House  duty  and  "1 
land  tax J 

10-9 
3-5 
31 

If 
5 
4 

G-4 

4-8 
2-7 

9 

*/ 
4 

10-7 
6-7 
2-7 

'3 

8 

4 

13-3 
7-4 
2G 

15 
8 
3 

26-9 

130 

2-5 

ZI 

10 

2 

Total 

17-5 

42-7* 
5-0* 

3-4 

1-8 

24 

6i 

7 

5 

3 

13'9 

42-9 
3-6* 

5-3 

2-5 

20 

5 
8 
4 

201 

44-5 

4-4* 

8-3 
4-6 

2^ 

54 

5 

10 

6 

233 

41-3 
GO* 

12-3 

3-6 

26 

49 

7 

14 

4 

42-4 

59-4 

7-8 

17-3 
3-5 

33 

45 
6 

d.  Customs      and  1 

excise J 

e.  Stamps   

f.   Post  office  and"! 
telegraph  ser-  > 
vice     J 

13 

Miscellaneous   .... 

3 

Total  revenue... 

70-4 

lOO 

68-2 

100 

81-9 

ICO 

89-5 

ICO 

130-4 

100 

*  Excluding  death  duties. 
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Table  XIII. — Statement  of  Taxes  Imposed  or  Increased,  and  Repealed  or 
Reduced,  in  the  Years  lSGl-1901,  shotoing  the  Estimated  Gain  or  Loss 
in  a  complete  Year. 

[In  millicn  £'s.] 


Period  1861-71. 

Years  ended 
.31st  March, 

Period  1881-91. 

31st  March, 

Imposed  or 
Increased. 

Repealed  or 
Reduced. 

Imposed  or 
Increased. 

Repealed  or 
Reduced. 

1862  

'63  

'64  

'65  

'66  

'67  

'68  

'69  

1870  

'71  

01 
0-3 

01 

1-6 
1-5 
11 
01 

2'7 
0-4 
4-6 
3 '4 
5'3 
0-6 
o"3 

4-8 
4-6 

1882   

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  

'87  

'88  

'89  

1890  

'91  

0-7 
2-8 

2-0 
4-3 

01 
0-9 
1-4 

:-6 
3"3 

2-6 

3'7 
3"i 

4-8 

z6-7 

12-2 

i8-8 

Years  ended 

Period  1871-81. 

Y'ears  ended 

31st  March, 

Period  1891-1901. 

31st  March, 

Imposed  or 
Increased. 

E,epealed  or 
Reduced. 

Imposed  or 
Increased. 

Repealed  or 
Reduced. 

1872  

'73  

'74  

'75  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

1880  

'81  

31 

1-8 

4-5 

11-6 

3  "9 
4"  3 
0-4 

8-4 

1892  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'96  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

2-2 

7-2 

1-0 

14-2 

1-6 
-'5 
i'3 

21-0                   :o-3 

24-6 

5': 

Summary. 


Period. 

Imposed  or  Increased. 

Repealed  or  Reduced. 

1861-71  

4-8 
21-0 
12-2 
24-6 

267 

'71-81  

20-3 
i8-8 

'81-91  

'91-1901  

'^'  ~ 

Deduct  taxes  imposed  or  "1 
increased J 

62-6 

7I-0 
62-6 

Net  reduction    

— 

8-4 

1902.]  GiFFEX— .4  Financial  Betrospect,  1S61-1901. 

APPENDIX    IT. 


Supplementary  Tables. 


1861. 


Population — 

England mlns. 

Sc-otland „ 

Great  Britain ,, 

Ireland    „ 

Total   „ 

United  Kinfjdom — 

Birth-rate  per   i,ooo    (3   years'"! 
average)  J 

Death-rate  per   i  ,ooo   (3  years'  "I 
average)  J 

Marriage-rate  per  i,cco  (3  years'  1 
average)  j 

Production  of  coal mln.  tons 

Pig  iront    .,, 

Ships  built ],ooo  tons  "1 

(Exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  I 
foreigners  and  of  vessels  j 
built  for  the  Eoyal  ^avy)    J 

]\Iiles  of  railway  open  i,oco 

.Acres  cultivated    mlns. 

Corn  crops „ 

Green  crops    „ 

Permanent  pasture    „ 

Stock  of  cattle    ,. 

,,        sheep    ,, 

Shipping  owned — 

Sailing mlu.  tons 

Steam ,, 

J^oi^l    

Crews  of  shipping i,ooo's 

Foreign  ti-ade — 

Imports  of  merchandise  mln.  £'s 
Ke-exports  of  foreign  l 
and  colonial  produce  J        " 

Xet  imports  , 

British  and  Irish  exports      ,, 
Excess  of  imports    ,, 


20,1 
3,1 


23,1 
5,8 


:8,9 


(Gt.Britain) 

34-6 
(Gt.Britain) 

21-6 
(Gt.Britain) 

16-4 

83,0 
3,7 

200,8+ 

10,9 

45,4§ 
11,4§ 

4,9§ 
22, 1§ 

8,7§ 
33,8§ 

3,9 

0,4 


1871. 


22,7 
3,4 


24,1 
5,4 


li'5 


4,3 


17211 

217,5 

34,5 

183,0 

125,1 

57,9 


I  33-6 
j  21-5 

I  150 

117,4 
6,6 

354,4 


15,4 
46,7 
11,8 

5,3 
22,5 

9,3 
31,4 

4,3 
1,3 


5,6 


2001! 

331,0 

60,5 

270,5 
223,1 

47,4 


1881. 


2G,0 
3,7 


29,7 
5,2 


34,9 


32-8 
19-9 

13-6 

154,2 
8,1 

501,2 

18,2 
47,6 
10,7 

4,8 
31,2 

9,9 
27,9 

3,6 
2,9 


6,5 


19311 

397,0 
63,1 

333,9 

234,0 
99,9 


1891. 


29,0 
4,0 


33,0 
4,7 


1901. 


32,5 
4,5 


37,7 


{ 


37,0 
4,5 


41,5 


14-4 

185,5 

7,4 


670,6 

20,2 
48,2 
9,4 
4,5 
27,6 
11,3 
33,5 

2,8 
5,3 


24011 

435,4 
61,9 

373,5 

247,2 
126,3 


1897-98-99- 

28-9 
1897-98-99' 

179 

1897-98-99' 

15-4 

225  2* 

9^0* 

736,9* 

21,9* 
47,8 

8,5 

4,2 
28,4 
11,5 
30,8 

2,0* 
7,4* 


9,4' 

247*ir 

522,2 

67,8 

454,4 

280,5** 

173,9 


*  Figures  for  1900. 

t  Including  pig  iron  produced  from  foreign  ores. 
X  Vessels  built  and  first  registered  in  United  Kingdom. 
§  Figures  for  1867. 
II  Excluding  masters. 

^  Including  masters.     Including  Lascars  and  Asiatics  serving  under  Asiatic  articles  of 
agreement. 

**  Including  ships,  new  (not  registered  as  British). 
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Supplementary  Tables — Contd. 


1861. 

1871. 

18S1. 

1891. 

1901. 

Imports — 

Wheat mln.  cwts. 

,,       flour , 

30,0 
6,2 

39,4 

4,0 

57,1 
11,4 

66,3 
16,7 

69,7 
22,6 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

36,^ 

43,4 

68,5 

83,0 

9i,3 

Eiee ,, 

Indian  corn    ,, 

3,3* 

13,2 

5,0 

5,1 

11,9 

96,6 

3,4 

11,2 

147,2 

0,9 

8,8 

2,2 
0,9t 

94,5 
324,5 

35,5 

23,1 
73,1 

4,G* 
16,8 

8,6. 
10,9 
14.4 
169,9 

4,6 

15,9 

323,0 

3,5 

8,4 

3,9 

1,3 

23,1 

324,0 

76,4 

657,5 
74,3 

64,9 
171,7 

8,5 

33,5 

9,8 

10,3 

22,1 

209,8 

5,7 

15,0 

451,4 

4,9 

3,0 

3,3 

1,0 

66,4 

2,451, 

147, 

690,0 
111,5 

93,6 
406,2 

6,2 
26,8 
17,5 
16,6 

28,8 
240,8 

6,8 

17,8 

721,9 

6,9 

3,0 

3,8 
1,0 

108,5 
3,180,5 

212  2 

930,0 
139,3 

169,7 
564,1 

6,8 
51,4 
22,1 
22,5 
38,2 
297,3 

9,2 

16,3 

712,2 

6,4 

2,0 

4,3 
1,1 

148,2 

5,546,8 

192,7 

1,354,0 

198,5 

218,1 
707,9 

Barley ,, 

Oiits 

Sugar  ,, 

Tea  mln.  lbs. 

Timber      (excluding  "1 

woods)     J 

Raw  cotton     mln.  cwts. 

„     wool    mln.  lbs. 

„     jute     mln.  cwts. 

,,     silk, and  thrown  1         ,     ,, 

kndspun I    "^'"-l'^^- 

Flax  and  hemp  mln.  cwts. 

Hides,  imported     ,, 

Leather       „           mln.  lbs. 

Iron  ore  imported i,ooo  tons 

Copper  ore  and  regulns          ,, 

and  part  wrought  ]  ^'^^^  cs^^is. 
Pig  iron,  in  bars,  un-  "1 

wrought  and  part  I-    i,ooo  tons 

Lead,  pig  and  sbeet,  1 

part  wrought J 

pkrt  wrought 1  1.000  cwts. 

Exports — 

Coal mln.  tons 

Cotton  piece  goods     ....  mln.  yds. 
Wool,    and    woollen  "1         in 

and  worsted  yarn    j     ™  °-      ^• 
Wool,    and    woollen"! 

and  worsted  yarn  >    mln.  yds. 

manufactured     ....  J 
Jute  and  linen  yarn  ....    mln.  lbs. 

manufactured }    ^In.  yds. 

7,9 
2,563 

42,2 

164,4 

35,0 
116,4 

12,7 

3,417 

55,7 

367,9 

49,9 

282,8 

19,6 
4,777,3 

43,8 

272,9 

36,3 
378,3 

31,1 
4,912,5 

58,2 

224,81 

48,0 
443,1 

43,8 
5,364,6 

68,9 

156,2J 

56,0 
365,6 

*  Excluding  rice  imported  in  the  husk. 
t  Including  tanned  and  untanned. 
X  Blankets  not  included. 
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Articles  retained  for  Home  Con- 
sumption. 
Consumption  per  head — 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined        lbs. 

Tea  

Spirits gallons 

Malt,  British bushels 

Beer gallons 

Wine  gallon 

Imported — 

Wheat lbs.     '|^ 

meal  and  flour  ,,       J 

fUacon  and  hau.s  

I  Beef,  salted  and  fresh 

,,     (from  imported,  live) 

■=,  Mutton,  fresh  

I  Pork,  salted  and  fresh 
I  Meat,    preserved,  other 

l^     than  salted    

Petroleum — 

Imports  mln.  galls. 

Population mln. 

Per  head gallons 


Meat 


:} 


1861. 


35-49 
2-69 
0-86 
1-Gl 

0  37 

134-51 
1-97 


0,4 
28,9 


1871.        1881. 


40-73 
3-91 
106 
1-72 

0-51 

150-43 
3-41 


9,0 
31,5 
0-29 


67-35 

4-58 
1-06 

27-79 
0-45 

ri80-67 

1  36-23 

13-95 

3-37 


1-16 
1-78 

59,2 
34,9 
1-69 


1891. 


8017 
5-36 
104 

3016 
0-39 

195-04 
4901 
1311 
619 
9-02 
4-91 
0-92 

2-11 

130,6 
37,7 
3-46 


19IJ0. 


«7-7 
611 
1-12 

31-75 

187-34 

57-CO 

19-62 

11-74 

9-23 

9-28 

2-54 

1  92 

255,0 
41,5 
614 


[Mar. 


Discussion  on  Siii  Robert  Giffen's  Paper, 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  having  taken  the  Chair,  in  place 
of  the  President,  who  was  compelled  to  leaye,  welcomed  the 
opportunity  thus  accidentally  given  to  Mm  of  presiding  at  a 
meeting  at  whicli  his  distinguished  predecessor  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  "had  read  one  of  those  excellent  papers  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  Society.  Even  if  Sir  Robert  Giffen  were  ta 
come  there  as  an  economic  heretic,  they  would  welcome  any  paper 
of  his.  He  had  provided  already  a  good  many  attractive  papers, 
and  the  present  one  was,  above  all  things,  suggestive.  No  doxibt 
it  would  be  criticised  by  the  experts  present,  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  it  hinted  at  than  of  what  it  said.  There  was  a 
charming  and  cheerful  optimism  about  it  which  was  very  agreeable 
in  these  days  of  depression.  That  optimism  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  passage  where  Sir  Robert  spoke  of  the  paper 
which  he  proposed  to  read  after  the  year  1905,  and,  whatever  they 
might  tliink  of  the  present  paper,  that  was  a  hope  which  they 
would  all  Avish  might  be  fulfilled.  It  was,  he  was  sure,  the  hope 
of  all  present  that  Sir  Robert  would  be  able  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  give  them  another  paper,  and  indeed,  many  others,  after  the 
year  1905. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  said  he  felt  it  diflScult  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Sir  Robert  Giifen's  paper  Avithont 
raising  questions  of  policy  wider  than  it  was  perhaps  desirable 
that  that  Society  should  embark  upon.  The  whole  of  the  paper 
was  based  upon  the  proposition  that  in  the  author's  view  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  upon  Army  and  Navy  should  be  very 
largely  increased.  The  statistical  tables  which  Sir  Robert  had 
given  were  no  doubt  very  valuable  and  very  clear  throughout, 
but  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
proposition  enlarged  upon  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  namely,  that  a 
(!onsiderable  revision  should  take  place  in  the  taxation  of  the 
country  in  the  sense  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  should 
be  raised  by  indirect  taxation  upon  the  food  of  the  countiy,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  from  the  Income  Tax  and  the  Death  Duties. 
This  again  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  must  be  very  largely 
increased.  He  could  not  himself  subscinbe  to  this.  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
the  country  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  rather  the  reverse.  He 
thouglit  that  the  view  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  on  this  point  was  un- 
founded and  unjustifiable.  It  seemed  to  arise  from  an  exaggerated 
militarism.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  disregarding  all  other 
expenditure,  such  as  that  on  Education  and  the  Po.st  Office.  It 
was  mainly  with  the  Army  and  Navy  that  they  had  to  deal  in 
commenting   on   the   national   expenditure.     The  expenditure  on 
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Array  and  Navy  now  amounted  to  60  million  £.  It  had  nearly 
trebled  since  1871,  and  had  doubled  since  1891.  Bat  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  not  only  thought  it  necessary  to  add  another  20  million  £, 
but,  not  satisfied  even  with  that  addition,  thought  that  another 
20  million  £  would  have  to  be  added,  bringing  up  the  total  to 
100  million  £.  With  regard  to  the  Navy,  he  would  remind  the 
Society  that  tbe  expenditure  between  the  years  1869  and  1894  under 
successive  Governments  amounted  on  the  average  to  no  more  than 
10  million  £  a  year.  It  then  rose  by  degrees,  and  in  1891  it 
amounted  to  about  15  million  £.  Since  then  it  had  been  going  up 
by  "leaps  and  bounds,"  and  now  amounted  to  50  million  £.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  was  not  satisfied  with  that  enormous  addition,  and 
wanted  to  add  another  10  million  £  to  it.  His  demands  went  far 
beyond  those  of  the  most  extreme  of  naval  alarmists.  Even  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  in  a  speech  ho  made  a  few  days  ago,  stated  that 
lie  considered  an  expenditure  of  30  million  £  upon  the  Navy  was 
quite  sufficient,  but  he  thought  that  the  money  might  be  better 
spent.  Personally  lie  was  always  inclined  to  discount  Lord 
Charles'  demands  by  20  per  cent.  But  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  with 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Navy,  and  he  presumed 
of  the  intentions  of  other  Powers,  asked  them  to  write  down 
another  10  million  £  on  that  service.  Then  again  as  to  the  Army, 
the  cost  of  which  had  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  they  had  been 
told  recently  by  the  Secretary  for  War  that  in  his  view  the  normal 
force  should  be  270,000  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  30  million  £, 
these  estimates  to  include  the  provision  of  a  force  of  15,000  men  in 
South  Africa.  Here  again  Sir  Robert  Giffen  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  demands  of  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the  Army,  and 
asked  us  to  write  down  another  1 00,000  men  as  being  necessary  for 
the  permanent  establishment — 50,000  men  being  for  the  occupation 
of  South  Africa,  and  50,000  at  home  to  provide  for  their  relief. 
The  increased  cost  of  this  he  estimated  at  13  million  £.  That  Avas 
an  alarming  view  of  the  future  of  South  Africa.  It  would  mean 
■that  for  every  able-bodied  Boer  in  the  two  States  Avhich  had  been 
annexed  as  British  Colonies,  we  shoiald  have  to  keep  an  armed 
British  soldier  as  a  sentinel  or  guard.  He  could  not  but  hope 
himself  that  the  war  would  end  in  an  understanding  with  the 
Boers  which  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  keep  a  large 
force  in  South  Africa.  By  adding  his  estimated  increase  of 
20  million  £  to  the  existing  expenditure  of  60  million  £,  Sir 
Robert  having  increased  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
by  20  million  £,  arrived  at  a  total  normal  expenditure  of  the 
country  of  150  million  £,  as  compared  with  130  million  £,  the 
present  estimate.  As  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  was 
•estimated  at  142  million  £,  it  would  appear  that  an  increase 
of  taxation  would  become  necessary  beyond  the  present  war 
taxation.  So  far  from  giving  them  any  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  taxation,  Sir  Robert 
evidently  contemplated  a  further  increase.  Sir  Robert  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  year  1861,  and  said 
that  the  present  taxation  was  no  greater  in  amount  relatively  than 
that  in  1861,  and  that  the  country  was  just  as  well  able  to  bear 
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the  burden  now  imposed  upon  it  as  it  was  to  bear  its  burden  in 
that  year.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Sir  Robert's  figures  as  to 
that,  but  he  would  assume  that  he  was  right  and  that  the  amount 
of  taxation  in  1861  was  relatively  about  equal  to  that  at  the 
present  moment.  He  must  remind  the  meeting  that  there  were 
grave  complaints  in  1861  against  the  then  taxation  and  the  then 
expenditure  Having  entered  Parliament  not  long  after  that  date, 
he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  strong  feeling  there  was  then  in 
Parliament  against  the  excessive  expenditure  of  the  country  and 
the  excessive  taxation.  As  a  result,  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
parties,  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
Army  and  Navy.  That  average  rate  of  expenditure  was  main- 
tained by  both  parties,  and  was  not  increased  for  many  years.  It 
followed  that  Parliament  was  able  to  reduce  the  income  tax  from 
lOcZ.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1861,  to  :^d.  in  1871.  It  was  able  also  to 
abolish  the  sugar  duties,  to  reduce  the  tea  duties  by  two-third?;,  to 
abolish  the  remaining  tax  upon  wheat  and  timber,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways  to  reduce  taxation.  He  believed  himself  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  succeeding  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  was  due  to  this  reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  the 
husbanding  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  much  of 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  people  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  taxes  were  taken  off  articles  of  food,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  and  wheat.  But  Sir  Robei't  Giffen  would  go  back 
upon  all  this.  He  considered  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  present 
war  taxation,  and  to  revise  it  in  the  sense  of  throwing  the  burden 
upon  the  food  of  the  people.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  if  Sir  Robert's  view  were  adopted, 
and  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar  were  increased.  If  the  present 
normal  rate  of  expenditure  were  maintained,  and  not  increased,  it 
would  be  possible  at  the  end  of  the  war,  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Gilfen's  figures,  to  reduce  taxation  by  20  million  £.  That  would 
enable  the  Chancellor  greatly  to  reduce  the  Income  Tax,  to  abolish 
the  Sugar  Duty,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tea,  and  to  repeal  the 
Coal  Tax.  For  his  part,  he  believed  it  might  be  possible  to  efFect 
a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  naval  and  military  expenditure,  and 
he  looked  forward  himself,  therefore,  to  still  further  reduction  of 
taxation.  For  these  reasons  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  proposals 
of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  which  he  thought  were  unwise  and  unnecessary, 
and  due  to  an  altogether  exaggerated  view  of  the  military  wants 
of  the  country. 

Sir  Guilford  Moleswoeth,  K.C.I.E.,  remarked  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  to  discriminate  between  the  sources  from  which 
our  finances  were  recruited.  These  were  :  First,  from  the  proceeds 
of  investments;  Secondly,  from  industries  and  commerce.  And,  with 
reference  to  the  first,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  back  the  retroi^pect 
further  than  1861.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  whole 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Avorld  was  in  our  hands,  our  depeudeuce 
on  foi-eign  supplies  engendered  by  a  policy  of  free  imports  had 
caused  the  price  of  wheat  to  rise  to  126s.  per  quarter.     The  Corn 
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Laws  were  then  re-enacted  and  the  poh'cy  of  strict  protection  was 
adopted.     The  prosperity  of  England  under  this  policy  was  very 
great.     Alison  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  Europe  "  had  stated  :  "  There  is 
no  example  in  the  annals  of  mankind  of  a  nation  having  made  such 
advance  in  industry,  wealth,  and  number.     During  the  thirty  years 
which  elapsed  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  population  increased 
more  than  half,  its  imports  doubled,  its  exports  tripled,  its  ship- 
ping doubled,  agriculture  prospered.     The  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies    steadily    diminished    until    the   grain    imported    on    the 
average  of  five  years  p7"eceding  1835  was  only  one  two-hundredth 
part   of   the   average  year's   consumption."     The  price  of  wheat 
steadily  fell,  and  in  1835  was  the  lowest  that  has  been  reached 
during   the   half  century  1800-50.      The  distress  in   1843  which 
led  to  the  anti-corn  law  agitation   in  England,  and  subsequently 
to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Corn 
Laws,  for,  excepting  1835,  the  price  of  wheat  was  lower  than  it 
had  been  during  the  century.     It  was  a  money  famine,  not  a  bread 
famine.     The  whole  of  the  civilised  world  shared  that  wonderful 
tide   of   prosperity  which    was    due    to   inventions   in   machinery 
and  manufactures,  to  the  introduction  of  railways  and  steam  navi- 
gation which   set  in  about  the  year  1835,  and  was  increased  by 
the  gold  discoveries  of  1850-55,  but  England  was  in  a  position  to 
take  the  lion's  share ;  she  had,  in  fact,  under  a  policy  of  strict 
protection,  amassed  enormous  capital,  and,  when  Free  Trade  was 
adopted  in  1846,  she  was  the  great  capitalist  nation  ;  she  had  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  her  hands,  she  had  a  monopoly  of  manufac- 
ture, having  then  developed  her  coal,  and  her  iron,  and  her  textile 
industries,    and   she    not    only   supplied  every  country  with  her 
machinery  and  manufactures,  but  she  also  furnished  capital  for 
railways,  and  for  every  public  work  abroad,  with  the  understanding- 
that  plant  of  every  description  should  be  supplied  from  England  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  rhe  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  had 
made  great  inroads  on  her  en  pita! .     She  was  living  on  her  invest- 
ments, spending  more  than  she  produced,  as  indicated  by  the  excess 
of  1 73  million  £  of  imports  beyond  her  exports  in  1901.    Turning  to 
the  second  soui-ce  of  our  wealth,  the  condition  of  our  industries 
did  not  appear  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  period  between 
1861  and  1891  had  been  one  of  great  and  continuous  prosperity. 
It  would  naturally  take  a  long  time  for  other  nations  to  overtake 
her  when  she  had  so  formidable   a  start,  and  it  was   not  until 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade, 
in   1846,   that  the  effects  of  our  policy  began  to  tell  upon  her, 
with  the  result  that  our  agriculture  had  been  ruined  and  our  other 
industries  had  been  struggling  hard  for  existence.     Our  markets 
were  contracting,  no  other  civilised  countries  had  adopted  Free 
Ti'ade,  but  all  were  increasing  their  tariffs.    Even  our  colonies  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  protection.     Evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missions appointed  in  1879,  1885,  and  1893,  to  inquire  into  the 
depression  of  our  industries,  showed  that  there  was  a  permanent  and 
increasing  depression  in  British  trade  and  industry,  especially  agri- 
culture.   Nearly  three  million  acres  of  wheat  had  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  while  the  production  of  wheat  had  diminished  so  greatly 
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in  England,  it  had  greatly  increased  in  protectionist  conntries  on 
the  continent.  In  1891  the  tin  plate  trade  had  been  ruined  by  the 
McKinley  Act,  and  had  seriously  affected  the  South  Wales  iron 
trade.  The  depression  extended  to  almost  every  industry.  Most  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Commissioners  attributed  the  depression  to 
increased  foreign  competition  and  to  th*  burden  of  taxation,  but 
especially  local  taxation.  The  increased  discoveries  of  gold  thi'ough- 
out  the  world  in  recent  years  had  somewhat  improved  trade  and 
caused  a  slight  i-evival  in  our  industries,  but  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations  was  greatly  increasing  in  intensity.  Mr.  Ernest 
Williams's  Book,  "  Made  in  Grermany,"  disclosed  a  very  serious 
menace  to  our  trade,  and  Sir  Courtney  Boyle  was  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  competition  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  was 
very  serious.  The  competition  of  America  was  far  more  formidable 
than  that  of  Germany.  America  was  handicapped  by  wages 
nearly  double  those  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  by  the  heavy 
tariff  of  the  McKinley  Act,  which  our  statesmen  prophesied 
would  be  the  rain  of  the  United  States.  Bat  during  the  decade 
1890-99,  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  United  States  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  and  increased  her  exports  by  nearly  85  million  £, 
while  our  increase  was  represented  by  less  than  i  million  £. 
America  increased  her  exports  by  48  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while 
England  increased  her  exports  by  only  ^  per  cent.  This,  he  urged, 
was  a  proof  that  the  time  had  come  to  review  our  policy.  He 
proceeded  to  criticise  our  system  of  taxation,  and  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  McKinley  had  shown  that  between  1870  and  1880  Free  Trade 
had  increased  our  rate  of  taxation  by  over  24  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
United  States  in  the  same  decade  had  diminished  it  by  nearly 
10  per  cent.  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  comparison  of  taxation  per  head 
of  population  was  misleading.  Our  present  fiscal  policy  did  not 
tax  the  masses  directly  j^'i'o  rata,  but  placed  the  burden  on  the 
wealthy  classes — that  is,  on  the  capitalists,  or,  in  other  words, 
mainly  upon  our  iudusti'ies.  This  told  heavily  upon  them  in 
competition  with  the  foreigner,  and  ultimately  re-acted  on  the 
woi'king  classes  in  reduction  of  wages  and  employment.  ]\loreover, 
Sir  Robert  had  altogether  neglected  to  take  into  account  that 
local  taxation  of  which  the  burden  was  so  heavily  felt,  and  which 
amounted  to  more  than  100  million  £  in  1901.  It  had  nearly 
quadrupled  in  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and  was  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  had  imported  in  1900  manufactured  goods 
to  the  value  of  55  million  £,  and  food  to  the  value  of  120  million  £, 
but  not  a  penny  has  been  paid  by  the  foreign  producers  of  these 
articles  as  their  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  How  could  our 
industries  sustain  competition  under  such  unfair  conditions  ?  Our 
system  of  direct,  instead  of  indirect,  taxation  transferred  to  our 
shoulders  that  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  foreign 
producer. 

Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said  the  speech  of 
Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  was  a  consoling  speech,  because  it 
showed  that  the  optimistic  feeling  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
was  not  without  its  antidote.      His  own  sympathies  were  with 
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the  )-eader  of  the  paper  i-ather  than  with  the  gloomy  tone  of 
Sir  Gailford  Molesworth.  The  figures  as  to  pauperism,  issued 
only  a  few  days  pi-evionsly,  by  no  means  showed  a  growth  of 
poverty.  The  paper  l)eing  "A  Financial  Retrospect,"  dealt  rather 
with  the  past  than  with  the  present,  and  he  fully  sympathised 
with  Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  deprecating  political  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  that  class.  They  were  dealing  with  cold  statistics,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  future  not  with  a  view  to  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  policy,  but  in  order  to  fix  their 
minds  upon  the  inevitable — a  future  which  no  discussion  could 
alter,  and  which  appeared  to  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  living*.  Whether  this  policy  were 
wise  or  foolish,  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  must  lead  to  a 
considerably  increased  expenditure,  both  npon  the  Army  and  upon 
the  Navy,  for  some  years  to  come.  He  did  not  think  that  a 
statistician,  dealing  with  the  question  from  a  statistician's  point  of 
view,  would  act  wisely  if  he  ignored  what  he  regarded  as  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  situation.  It  was  impossible  to  master  all 
the  author's  figures  at  one  efibrt;  but  he  thought  it  also  impossible 
to  hear  snch  a  paper  read  without  feeling  the  great  blessings  which 
had  resulted  to  this  country  from  a  liberal  financial  policy.  He 
certainly  hoped  that  we  should  never  go  back  to  Protection  in  any 
form  whatever.  Upon  this  question  fallacies  were  beginning  to 
pass  current  as  truths,  and  the  time  had  come  when  these  errors 
should  be  eliminated  by  careful  and  full  discussion.  The  danger 
to  Free  Trade  was  in  silence,  not  in  debate.  He  was  always  glad 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  to  hear  remarks  which  would  cause 
people  to  think  and  to  express  the  conclusions  they  had  reached. 

Mr.  H.  BiRCB  ENOUGH  spoke  of  the  great  obligation,  not  only  of 
that  Society,  but  also,  he  thought,  of  the  public  at  large,  to  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  for  his  exceedingly  luminous  paper.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  points  which  Sir  Robert  had  made  was  his  bringing 
out  in  so  very  clear  a  manner  the  exceedingly  narrow  basis — in  his 
opinion  the  dangerously  narrow  basis — on  which  oujr  system  of 
taxation  rested.  In  this  country  we  had  rather  an  evil  habit  of 
building  large  superstructures  upon  very  narrow  bases.  Our 
system  of  credit,  for  example,  I'ested  on  the  very  narrow  basis  of 
the  reserve  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England;  our  military  system 
rested  on  the  narrow  basis  of  voluntary  enlistment ;  and  our  system 
of  taxation  rested  on  the  narrow  basis  of  drink  and  tobacco,  the 
income  tax  and  the  death  duties.  Out  of  the  whole  revenue 
raised  we  derived  40  million  £  a  year  from  the  income  tax  and  the 
death  duties,  and  50  million  £  from  drink  and  tobacco,  in  all 
90  million  £  from  these  limited  and  exhaustible  sources.  He  did 
not  know  the  exact  difference  between  a  political  and  an  ecouomij! 
discussion,  and  he  thought  it  difficult  to  discuss  economic  questions 
of  this  kind,  which  were  also  practical  questions,  without  touching 
upon  political  controversy.  It  was  obvious  that  the  war,  and  still 
more  the  great  changes  in  the  international  position,  had  brought 
entirely  new  factors  into  the  financial  situation.  Money  had  to  be 
found  in  one  way  or  another  to  meet  our  national  obligations.  It 
had  been  easy  to  raise  60  million  or  70  million  £  a  year  by  direct 
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taxation,  but  it  was  a  very  different  matter  when  they  had  to  raise 
something  in  the  neiohbourhood  of  1 50  million  £.  As  Sir  Francis 
Powell  had  very  properly  said,  the  Free  Trader  did  not  deprecate 
discussion.  He  was  himself  a  Free  Trader,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  the  Free  Traders  had  their  fallacies,  exactly  as 
Protectionists  had  theirs.  One  of  the  delusions  which  a  previous 
generation  had  entertained  was  the  conviction  that  any  indirect 
tax  was  in  itself  a  bad  tax.  He  was  not  sure  that  delusion  was 
not  largely  nurtured  and  maintained  by  the  merchant  class.  In 
future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would,  be  faced  by  the 
problem  bow  to  raise  the  immense  sum  of  i  50  million  £  a  year. 
The}'  could  not  possibly  confine  themselves  to  sources  which  were 
practically  exhausted,  and  would  be  driven  by  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  to  seek  a  very  much  wider  basis  of  taxation  than  that 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  There  were  many 
taxes  which  could  be  levied,  and  which  would  have  to  be  levied  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  which  would  be  technical 
breaches  of  Free  Trade  principles.  He  did  not  for  one  moment 
fear  the  exercise  of  such  taxation.  The  sugar  tax  had  already  led 
the  way,  and  he  thought  it  was  plain  that  similar  taxes  must 
follow  this  year  upon  commodities  of  various  kinds.  Their  aim 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  to  widen  the  bnsis  of  taxation  without 
inflicting  any  serious  injury  on  the  trade  of  the  countr}^. 

Major  P.  Gr.  Craigte  thanked  Sir  Robert  Giffen  for  acceding 
to  the  request  to  put  clearly  before  them  certain  elementary  facts 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  national  position  at  this  moment,  it  had 
seemed  to  many  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  it  would  have 
been  a  dereliction  of  their  statistical  duty  to  have  left  disregarded. 
Sir  Robert,  in  sharply  contrasting  the  nation  of  1861,  and  the  taxes, 
the  duties  and  the  functions  of  Government  which  then  obtained, 
with  the  nation  as  we  knew  it  to-day,  with  its  vaster  popula- 
tion, its  extending  empire,  its  increasing  responsibilities,  and  its 
still  more  largely-increasing  wealth,  had  presented  to  them  two 
pictures  which  they  would,  as  statisticians,  do  very  well  to  study 
in  detail.  He  hoped  they  would,  go  home  from  this  discussion 
determined  to  look  further  into  these  suggested  figures,  and  he 
thought  he  could  promise  Sir  Robert  Giifen  that  long  before  1905 
they  would  have  many  fiscal  debates,  not  only  at  the  meetings  of 
that  Society,  but  throughout  the  country,  as  the  immense  changes 
in  their  position  became  recognised.  The  views  that  would  be 
taken  and  the  opinions  that  would  be  expressed  as  to  the  resultant 
action  were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  identical  or  unanimous;  but 
it  Avas  their  business,  as  men  of  figures,  to  see  that  they  had  got  all 
the  factors  cleai'ly  set  out.  Whether  Sir  Robert  was  right  in  his 
method  of  selecting  pai'ticular  years  rather  than  groups  of  years  for 
measuring  the  growth  of  taxation  was  a  matter  open,  as  he  would 
himself  admit,  to  statistical  argument.  He  would,  too,  liavo  liked  for 
his  own  part  to  have  brought  the  pai-allel  pressure  of  local  taxation 
more  directly  into  account.  But  where  the  change  was  so  large 
as  this,  and  the  contrasts  themselves  were  so  huge,  the  qualifying 
difference  between  any  one  year,  or  any  two  or  three  years,  might 
be    masked  in  the  broad  general  effect  of  the  figures  presented. 
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There  was  no  doubt  that  the  functions  which  Government  had 
assumed  at  the  present  time  were  entirely  difFei-ent  from  the 
narrow  conceptions  of  Government  which  prev^ailed  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  That  in  itself  was  a  justification  for  re- discussing 
the  whole  question  of  the  basis  of  taxation.  Again,  on  the 
question  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  had  especially  directed 
attention,  namely,  the  growth  of  naval  expenditure,  no  one  who 
had  inquired  into  and  realised  the  real  facts  behind  these  big- 
figures  could  doubt  that,  comparing  relative  cost  with  relative 
force,  the  cost  of  warlike  material  and  of  the  necessity  of  national 
defence  had  lai-gely  enhanced.  Ships  and  guns,  and  even  men,  all 
cost  individually  far  more  than  they  had  done  forty  years  previously. 
If  they  were  going  to  protect  their  country  at  all,  they  must  expect 
a  normally  larger  expenditure.  The  cold  dry  light  of  the  figures 
before  them  left  no  alternative,  whatever  questions  of  policy  might 
be  involved.  The  question  for  statisticians  to  discuss  was  not 
policy  but  fact,  but  it  was  a  further  duty  both  for  the  politician 
and  the  statistician  to  see  how  the  burden  of  taxation  might  be 
fitted  to  the  back  of  the  taxpayer.  Certain  measurements  of  the 
breadth  of  national  back  were  laid  before  them  now,  and  they  had 
to  see  whether  those  were  true  measurements,  and  whether  there 
had  not  been,  as  suggested,  a  slipping  on  one  side  of  the  burden, 
which  could  be  carried  with  ease  if  adjusted  fairly  on  each  shoulder. 
If  the  contrasts  now  before  them  were  correct,  the  nation  and  the 
empire  could  stand  the  taxation  threatened.  It  was  not  so  much 
its  magnitude,  as  they  must  all  agree,  that  need  frighten  them,  but 
rather  the  question  wliether  the  pressure  of  that  taxation  should 
be  spi'ead  over  a  wider  or  narrower  section  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Cedric  Erlund  said  he  had  quite  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  through  most  of  the  important  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  a  very  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  commerce,  and  the 
interesting  paper  which  Sir  Robert  Gifi^en  had  read  seemed  to 
him  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  foundation  from  which  to  build  up 
certain  conclusions,  having  in  view  what  was  occurring  to-day  and 
what  would  be  happening  to-morrow.  He  did  not  believe  that 
industry  in  Germany  was  at  all  as  depressed  and  stagnant  as  was 
supposed  by  those  who  had  only  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  conditions.  The  difficulty  largely  arose  from  their 
antiquated  system  of  banking,  which  caused  delay  in  the  transfer 
of  credits.  Only  actual  cash  was  used  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  so  from  nine  to  fifteen  times  as  much  cash  was  required 
there  as  was  the  case  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
British  Colonies.  This  stringency  caused  the  present  lack  of  com- 
petition on  their  part  with  our  manufactures ;  but  that  state  of  things 
could  not  long  continue,  and  therefore  far  keener  competition  from 
Germany  might  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  From  the  United 
States  they  must  also  expect  far  greater  competition.  Great  syndi- 
cates were  making  arrangements  to  acquire  a  large  proportion  of 
our  mercantile  marine,  to  be  reinforced  b}'  vessels  now  being  built 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
their  manufactured   products,  such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  steel,  not 
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only  to  the  continent,  but  even  to  cai'ry  cotton  to  Manchester. 
The  intention  was  to  get  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  by  substi- 
tuting American  for  British  coal  in  these  ships — five-sixths  of  our 
entire  weight  of  exports  being  in  coal — and  to  introduce  the  more 
hio-hly  finished  products  on  the  top  of  that.  In  his  judgment, 
lookino-  to  the  future,  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  pro- 
tected,— not  nsing  the  word  jirotection  in  its  anti-Free  Trade 
sense.  If  they  w^ere  to  meet  the  present  or  increased  expenditures, 
it  should  be  the  policy  of  whatever  Government  might  be  in  power 
to  "-ive  the  colonies  eveiy  possible  means  of  developing  themselves 
by  a  freer  interchange  of  trade  with  other  colonies  and  with  the 
home  country  by  taxing  foreign  goods.  Only  in  that  way  could 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  and  its  ability  to  meet  its  increasing 
burdens  be  maintained. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  think  there  -was 
much  in  the  discussion  that  called  for  observation,  especially  as 
upon  some  of  the  points  raised  he  had  already  had  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  great  deal  before  this  paper  was  prepared.  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  "  advocate  "  of  a 
large  military  and  naval  expenditure.  He  was  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  an  increase,  but  he  was  not  an  "  advocate  "  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  unavoidable  in  his  view  that 
further  expenditui'e  should  be  incurred,  but  the  necessity  was  an 
unpleasant  one,  as  he  had  stated  in  the  paper.  What  he  wished 
our  public  men  to  do  was  to  look  into  the  matter  deliberately  and 
carefully,  and  with  proper  regard  to  economy,  and  see  what  they 
must  do,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  instead  of  waiting  till 
circumstances  forced  them,  when  the  work  was  certain  to  be  done 
badly  and  at  an  excessive  cost.  That  was  really  the  whole  effect 
of  what  he  had  said  about  a  probable  increase  in  the  military 
expenditure.  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  had  dwelt  much  on  what  was 
called  the  ordinary  as  distinguished  from  the  extraordinary 
expenditure,  representing  that  he  (Sir  R.  Giffen)  was  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  ordinary  expenditure.  But  the  distinction 
which  was  now  made  in  respect  of  the  Army  between  the  ordinary 
expenditure  and  the  so-called  war  expenditure,  was  altogether 
improper  and  unjustified,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Giffen)  had  refused  to 
recognise  the  distinction,  and  had  spoken  of  the  two  together  as 
not  likely  to  diminish  greatly  from  the  present  total.  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  criticising  such  distinctions  when  they  appeared  in  the 
budgets  of  foreign  nations.  We  had  to  face  the  expenditure,  and 
what  applied  to  foreign  States  applied  to  ourselves ;  and  whether 
we  called  it  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy,  it  did  not  make  much 
difference.  He  maintained  that,  taking  the  present  figure  of 
expenditure  at  about  180  million  £  upon  the  estimates  of  the 
current  year,  it  was  not  a  figure  in  respect  of  which,  as  wise 
and  prudent  men,  they  could  look  forward  to  any  great  reduc- 
tion at  a  very  early  period,  or  one  below  the  total  of  1 50 
million  £  he  had  mentioned.  He  might  be  quite  wrong  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  South  African  occupation,  and  of  the 
intei'national  position  ;  but  what  he  was  anxious  for  Avas  that  the 
subject  should   be  discussed,  and  that  public   men   should  really 
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face  the  situation,  and  discuss  the  facts  as  they  were.  They  ought 
to  lay  before  the  country  the  true  conditions  of  the  international 
position,  and.  explain  what  provision  ought  to  be  made.  When 
that  was  done,  he  had  no  doubt  we  should  have  the  figures  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  but  without  its  being  done  there  was  no  use 
declaiming  against  high  expenditure.  There  had  been  many 
discussions  regarding  the  expenditure  upon  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  his  time  ;  but  he  could  not  remember  one  in  which  the 
position  was  really  faced,  and  tlie  country  Avas  told  the  substantial 
truth  as  to  the  exigencies  of  the  international  position,  and 
what  would  really  have  to  be  done.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  said 
he  recollected,  as  he  (Sir  R.  Giffen)  recollected,  the  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  Parliament  against  what  was  thought  to  be  high 
taxation.  It  was  for  that  reason  aniongst  others  that  he 
(Sir  R.  Giffen)  had  referred  to  the  famous  debate  on  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  resolution  in  1862,  because  events  had  immediately 
proved  quite  conclusively  that  all  the  talk  about  excessive  expendi- 
ture and  excessive  taxation  at  that  time  was  in  the  air :  there 
was  nothing  excessive  in  the  taxation,  because  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  country  was  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  that  the 
revenue  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispense  with  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  excessive 
taxes.  He  was  not  quite  sure  but  tliat  the  neglect  of  our 
public  men  in  past  times  to  look  into  the  facts  of  tlie  inter- 
national position,  and  to  prepare  the  country,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  international  duties,  had 
not  resu-ltpd  really  in  a  very  great  loss  to  the  country.  He 
agreed  with  what  Mr.  Birchenough  had  said  as  to  the  disposition 
of  people  in  this  country  to  carry  on  business  on  too  small  a 
foundation,  and  thought  the  illustrations  which  he  had  given 
were  very  much  to  the  point.  He  remembered  a  remark  which 
was  made  privately  to  him  by  a  distinguished  officer  three  years 
previously,  before  the  South  African  war  broke  out,  namely,  that 
we  were  working  our  army  on  a  high-pressure  system,  which  would 
not  answer.  The  South  African  war  had  proved  this  only  too 
conclusively.  That  high-pressure  system  had  been  the  cause  of 
much  loss  of  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  indirect  losses  in  prestige 
and  otherwise.  We  must  look  into  Army  and  Navy  matters  closely 
now,  and  see  that  this  high-pressure  system  was  relieved.  It  was 
no  doubt  an  omission  in  his  paper  that  he  had  not  dealt  with  local 
taxation:  he  could  only  express  his  regret  that  time  did  not 
enable  him  to  do  so.  No  doubt  a  paper  like  this  should  be  regarded 
as  merely  preliminary,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  have  a  great 
many  other  discussions  not  merely  about  imperial,  but  about  local 
finance  also,  and  if  he  should  have  helped  in  any  way  to  prepare 
the  ground,  he  would  have  cause  to  regard  this  paper  with  some 
satisfaction. 

The  Chairman  said  it  only  remained  for  him,  as  he  was  sure  all 
would  wish,  to  move  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
for  having  given  them  so  excellent  a  paper. 
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I. — Frices  of  Commodities  in  1901.     By  A.  Sauerbeck. 


The  table  at  the  head  of  next  pao'e  shows  the  course  of  prices 
of  forty-five  commodities  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which 
in  the  ag-gregate  is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five 
years  1853-77  (see  the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648, 
and  1893,  pp.  220  and  247). 

The  index  number  for  all  commodities  was  70,  against  75  in 
1900,  or  7  per  cent,  lower.  It  was  30  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
period  1867-77,  and  1 1^  per  cent,  below  the  ten  years  1878-87,  but 
6  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  As  compai-ed 
with  1896,  the  lowest  year  on  record,  the  rise  amounted  still  to 
1 5  per  cent. 

The  fall  last  year  was  mainly  due  to  minerals  and  textiles, 
to  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.  Corn,  meat,  and  sundry  materials  were 
on  the  average  practically  the  same,  slightly  lower  prices  for 
wheat,  rice,  beef,  and  mutton  having  been  balanced  by  higher 
prices  for  maize,  oats,  pork,  and  butter. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  were  as  follows  :  — 


December, 

1889.... 

73'7 

Jnly,           1900... 

76- 

June,          1901... 

69-8 

February, 

'95.... 

6o'o 

December,     „    ... 

73'4 

July,              „    ... 

69-'; 

July, 

'96.... 

59'2 

January,     1901.... 

7-"- 

August,          ,,    ... 

69-8 

December, 

'96.... 

62-0 

February,      ,,    ... 

71-7 

September,    ,,    ... 

69-6 

,, 

'97.... 

6i"4 

March,           ,,    .... 

7ro 

October,         ,,    ... 

696 

«» 

'98.... 

63-8 

April,             ,,    ... 

70*6 

November,     ,,    ... 

.     69*0 

» 

'99.... 

72'3 

May,               „    ... 

70-5 

December,     ,,    ... 

68-4 
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Summanj  of  Inde.v  Xumbers.     Groups  of  Articles,  1867-77  =  loo. 


Vege- 
table 
Food 

(Corn, 

&e.). 

Animal 
Food 

(Meat, 
&c.). 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total 
Food. 

Mine-    Tex- 
rals.    !  tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total 
.Mate- 
rials. 

Grand 
Total . 

Silver.* 

Wheat 
Har- 
vest.t 

Average 
Price 

of  Con- 
sols.! 

Average 

Bank 

of 

England 
Kate.t 

1882  

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  

1887  

'88  

'89  

'90  

'91  

1892  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'96  

L897  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

84 

«2 
71 

68 
65 

64 
67 

(>s 

65 

75 

65 
59 

55 
54 
53 

60 

67 
60 
62 
62 

104 

103 

97 

88 

87 

79 
82 
86 
82 
81 

84 
85 
80 
78 
73 

79 
77 
79 
85 
85 

76 
77 
63 
63 
60 

67 
65 

75 
70 

71 

69 
75 
65 
62 

59 

52 
51 

46 

89 
89 
79 
74 
72 

70 
72 

75 
73 

77 

73 

72 
66 
64 
62 

65 
68 
65 
69 
67 

79 
76 
68 
66 
67 

69 
78 

75 
80 
76 

71 

68 
64 
62 
63 

66 

70 

92 

108 

89 

73 
70 
68 
65 
63 

65 
64 
70 
66 
59 

57 
59 
53 
52 
54 

51 
51 

58 
G6 
60 

8-^ 
84 
81 
76 
69 

67 
67 
68 
69 
69 

67 

68 

64 

6^ 

63 

62 
63 
65 
71 

71 

80 
77 
73 
70 
67 

67 
69 
70 
71 

68 

65 

65 
60 
60 
60 

59 
61 
70 
80 

72 

65 
65 
76 

84 
82 
76 
72 
69 

68 
70 
72 

72 
72 

68 
68 
63 
62 
61 

62 
64 
68 
75 
70 

66 
67 
79 

84-9 
83-1 
83-3 
79-9 
74-6 

73-3 

70-4 
70-2 
78-4 
741 

65-4 
58-6 
47-6 
49-1 
50-5 

45-3 

44-3 
45-1 
46-4 
44-7 

100 

93 
103 
108 

93 

1 10 
96 
103 
106 
108 

91 

90 
106 

91 
n6 

100 
120 
113 

99 

106 

100 1 

101t\ 
101 
99i 
lOOf 

lOlf 
101 

98 

96i 

95i 

961 

98^ 
101 
106i 
111 

112i 

111 

107 

99i 
94 

4l 

3t'« 

3 

3 

3 

3A 
3^ 
3A 
4^ 
3A 

21% 

3t^ 
^^ 

2 

^^, 

^^ 

3i 

3l 

4 

3f 

Average 

L892-1901 

'88-97.... 

'78-87.... 

60       80 
62       81 
79       95 

59 
66 
76 

67 
70 

84 

75 
70 

73 

56 
59 
71 

66 
66 
81 

49-7 
61-0 
821 

103        103i 

loi        lOlf 

97          99^ 

2A 
3i% 

*  Silver  6c'84fZ.  per  oz.  =  100. 

t  Wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1878-83,  28  bushels  per  acre  =  100,  from  1884, 
;9  bushels  =  100. 

X  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers  ;  consols  2f  per  cent,  from  1889. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  rally  in  August,  the  monthly 
number  went  steadily  down,  and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year  7  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  December,  1900.^ 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  the  index 
numbers  compare  thus  (1867-77  =  100)  :^ 


Average 

Dec, 
1889. 

Feb., 
1895. 

July, 

1896. 

6o-o 
58-6 

Dec, 
1899. 

65-1 
77-5 

Feb.,     Dec, 
1900.  1900. 

65-8     69-2 
81-9    76-5 

Dec, 

1878-87. 

1888-97. 

1892-1901. 

1901. 

Food 

Materials 

84 
76 

70 
65 

67 
65 

73'i 
74'i 

63-8 
57-0 

66-1 
7o*c 

>  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  since,  viz.,  January,  1902,  6-88,  and 
February,  6 8 "9. 
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Articles  of  food  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  4^  per  cent ,  and 
materials  8^  per  cent,  lower  than  in  December,  1900. 

The  position  of  the  six  separate  groups  of  commodities  at  the 
end  of  the  last  three  years  in  comparison  ■nath  former  periods,  is 
illnstrated  by  the  following  index  numbers  (1867-77  =  100)  : — 


Average. 


1878-87. '  1888-97.   1892-1901 


Vegetable  food,  \ 
corn,  &c J 

Animal  food  (ineat"l 
and  butter)   J 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 

Minerals    

Textiles 

Sundry  materials 


79 


95 


62 


76 

66 

73 

70 

71 

.59 

81 

66 

60 

80 

59 
75 
56 
66 


Dec, 

Dec, 

Dec, 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

58-7 

62-6 

63-2 

78-9 

87-3 

83-1 

53'7 
98'3 
71-2 
68-8 

50-8 

102-3 

60-6 

71-5 

4;-o 
8o-6 
58-z 
71-8 

L:iSt. 

Year, 

per 

Cent. 


rise    1 


fall    5 


18 

21 

4 


Corn  experienced  a  rise  for  maize  and  oats,  and  a  fall  for  rice 
and  potatoes,  while  the  fluctuations  in  wheat  and  barley  were 
unimportant.  In  the  second  group,  beef  and  mutton  were  lower, 
pork  and  butter  on  the  average  higher,  but  butter  ruled  at  the  end 
of  the  year  lower  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Sugar  fell  heavily, 
beet  from  9s,  id.  to  6s.  6cZ.,  Java  from  12s.  gd.  to  9s.,  and  French 
loaves  from  13s.  to  los.  ^d.  per  cwt.,  and  the  last-named  prices 
were  the  lowest  on  record.  Coffee  was  on  the  average  also  lower 
than  in  1900,  but  whilst  declining  up  to  July,  recovered  consider- 
ably later  on,  and  stood  at  the  end  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The 
lower  classes  of  tea  were  very  depressed,  and  the  average  annual 
import  price — yftZ.  per  lb.— is  the  lowest  on  record.  For  metals 
generally  the  tendency  was  downward  throughout  the  year. 
Scotch  pig  iron  fell  from  60s.  to  49s.,  haematite  from  63s. '9(Z,  to 
55s.  5^.  per  ton,  standard  copper  from  yzfZ,  to  48|/.,  lead  from 
i6f/.  to  lofZ.  per  ton.  Tin  had  great  fluctuations;  it  declined  in 
the  first  quarter  from  i2i|Z.  to  114Z.,  rose  in  July  to  131/.  and 
closed  at  106/.  per  ton.  Best  house  coal  in  London  fell  from  23s.  in 
December,  1900,  to  17s.  in  June,  and  rose  again  to  20s.  6d.  per 
ton.  The  avei^age  export  price  of  coal  was  13s.  loc/.,  against 
1 6s.  gd.  in  1900.  Among  textiles,  cotton  had  a  gradual  fall  fi'ora 
5-^^(7.  for  middling  American  to  4yV(7.  per  lb. ;  flax  was  high  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  declined  towards  the  end ;  jute 
and  silk  were  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  Manila  hemp  rose 
fi'om  29!/.  in  December,  1900,  to  46/.  per  ton  in  December,  1901. 
Fine  wool  was  firm,  and  neai-ly  10  per  cent,  higher  at  the  end, 
but  English  and  colonial  coai'se  wool  declined  from  20  to  35  per 
cent.,  and  the  pi'ices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  the  lowest  on 
record — Lincoln  hogs  j^d.  and  wethers  ^'^d.  per  lb.  In  the  group 
of  "  sundry  materials,"  hides  and  leather  were  well  maintained, 
tallow  and  petroleum  were  higher  at  the  end;  linseed  oil  showed 
little  jpljange,  and  was  still  comparatively  dear,  but  wood  was 
cheaper. 
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Qtiarterli/  Movements  of  Prices.* 
Summary/  of  Index  Numbers,  1867-77  =  loo. 


Quar- 

VcKe- 
tal)le 

Auimal 
Food 

Sugar, 
Coffee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tex- 

Sundry 

Total 

Grand 

Years. 

I'ood 

Mate- 

.Mate- 

Silver.! 

ters. 

(Corn, 
&c.). 

(Meat, 

&c.). 

and 

Tea. 

Food. 

rals. 

tiles. 

rials. 

rials. 

Total. 

1889.... 

IV 

66-3 

86-0 

67-2 

73"i 

83-9 

70-7 

68-1 

73'- 

73-2 

71 '4 

' 

I 

50-4 

71-7 

62-8 

6o-8 

63-2 

Si's 

64-5 

61-4 

61-1 

51-1 

'96^ 

II 

49-2 

71-4 

61-2 

.^9  "9 

62-4 

53'7 

62-8 

59"9 

59-9 

5 1 '4 

III 

50-5 

75'2 

56-6 

6o'9 

62-2 

Sl'~ 

621 

59"4 

60-1 

50-6 

IT 

60-3 

74'3 

55-2 

64-4 

65-9 

54"  I 

62-8 

60-9 

62-4 

49-1 

" 

I 

57-5 

77'3 

55-2 

64-3 

65-8 

52-0 

62-5 

60-2 

61-9 

48-0 

'97J 

II 

561 

8o-o 

520 

64'o 

64-0 

5 1 '5 

62-3 

59"4 

61-3 

45"7 

III 

621 

8o-i 

510 

66-4 

65-4 

"^i-i 

63-2 

60-1 

62-8 

4i"5 

IV 

65-0 

78-4 

50-3 

66-8 

66-7 

48-8 

62-3 

59'3 

62-5 

44' 7 

■^ 

I 

670 

78-0 

50-5 

67-6 

67-0 

49'4 

62-9 

59'9 

63-1 

4~  4 

'98<^ 

II 

76-2 

75'o 

50-4 

70-3 

69-2 

52'4 

64-5 

62-1 

65-5 

44-1 

III 

650 

78-1 

51-3 

67-0 

710 

51 '5 

63-9 

62-0 

64-1 

45'4 

IV 

()2-4 

76-8 

52-3 

65-6 

75-0 

50-4 

63-3 

62-«; 

63-8 

45'5 

' 

I 

61-4 

78-8 

53-2 

66-0 

83-7 

5--8 

62-6 

^S'l 

65-6 

45' » 

'99  J 

II 

591 

79-8 

54-5 

65-8 

89-2 

£:4-6 

62-0 

67-1 

66-5 

46-3 

III 

59-4 

79-6 

53-7 

65-6 

96-3 

57-5 

64-4 

70-9 

68-6 

44' 9 

IV 

59-6 

77-4 

53-6 

64-8 

98-8 

68-7 

68-7 

76-8 

71-8 

44"5 

' 

I 

60-2 

8o-2 

53-4 

66-2 

107-9 

70-6 

72-1 

8  I  "3 

74-9 

45'3 

1000  J 

II 

62-3 

87-5 

550 

70"o 

108-6 

65'4 

71-4 

79-6 

75-6 

45'6 

i.'U\j\J  *\ 

III 

64-0 

86-1 

55-9 

7o"5 

1110 

64"5 

71-1 

79-8 

75-9 

47-0 

IV 

63-7 

85-3 

52-3 

69"3 

105-5 

60-9 

71-5 

77-4 

74-0 

48-8 

' 

I 

62-5 

87-4 

48-6 

68-7 

940 

60-3 

70-6 

73"7 

71-6 

45 '7 

'01  < 

II 

63-4 

85-2 

46-5 

67-9 

88-5 

59'5 

70-9 

7i-i 

70-3 

44' 9 

1 

III 

61-5 

85-8 

43-8 

66-7 

86-7 

^9-6 

71-1 

71-7 

69-6 

44"3 

i. 

IV 

62-3 

84-1 

42-3 

66-1 

83-9 

58-z 

72-2 

71-0 

69-0 

42-6 

*  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  (in  tlie 
decimals)  agree  with  the  annual  averages,  as  the  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  revised  figures.  See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1893,  p.  221 ;  1895,  p.  144 ; 
and  1900,  p.  90. 

t  Silver  60-84^.  per  oz.  =  100. 


The  quarterly  numbers  show  the  average  of  three  monthly 
figures,  and  by  thus  eliminating  minor  fluctuations  they  give  a 
more  reliable  comparison  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  various 
groups  of  commodities.  Last  year's  figures  indicate  the  gradual 
fall  of  food  products,  jDrincipally  influenced  by  the  third  group 
(sugar,  coffee,  and  tea),  and  also  of  materials  generally,  the  latter 
ruled  by  the  strong  decline  of  minerals,  and  to  a  small  extent  by 
"weaker  prices  of  textiles,  while  sundry  materials  were  slightly 
better  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal,  1886,  and  also  the 
Journal,  1893,  p.  220)  ;  they  give  the  best  picture  of  the  gradual 
movement  of  the  average  prices  of  loliole  periods,  as  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  are  still  further  obliterated  : — 
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1818-27  =111 
'28-37  =    93 
'38-47  =    93 
'48-57  =    89 
'58-67  =    99 
'68-77  =  loo 

1878-87  =  79 
'82-91  =  74 
'83-92  =  72 
'84^93  =  7 1 
'85-94  =  69 
'86-95  =  68 

1887-96      =  68 
'88-97      =  67 
'89-98      =  66 
'90-99      =66 
'91-1900  =  66 
'92-1901  =  66 

[Mar. 


Silver. — The  average  price  was  zj^-^d.  per  ounce,  against  28 jc/. 
in  1900.  It  stood  at  zg-^d.  per  ounce  (index  number  48 •6}  at  the 
end  of  1900,  and  went  gradu^ally  lower,  realising  about  28frf.  in 
the  first  quarter,  zyfcZ.  in  the  second,  and  barely  2']d.  in  the  third 
quarter.  It  dropped  more  rapidly  in  November,  and  touched 
24^-!^.  in   December,  closing  at   z^^d.  per  oance  (index  number 

From  1895  to  1899  silver  was  wanted  in  considerable  quantities 
for  currency  purposes  in  Russia,  and  also  in  Spain,  and  the 
following  figures  show  the  amounts  coined  (high  standard  coins 
only,  viz.,  t,  -I,  and  j  roubles,  and  5-peseta  pieces,  as  minor  coins 
were  mostl}""  struck  from  old  silver  pieces) : — 


1895 
'96 
'97 
'98 
'99 

1900 


Coinagre  of  Silver  in 


Mln.  roubles. 

4-6 
39-9 
67-9 
37-7 
37-2 

5-3 


19Z'6 


Spain. 


Mlu.  pesetas. 

6-9 

16-2 

30-9 

65-1 

204-9 


Converting  these  into  fine  ounces  at  2777  grains  per  rouble, 
and  347  grains  per  5-peseta  piece,  the  requirements  compare  as 
follows  with  the  estimated  production  of  silver: — 


1895 
'96, 
'97, 
'98 
'99 

1900 


Production. 

Coinage  of 

Percentage  of 

Russia  and  Spain. 

Total  Production. 

Mln.  oz.  fine. 

Mlu.  oz.  fine. 

167-5 

3-7 

i'2 

157-1 

25-4 

i6-i 

160-4 

43-8 

i7"3 

173-2 

31-1 

i8-o 

167-2 

511 

30-6 

178-8 

31 

i"7 

Average  Price 
of  Silver. 


(/.  per  oz.  standard. 
291 
30f 
27^ 
26if 
27-'- 
28i 


It  Avill  be  seen  that  during  the  four  yeai-s  1896-99  the  two 
countries  absorbed  between  16  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  In  1900  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Russia  was  very 
small,  and  the  quantity  taken  in  1901  was  also  quite  unimportant, 
while  in  Spain  the  coinage  of    5-peseta  pieces  has  been  entirely 
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stopped.  From  1900  to  1901  we  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gi-eat 
currency  demand  for  India,  where  the  net  amount  coined  (with- 
drawn pieces  deducted)  reached  about  150  million  rupees  during 
the  financial  year,  equal  to  51^  million  fine  ounces,  being  nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  silver  production  of  the  world.  This 
demand  ceased  in  April,  but  the  quantity  of  silver  exported  to 
India  tor  other  purposes  remained  on  a  large  scale. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  these  figures,  as  no  extra  demand 
of  any  importance  for  coinage  purposes  can  now  be  expected,  all 
countries  with  an  effective  or  nominal  gold  standard  having  much 
greater  stocks  of  silver  than  they  I'equire,  particularly  the  United 
States,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  The  production  of  silver  has  therefore  to  depend  solely 
on  the  industrial  demand,  on  the  coinage  of  tokens,  and  on  the 
absorption  by  India  and  China. 

Gold. — The  production  was  as  follows  during  the  last  few 
years,  according  to  tlie  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Washington  : — 


Kilos.  I'ine. 


Million  Ounces  Fine 
and  Decimals. 


1895., 

'96. 

'97. 

'98. 

'99. 
1900. 


299,100 
304,300 
355,200 
431,200 
461.300 
387,500 


9-62 
9-78 
11-42 
13-86 
14-83 
12-46 


£ 

40,800,000 
41,600,000 
48,500,000 
58,900,000 
63,000,000 
52,900,000 


No  reliable  estimate  for  1901  will  be  available  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  production  was  a  little  larger  than  in 
1900. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  three  principal  markets  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

[Per  cent,  and  two  deciniHls.] 


London. 

Paris. 

Berlin.        | 

1 

Averajje  of 
the  Three  Markets. 

Bank 
Rate. 

.Market 
Kate. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rate. 

Bank 

Rate. 

Market 
Rate. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rale. 

1895  

Per  cnt. 
2'00 
2-50 

2'6o 

ly 

ns 
4-00 

3"75 

Per  cnt. 

0-80 

1-40 

1-80 

2-60 

3-25 

3-70 

3-14 

Per  cut. 
2-10 

2-00 

2*00 
2-20 

3'o6 

y-5 

3-00 

Per  cut. 

1-59 
1-75 
1-81 
2-07 
2-96 
3  08 
2-43 

Per  cnt. 

3"i4 
3-66 

3-8i 
4"27 
5 '04 
5'33 
4' 10 

Per  cnt. 
2-02 
2-99 
3-08 
3-56 
4-45 
4-41 
306 

Per  cnt. 
2-41 

2-72 
2-8o 
3'-4 

3"95 
4-19 

3-6z 

Per  cut. 
1-47 

'96  

2-05 

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

2-23 
2-74 
3-55 
3-73 

2-88 

The  average  rates  in  1895  were  the  lowest  on  record,  those  in 
1900  were  the  highest  since  1873.  Last  year's  average  shows  a 
very  considerable  reduction,  the  private  rate  having  fallen  from 
3f  per  cent,  to  zf  per  cent. 
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The  past  year  differed  widely  from  its  two  predecessors.  The 
great  trade  activity  in  Europe  had  received  a  check  in  the  second 
half  of  1900,  which  made  further  progress  in  1901,  and  caused 
depression  in  many  branches.  There  were  certain  occurrences 
which  had  a  more  or  less  unfavourable  influence,  such  as  the 
death  of  the  Queen  in  January,  the  continuation  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  with  its  great  expenditure,  resulting  in  increased 
taxation,  and  the  difficulties  in  China,  now  fortunately  settled, 
but  the  main  factor  was  the  natural  reaction  from  a  period  of 
great  buoyancy.  This  reaction  was  particularly  felt  in  the 
country  that  had  experienced  the  greatest  development  during 
the  last  decade — Germany. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decline, 
though  not  a  very  important  one,  everything  considered.  The 
out-turn  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  was  still  very  large,  but  the 
engineering  industries  were,  on  the  whole,  in  a  less  favourable 
position.  The  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  industries  were  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  the  fine  wool  industry  was  busy,  though  profits  were  not 
great,  but  the  trade  in  coarse  wools  was  very  depressed.  The 
wheat  harvest  in  several  European  countries  was  smaller,  but 
large  in  the  United  States,  while  the  failure  of  the  maize  crop  in 
the  latter  country  raised  prices  of  feeding  stufis.  The  sugar  and 
coffee  crops  were  of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  sei'iously 
affected  values.  Wages  are  declining  in  several  branches,  and 
the  number  of  unemployed  has  increased  everywhere. 

Unlike  European  countries,  the  United  States  enjoyed  con- 
tinued prosperity,  leading  to  a  further  great  boom  in  railway  and 
industrial  shares ;  but  matters  there  have  now  reached  such  a 
height  that  the  position  is  not  free  from  danger. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  year  will  again  see  some 
improvement,  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Liquidation 
will  still  go  on  in  those  countries,  and  trades  which  have  suffered 
most,  and  when  all  the  losses  are  ascertained,  confidence  will 
probably  return,  and  this  will  lead  to  renewed  activity.  If  the 
South  African  war  should  at  last  be  concluded,  and  the  working 
of  the  mines,  now  partly  opened,  become  again  more  normal, 
it  may,  as  is  generally  expected,  have  a  great  influence  on  trade; 
but  it  may  also  be  that  the  effect  will  not  be  so  great  as  might 
have  been  the  case  in  1900  or  even  in  1901.  The  boom  is  over, 
and  experience  teaches  us  that  it  always  takes  some  time,  often 
years,  before  a  new  period  of  great  activity  recommences. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  which 
is  70  (against  75  in  1900),  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been 
subjected  to  two  tests  : — 

Firstly,  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1894-96, 
when  the  mean  for  1901  is  69"8,  against  jG'O  in  1900,  and  G-j'o  in 
1899  ;  or,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  1871-76,  when  the 
mean  for  1901  is  69*5,  against  75\^  in  1900  and  66-3  in  1899. 

Secondly,  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
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tables,  the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
tlie  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  tVom  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  is  72-1,  against  78-3  in  1900  and  67-3  in 
1899.  The  figures  for  1900  and  1901  are  higher  in  this  calculation 
than  the  ordinary  index  numbers,  and  this  is  principally  due  to 
the  high  export  price  of  coal — an  article  of  such  enormous  im- 
portance in  this  country — but  partly  also  to  the  declared  values  of 
imports  having  been  higher  than  those  afterwards  realised. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served 
for  the  second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1886, 
pp.  613—19)  :— 

Movements  of  Forty-five  Commodities  hi  the  United  Kingdom  {Production 

and  Imports). 


Estimated 

Nominal  Values 

Movenieut 

Ratio 

at 

of  Qua 

.Moveuient 

of  Prices 

Actual  Value 
in 

Average  Prices 
of  1867-77, 

of  Quantities  from 

according  to 

this  Table, 

each  Period. 

showins;  Increase 
in  UiiHutities. 

1848-50 
=  100 

1871-75 
=  100. 

Period  to  Period. 

1867-77 
=  100. 

Mln.  £'sanddec. 

Mill.  £'s  and  dec. 

Avge. 

1848-50... 

219-8 

294-8 

100 

■^6 

— 

74-6 

'59-61... 

3  50' I 

382-7 

130 

73 

30%  over  1849 

91-5 

'69-71.... 

4<;6-6 

484-6 

164 

9^ 

27%     „       'GO 

94*2 

'71-75,... 

';48-8 

526-3 

178 

100 

— 

104-3 

'74-76.... 

53  7-8 

538-4 

183 

102 

— 

99-9 

'79-81.... 

489-7 

578-5 

196 

no 

19%  over  1870 

84-6 

'84-86.... 

445 '7 

610-1 

207 

116 

— 

73-0 

'89-91.... 

504"  J 

685-2 

^11 

130 

18%  over  1880 

73-6 

'94-96... 

453-7 

723-5 

245 

137 

— 

62-7 

1898.. 

498-7 

772-4 

262 

147 

— 

64-6 

'99.. 
1900.. 

519-8 
599-5 

772-5 

765-3 

262 
260 

147 
145 

Il3%     over  J 
j      1890 1 

67-3 

78-3 

^Oi* 

570-2 

791-1 

268 

150 

72-1 

*  1901  subject  to  correction  after   publication  of  the  complete  mineral  produce 
returns. 


The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  the 
exact  movements  of  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  After  a  falling 
off  in  quantities  in  1900,  there  was  again  an  increase  last  year. 
The  last  three  years,  taken  on  the  average,  show  an  increase  of 
about  13  per  cent,  on  1890,  47  per  cent,  on  1871-75,  and  163  per 
cent,  on  1848-50. 


The  price  movements  of  the  external  trade  of  this  country — 
total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce — were  as  follows,  1873  called  1 1 1  in  accordance  with 
my  index  number  (see  the  Society's  Journal,  1897,  p.  187)  : — 
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Total  Imports  iuto  United  Kingdom 

and  E.xports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce. 

Ratios  1873  =  m. 

Value  at  Prices            y«l«e8 

Decliirt'd  'N  aluf. 

at  Prices  in 
of  Preceding  \ear.           1878. 

Britisli  Trade. 

Index  Numbers. 

Mill.  £'a. 

iMIn.  ii's.                Mill.  i's. 

1873  .... 

626-0 

—                          626 

1110 

Ill 

'89  .... 

675-5 

664-5          1      i,ooq 

74-6 

7^ 

'97  .... 

68';-6 

689-5          '      1,176 

64-7 

62 

'98  .... 

704-0 

703-1                1,201 

64-8 

64 

'99  .... 

749' 7 

724-7                1,241 

671 

68 

1900  .... 

Si";-! 

739  1                1,224 

73-9 

75 

'01  .... 

Soz-7 

836-9                i,2';6 

70-9 

70 

The  total  declared  value  last  year  was  i^  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  preceding-  year,  but  the  total  quantity,  as  illustrated  by  the 
third  column — values  at  prices  in  187.'-> — was  2|  per  cent,  larg-er. 
It  will  be  observed  that  since  1878  quantities  have  doubled,  while 
the  actual  value  is  only  28  per  cent,  larger.  The  index  uxiinber  in 
this  table  is  only  reduced  by  3  points,  or  about  4  per  cent.,  against 
5  points  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  arithmetical  index  number. 
As  pointed  out  last  year,  the  intiuence  of  the  great  commodity 
coal  is  much  less  in  this  table,  which  contains  only  the  exports — 
about  44  million  tons — than  in  the  preceding  calculations,  where 
the  total  production — say,  225  million  tons — is  included. 
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Construction  of  the  Tables. 

The  Table  of  Index  N^imbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary-  arithmetical  way ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

s.  d. 

ATerage,  1867-77....     54  6  =  100,  average  point. 

,,  '55 74  8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  average  point. 

1901 26  9  =    49,  „  51         „         below  „ 


The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Cei'tain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Nos. 
»     7         ,) 

n       4 

Example  for  1901. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Average. 

1.  Vegetable    food,  corn,    &c.    (wheat,  "j 

flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  V 
and  rice) J 

2.  Animal   food    (beef,   mutton,   pork,  "1 

bacon,  and  butter) J 

3.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  

498 

596 
183 

62 

85 

46 

1—3.  Food     

.,•    19 

1,277 

67 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  "I 

coal)     J 

5.  Textiles    (cotton,   flax,    hemp,   jute,  "I 

wool,  and  silk)    J 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,  I 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  I 
and  timber)     J 

„     8         „ 

621 
478 

782     1 

89 

60 

71 

4 — 6.  JIaferials 

>.  -6 

1,881           7i 

General  averane     

-t 

3,158            -'o 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  forty-five  de.5Criptions, 
which  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical 
mean  as  shown  above. 
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No.  of 
Article 


Year. 


1887   

'88  

'89  

'90  

'91  

1892  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'96  

1897  

'98  

'99  

1900  

'01  

Average... 
1892-1901 

'8S-97.... 

'78-87.... 

'67-77.... 


1887 
'88 
'89 
'90 
'91 

1892 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 

1897 
'98 
'99 

1900 
'01 


Silver.f 


d.  per  oz. 


Wheat. 


English 
Gazette. 

i.  aud  d. 
per  qr. 


44t 

42li 
4-ii 
45  T  6 

39Tt 

29l 
3of 

2  6^--^ 


30t 
37 

58i- 


32-6 

31-10 

29-9 

3111 

37 

30-3 

26-4 

22-10 

23-1 

26-2 

30-2 

34 

25-8 

2611 

26-9 


27 
29 
40 
54i 


Ameri- 
can. 

s.  and  d. 
per  qi. 


34 

37 

35 

35'6 

40 


Z7-6 

25-6 
29 

3  4' 6 
37 
30 
3ii 

30 


30 
32 
43i 
56 


3 
Flour. 


Towu 
Made 
White. 


Barley.  ■    Oats. 


English  I  English 
Gazette. '  Gazette. 


s.  per  sack  s.  and  d.  '•  s.  and  d. 

(280  lbs.).  I  per  qr.  ,  per  qr. 


28 
30 
29 
29 
33 

28 
26 
22 
23 
25 

30 
33 

2Q\ 

27^ 
26^ 


2  5 '4 

27-10 

25-10 

28-8 

282 

26-2 

25"7 
24-6 

2[-I  I 
22-1  I 

23-6 

27-2 

25"7 
24-11 


16-3 
16-9 
17-9 
18-7 
20 

19-10 

18-9 

17-1 

14-6 

14-9 

16-11 

18-5 

17 

17-7 

18-5 


26^ 
27i 
34i 
46 


242 
25* 

39 


17i 
17i 
21 
26 


Maize.  iPotatoes.* 


Ameri- 
can 
Mixed. 


Good 
English. 


.s.  perqr.'i.  per  ton 


214 
23i 

20 


20 

19* 

15 

I4I 

i7f 
18 

20i 


85 
80 
80 
70 
92 

70 
65 
70 
80 
55 

70 
82 
70 

78 
78 


Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive. 

s.  aud  d. 
per  cwt. 


6-lc 

7"i 

7'3 

7-3 

7-11 

7-8 

6-2 

5'ic 

5-6 

6-2 

6-9 

7'2 
7"2 

7-4 

6-7 


19 


25 
32^ 


72 

73 

102 

117 


65- 

61 


1—8 


Vegetable 
Food. 


9 
Beef.: 


Prime. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


43 
48 

47 
47 
47 

47 
48 

47 
47 
45 

47 
46 

49 
51 
49 


4/2 

47 

59 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


73'3 

60 

61 

61 

6^ 

63 

65 

73 

68 

516 

73 

70-4 

58 

66 

65 

71 

64 

72 

69 

71 

536 

81 

70-2 

55 

63 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

518 

80 

78-4 

59 

6^ 

63 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

523 

80 

74"  I 

68 

71 

72 

72 

77 

86 

79 

79 

604 

80 

6C4 

56 

59 

61 

67 

76 

67 

60 

77 

523 

80 

<^8-6 

48 

«;o 

54 

66 

72 

61 

56 

62 

469 

81 

47-6 

41 

42 

48 

63 

66 

61 

60 

•^S 

439 

80 

49-1 

42 

46 

50 

«;6 

56 

60 

68 

<;'; 

433 

80 

5o'5 

48 

52 

54 

59 

57 

46 

47 

62 

425 

76 

45 '3 

55 

62 

65 

60 

65 

45 

61 

67 

■ISO 

80 

44' 3 

62 

66 

72 

70 

71 

';'; 

70 

72 

538 

78 

45' I 

47 

54 

58 

66 

65 

c; 

60 

72 

477 

8; 

46-4 

49 

'^6 

60 

64 

68 

62 

67 

73 

499 

86 

44"  7 

49 

54 

58 

6^ 

71 

68 

67 

66 

498 

83 

*  The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotations ; 
potatoes  of  eifjht  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  witli  6o-84fZ.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver  at  1  :  1  5  .V  ;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

X  Meat  (9 — 13),  hy  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
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97 


Average 

1892-1901 

'88-97. 

'78-87, 

•67-77. 


1887 


92 

53 

97 

70 

78 

52 

87 

64 

Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  loo. 


'89 
'90 
'91 

1892 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 

1897 
'98 
'99 

1900 
'01 


72 
78 
78 
76 
80 

76 

78 
74 
74 
68 


72 
72 
80 
84 
84 


83 

92 

100 

94 
84 

84 
84 
87 
92 
84 

87 
84 
86 
94 
86 


76 
85 
91 
8; 
76 

76 
76 
76 
80 
71 

7.? 
67 

75 
8z 
80 


83 
77 
83 
81 

75 

92 
96 
85 
71 
67 

85 
87 
77 
85 
94 


84 
85 

92 
92 
80 

73 


80 
78 
69 
81 

85 


82 
80 
82 
80 
85 


551 
575 
603 

577 
565 


86  I  i;86 

85  I  592 

78  I  <;6o 

74  I  544 

78  ^iz 


52 

57 
69 
54 
57 

58 
62 


75 
76 
82 
82 

84 


554 
542 
552 

594 
596 


51 

56 
67 
54 
54 

56 
61 

48 


104 
92 
109 
116 
116 

120 
118 
117 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 


43 

42 

"3 

116 

46 

44 

109 

91 

39 

39 

109 

64 

40 

41 

106 

50 

44 

43 

103 

48 

46 

45 

86 

63 

38 

38 

80 

55 

122 
100 
119 
130 
119 

106 
127 
117 
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18 
Coflfee. 


Mean  of 

18a  and 

18b. 


19  a* 


19b» 
Tea. 


Congou, 
Common. 

d.  per  lb. 


5 

4 
4i 
4i 
5i 

41 
51 
4i 
4i 
4 

4 

4i 

5i 

5i 

4 


4i 
6f 

Hi 


Average 
Import 
Price. 

d.  and  dec, 
per  lb. 


Mean  of 

19a  and 

19b. 


10-58 
10-99 
10-79 
10-65 
10-70 

10-07 
9' 74 
9"59 
9'63 

9  "5  5 

9'36 
9"i3 
8-82 

8-58 
7-66 


9i 
>7i 


16—19 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 


1—19 


Food. 
Total. 


20  21 

Iron. 


Scotch 

Pig. 

s.awXd. 
per  ton 


43'3 

39"ii 

47'9 

49'7 

47-2 

41-10 

42-4 

42-8 

44' 5 
46-10 

4  5  "4 
47-2 
63"9 
69-4 

5  3 '9 


50 

45 
46 
69 


Bars, 
Common. 

£  per  ton 


41 
4i 
6i 
61 
51 

51 

5 

4i 

4f 

5 

5i 

5i 

7i 

9 

6i 


51 
5f 
5i 


Copper. 


Chili 
Bars. 

l per  ton 


English 
Tough 
Cake. 

£  per  ton 


44 
81 

51 
54 
51 

45 
44 
40 

43 
47 

49 

52 
74 
73 
66 


51 
50 

55 
75 


47 
78 
54 
59 
55 

48 
47 
43 
46 
50 

52 
55 

78 
77 
71 


57 
53 

60     I     89 
81        \oK 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being 


113 

96 
114 
123 
118 

113 
123 
117 

'15 

lOO 

86 
78 

75 
74 
67 


* 

* 

1 

44 

62 

53 

269 

1,336 

61 

56 

59 

—  1 

36 

64 

50 

259 

1,370 

';8 

59 

108 

— 

38 

63 

50 

300 

1,421 

69 

76 

68 

— 

40 

62 

51 

282 

1,382 

72 

77 

72 

— 

49 

62 

56 

285 

1,454 

68 

68 

68 

— 

43 

59 

51 

278 

1,387 

61 

66 

60 



1   48 

57 

53 

299 

1,3G0 

61 

61 

59 

— 

38 

56 

47 

260 

1,259 

62 

59 

51 

— 

37 

56 

47 

247 

1,224 

64 

59 

57 

— 

36 

56 

46 

236 

1,173 

68 

61 

63 

— 

36 

54 

45 

209 

1,243 

66 

64 

6^ 



40 

53 

46 

205 

1,285 

68 

67 

69 

— 

49 

1^1 

50 

212 

1,241 

92 

88 

99 

— 

47 

50 

49 

ii4 

1,307 

100 

109 

97 

— 

36 

44 

40 

183 

1,277 

78 

79 

88 

' 

—      128 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contcl. 


.No.  of 
Article 


Lead. 


English 
Pig. 


£pertou  s.  per  ton 


IS 

i3i 

12i 


I  of 

9i 

9l 
lof 

Hi 


i3i 

i7i 
1-4 


26 


WKllsendi  Average 
"<^"""       Export 
Price. 


London 


s.  and  dee. 
per  ton 


16 

16i^ 

I7i 

19 

19 


8-32 
8-41 

lO'ZI 
I2-6z 
I2'l6 


18^ 

1 1 '04 

19^ 

9-90 

16i 

10-50 

15 

9'33 

15 

8-85 

15i 
161 
18^ 
23i 
20 


18 
I7i 
16f 
22 


9-9; 

10'72 

16-75 
13-86 


9 


Mine- 
rals. 

Total. 


Cotton. 


Middling 
.Vmerican. 

d.  per  11). 


5i 

0  16 

ris 

0  IB 

6 

4^ 
4i 

,i3 
O  1  « 
,2  7 

4ii 


.5  1(S 
0  3 'J 
44 


Fair 
Dliollerali 

d.  per  lb. 


St.  Peters-'  Russian 


3t^« 

3i 

4.1 

01  5 

3i 

3 

3t% 

2t 

2f 

33V 

2h 
21 
4J?- 

3H 


4t% 
4H 
6 


3i 

4i 

6f 


29.\  29b 

Flax. 


burg. 


£  per  ton 


29 

28 

-7 


34 
32 
26 
26 

24! 

24 

23 

35 
38 


29 
28 

33 
46 


Average 
Import. 

£  per  ton 


31i 

28 

28 

26 

26 

26 

3H 

33 

28 

27 

27 

25i 

24i 

30 

39i 


29 
28 
34 


30a  30b 

Hemp. 


Manila 

Fair 
Roping. 

£  per  ton 


St.  Peters- 
burg 
Clean. 

£  per  ton 


34 
37 
50 
39 

32 


26 

22 
19 

i7i 

16 
27 
41 

39 
37 


27 
28i 

35* 
43 


29 
26 
26 
26 
24 

24 
24 
24 
25 
25 

25 
25 

27 
28 
27 


25i 
25 
26| 
35 


31 
Jute. 


Good 
Medium. 

£  i)er  ton 


i3i 

15 

Mi 

13 

15 
13 

I2i 
I  I 


12f 


13 
15 
19 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  ico. 


63 
68 

63 
6'; 
61 


47 
52 
56 

62 
65 
75 
84 
62 


73 

67 

486 

75 

67 

546 

80 

82 

527 

86 

loi 

563 

86 

97 

535 

84 

88 

500 

89 

80 

479 

75 

84 

445 

68 

75 

435 

68 

71 

444 

72 

72 

460 

76 

79 

493 

84 

86 

641 

107 

134 

759 

91 

1 1 1 

621 

62 
62 

66 
67 

52 

46 

51 
42 
43 
48 

43 
37 
40 
61 

SI 


53 
58 
61 

58 
48 

45 
53 
39 
41 
46 

45 
37 
41 
62 
51 


61 
60 
56 

57 

57 
70 
69 

57 
56 

55 
52 

51 
69 


81 
81 
97 

82 

72 

67 
64 
59 
56 
55 

53 

67 

87 
86 
82 


64 

70 

79 
70 
68 

79 
68 
66 

58 
64 

58 
58 
66 

75 
67 


H  2 


100 
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Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  ico. 


72 
72 
82 

76 

70 


61 
60 

55 
57 
62 

59 
64 

76 
62 


54 

63 

5'7 

53 

57 

514 

^6 

59 

560 

•^(> 

61 

526 

49 

57 

473 

44 

53 

452 

52 

54 

472 

51 

43 

424 

61 

43 

416 

58 

46 

435 

49 

45 

407 

44 

46 

405 

42 

57 

467 

40 

57 

526 

35 

1 

46 

478 

73 
70 
70 
66 

63 
65 
64 

84 

77 

75 
82 

85 
90 
84 


94 
87 
84 
81 
81 

81 
81 
78 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
87 
87 


61 

71 

72 
71 

75 

80 
87 
82 

79 

77 

67 
69 

61 

62 


^6 
«;6 
64 
69 
67 

61 
72 
63 
59 
56 

56 

59 
64 

71 

67 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


f°:  f  I !      ;59  40a 

.\rticle  J  j 

Oil. 


Year.        I   Olive. 


£ per tun 


34 
36 
35 
41 
43 

36 
56 

35 
36 

30 

31 
32 
II 
36 
38 


34i 

36 

40 


Linseed, 


£  per  ton 


Liuseed, 


s.  per  qr. 


20i 

\%\ 

20 

23 

21 

18i 
20i 
20i 
20i 
17i 

15 

i6i 

20 

30^ 

30 


21 
19^ 
23 
30 


•10b 
Seeds. 


38 
39 
42 
43 
42 

39 

42 
38 
37 
33 

33 
36 

40 
54 

53 


40 

39 
46 
60 


Petro- 
leum.* 


42 
Soda. 


Refiued. 


d.  per 
gall. 


Crystals, 


*.  per  ton 


5f 
6i 


5f 

5 

4 
3| 
6 
5i 

4f 
5i 
6i 
6J 
6-1 


Nitrate 

of 
Soda. 


.J.  per 
cwt. 


50 
48 

51 
61 
64 

66 
58 
42 
39 
42 

51 
54 
56 
62 

65 


5f 

6f 
124* 


53 
£;2 
62 
92 


9i 
10 
9^ 

84 


44 
Indigo. 


Bengal, 
Good 
Con- 
suming. 

f.  per  lb. 


71 
7f 
7i 


8i 

8S 

124 

14 


4i 
44 
4i 
4i 
4i 

4i 
5i 
5 
44 

4i 

4 

3* 
3i 
3i 

3f 


48 

4* 
6 

7i 


45 A  45b 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
Average 
Import. 

,s.  per 
load 


38 
41 

47 
44 
40 

40 
38 
36 
37 
40 

41 
42 
40 
41 
39 


Sawn  or 

Split, 
Average 
Import. 

s.  per 
load 


394 
404 
47 
60 


42 
44 
49 
46 

43 

44 
43 
44 
42 
44 

47 
47 
49 
56 

52 


47 

442 

47 

54 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


Grand 
Total. 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


72 
70 


86 


72 
72 


72 
60 


62 
64 
66 
72 
76 


65 
63 
69 
73 
70 

64 
69 
65 
64 
56 

53 
59 
67 
94 
92 


* 

45 

54 

68 

66 

52 

52 

71 

66 

46 

55 

68 

62 

45 

66 

61 

59 

45 

70 

63 

66 

40 

72 

63 

62 

32 

62 

66 

76 

31 

46 

66 

69 

48 

42 

59 

59 

44 

46 

57 

59 

38 

56 

55 

55 

41 

59 

55 

48 

50 

61 

55 

48 

54 

67 

57 

48 

52 

71 

64 

47 

70 
74 
84 
79 
73 

74 
71 
70 
69 

74 

77 
78 
78 
85 
80 


735 

1,738 

737 

1,797 

744 

i,8:;i 

756 

1,845 

762 

1.770 

732 

1,684 

753 

1,704 

704 

1,573 

719 

i,'^7o 

690 

1,569 

678 

1,545 

698 

1,596 

714 

1,822 

786 

2,071 

782 

1,881 

3,074 
3,167 
3,252 
3,227 
3,224 

3,071 
3,064 
2,832 
2,794 
2,742 

2,788 
2,881 
3,063 
3,378 
3,158 


Petroleum  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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II. — The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
last  Stmdred  Years.  (Part  IX.)  Wages  in  the  Worsted  and 
Woollen  Manufactures  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorhshire.  By 
A.  L.  BowLET,  M.A. 


The  Worsted  and  Woollen  Manufacturer.s  of  Yorkshire  are  so 
entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  south-west  of  England  and 
of  Scotland,  that,  in  spite  of  the  early  importance  of  the  latter 
districts,  it  is  best  to  treat  Yorkshire  by  itself.  The  statistical 
history  of  wages  in  these  industries  teems  with  so  many  difficulties, 
and  in  so  many  ways  must  remain  incomplete,  that  there  was  a 
great  temptation  to  give  up  the  endeavour  of  working  the  material 
into  a  shape  that  would  make  it  comparable  with  the  former 
papei"s  of  this  series ;  but  the  indications  that  these  wages  have 
not  followed  the  same  or  even  a  similar  course  to  those  of  the 
Building  Trades,-  of  Agricultural  Labour,^  or  of  Printing,*  are  so 
conclusive,  and  the  actual  changes  following  the  introduction  of 
the  power  loom  and  the  machine  comb,  and  other  less  revolu- 
tionary inventions,  are  so  striking,  that  it  was  felt  that  the 
omission  or  curtailment  of  this  inquiry  would  lead  to  a  partial 
and  erroneous  view  of  the  general  course  of  wages  in  England.  I 
have  therefore  grouped  and  averaged  he  figures  as  nearly  in 
accordance  with  my  former  plan  as  possible,  but  have  indicated 
the  places  where  the  evidence  is  incomplete  and  the  resulting 
index  numbers  liable  to  ei'rors,  which  further  investigation  may 
perhaps  remove. 

Worsted,. 

The  main  sources  of  information  as  to  wages  in  the  Bradford 
district  are  Porter's  Tables,  1823-33,  contained  in  the  summary 
Returns  of  Wages  (C.  5172  of  1887),  and  the  further  tables,  1855 
to  1883,  in  the  same  Report,  John  James'  History  of  Worsted, 
1857,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Chapman's  Report  in  the  Hand  Loom  Weavers^ 
Commission  of  1838.  These  have  been  collated  with  the  Wage 
Census  of  1886,  and  I  have  supplemented  the  information  by 
inquiries  in  the  district  in  1893  and  1901. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  averages  lies,  alike  in  the 
Worsted  and  Woollen  industries,  in  the  great  diversity  of  condi- 
tions of  employment,  arising  both  from  the  variety  of  fabrics 
manufactured  and  from  local  peculiarities,  and  the  absence  of  any- 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Societj/,  June  and  September,  1900,  and 
March,  1901. 

'  Journal  of  the  Royal   Statistical   Society,  December,  1898,   and   Marcli, 
June,  and  September,  1899. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1899. 
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tliiui>'  like  a  standard  wag-e  in  most  occupations.  An  almost 
equally  important  obstacle  is  the  double  use  of  the  words  average 
>va(/e,  which  are  sometimes  taken  to  mean  the  average  wage  of  an 
employee  one  week  with  another  throughout  a  year,  or  a  series 
of  years,  and  at  other  times  to  mean  the  avei'age  wage  of  all  those 
of  a  given  occupation  at  a  particular  date,  assuming  full  work. 
From  this  cause  alone  a  discrepancy  of  50  per  cent,  between  two 
estimates,  both  given  in  good  faith,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  In 
this  paper  I  have  kept  to  my  usual  practice  of  stating  all  the 
wages  in  the  tables  as  those  which  would  be  earned  in  a  full  week, 
without  overtime  or  loss  of  time,  leaving  irregularity  of  work  for 
a  separate  estimate,  and  have  taken  great  care  only  to  make  com- 
parisons between  estimates  which  appeared  to  be  based  on  uniform 
principles. 
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Worsted.     Bradford.     Statements  of  Wages 


Men. 
Wool  sorters.. 


W;ishers'  assistants 

Washers 

Dyers 

Overlookerst 

,,  carding 

.,  combing 

,,  drawing 

,,  spinning 

Preparers 

Combers — 


Machine 


Warpdressers  .. 
Twisters-in    

Packer.s 

Warehousemen 
Engine  tentei's 
Stokers  


Mechanics 

Weavers. 
Pftircr  loom — 
Men    


Women 

Hpvd  loom. — 

Men  (best  work-~ 
men,  when  in 
lull  work) , 

Women. 
Preparers  


Combers. 


s.  d. 
21  - 
29    - 


.1     - 


Wini.'ers.. 
Warpers., 


Spinncr.s — 
Women 


Girls  (full  timers) 


3611 


12  2 


A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


S.     d.     S.     (/. 

21    -   21    - 

21     6    24    6 


12     7 
16  10 


12  11 
8    - 


24    6    25    -   25     3 


9  4 
6  8 


s.  d. 
21  - 
26    - 


d. 
21  - 
25    6 


12  8i!l2  10 

13  6'  14    - 


9     4 

7     4 


12  10 
12     6 


d. 
21    - 

27     4 


32     -    32    C 


13     7^! 
13     5 


7     9 


9     8      8     7  18     7 
8    -     G    6  I  7     3 


4     2      4     4^44 


13  8J 

14  1 


8  7 
7  9 


s.  d. 
27  4 


}- 


1.    d. 
20  6 


14  9 

15  - 


-} 


;-.} 


14.1.  to 
26s.  6rf. 


...    d. 
22  6 


18  - 
21  - 


10  -      10  - 
10  li  1   10  G 


6s.  6<^ 


6<^\ 
7,s.  ; 


8s.  5rf.  to 
13.'i.9(/ 


}.ef 


5  6fi 
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Paul  for  "  Full  Week's  Workjrom  1823  to  1901. 
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Notes  to  Bradford  Table. 

A.  Porter's  tables.  Where  two  lines  are  given  for  the  same 
occupation  the  figures  relate  to  two  different  mills.  The  Baildon 
tables  have  not  been  used.     Given  in  [C-5172],  pp.  17 — 20. 

B.  Spinners'  and  weavei's'  wages  are  deduced,  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  Bradford  Consul  of  the  United.  States 
(U.S.A.  Consular  Reports,  1884).  Others  in  this  column  are  from 
James'  History  of  Worsted. 

C.  Meturns  of  Wages  (C.  5172)  :  averages  of  the  statements. 

D.  Returns  of  Wages  (C.  5172)  :  as  given,  but  with  omissions. 
K.  Fi'om  Bevan's  Bidustrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

F.  From  Edward  Young's  Labour  in  Etirope  and  America. 

G.  The  Wage  Census  of  1886. 

H.  Evidence  given  to  the  Labour  Commission. 

I.   Special  inquiry. 

*   Dyers,  1886.     Average  for  the  whole  worsted  district. 

t  Weaving  overlookers  are  included  in  tbis  line. 

J  From  U.S.A.  Consular  Reports. 

§  Edward  Young  gives  I2s.  as  average  for  three  sides  (of 
spindles)  ;  the  9s.  6d.  in  the  table  was  for  the  two  sides  then 
customary. 

II  Till  1833  the  spinners'  wages  are  the  average  for  all  tlie 
children  employed  :  see  p.  108. 

^   Spinners  (girls),  1857,  from  James'  Sistory. 

tt  Uyers  in  1901.  From  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  11th  October, 
1901. 


Weavers. — The  power  loom  was  introduced  in  the  Bradford 
trade  in  1824,^  but  did  not  come  rapidly  into  use.  Haud  looms 
were  in  the  majority  in  1836,  but  had  nearly  gone  in  1846.'^ 

Thei'e  is  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  as  to  hand-loom  weavers' 
earnings;'  it  seems  certain  that,  at  any  rate  from  1826,  their  work 
was  very  irregular,  and  their  rate  of  pay  fluctuating  and  diminisli- 
ing.  Arthur  Young  mentions  10s.  as  the  weekly  earnings  in  1780, 
and  this  falls  in  line  with  the  most  comparable  list  given,  that  for 
thoroughly  good  weavers  in  full  work. 


A^et  Weekly  Earnings  of  Good  Adidt 

Weavers  in  Full  TI 

'ork. 

1780. 

f  Fall  andl 
\     rise..../ 

1800. 

*.   d. 
10  - 

'04. 

'14. 

'15. 

'20. 

'22-24. 

'26. 

'27-29. 

'30-33. 

'38. 

*.    d. 
10  - 

*.    d. 
15  - 

*.    d. 
31  0 

s.    d. 

28  6 

s.   d. 
18  6 

*.  d. 
21  6 

s.  d. 
16  6 

s.  d. 
17  G 

s.  d. 
15  6 

.V.  d. 

10  G 

The  ordinary  weaver,  on  ordinary  work,  could  only  make  6s.  6d. 
per  week  in  1838,  when  lost  time  is  taken  into  account.  This  list 
just  given  should  be  compared  with  the  wages  of  the  better  class 
weaver  of  more  recent  times,  perhaps  with  15s.  in  1901. 

*  James'  History. 

*  Mitchell,  in  U.S.A.  Consular  Report. 
'  Chapmiin's  Report,  loc.  eit. 
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The  generality  of  power-loom  weavers  in  1838  seem  to  have 
made  ii5.  or  so,  as  much  as  the  best  hand-loota  weavers,  while 
good  power  weavers  made  13.?.  Thus  if  we  reduce  the  list  just 
given  by  some  20  per  cent,  we  make  it  comparable  with  later 
figures,  for  then  both  lines  in  the  large  table  i-efer  to  the 
ordinary  weaver. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  any  useful  estimate  of  the 
earnings  of  those  hand-loom  weavers,  who  were  not  full-grown  men, 
nor  have  we  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  numbers.  It  would 
seem  that  weavers  foi'med  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  employed 
in  the  worsted  industry.  We  have  no  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  relative  number  of  men  and  women  engaged  on  power  looms 
till  long  after  their  introduction.  In  1857  the  weavers  were 
mostly  young  women.  In  1886  there  was  but  one  male  to  ten 
female  weavers.  In  1853  the  rule  was  one  loom,  one  weaver;  but 
by  1861  there  were  three  looms  to  two  weavers  on  an  average,  and 
frona  about  1873  two  looms  per  weaver  has  been  general.  The 
wages  of  men  do  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  those  of  women. 
For  those  dates  at  which  much  higher  rates  are  given,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  there  were  few  of  them  on  a  good,  class  of  work. 

In  the  Wage  Census  of  1886  we  find  that  a  small  group  of 
women  earned  about  17s.  6d.,  two-thirds  of  all  earned  between 
125.  6d.  and  15s.,  while  the  average  for  all  (for  a  56^  hours  week 
with  no  lost  time)  was  13s.  grf.  Local  labour  leaders  allege  that 
the  returns,  which  were  voluntary-,  were  on  the  whole  from  the 
better  firms,  but  they  admit  an  average  of  13*.  at  that  date. 

A  great  controversy  has  raged  round  the  statements  made  to 
the  Labour  Commission.  Mr.  Drew  estimated  that  i  is.  gd.  was 
the  average  for  the  whole  worsted  district  for  a  full  week,  but 
that  bi'oken  time  brought  it  down  to  9s.  The  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce  made  a  special  investigation,  and  found  a  full  week's 
average  of  13s.  ^d.,  brought  down  by  irregularity  of  woi'k  to  12s. 
Two  employers  stated  that  12.?.  Sd  and  14s.  6d.  respectively  had 
been  averaged  throughout  the  year  in  their  mills.  The  special 
investigators  for  women's  work  for  the  Labour  Commission  give 
statements  which  indicate  13s.  lod.  as  the  full  week's  wage,  and 
12S.  gd.  when  lost  time  is  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Drew  explained  that  his  average  was  intended  to  refer  to 
stuffs,  and  not  to  include  the  better  paid  coatings.  It  is  also  said 
that  again  the  returns,  made  voluntarily  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  came  from  the  better  class  employers,  and  were,  for 
that  reason,  above  the  average. 

Now,  at  that  date  there  was  no  standard  list  (at  present  there 
is  one  in  existence,  but  hardly  in  use)  ;  wages  vary  from  mill  to 
mill ;  the  workers  are  very  diverse  in  skill,  and  are  dependent 
on  good  management  and  "tuning;"  the  kind  of  work  has 
infinite  variety  ;  the  wage  census  shows  a  range  from  los.  to  185., 
and  nowhere  has  the  irregularity  of  work  been  more  variable 
than  in  Bradford.  It  would  have  been  wonderful  if  the  state- 
ments of  averages  had  been  near  agreement.  The  argument  has 
also  been  much  confused  by  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  average 
was  to  be  taken  for  the  year,  one  week  with  another,  or   for  a 
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somewhat  hypothetical  f  nil  week's  employment.  The  wage  books 
of  a  firm  of  good  reputation  with  the  employees,  which  I  was 
allowed  to  see  last  year,  showed  that  1 55.  6d.  was  the  weekly 
wage  when  all  were  busy,  and  over  100  were  employed,  but  that  it 
fell  at  other  times  to  12s.,  with  only  70  workers.  The  average 
payment  to  those  in  work,  week  by  week,  was  about  135.  6d.  from 
April,  1900,  to  August,  1901. 

We  may  take  it  that  the  1 3s.  <^d.  stated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1891  is  comparable  with  the  13.?.  <)d.  of  the  wage 
census,  and  with  the  previous  returns,  all  of  which  come  from 
similar  sources,  while  Mr.  Drew's  statement  may  rightly  be  com- 
pared with  the  following  from  labour  representatives  in  1901 : — On 
dress  and  stuff's,  12s.  6d.  for  a  full  w^eek,  gs.  gd.  averaged  through 
the  year;  on  coatings,  i8s.  for  a  full  week,  13s.  6d.  averaged 
through  the  yea,r.  The  wage  of  1891  is  said  to  have  been  a  little 
below  that  of  1886,  while  that  of  1901  is  above.  Bradford  people 
look  back  with  pride  and  regret  to  the  early  seventies,  when  20s. 
was  considered  a  low  wage. 

The  following  table  is  consistent  with  the  general  trend  of  all 
the  evidence,  and  may  be  taken  as  fairly  reliable  : — 

Earnings  on  a  Full  WeeFs  Weaving  as  Percentages  of  those  of  1901. 


1780 
Go 

1800 
60 

'04.  '14.  '1.'). 
95  200  175 

•20.;'22-4, 

-1  - 
120|  140 

'26-9 

'aO-3, 

•38. 

■55-8. 

'60-1. "G.VS. 

■71 
95 

'72 
145 

'74.  76-7. 

135  125 

i  " 

'83. 
115 

'86 
105 

•91.1901 

Power  loom 
Hand   „ 

110 

100 

90 
70 

85 

90   95 

95  100 

Spinners. — We  have  no  comparable  I'ecords  of  earnings  when 
spinning  was  a  cottage  industry.  Beginning  with  the  1823 
returns,  we  find  i  overlooker  at  22<s.  or  24s,  to  30  or  40  children,  of 
whom  about  one-third  -were  under  12  yeai's  and  received  2s.  to  4s., 
one-third  were  between  12  and  14,  at  4.'5.  6c?.  to  5s.,  and  about 
one-third  over  14,  the  rate  increasing  6d.  with  every  year,  and  the 
average  for  all  being  4s.  ^d.  In  1838  there  was  i  boy  to  1 1  girls. 
From  1838  onwards  the  line  is  very  loosely  drawn  between  girls 
and  women.  In  1857  the  spinners  are  described  as  chiefly  women 
and  young  persons.  In  1886  "  girls "  and  "  women  "  were 
earning  at  nearly  the  same  rate,  and  we  find  in  those  mills  which 
made  returns,  156  overlookers  at  28^.  i  u/.  ;  152  lads,  1,066  girls, 
851^9  women  as  side-minders  at  from  Ss.  to  9s.  ;  854  doft'ers,  lads  and 
girls,  at  ']s.  gd.;  1,560  half-timers  at  3.S.  In  some  of  the  tables  full- 
timers  are  all  described  as  women.  It  is  clear  that  since  1833  the 
age  of  spinners  minding  sides  has  risen,  as  the  number  of  spindles 
has  increased,  while  numerous  children  are  employed  as  doffers, 
(fee,  and  not  as  actual  spinners.  In  1901  side-minders'  wages 
were  Ss.  6d.,  gs.  6d.,  or  los.  6d.,  according  as  2,  3,  or  4  sides  were 
minded,  gs.  being  the  average.  The  more  recent  figures  all  seem 
consistent  and  reliable. 

Wool  Combers. — Till  1848  combing  was  done  by  hand,  chiefly 
in  cottages,  and  combers  seem  to  liave  been  as  numerous  as 
spinning  children.     Between  1848  and  1860  machines  came  into 
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use.**  Women's  wages  first  appear  in  1867.  Between  1883  and 
1886,  or  near  tliose  dates,  Avomen  greatly  increased  in  number 
for  day-work.  In  1886  there  were  lo  women  to  7  men.  In 
1891,  or  a  little  earlier,  night  shifts  were  introduced,  and  since 
then  men  liave  worked  at  night  at  the  same  machines  as  women  by 
day.  It  is  said  thnt  husband  and  wife  not  uncommonly  work  the 
same  machine  in  this  way.  The  temperature  of  the  sheds  is  the 
subject  of  much  complaint  ;  there  is  often  no  fixed  stop  for  meals 
at  night.  Women  make  i3.'>.  in  56^  hours,  men  21s.  or  22s.  in  the 
full  night  week  of  62  hoars  ;  it  is  said  that  tl)ey  get  four-thirds  as 
much  throagh  the  comb  as  women,  and  are  consequently  paid  at 
nearly  the  same  rate  per  piece.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the 
women's  wage,  but  the  men's  work  is  very  irregular,  and  they  are 
said  to  average  only  14s.  per  week  through  the  year. 

Woolsorters. — There  is  considei'able  doubt  as  to  the  recent 
movement  of  the  average  of  woolsorters'  wages.  Rates  of  wages 
and  regularity  of  work  differ  greatly  for  day-men  and  piece-men 
(Labour  Commission  Evidence).  From  the  Yorkshire  Factorif 
Times  (6th  December,  1901),  I  learn  that  the  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  fell  off  greatly  before  1890.  From  the  same  source  I  find 
that  there  has  been  no  general  rise  of  wages  for  weaving  over- 
lookers since  1880. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  Porters'  tables  for  1823  and  1833, 
with  the  wage  census,  1886.  I  have  separated  out  weavers,  and 
reduced  the  total  numbers  of  the  remaining  employees  to  64  in 
each  case.  In  1886  I  have  counted  two  half-times  at  3s.  each  as 
equivalent  to  one  full  timer  at  6s.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice 
that  the  averages  are  practically  the  same  at  dates  half-a-century 
apart.  Men's  wages  have  risen,  and  so  have  women's  ;  but  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  latter  has  kept  the  average 
down  : — 


Excluding 
weavers — 

Men  

Young  women 

Boys  

Children    

Together    .... 
Best  weavers... 


Hours 


1823. 


Propor- 
tionate 
Numbers 


9 

2 

25 


61 


Weekly 
Waares. 


s.  d. 

19  4 

8  6 

6  3 

4  4 


1833. 


Propor- 
tiouate 
Numbers 


31 
7 
3 

23 


64 


Weekly 
Wages. 


18 


7      2 

4     7 


II      7 

15     - 


Probably  70  or  over 


Excluding 
weavers — 

Men  

Women 

Boys  

Girls 

Weavers — 

Men  

Women 

Overlookers  .... 


All  together 


1886. 


Propor- 
tiouate 

Weekly 

Numbers. 

Wages. 

s.     d. 

15-5 

^4     7 

22-2 

10     6 

13 

7     8 

13 

8     - 

64 

II      8 

31 

13     9 

3 

14     7 

2 

31     4 

36 

•4     9 

100 

(i    10 

56i 


T^.S.A.  Consular  Reports,  loc.  cit. 
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Index -numbers  (  Worstecl) . 

From  1855  onwards  the  numbers  are  comparable  and  fairly 
reliable.  The  numbers  before  1839  are  much  affected  by  the 
following  assumptions  and  methods.  Women  working  in  their 
homes  are  left  out  of  account.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ages  o£ 
spinners  have  increased,  so  that  before  1858  all  were  children  who 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate,  while  from  1858  to  1886  a 
gradually  increasing  number  rank  as  young  women.  It  is  assumed 
tboughout,  for  want  of  definite  information,  that  the  weavers 
were   40  per   cent,  of  the   adults   employed,   this   being  near  the 


Men,  excluding  weavers  .... 
Weavers,     allowing     for  1 

change  of  sex J 

Women,  excluding  weavers 
All   males   over   IS,   andT 

females  over  16  or  18...  I 
Average  as  percentage  of  f 

lerel  in  1901   J 


'1823-4.     '26. 


lOo 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  -  19  - 

19  -  14  6 

8  6  — 


no 


'27-31. 


18     - 
13     6 


105 


'33.    I    '38. 


s.  d. 
18  - 

13  - 

8  -  j 

I 

90     i 


*.  d. 
21  - 

9  - 


90 


'55. 

'58. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

17  - 

19  - 

10  - 

10  - 

9  - 

9  - 

15 

18 

Though  most  of  these  figures  are  based  on  statements  relating 
to  Bradford,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  not  be  much 
affected  by  tlie  inclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  worsted  district 
(Halifax  to  Skipton),  for  the  most  important  group,  that  of 
weavers,  includes,  at  several  dates,  a  wide  area.  The  Index- 
numbers  for  Halifax,  calculated  on  the  same  principle,  but  on  less 
sufficient  data,  show  : — 


1866. 

1867-68. 

1S77. 

1880. 

1SS6. 

100 

105 

120 

102 

100 

Wool. 

In  reality  many  different  industries  are  grouped  together 
under  the  heading  Woollen  Manufacture.  In  this  paper  three 
districts  are  dealt  with  :  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood,  Hudders- 
tield,  Batley  and  Dewsbury  and  district  (the  '•  Heavy  Woollen 
District").  Only  the  more  important  branches  of  the  woollen 
industry  are  included,  and  no  figures  rel  iting  to  the  blanket,  rug, 
or  shawl  manufacture.  Each  of  these  three  districts  has  its 
special  manufacture  (though  a  great  variety  is  included  in  the 
Leeds  district),  and  each  has  its  special  customs  and  processes. 
The  information  relating  to  them  is  di-awn  chiefly  from  the  Hand 
Loom  Weavers'  Commission  of  1838-40,  from  Baines's  Yorkshire, 
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proportion  since  1855.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom 
it  is  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  women  weavers  has  constantly 
increased,  till  now  we  have  12  women  to  i  man.  The  bulk  of 
the  men  who  were  not  weavers  were  combers  before  1850 ; 
whereas  now  Avomen  combers  are  in  the  majority.  On  these 
assumptions  the  proportion  of  women  has  increased  from  15  per 
cent,  in  1838  to  67  per  cent,  in  1836  of  adults  employed.  The 
base  taken  is  the  wage  stated  in  the  wage  census,  and  is  that  for 
a  full  week,  whether  70  hours  as  In  1823,  or  56^^  as  in  1901. 

Allowing  for  all   these  assumptions,    we    have    the    following 
estimate  for  wages  of  adults  in  the  worsted  industry : — 


'60-1. 


s.  d. 
19  - 

11  6 

8  - 

81 


'63. 

'66-8. 

'72. 

7-i. 

( 1 . 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

19  6 

23  6 

— 

25  - 

26  6 

12  6 

13  6 

— 

13  6 

16  6 

8  6 

9  6 

— 

13  6 

12  6 

86 

98 

(124) 

lis 

112 

'82. 


'83. 


'86. 


s.  d. 

*.  d. 

— 

27  - 

— 

14  6 

— 

11  6 

(lOO) 

108 

s.    d. 


14  - 
10  6 


100 


'91. 
s.  d. 


100 


'93.  J1901. 
s.  d.  1   *.  d. 

—    I  12  6 
100' 100 


Vast  and  Present,  and  from  the  same  official  sources  as  in  the  case 
of  worsted,  and  has  been  supplemented  by  personal  inquiries  in 
Leeds,  Batley,  and  Huddersfield  in  1893  and  1901.  On  the  whole 
the  information  is  extensive  and  reliable  ;  but  there  are  many  gaps 
which  there  seems  no  prospect  of  filling  in,  and  some  uncertainty 
attaches  to  special  figures,  and  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in 
working  up  the  material. 
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Wool  sorters.... 
Washers    


Dyers"  foremen 
Dyers 


Spinners 

Warpers., 
Beamers 


Fullers'  foremen. 
Fullers  


Dressers., 
Tenterers 


Press  setters 

Cutter.-s  or  croppers 
Drawers 


Engine  tenters 

.Stokers  

Carters  


W.irehousemen   . 
Wiacinn. 


Tuners  

Power  loom- 
Men    


Miscellanea.  [^lar. 

Leeds  and  District. — '^txtements  of  Average  Wages 


Slubbers    

Willyers     

Scribblers'  foremen    

Scribblers  -j 


179.5-96  J  1805. 


s.     ,!.    I  s.   d. 
31  1 


2.5.  to  1 
•2U.    f 


37  I 


1816. 
30  6 


31  8 1 


12«.  to  1 
21s.    / 


21s.  to 
30s 


to\ 


Women 

Hand  loom —  j 

Men  in  full  work*  j  1'- 

P.attem  designers  


Pattern  weavers 

Women. 
Scribblers'  feeders  and " 
condensor  minders...  _ 


Warpers 

Winders 

Burlers  and  knotters 

Menders  and  fine  drawers 


:0s.  to/ 
25.?.    \ 


.    d. 
27  3 


:iOs.  to  l 
iOs.    j 

16.?.  to  \ 
18s.    J 


1827. 
26  7 


1826. 
20  4t\ 
28  -   J 


1825. 
30  - 


21s.  to  \ 
22s.    J 


{'^rl^o 


S.     d. 
26  9-i 


5s.  to\ 
308.    J 


iOs.  to\ 
70.?.    / 

IG.?.  to"! 
18s.    / 


^^K'"} 


30  - 
18  - 


20.?.  to 
21s 


-{ 


11.?.  to 
13s. 


r  - 
<  - 

L  - 


}- 


1!  U 


4.5.      "55-57! 


s.     d. 
22     4 


.?.   i'. 
20  8 


-{ 

raos.  to,  \  r 
\  70.?.  /- 1 
r  i6«.  CO  1     / 

1     18s.    I /-I 


22  11    '■  29  - 


J  20s.  to  \      f 
.?8,/.  J--1 


t21s 


9    - 
14     - 


-{ 
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6x.  to\  1G.<.  to\ 
20s.  ;  20.S-.  / 
I0<.  to\  30.«.  tol 

60s.  J  i  {;o.^•.  J 

Gs.  to\  16.S'.  to\ 

is.<.  j;  isi.   J 

27  -         27  - 

\1».  to\,12.«.  to\ 
14*.    J      18s.    J 


.s.  d. 
25-/ 


18*'.  to 
26s 
1(> 


to  1 


5s.  to  \ 
20.S-.    / 


30.<!.  to\  30«.  to\ 
40.S.    ;:   36s.    J 

18.S-.  to  \  18.<.  to  1 
20s.    J      20s.    / 


20j.  to  \  :20s.  to  ~ 
22s. 

:6s.  ti 

30s. 
15s.  ti 
40x. 


\  :20s.  to  \ 

J  ■   22.?.    / 

26s.  to  "1  26s.  to 


to  "1  26s.  to  \ 
30s.    /:    .'iOs.    /        — 
35.S.  to\  ;:j.-)s.  to\ 

y   40s.    /I      ~ 


Ss.  to  \ 
22s.    / 


I.?.  to\  30s.  to\ 
10.-.    /     40s.    / 

24    -       24    - 


_  / 
I 


30s.  to\  25.?.  to\ 
35s.    /     30s.    J 


/  24s.  to 
I      30s. 


lOs.  to\( 

35s.    / 

Y  20«.  to\ 
t     25s.    / 


26  - 
19s.  6<i. 
to  21.S. 


(■26...  tol 
I     3( 


r.5  -/ 


5s.  to\ 

23s^  ; 

;os.  to  \ 

30s.    J 


ISs.  to  1 
23s 


20.».  to     20s.  to     \ 
2i;..  26s.       J 


21s.  to     30s.  to 


lOs.  to     10s.  to 
12s.  J  55. 

15  -  I.-,  _ 


}- 


— 

_ 

12  - 

12  - 

— 

— 

— 



5s.  to 

Tm.  to 

}- 

T.?.  %<.l. 

7s.  6(i. 

— 

— 

- 

-{ 


20s.  to 
■.^4s. 


lOs.  to 
16s. 


r  26s.  toT 
tl    30s.    J 

'    =} 


f   -    1 

I  I 

130-' 

I- 
130  -J 


s.  tol 
I0«.    J 


28s.  to 
35s. 


20 
1-14 


■s.  M.  to 

12s. 
12s.  to 

18s. 


} 

s.  to    i  ■! 

12s.  i; 


^!<.   to 

12s. 
13  - 


-{ 
-{ 


37  e-i 

26 


25s.  to " 
40s. 


30s.    / 


60s.  to  1 
70s.    / 


35s.  to  1 

40s.    J 

24s.  to  I 

28s.    / 

24s.  to  \ 
35s.    / 

16s.  to  1 
21s.    / 


r  - 


=  { 


20  - 
14  - 


25  9 
22  4 


30s.  to 

35;f. 

20    - 

24    - 

18s.  to 

25s. 


)s.  to 
35s. 


45s.  to 
75s. 


{ 

/     18s.  t 
t       26s, 


11  6 

15  6 

10  - 

11  6 

16  - 


s.  d. 
26  7 
22  10 

44    - 


'93.1     1901. 


)' 


}» 


3 

]■    3 


22     6 
46     4 


18     1 
23    5 


34     7 
23     6 


24    - 
23     5 

31  11 

32  10 
34     0 


20     5 
22     7 


15     9 
13     7 

IS     9 
55  10 


10    8  111 
15    2 


10     1 
13  10    13 


/lis.  to 
t    12s. 

r7s.  M. 
tto  11.?. 
f  9s.  to 
1 10«.6d. 
r  12s.  to 
\    18s. 
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Notes  to  Leeds  and  District  Table. 

*  For  sources  of  these  statements,  see  below  under  Weavers. 

t  See  below,  under  Spinners. 

A  Baines  gives  slubbers  and  spinners  ;  Arthur  Young,  cropper?  and  weavers  ; 
Eden,  scribblers,  dressers,  and  weavers. 

B  Baines's  Yorhshire,  Fast  and  Present,  1871. 

C  Committee  on  Artizans  and  Machinery,  1824. 

D  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mamifactnres  Emploi/ment,  1830. 
The  women's  wages  are  taken  from  an  historical  paper  bj  Miss  Collet  in  tlic 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  i. 

E  From  the  Hefort  of  the  Hand  Loom  Weavers''  Commission,  1838-40. 

F  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Societt/,  1840. 

G  Returns  of  Wages  (C-5172)  ;  but  wool  sorter  in  1883  from  H. 

H  Leone  Levi,  Wages  and  Earnings ;  but  weavers  in  1855-57  from  G. 

K  Bevan,  Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics.  These  figui'es  are 
not  given  as  referring  to  Leeds  speciallj.  but  as  " wages  in  woollen  mills"  in 
general.  They  seem  to  apply  closely  to  the  Leeds  district.  Cloth  raisers, 
cutters,  pressors,  &c.,  are  put  in  one  group. 

L  Noble,  National  Finance.  The  figures  are  given  in  the  original,  together 
with  those  for  1839,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Societi/  (v). 

M  The  Wage  Census. 

N  The  Labour  Commission. 

R  From  special  information. 


In  mahing  comparisons  the  columns  marked  A,  B,  G  and  M  may 
be  taken  together,  v  and  L  are  comparable  with  each  other,  and  so 
are  the  two  K  columns.  The  remainmg  cohamns,  A,  c,  D,  E  and  y, 
should  be  treated  as  subsidiary.  In  compiling  the  index-numbers 
(p.  117),  attention  has  been  paid  to  this. 

Weavers. — The  wages  of  handloom  weavers  in  the  woollen 
district  seem  to  have  followed  very  nearly  the  same  course  as  in 
Bradford.  Piecing  together  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Chapman 
to  the  Handloom  Weavers'  Commission  of  1838-40,  with  Bischoff's 
account,  and  Arthur  Young's  statements,  we  find  that  the  weekly 
earnings  of  a  good  weaver  in  full  work  wei'e  about  i2s.  from  176fi 
to  1796 ;  a  temporary  rise  was  followed  by  a  return  to  the  same 
level  from  about  1800  to  1801.  Then  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  very  high  rates  were  obtained,  up  to  perhaps  20s  or  24s., 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  exact  level  reached. 
From  1816  the  fall  seems  to  have  been  slow,  till  perhaps  1827,  and 
then  to  have  been  rapid.  The  general  average  for  a  week's  full 
work  in  1837  was  12s.  net ;  in  Leeds  itself  the  earnings  of  difPerent 
workmen  varied  from  Hs.  to  20s.,  while  in  the  surrounding  district 
(to  Guisley,  Shipley,  Pudsey,  Morley)  they  were  some  4.S.  lower  : 
but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  average  was  near  12s.;  in 
18:>0  it  was  probably  50  per  cent,  higlier.  Thus  the  great  fall 
took  place  in  1830-37,  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  power 
loom.  The  annual  earnings  of  the  handloom  weavers  in  1838 
were  very  much  less  than  woukl  appear  from  this  weekly  average 
for  full  work,  for  employment  was  very  irregular  and  uncertain  : 
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combined  with  the  fall  in  wages  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
work,  and  the  condition  of  the  cottage  weavers  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  Commission,  and  probably  till  the  home  industi-y  died  out, 
w-retched  in  the  extreme. 

We  learn  from  Miss  Collet  {Economic  Journal,  vol.  i)  that  the 
jx)wer  loom  was  introduced  for  stuff  in  1826,  and  for  cloth  in  1832. 
In  1838  Mr.  Chapman  estimated  that  there  were  about  4,000 
hand  looms  in  Leeds,  and  4,500  in  the  surrounding  countiy.  In 
1835  there  appear  to  have  been  about  200  cloth  power  looms  in 
Leeds  itself,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  from  Miss  Collet's  statistics, 
and  from  Baines's  figures  for  1836  and  1856,  that  the  Leeds  district 
formed  about  one-third  of  the  whole  woollen  area,  and  that  in  it 
there  were  some  700  looms  for  woollen  cloth  and  stuffs.  Women 
were  earning  9.9.  Aveekly  in  1835.  Hand  loom  weavers  were  still 
to  be  taken  into  account  till  1861 ;  from  1871  onwards  we  only 
find  them  mentioned  as  pattern  weavei-s.  The  question  of  the 
relative  numbers  at  the  various  dates  is  too  large  to  go  into  here, 
for  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  of  the  West 
Riding  :  but  the  effect  of  the  gradual  change  on  the  average  has 
been  considered  in  calculating  the  index-numbers.  In  Leeds  the 
bulk  of  the  power  weavers  have  been  women,  at  any  rate  since 
1874.  The  evidence  as  to  weavers'  wages  since  1886  in  the  Labour 
Commission  and  from  other  sources  is  so  conflicting  as  to  be  almost 
useless.  The  wage  books  of  one  high-class  firm  in  Leeds  showed 
that  the  99  weavers  employed  had  averaged  45/.  9s.  dui-ing  the 
twelve  consecutive  months  in  1900  or  1900-01,  making  i8^\  a 
week  for  50^  weeks;  while  in  the  same  firm  14s.  or  15s.  was 
considered  good  in  1874.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
this  rise  was  in  any  way  typical  of  the  weavers  in  the  district,  I 
received  the  following  reply  :  "1  confirm  my  statement  that  iS^;. 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  earnings  of  our  weavers  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  But  I 
fancy  I  over-estimated  the  wages  in  1874  at  1 4s.  to  i  5s.  per  week. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  the  difference  ;  about  the  time  of 
the  Huddersfield  strike,'  say  from  1880  to  1885,  we  raised  the 
price  7I  to  10  per  cent.  ;  we  now  make  a  better  class  of  goods, 
and  require  more  skilled  workwomen  than  formerly,  and  weavers 
can  turn  out  a  larger  quantity  of  cloth  per  week,  owing  to  the 
great  improvements  in  looms.  In  order  to  retain  the  best  hands, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  best  looms,  good  tuners,  and  good  and 
regular  employment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
factories  in  Leeds  where  the  same  price  is  paid  as  we  do,  and  the 
average  earnings  have  not  been  lOc*.  per  week.  Again,  in  the  low 
trade,  where  they  weave  cotton  warps  and  woollen  weft,  1  fancy 
I2S.  or  14s.  would  be  considei'sd  very  fair  earnings — but  then  the 
type  of  workwoman  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  better  class  trade." 
This  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  take  a  fair  average  without  a 
complete  census,  and  reconciles  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Labour  Commission  by  manufacturers  Avho  spoke  of  wages  of  20s. 
and  upwards,  while  the  special  women's  report  contains  various 

9  That  of  1883,  the  date  of  the  Huddersfield  weavers'  list. 
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estimates  whose  average  is  about  13.S.  In  1893  I  was  told  that 
gs.  was  the  average,  but  this  probably  allowed  for  broken  time. 
On  the  whole  then  we  have  no  definite  evidence  of  either  rise  or 
fall  since  1886. 

Spinning. — In  the  woollen  districts  the  spinners  are  adult  men, 
minding  self-acting  mules  ;  the  piecei's  are  boys  or  girls,  according 
to  the  locality  :  in  Leeds  they  are  girls,  in  Batley  boys.  A  great 
part  of  the  yarn  used  is  not  spun  by  the  manufacturers.  Jenny 
spinning  gave  way  to  mule  spinning  about  1826.  At  the  time  of 
the  change  men  were  making  20s.  ^d.  on  the  jenny,  but  the  mule- 
spinner  started  at  40s.,  out  of  which  he  paid  6s.  to  each  of  two 
piecers.  The  spinners'  wage  soon  fell,  and  has  passed  through 
several  fluctuations.  The  piecers'  wage  remained  near  65.  till  1870, 
but  has  since  risen  to  9s.  6rf. 

We  can  make  some  interesting  comparisons  between  sex  and 
age  and  wage  at  three  dates  : — 

Leeds  Woollen  Manufacture. 


Manufacturing 

Ure's  Philosophy/  of  Mannfaclnres,  1833. 

and  Finisliing  Woollen 
Factory,  1858. 

Wages 

Census,  1886. 

(Baines's  Yorkshire.) 

Weekly 
Wage. 

Number 

of 
Hands.* 

Average 
Weekly 
Wage. 

Num- 
lier        Per 

Average 
Weekly 
Wage. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Hands. 

Per 
Cent. 

Average 
Weekly 

Wage. 

Males 

l''e. 
males 

of 
Hands. 

Cent. 

s.d. 

.?.  d. 

S. 

d. 

.1.     d. 

s.    d. 

Below  llj 

years..../ 

11—16  ... 

2  _ 

4  4 

2  5 

4  7 

Men    .... 
Women 

1,406 
1,292 

21 
6 

6 

10 

200 
1 

35 

23  8 

r 

494 
1,212 

-4 

6o 

26  - 
13     - 

16—21  .... 

9  9 

6  5 

Uso 

■^S 

8-<^ 

21-26  ... 

f 

19  7 
22  - 

7  - 
7  - 

Girls  .... 

921 

4 

1 

J 

1. 

179 

9 

8     6 

26—51    < 

to 
22  6 
21  - 

to 

to 
7  6 
6  - 

to 

Boys   .... 

914 

3 

9 

40 

7 

G  8 

144 

7 

8     6 

51—61    <! 

1 

22  - 

7  6 

4,533 

10 

3 

570 

13  - 

2,029 

— 

15     7 

*  From  MacCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1839. 


Ure's  table  probably  does  not  include  ham!  loom  weavers.  If 
we  estimate  tliat  they  Avere  40  per  cent,  of  all  employed,  and  made 
15s.  a  week  in  1833,  we  should  have  at  that  date: — Men  (60  per 
cent,  of  all)  175.,  women  (20  per  cent.)  7s.,  girls  and  boys  (each 
10  per  cent.)  4s.,  altogether  12,5.  6d.,  taking  into  account  all 
factory  workers  and  all  men  hand  loom  weavers.  It  is  seen  that 
in  the  factories  men's  wages  rose  5  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-five 
years  1833-58,  and    10   per    cent,   in  the  following    twenty-eight 
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years.  Women's  wages  increased  faster,  if  we  can  regard  the 
lists  as  comparable,  and  their  proportionate  number  also  increased 
between  1858  and  188G.  The  increase  in  the  average  for  all 
hands  is  2o  per  cent,  in  the  second  period. 

The  information  contained  in  the  large  table  is  very  difficult 
to  work  into  the  form  of  index-numbers,  and  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  and  reliable 
statistics  of  the  relative  numbers  of  women  and  men  weavers  and 
others  at  most  of  the  dates.  The  following  list  is  little  better 
than  a  conjecture,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  an  estimate  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  numbers  given  in  former  papers  of  this 
series ;  but  it  is  formed  after  due  consideration  of  the  various 
changes  described,  and  gives  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
(calculated  independently)  for  1858-60  as  in  the  comparison  just 
given,  and  is  consistent  also  with  Ure's  table  for  1833. 

Conjectural  Course  of  Wages  in  the  Wool  IndvMry  oj  Leeds  and 
Neighbourhood.     {Adults  only.) 


1795.  1805.  '15.  '25.  '35.  '45.  '57.  '60. 

'70. 

'75. 

'80. 

'83.  '86. 

1901. 

80   90   115   110  i  75   80   85  1  95 

100 

125 

110 

105 

100 

100 

These  numbers  are  intended  to  represent  the  average  wage  for 
a  full  week's  work  of  all  adults  employed  in  the  industry,  whether 
in  the  mills  or  at  home,  expi^essed  year  by  year  as  a  percentage  of 
its  level  in  1901. 
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HuDDERSFiELD. — Statement  of  Average  Wages 


Men. 
Woolsorters  

Washers,  &c 

Slubbers 

Dyers'  foremen    

Dyers 

Scribblers'  foremen 

Spinners'  foremen  .. 

Spinners 

Warpers 

Beamers 

Fettlers 


Fullers'  fonnen    

Fullers   

Dressers  or  giggers. 

Tenterers 

Cutters  or  croppers 

Fress  setters 

Steamers    

Warehousemen    


Engine  tenters  , 

Stokers  

Mechanics 

Carters 

Labourers 


/['<  ni-iii.ii. 
Power  loom  tuncis  .... 


Power  loom,  men    ... 

,,  women 

Hand  ioom,  men 

Pattern  designers    ... 
,,       weavers  


If'omc/i. 

Scribblers'  feeders  ... 

Condensor  minders 

Spinnt-rs'  piecers 

Warpers 

llealdcrs     

Wiiidirs 

Burlers  and  knotters 
Menders  and  .sewers 


17*-.  to24«. 


-       :{i 


S  8 

1-2  - 

30  - 

16  - 


•2-1  - 
40  - 
17     0 


22.«.  to  32«.  22.'!.  to  26«, 

16.J.  6d.  \ 

21.S.     / 

22.S.  to  28.<. 

22s.  „  36.« 

15.<i.  ,,  •22X 

35    - 


25  .0  ! 
18  -  ' 
20    -     . 


32  -  35  - 

19  6  19  6 

19  G  I     '20  U 

21  -  '     22  - 

21  (i  I     22  - 

23  -  2G  - 

25  -  25  - 


18«.  to 
15s.  „ 
15s.  „ 


28s.  to 
16s.  ., 
18s.  „ 
18s.  „ 
18s.  ,. 

18s. ,; 

20s.  to 


l'2;-f}|l8s.to27s. 


25    -1 
30    -/ 


18s.  to 
20    • 


20s.  to  21s 
20    - 
20    - 


22s.  to  35s.:     24 


23s.  6(^ 
10s.  to  20s. 


30.«.  to  50s. 
16s.  ,,  30s. 


8s.  C-'.  to 

9s. 
9g.  to  10s. 

14    - 

12    - 

8    - 

7s.  to  10s. 

8s.  ,,  lis. 


>    - 


A.  Fiom  the  Report  of  the  Commlltec  on  Mo/dufactiireK,  Commerce,  nnd  Shipping,  1833,  except  weavers. 

It.  /ieturns  of  Wages  (0-5172).     These  are  reproduced  practically  as  they  are  given;   their  fonu  is 
arly  unchanged  year  by  year,  and  they  make  a  good  comparable  series,  which  e  completes. 

c.  From  J.  Piatt's  Pooerlij.     His  figures  for  1843  are  given  to  compare  with  the  following  for  1883 : 
;md  fullers,  22s.;    spinners,  30«. ;    weavers,  men,  24s.,  women,  18s. ;    feeders,   12s.;    burlers,  9s.; 


dyers 

knotters,  10s.  ;  menders,  16«. 


Weavers.  —  There  is,  furtiniately,  little  controversy  as  to 
Huddersfield  \vages.  The  hand  loom  gave  way  to  the  power 
loom  between  about  1840  and  18C6 ;  but  the  hand  looms  lingered 
on  for  pattern  weaving  till  a  recent  date.  In  1886  there  Avere 
about  12  power  looms  to  i  hand  loom;  in  1806  perhaps  the 
proportion  was  3  to  i . 


1902.]        Wages  in  thr  Worsted  and  Woollen  2Ianufactures. 
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11 

B 

u 

D 

V. 

F 

D 

D 

Pro- 
portionate 
Numbers, 

1874. 

1877. 

1880. 

188.3. 

1883. 

188G. 

1891. 

1893. 

1001. 

Is.sG,  of  all 
in  Kiictory. 

.«.  '/. 

S.   (/. 

s.  <L 

,s..  ,/. 

S.   (/. 

s.  0. 

s.  ./. 

H.      d. 

2S  - 

2G.S.  to  28s. 

24  - 

25  - 

25  - 

25  3 

— 

— 

— 

6 

21  - 

21.«.  ,,  23.S. 

22  - 

21  - 

21  - 

21  11 

- 

22  - 

22  - 

6 

4G  - 

50.S.  to  GO.s. 

50  - 

40  - 

40  - 

49  1 

z 

40  - 

J 

3 

21  - 

'12h.   „  24)1. 

22  - 

22  - 

22  - 

22  2 

— 

22  - 

23"  - 

20 

45  - 

50.<.  „  60*'. 

50  - 

55  - 

— 

42  1 

— 

— 

30s.  to  60s. 

G 



35s.  to  45s. 

45  - 

— 



42  10 

^ 



43  - 

4 

28  - 

30.S.  „  40s. 

30  - 

30  - 

30  - 

28  1 

— 



30  - 

23 

25  - 

25s.  ,,  2Ss. 

27  - 

22  - 

{  : 

21  2 
24  2 

— 

24  - 
24  - 

25  6 
24  - 

9 
12 

— 

20s.  „  22s. 

22  - 

21  - 

+ 

20  10 

— 

23  - 

23  - 

13 

35  - 

40s.  to  50s. 

35  - 

40  - 

40  - 

37  - 



40  - 

40  - 

2 

25  - 

22,'!.  ,,  25s. 

23  - 

18s.  to  22s. 

22  - 

24  - 

— 

23  - 

23  - 

11 

20  - 

24s.  ,,  25s. 

26  - 

22  - 

22  - 

23  - 

— 





19 

2:5  G 

24s.  „  25s. 

24  - 

24  - 

24  - 

22  3 



24  - 

24  - 

G 

25  - 

24s.  „  2Gs. 

24  - 

21  - 

21  - 

24  1 







15 

2G  - 

26s.  „  28s. 

25  - 

25  - 

25  - 

25  9 



25  - 

25  - 

9 

— 

24s.  „  26s. 

25  - 

20  - 

20  - 

23  9 

— 

5 

— 

20s.  ,,  25s. 

25  - 

24  - 

24  - 

23  - 

— 

-^     -^ 

24  - 

13 

22  - 

25s.  to  30s. 

35  - 

30  - 

+ 

32  1 

_ 

32  6 



5 

_ 

24s.  „  28s. 

22  - 

21  - 

21  - 

20  4 



21  - 

_ 

5 

30  - 

30s.  „  40s. 

27  - 

28  - 

+ 

26  11 

— 

30  - 



5 

— 

20s.  „  24s. 

22  - 

21  - 

21  - 

21  4 



21  - 



6 

IG  - 

20s.  „  22s. 

20  - 

21  - 

20  - 

22  - 

— 

20  - 

- 

6 

35  - 

25s.  to  35s. 

32  - 

34  - 

34  - 

33  9 



32  - 

32  6 

16 

24  - 

20s.  ,,  35s. 

2G  - 

15s.  to  2.5s. 

20s.  to  27s. 

22  10 

24  - 

22s.  to  28s. 

26  - 

112 

- 

— 

18  - 

12s.  „  16s. 

1.5s.  ,,  19s. 

15  C 

10  - 

12s.  ,,  IGs. 

13s.  to  17s. 

198 

40  - 

50s.  to  fi0.<. 

GO  - 

60  - 

•> 

45  8 

z 

z 

25  - 

25s.  „  30.V. 

25  - 

25  - 

25  - 

21  2 

— 

22s.  to  28s. 

- 

26 

11  - 

11  - 

11  C 

12  2 

11  G 

12  - 

}    - 

^ 

10s.  to  I2.i. 

12  - 

10  6 

11  G 

12  2 



11  6 

12  - 

— 

— 

12  - 

9  - 

9  - 

10  10 

— 

9  - 

10  - 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IG  - 

13  4 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

12  - 

12  - 

11  11 







2 

10  - 

9s. to  12s. 

11  - 

8  - 

+ 

9  9 

10  - 

10  - 

10  - 

8 

JO  - 

10s.  to  12s. 

10  - 

11  - 

11  - 

10  9 



11  - 

11  - 

68 

11  - 

— 

15  - 

14  - 

14  - 

14  9 

— 

14  - 

14  - 

35 

D.  Special  Investigations.  In  1.893  my  informant,  who  was  specially  well  qualified  to  know  the  facts, 
went  through  the  Return.s  for  1883,  pointed  out  where  he  thought  they  were  erroneous  (the  +  in  the  1883 
n  column  means  that  ho  thought  the  returns  too  low),  and  then  gave  his  estimate  for  1893.  In  1901  he 
went  through  the  figures  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  for  comparison  the  d  columns  can  be  compared  with 
each  other,  and  can  be  connected  with  the  b  series  by  the  double  column  for  1883. 

1:.   From  tlie  ]l'<i(/e  Census. 

F.  Kvideme  given  to  the  Labour  Commission. 

I..  Bainos's  Yorkxhire  ;  this  colunni  can  only  be  treated  as  subsidiary. 


One  worker  to  one  loom  is  still  univer.sal  on  the  Huddersfield 
broad  cloth,  thoajrh  it  is  said  that  recently  mills  nearer  Bradford 
obtained  some  of  the  typical  Hudderstield  trade,  and  Ithat  one 
woman  worked  two  broad  looms.  At  the  first  introduction  of 
power  looms  women  weavers  on  them  were  in  a  minority  ;  in  1883 
only  some  40  per  cent,  were  women,  but  in  1898  60  per  cent. ;  and 
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in  1901  65  per  cent,  was  the  estimate.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  table  just  given  their  weekly  earnings  are  about  two-thirds  of 
those  of  men  from  1859  to  1891.  A  piece  scale,  similar  in 
character  to  the  better  known  cotton  lists,  was  arranged  in  1883,'" 
and  though  not  at  fii'st  very  generally  followed,  has  been  coming 
into  increasing  operation  ;  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the 
men's  lists  if  the  weavers  are  women  ;  these  are  said  to  average  in 
pi'actice  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  while  2|^per  cent,  would  be 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  extra  cost  of  overlooking  and  tuning. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  women  do  about  three-quarters 
of  the  work  men  would  do  in  the  same  time. 

In  the  Wage  Census,  1886,  we  find  438  men,  averaging  22s.  zod. 
for  a  56^  hours  week,  some  earuing  as  little  as  iS^;.,  others  26.*,  6cl. ; 
776  women  average  15s.  6d.,  the  range  being  from  los.  to  205. 
In  1891  it  was  estimated  that  men  avei-aged  24s.  on  a  full  week, 
but  only  17s.  6d.  through  the  year;  while  in  1901  the  correspond- 
ing figures  Avere  26s.  and  22s.  This  increase  is  borne  out  by  the 
record  of  several  increases  to  small  groups  of  men  in  the  Labour 
Department's  annual  statements  of  changes  of  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  women's  wages  fell  in  the  decade  1891 
to  190],  though  there  has  been  an  upward  tendency  recently.  In 
the  Yorlishire  Factory  Times,  8th  November,  1901,  we  read  that 
hundreds  of  weavers,  chiefly  women,  make  less  than  \6s.,  one 
week  with  another,  through  the  year,  even  when  work  is  good ; 
and  that  this  is  brought  down  to  14s.  or  12s.  when  work  is  only 
moderately  plentiful.  These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
those  already  given  for  Bradford. 

Spinning.- — Self-acting  mules  were  introduced  at  any  rate 
before  1839,  and  for  long  only  children  were  employed  as  piecers. 
A  change  took  place  between  1877  to  1883  ;  before  the  earlier  date, 
one  spinner  (at  285.)  and  two  piecers  (6.^.  to  us.)  were  to  be  found 
at  each  pair  of  mules  ;  but  in  1890,  one  spinner  (at  34^'.),  one 
minder  (at  17^'.),  and  four  piecers  (at  6s.  to  17s.)  Avere  employed  at 
two  pair  of  mules.  The  wage  census  does  not  give  the  same 
classification,  showing  128  adults  to  319  children,  thus: — 


Spinning  in  1886 -{ 


14  foremen   

90  spinners,  men  ... 

24  piecers,  women 
198  „  lads  ... 
121        „        srirls    ... 


Aver;ig( 
Wage. 


*.    d. 

4z  ic 


:8     z        (ranging  from  zcs.  to  l^)^-) 


10   10 

9     = 
7     6 


The  change  was  perliaps  still  in  progress  in  1886.     It  is  said 
that  a  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in  all  wool 
There  are  few  half-timers  in  the  Huddersfield  district. 
Avages  have  gradually  increased  from  55.  in  1839. 


pinning. 
Piecers' 


The  scale  is  given  in  standard  Piece  Rates,  1894  (C-7567-I). 
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In  mauy  of  the  occupations  the  line  between  women  and  girls 
is  not  clearly  drawn.  The  averages  for  foremen's  wages  are  based 
on  few  returns  and  are  unreliable  ;  these  wages  vary  greatly  from 
man  to  man. 

Milking  allowance  for  all  the  changes  just  described,  especially 
for  the  increasing  number  of  women,  we  find  the  following 
approximate  index-numbers,  showing  what  percentage  the  average 
earnings  of  all  adults,  men  and  women,  in  the  Huddersfield 
woollen  trade  were  of  their  height  in  1901  : — 


1833. 

'39.  '49. 

'59-61.  '66-68. 

'74. 

'77. 

'80. 

'83. 

'86. 

'91. 

'93. 

1901. 

80 

75  j  80 

95 

100 

115   120 

110  100 

103 

98 

100 

100 

It  is  stated  (Committee  on  Manufactures,  1833)  that  the  rates 
were  stationary  from  1816-33  (excluding  weavers). 

The  weekly  hours  oF  labour  were  65  in  1839,  60  from  1849  to 
1870,  5 61  from  1874  to  1901. 

These  numbers  are  influenced  a  great  deal  both  by  weavers' 
earnings,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  by-  the 
somewhat  doubtful  assumptions  we  are  compelled  to  make  as  to 
their  numbers.  If  we  omitted  weavers  altogether,  we  should  have 
1839,  80;  1860,  96;  1874-77,  112  ;  1886-1901,  100.  A  glance  at 
the  table  will  show  how  very  slow  have  been  the  changes  of  rates 
of  wages  for  nearly  all  the  separate  occupations. 


Batley  and  Deu-sbury . 

The  industry  of  the  "  Heavy  Woollen  District"  presents  many 
diffei'ences  from  those  of  its  neighbours,  whether  Leeds  or 
Huddersfield,  but  they  are  not  such  as  need  much  explanation 
when  the  object  is  only  to  compile  wage  statistics.  The  shoddy 
trade  is  of  mor-e  recent  development  than  that  of  worsted  or  of 
previously  unused  wool,  and  hence  the  figures  relating  to  it  can 
not  be  traced  back  further  than  1858.  Theie  is  now  so  great  a 
variety  of  material  in  textile  fabrics  :  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  rag- 
wool,  silk  are  worked  together  in  various  combinations,  two  and 
two,  with  such  skill  that  it  needs  an  expert  to  discover  the  nature 
of  the  original  warp  and  weft ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
limitate diiferent  districts  as  given  over  solely  to  any  one 
manufacture.  For  each  of  the  tables  given,  however,  the  occu- 
pations are  chosen  which  have  the  greatest  local  importance. 
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Heavy  AVoollen  District. — Statemi'nt  of 


A 

o  a 
11 
a. 

n{ 

'          A 

1  Batley. 
18.58. 

.?.  d. 

16.S-.  to\ 

26.?.    / 

20.'*.  to  \ 

25.?.    J 

18  - 

18.5.  to  1 

20.«.    j" 

30  - 

35x.  to  \ 
40...    / 

B 

Batley. 
'06. 

«.  il. 

20  - 
20  - 

30  - 
42  - 

B 

Dews- 
bury. 
'66. 

B 

Dews- 
bury. 

'67-68. 

Dews- 
bury. 

'70. 

i. 

B                      C 

Dewsbury. 
'71. 

B 

IJatley. 
'74. 

s.  d. 

'     30  - 

1     22- 

23  - 

20  - 
50  - 

1 

i 

ii. 

! 

Men. 
H:ii,' grinders    

«.  d. 

25  6 

18  6 

18  6 

35  - 
17  - 

45  - 

•s.  d. 

30  - 
20  - 
20  - 
30  - 

50  - 

.v.   (/. 
20  - 

IG  - 

I?: 

.S'.    d. 

«-{ 

18  - 

45  - 

18s.  to"! 
23.?.    / 

10s.  to  \ 
16.?.    J 

19  - 

Wiishers,  <fec 

Teazers  and  willyers  ... 

Slubbers    

Scribblers  and  tattlers 

Scribblers' foremen    ... 

1 

Spinners'  foremen  

2 
9 

11 

28.S.  to  1 
30.V.    / 

40  - 
17  - 

25  - 

30  - 

40  - 
21  - 
40  - 
25  - 

34  - 

21  - 
40  - 
21  - 
40  - 
24  - 

30  - 

24  - 
46  - 
20  - 
40  - 
22  - 

_ 

15  - 

22  - 
21  - 

40  - 

30  - 

21  - 

40  - 
21  - 
35  -1 
20-/ 

2.5.<.  to  f 
35.?.    \ 

30  - 

.50  - 

24  - 
40- 

25  - 

i 

' 

1  )>  ers' foremen   

Dyers 

Kullers'  foremen 

Fullers  or  inillers    

14 

7 
4 

30  - 

20  - 
30  - 

20  - 

20  - 
25  - 

22  - 
30  - 

22  - 
30  - 

25  - 

21  - 
24  - 

26  - 
34  - 

23  - 

20  - 
25  - 

32  - 

25  - 
30  - 

24  - 

24  - 
24  - 

20  - 

23  - 

20  - 
20  - 

40  - 

22  - 
35  - 

\    22  - 
30  - 

25  - 
40  - 

27  - 

'     40  - 

Dressers  or  giggers    ... 

Oroppers  or  cutters 

Croppers'  assistants  ... 

l're?s  setters 

Drawers 

I 
I 

! 

Hrushers   

En:;ine  tenters 

1 

Wini-ing. 
Tuners   

.5/ 

I. 

r26 

15x.  to 

a-!,  to 

I0.<. 
18  - 

20  - 
40  - 

40  - 

20  - 
13  - 

36  - 

40  - 

19  -- 
14- 

35  - 

_ 

35  - 
14  - 

20  - 

24.?.  to 
25s. 

10..C.  to 
16s. 

J— 

18  - 

60  - 
40- 

1 

}„. 

15  - 

}"- 

I'lii'-'  /•  loo  III — 

Men     

I'attern  designers    

1 

Woini  n. 
Waste  sorters   

Scribblers'       feeders^ 
and          condenser  V 
minders J 

Yarn    doublers    and  "1 
hankers J 

Warpois 

liurlers  and  knotters... 

blenders     and      tine  1^ 
drawers J 

r,o.[ 

18 

0«.  6'/.  to 
7.y.  Gil. 

S  - 

6.1.  iiil..  to 

7«.  6fy. 

1-- 

}.7- 

1 

11  - 
9  - 

16  - 
10  - 

12  - 

12  - 
10  6 

14  - 

8  - 

12  - 

10  - 

13  - 

13  - 

"-{ 

12  - 

10s.  to 
12.?. 

9s.  to 
I2s. 

1 

A.  From  the  Shoddy  Trade,  by  S.  Jubb,  1860. 

These  1893  figures  are  from  the  Yorkshire  Factorii  Times,  in  a  notice  of  Jubb's  book.  They  are 
intended  to  be  comparable  with  the  1860  figures,  but  are  only  a  rough  generalisation,  finishing  with  the 
remark,  "  and  no  class  are  paid  anything  like  a  decent  wage  [in  1893]." 

B.  Rcturnn  of  !('((</< .?.  (C-5172.)  The  series  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  proportionate  number  employed 
in  each  occupation  is  given  year  by  year. 
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At'' nil/''  Wages  for  a  Full  Week's  Work: 
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B 

B 

B 

1       « 

i      " 

E 

E 

F 

D 

F 

A 

F 

Dews-| 
bury. ' 

Dews- 

biiry. 

8at- 
ley. 

Dews- 
bury. 

Batley. 

Dws- 
bury. 

S. 
U 

District 

District. 

District. 

District. 

Bat- 
lev. 

District. 

•74. 

'77. 

'77. 

'SO. 

'      '80. 

1 

'83. 

•86. 

'86. 

'91. 

'93. 

'93. 

1901. 

!  «.  (i.\ 

«.  </. 

«.  d. 

1 

1     s.  d. 

!l4 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

...  ,/. 

«.  d. 

.S-.  d. 

«.  d. 

X.  d. 

.v.    d. 

1    —    ■ 
1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

20     - 

IGs.  to  \ 
23.S.    / 

•22  6 

- 

- 

i  26  -  ' 

2C  - 

30  - 

20  - 

30  - 

26  - 

19 

26     5 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

[  20  - 

24  - 

22- 

24  - 

I    22  - 

24- 

13 

21  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

23  6  \ 

24  -   ; 

23  - 

21  - 

22  - 

21  - 

95 

21     9 

21     - 

- 

20- 

- 

f  21«.  or 
\  2UM. 

30  -  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









—    j 

24  - 

22  - 

28  - 

-    22  - 

|28- 

109 

22     1 

21     - 

— 

20  - 

— 

22  - 

50  - 
45  - 

50  - 

50  - 

50  - 

j  40  -  ' 

1             1 

30 

48    9 

- 

- 



- 

- 

45  - 

- 

40- 

50  - 

1             ' 
1  40  - 

9 

44  1l{ 

35«.  and 
upward.- 

}- 

- 

■ 

30  -  !| 

35  - 

30  - 

32  - 

30  - 

32  - 

100 

30    2 

25    G 

24  - 

«.| 

15.S.  to 
35.'! 

25  - 

23  - 



23  - 

22  - 

,     23  - 

22-  j 

47 

23    8 

2.i    - 



50  - 

GO  - 

50  - 

60  - 

i     50  - 

40  - 

12 

47     3 











23  - 

24  - 

24  - 

22  - 

22  - 

22  - 

69 

22     3 

22     3 







23  - 

40  - 

60  - 

40  - 

GO  - 

40  - 

40  - 

17 

35     9 

— 

.  - 







24  - 

25-    j 

24  - 

25  - 

24  - 

25  - 

25  - 

90 

22  11 
25     4 

22  U 

— 

— 

— 

22  - 

25  - 

25  - 

23  - 

25  - 

25  - 

29 

25     - 

— 

-{ 

20.?.  to 
23.S.    ! 

}■-- 

23  -    i 

23  - 

22  - 

21  - 

22  - 

25  - 

115     ' 

21     8 

21     8 
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25  -  . 

25  - 

30  - 
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15     1 

44     4 
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47     1 

21     2 
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24-  1 

24  - 

25  - 

23  - 

25  - 

23  - 

50     1 

23     5 
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40  - 

40  - 

40  - 

40  - 

35  - 

40  - 
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j 

— 

25  - 

23  - 

25  - 

23  - 

11     I 

21     7 

21  7 

=  } 

■»-{ 

15.1.  to 

120  7 

;i9  7 

24  - 

24  - 

— 

23  - 

— 

23  - : 

21 

19     7 

19  7 

20s. 

35  - 

40  - 

40  - 

35  - 

40  - 

35  - 

22     j 

30     3 

- 

- 

_  J 

24.*.  to 
44.*. 

}- 

1 
1 
40  - 

40  - 

40  - 

35  - 

40  - 

35  -  : 

84 

34    - 

25  - 

— 

26  6 

_ 

26  - 



1 
26  - 

20  - 

25  - 

20  - 

_  : 

1 
123     : 

15  10 

15-^ 
14  4, 

12  -T 

r 

15  - 

16  - 

16- 

16  - 

15  - 

15- 

15  - 

1C23 

14     4 

high-  ^ 

est 

(10    6)j 

(9.S-.  to 
lO^-.) 

ri3  G 
1(11  6> 
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— 

— 

— 

25  - 

8     i 

24     8 







55  - 
35  - 

|o0  - 

reo- 

60  - 
30  - 

60  - 

24  - 

60  - 

10     1 

1 

47     9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 





11 

11      4 

11     4 

_ 

11  - 

11  - 

11     4 

13 -\j 

12  g|! 

14  - 

14  - 

1 

12  G 

iio-l 

13  - 

162 

12     3 

12     3 

- 

11  - 

- 

12     3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12  - 

1 
31 

12     - 

* 

— 

_ 



_ 

14  - 

15  - 

l.'i  - 

14  - 

15- 

13  G 

8 

14     8 

14     8 

— 

— 

11  - 

14     8 

13  -     i 

12  - 

11  - 

12- 

11  - 

12  - 

114 

10     5 

10     5 

- 

9  - 

10     5 

13  - 

12- 

13- 

12  - 

13- 

13  - 

101 

13     9 

13     9 

- 

- 

1 

13     9 

c.  Baines.    i,  Dewsbury,  ii,  neighbourhood  of  Dewsbury. 
D.  The  Labour  Commission. 
v..  The  Wage  Cciwm. 

F.  Special  information,  obtained  (as  in  Huddersfield)  by  direct  criticism  of  the  official  returns,  in  this 
ca«e  those  of  188G. 

'  My  informant  could  make  nothing  of  the  figures  for  croppers  or  winders  in  Col.  e. 
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Weavers. — In  1860,  according  to  Jubb,  there  were  1,260  hand 
looms  to  500  power  loom  weavers.  The  power  looms  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  aboat  1850,  and  the  hand  looms  to  have  died 
out  by  1883,  except  for  a  few  pattern  weavers.  In  1872  there 
were  about  40  per  cent,  men  to  60  per  cent,  women  weavers  ;  since 
then  other  industries  have  opened  for  men  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  prices  for  weaving  have  been  cut,  offering  them  little  induce- 
ment to  remain,  and  the  increasing'  demand  for  w^eavers  has  been 
supplied  by  women,  often  mari"ied  women.  By  1886  only  15  per 
cent,  were  men  ;  now  less  than  5  per  cent. ;  in  three  large  mills 
only  3  in  230.  The  weekly  earnings  are  said  to  have  diminished 
a  little  between  1892  and  1896,  but  have  since  been  stationary.  I 
was  given  a  very  carefully  considered  estimate  of  the  average 
earnings  of  women  w^eavers,  1898-01  ;  if  the  overtime  recently 
allowed  for  military  exigencies  is  left  out  of  account,  the  average 
earnings  for  this  period  was  said  to  be  26I.  to  30/.  per  annum,  or 
IIS.  6d.  per  week,  one  week  with  another.  For  a  full  w^eek's  work 
13c*.  6d.  would  be  made,  so  that  lost  time  in  that  period  averaged 
eight  weeks  per  annum.  The  estimates  for  1893,  in  the  table  given 
in  brackets,  correspond  to  this  lower  figui^e  of  lis.  6d.  The 
higher  rate,  13s.  6d.,  is  to  be  compared  Avith  the  1;  columns. 

I  was  told  by  a  very  reliable  authority  that  the  general  course 
of  wages  for  all  employees  in  the  trade  had  been  as  follows :  1866 
to  1874  or  1875  there  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  very  slow  fall  of  10  per  cent.,  reaching  the  miuimun 
in  1888  or  1890 ;  there  was  no  change  till  1896  or  1898,  but  during 
the  last  three  years  the  10  per  cent,  has  been  returned.  This 
estimate  did  not,  I  believe,  allow  for  the  increasing  proportion  of 
women  weavers. 

Another  statement,  from  the  workers'  side,  was  that  there 
was  little  change  from  1880  to  1886,  that  1891  was  lower  than 
1886,  and  that  on  the  whole  men's  wages  had  risen  and  women's 
fallen  between  1886  and  1901,  so  that  the  average  had  not 
changed. 

In  view  of  these  partly  conflicting  statements,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  men  weavers,  women 
weavers,  and  other  operatives,  the  actual  course  of  average  wages 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  The  following  scheme  may  be  suggested 
as  that  arising  from  the  table  just  given,  which  in  itself  is  probably 
reliable,  but  based  on  assumptions  as  to  relative  numbers,  which 
are  at  best  approximate  : — 
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ISGG. 

'67-68. 

'71.  '74. 

'77. 

'80.   '83. 

'86. 

'93.     1901. 

Weavers — 

Men — 

Relative  number 

76? 

iS 

iS     -IS 

16 

13 

10 

7 

5 

6» 

Average  wage  .... 

20/- 

19/- 

20/-  19/- 

23/- 

22/6 

16/8 

15/10 

15/10 

— 

Women — 

Relative  number 

27 

27 

27  \  27 

29 

32 

-!?5 

as- 

40 

45 

Average  wage   .... 

12/6 

13/6 

15/61 15/6 

16/- 

15/- 

15/- 

14/4 

12/- 

13/6 

Other  men — 

1 

Relative  number  .... 

4-1 

4^ 

4-1 

41 

^-/ 

4^1 

4^ 

4^ 

41 

4'/ 

Average  wage  

24/6 

25/6 

27/- 

27/- 

28/- 

27/- 

26/6 

26/- 

25/6 

25/10 

Other  women — 

Relative  number  .... 

U 

^4 

14 

U 

14 

74 

U 

-14 

H 

U 

Average  wage  

12/- 

12/- 

13/- 

14/- 

14/- 

13/- 

14/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

Index-number  "1 
(1901  =  ioo)J 

100 

105 

105 

115 

115 

115 

105 

105 

95 

iOO 

Rough  tliongli  these  figures  are,  I  do  not  think  that  the  general 
impression  given  is  far  wrong.  I  have  not  used  Mr.  Jubb's  1858 
figures,  on  the  general  ground  that  they  are  not  collected  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  later  ones.  A  comparison  of  his  with  the 
returns  for  1866  suggests  a  general  rise  of  lO  per  cent.  ;  and  as  he 
states  that  wages  were  rising  between  1858  and  1860,  and  the 
period  1860-66  was  one  of  rising  wages,  the  index-number,  90,  for 
1858  may  very  well  be  near  the  mark. 

General  Index- Nmubers.  Wool  and  Worsted. 
After  the  qualifying  remarks  attached  to  the  index-numbers 
for  Bradford,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Batley,  it  will  be  clear 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  any  accurate  index-numbers  for  the 
woollen  industry  as  a  whole.  Yet  if  we  plot  out  these  four  sets 
of  numbers  on  a  diagram,  and  interpolate  graphically  for  the 
intermediate  years  (a  task  which  I  left  till  the  rest  was  ready  for 
the  press),  the  closeness  of  the  four  lines  obtained  is  very 
noticeable.  If  we  follow  the  Leeds  line,  which  is  the  earliest, 
we  find  that  when  the  Bradford  line  begins  in  1823,  the  two  are 
close  together ;  that  the  Huddersfield  line  begins  on  the  Leeds 
line  in  1833,  and  the  Batley  line  close  to  it  in  1858  ;  they  all  are 
near  120  at  their  maximum  in  1874  to  1877,  and  fall  to  100  in  the 
early  eighties,  .since  which  the  changes  are  very  small.  This 
consilience  gives  to  the  figures  an  importance  they  would  not 
otherwise  have,  and  makes  it  possible  to  give  the  following  round 
numbers  with  some  confidence,  especially  in  respect  to  those  after 
1840  :— 

Index-Numbers,  expressing  the  average  ivage  of  all  adults  engaged  in 
the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Industries  of  the  West  Biding  in  rotind 
numbers,  for  various  years. 

(1795)  80  rising  to  (1815)  115;  falling  to  (1840)  75  ;  rising 
to  (1860)  90  (1866),  100,  and  (1874-77)  120,  falling  to  (1883) 
105  and  (1886)  100,  and  nearly  stationary  to  (1891)  100. 
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These  differ  from  the  estimates  in  earlier  papers  (Jo7irr,al  of  the 
JRoyal  Statistical  Societif,  1895,  and  Economic  Journal,  1898)  in 
including  Bradford.  For  the  changes  for  women  and  men 
sepai^ately,  the  tables  given  on  the  previous  pages  should  be 
consulted. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  for  help  in  the  collection 
of  the  material  for  this  inquiry. 


III. — The  Suspension  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Exchange  :  A  Correction. 
By  R.  H.  Hooker,  M.A. 

I  MUCH  regret  to  find  that,  in  carrying  out  some  necessary 
corrections  in  the  above  paper,  as  a  result  of  criticisms  in  the 
course  of  tbe  discussion,  a  serious  error  has  been  introduced.  In 
the  hurry  due  to  the  endeavour  not  to  delay  the  issue  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  a  portion  of  the  paper  has  been  over- 
corrected,  with  the  result  that  three  paragraphs,  beginning  with, 
"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  .  .  ."  on  p.  595,  are  altogether  wrong. 
It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  the  influence  of  "  futures  "  upon 
"spot"  prices,  or  vice  versa,  but  to  meet  the  allegation  sometimes 
made,  that  the  price  of  wheat  for  immediate  delivery  depends 
upon  the  price  fixed  for  delivery  some  months  ahead.  [It  is  only 
due  to  ni}'  critics  to  state  that  this  was  not  clear  in  the  paper  as 
originally  read.]  E.g.,  I  have,  I  think,  seen  it  somewhere  stated 
that  prices  during  harvest  are  regulated  by  the  prices  fixed  for 
the  following  May.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  state  that  the  rest 
of  the  paper  remains  entirely  unaffected. 

The  three  paragraphs  in  question  should  read  as  follows: — 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  the  statement  fre- 
quently made,  that  prices  for  prompt  delivery  are  ruled  by  those 
for  future  months.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  extremely 
close,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  the  one  regulates  the  other. 
But  in  view  of  what  is  said  above,  I  think  there  is  quite  as  much 
ground  for  saying  that  prices  for  prompt  delivery  (spot,  current  or 
not  later  than  post-current  month  futures)  I'egulate  distant  futures 
— though  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  1897 
there  was  no  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world's  markets  until 
July:  in  fact,  the  minimum  price  of  the  3-ear  occurred  in  that 
month,  the  price  having  fallen  gi'aduall}-,  but  very  slightly,  since 
January,  and  evidently  depending  upon  the  supply  of  tlie  current 
cereal  year.  And  the  prices  for  September — December  delivery 
were  quoted  no  higher :  no  account  was  taken  of  a  forthcoming 
deficiency.  Yet  two  months  afterwards  the  price,  spot  and  futures 
alike,  had  risen  by  more  than  2s.  per  cental.  It  was  not  until  the 
new  wheat  had  practically  come  in  that  tiie  price  rose.     In  1896 
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no  rise  in  price  took  place  until  September.  Again,  during  May, 
1897,  there  were  report.s  of  gi*eat  damage  to  crops  in  France. 
This  could  not  be  expected  to  materially  affect  current  prices,'^ 
and  I  can  find  no  reflection  of  the  storm  in  the  price  of  futures. 
It  would  be  idle  to  den}^  that  false  rumoui-s  are  frequently — shall 
I  say,  constantly':' — set  afloat  on  the  Exchanges;  but  in  this 
instance  the  French  crop  did  prove  short,  and  the  shortness 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  part  attributable  to  the  damage 
during  May. 

The  Leiter  corner  is  another  instance  of  distant  futures  being 
governed  by  cash.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  corner 
applied  only  to  May  wheat,  yet  the  price  for  September  and 
December  (1898)  rose  when  cash  rose  (though,  of  course,  not  to 
the  same  extent),  and  fell  with  it  in  June.  There  was  at  that 
time  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  harvest  of  1898  would  be  short, 
and  there  was  no  reason,  apart  from  the  rise  in  May  wheat,  why 
prices  for  September  delivery  should  have  risen  between  March 
and  May.  T  have  thought  it  of  interest  to  reproduce  in  a  diagram 
the  daily  prices  of  wheat  at  Chicago  (as  well  as  spot  prices  at 
Bei'lin  and  Liverpool)  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  1898.  This  illustrates  the  movements  jn.st  explained,  and 
is  also  an  extreme  instance  of  the  greater  relative  stability  of 
distant  futures. 

These  examples,  I  think,  afford  some  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  prices  for  prompt  delivery  govern  those  for  future  delivery  as 
much  as  vice  versa. 


IV. — Commercial  Sistorij  and  Review  of  1901. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  22nd  February,  1902,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years  : — 

"  Year  1901.     Its  Commercial  and  Financial  Record. 

"  The  ebb  in  the  tide  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity, 
which  we  referred  to  when  writing*  last  year  as  having  set  in 
during  the  later  months  of  the  year  1900,  continued  with  more  or 
less  force  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  The  unexpected 
continuance  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  throughout  the  year 
involved  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men,  both  from  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  in  military  operations,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged    in     productive     occupations.       As     regards    our    home 

'•  E.xcept  to  the  extent  that  a  probable  short  harvest  would  involve  "greater 
reliance  on  stocks  left  over  from  the  previous  season,  and  so  tempt  owners  to  hold 
the  wheat  in  hand. 
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industries,  nevertheless,  it  wonld  be  inexact  to  speak  of  tlie 
year  1901  as  a  period  of  absolute  depression,  since,  as  will  appenr 
from  the  statistics  quoted  further  on,  the  decline  was  largely  in 
prices,  the  volume  of  trade,  while  not  approaching  the  standard  of 
extreme  activity  reached  in  1899,  being-  considerably  above  the 
level  of  an  average  year.  The  continuous  decline  in  the  prices  of 
commodities,  accompanied,  as  it  necessarily  was,  by  reductions  in 
the  wages  of  the  working  population,  probably  gave  rise  to  an 
impi-ession  of  greater  depression  than  actually  prevailed,  oi* 
than  is  borne  out  by  the  data  to  be  obtained  from  statistics 
and  other  evidence.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  national  mourning- 
which  followed,  deepened  the  sentimental  feeling  of  depi'ession, 
and  no  doubt  did  cause  real  loss  in  certain  trades.  The  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  movement  of  prices  was  the  decline  in 
the  cost  of  coal,  which  had  a  distinctly  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
numerous  industries  in  which  the  price  of  fuel  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  was,  for  instance,  the  almost 
prohibitive  price  to  which  coal  had  risen  which  brought  about  the 
breakdown  in  the  trade  boom  of  1899-1900,  and  its  return  to  a 
more  normal  level  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  our  iron  and  steel 
industries,  in  which  the  supply  and  price  of  coal  is  a  vital  element. 
In  regard  to  these  trades,  thei'e  has  been  much  talk  of  pending 
disaster  from  foreign  competition,  first  Germany  and  then  the 
United  States  being  the  source  from  which  the  invasion  was  to 
come  that  would  sweep  our  iron  manufacturing  industries  from 
the  field.  It  is  usually  oliserved  that  periods  of  activity  or  stagna- 
tion in  trade  afli'ect  all  the  industrial  nations  in  common,  and  this 
was  so  with  the  expansion  in  iron  and  steel,  which  came  to  an  end 
about  the  middle  of  1900.  Last  year,  however,  the  industrial 
conditions  in  the  three  rival  countries  differed  entirely.  Germany 
underwent  a  spell  of  intense  depi-ession,  the  result  of  too  I'apid 
expansion,  over-production,  and  over-speculation  in  the  preceding- 
year.  The  inflation  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  banks,  several  of  which  came  to  gi'ief  as  a  result  of  their 
operations  in  industrial  share  issues.  Her  competition  was 
rendered  somewhat  formidable  from  the  fact  that  her  manufac- 
turers were  compelled  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  iiroduction  in 
order  to  keep  going  at  all,  and  often  shipped  it  abi-oad  to  sell  for 
Avhat  it  would  fetch.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  first  sharp  set  back  occui*red  early  in  1900,  enjoyed  a 
recovery  ;  and  so  keen  was  the  home  demand  for  her  products 
that  it  is  stated  foreign  orders  could  not  be  accepted.  That  may 
be  true  to  an  extent,  since,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  German}-,  it  is  in 
periods  of  depression  and  over-production  that  her  competition  is 
most  felt.  The  year  was  notable  for  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  '  Great  Billion -Dollar  Trust,'  as  it  is 
called.  Its  operations  have  hitherto  been  very  successful,  and  it 
claims  that  its  purpose  is  to  keep  prices  steady,  neither  taking 
advantage  of  excessive  demand  to  enhance  its  profits,  nor  allowing 
pi'ices  to  fall  below  a  remunerative  level  in  periods  of  depression. 
Its  experience,  however,  is  at  present  of  good  times  only,  and  it 
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remains  to  be  seen  how  its  virtuous  resolutions  will  stand  the 
stress  of  adversity.  This  country's  iron  and  steel  industries 
appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  midway  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  being  neither  very  depressed  nor  very 
expansive.  The  competition  of  neither  of  the  rivals  has  been  veiy 
seriously  felt,  except,  perhaps,  in  certain  foreign  markets,  whei'e 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  greater  proximity.  The  gradual 
settlement  of  China  has  been  beneficial  to  our  trade,  more  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  cotton  manufactures ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  record,  amid  the  jealousies  and  animosities  that  have  been 
engendered  in  the  course  of  the  scramble  for  the  trade  of  the 
Yellow  Empire,  so  distinct  a  recovery.  Our  cotton  manufac- 
turers, in  fact,  enjoyed  a  tolera,b1y  good  year,  India,  though  not 
entirely  free  fi'om  the  effects  of  the  late  famine,  being  able  to 
purchase  more  nearly  up  to  her  normal  standard.  Probably  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  all  our  staple  industries  were  the  woollen 
and  worsted  trades.  The  almost  entire  closing  of  the  American 
market  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  and  the  immense  supplies  of 
wool  from  Australasia,  Argentina,  and  South  Africa,  from  sheep 
Avhich  are  I'aised  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  mutton,  have  greatly 
disorganised  the  trade,  which  must  adapt  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  find  fresh  markets,  if  it  is  to  regain  a  position  of 
comparitive  prosperity. 

"  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  value   of  our  foreign 
trade  in  1901  with  that  of  1900  :— 


1901. 

1900. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Imports  

Exports  of  homo  j^ro- 1 
ducts  (including  new  V 

ships)  J 

Ec-exports   of   foreign") 
and     colonial     iner-  > 
chandise J 

£ 
522,238,986 

230,498,889 
G7,81G,843 

£ 
523,075,103 

291,191,990 

03,181,758 

£ 
-      836,177 

-10,693,107 

+   4,605,035 

0'; 
37 

7'4 

Total  trade 

870,584,718 

877,448,917 

-   6,864,199 

o'8 

"  The  figures  here  given  look  very  unsatisfactory,  since  even 
the  imports  wei*e  not  fully  maintained  in  value,  while  our  exports 
show  a  very  heavy  shrinkage.  The  comparison  in  this  instance, 
however,  affords  an  example  of  the  caution  with  which  even 
statistics  apparently  of  the  most  solid  kind  should  be  accepted  at 
their  face  value.  T^To  one  would  imagine  from  a  first  glance  at 
the  totals  that  our  foreign  trade  in  both  directions  was  actually 
larger  in  1901  than  in  1900.  Yet  this  was  indubitably  the  case, 
as  a  reference  to  the  tables  given  in  the  appendix  will  abundantly 
prove.  These  show  how  much  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
returns  of  1901  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  is  due  to 
variations  in  quantity  and  value  respectively.     In  regard  to  the 
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imports  of  the  year  IDOl,  the  calculations  demonstrate  that  if  we 
had  paid  for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1900,  thej  would  have 
cost  more  than  the  total  for  that  year,  and  that,  measui-ed  by 
quantities  alone,  our  imports  were  larger  by  2-45  per  cent,  than  in 
1900.  The  following  is  a  percentage  statement  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  our  foreign  trade,  as  measured  by  quantities  alone,  in 
the  past  few  years  : — 

Volume  of  our  Foreign  Trade.     Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,   as 
compared  with  precious  Years. 


1901. 

=  00. 
1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 


Imports  Retained  for 
Home  Cousiimiitioii. 


E.xports  of 
Home  Produce. 


Pe 

r  cnt. 

+ 

^■45 

+ 

I'.U 

+ 

0-7^ 

+ 

4' 5  9 

+ 

i"64 

+ 

6-o6 

+ 

5'54 

Per  cut. 

-I-  1-46 

-  3-75 
-r  2-68 

-  014 

-  1-29 
+  4-87 
+  8-57 


Imports  and  Exports. 

Per  eiit. 
+  ;X6 
-   o-6i 


I" 


6-66 


There  was  thus,  in  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  year  of  pronounced 

shrinkage  in  foreign  trade,  an  increase  in  volume  all  round.     If  Ave 

had  received  for  our  exports  of  home  produc.-ts  the  same  prices  as 

Avere  paid  in  the  pi*evious  year,  the  total  value  would  have  been 

larger  by  a  sum  equal  to   i*46  per  cent.     The  increase  in  our  total 

foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  re-exports,  ,was   2"o6  per  cent.      We 

imported  larger  quantities  of  almost  every  description  of  food  and 

drink  except  tea,  Avhich  fell  off  moderately  in  quantity  and  very 

heavily  in  price.     The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  sugar  did  not 

check  the  imports,  which,  in  fact,  expanded  sutficiently  to  offset  a 

decline  in  average  prices,  and  the  total  value  consequently  showed 

but  little  diff'ei'ence  as  compared  with  1900.     We  imported  more 

raw  metals,  a  decline  in  value  being  entirely  due  to  lower  prices  ; 

and  in  textiles  there  was  a  specially  heavy  decline  in  the  value  of 

wool,  almost  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  received.     The 

chief  feature  among  exports  was  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 

coal  shipped  and   the   enormous   decrease  in  its   value  owing  to 

lower  prices.     The  actual   decrease   in   value   as  compared   with 

1900  was  8,283,00c/.,  and  of  this  only   1,953,000/.  Avas   due  to  a 

reduction   in  the  quautity  shipped,  lower   prices  accounting  for 

6,330,000/.     In  metals,  again,  the  total  decrease  was  7,698,000/., 

and  of  this  only   1,179,003/.  occurred  in  consequence  of  smaller 

quantities,  and  6,519,000/.  was  o\\ing  to  lower  prices.     In  textiles, 

average  values    Avere  more  nearly  on  a  level  Avith   the    previous 

year,  the   large  increase    in    the   value   of   cotton    exports,  and  a 

reduction  in  the  value  of  Avoollen  goods,  being  in  each  case  almost 

entirely  due  to  variations  in  the  actual  A'olunie  of  business. 

"  There  ai'e,  unfortunately,  no  statistics  available  Avhich  deter- 
mine so  precisely  the  condition  of  our  home  trade  as  do  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  those  of  our  over-sea  commerce. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  only  to  form  a  general  opinion  as  to  the 
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comparative  activity  o£  the  home  markets,  and  one  of  the  chief 
evidences  relied  vipou  fov  this  purpose  is  derived  from  the  i-eturna 
of  railway  traffic.  Even  thes^e  arc  only  an  approximate  guide  to 
liome  trade,  since  they  are,  of  coarse,  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  foreign  trade  also.  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  tables  giving 
the  returns  of  fifteen  principal  English  railways,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary  for  the  two  half-years  : — 


Passengers  and  Parcels. 

Mercliandise. 

Minerals. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

First  six  mouths  .. 
Second       ,, 

£ 
16,438,400 
19,723,600 

£ 
15,985,600 
19,534,400 

£ 
11,351,500 
11,909,000 

£ 
11,442,500 
11,681,600 

£ 
8,074,000 
8,570,700 

£ 
8,582,800 
8,535,500 

Tutal  for  year  .. 

Increase  or  de- "] 
crease  first  six  1- 
montlis    J 

Increase  or  de- 1 
crease  second  > 
six  months  ....J 

36,162,000 
+  452,800 

-1-  189,200 

35,520,000 

=  ^8% 

=  1-0% 

23,260,500 
-    91,000 

+  227,400 

23,134,100 

=  0-8% 

=  rsVo 

16,641,700 

-  508,800 

+     35,200 

17,118,300 

=  5-9% 

=  o-4% 

Total  increase  "| 

or       decrease  |- 

for  year   ....  J 

i 
-t-  642,000  i    =  o-z% 

! 

+  136,400 

=  o-6% 

-  473,600 

—    -  o  /O 

'"Apart  from  the  heavy  falling  off  in  mineral  traffic  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  which  was  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
shrinkage  in  coal  exports,  the  figures  indicate  a  stationary  condition 
of  affairs,  and,  with  a  growing  population,  stagnation  means  retro- 
gression. There  were  symptoms  of  improvement  in  the  second 
period,  which  might  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  compaiison 
is  with  a  period  when  reaction  had  already  begun  to  make  itself 
distinctly  manifest.  Another  source  from  which  evidence  may 
be  gathered  as  to  the  volume  of  trade  between  different  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  record  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  this  also  indicates  some 
shrinkage,  the  figures  comparing  with  the  previous  year  thus:  — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  Engaged  in  the  Coasting  Trade. 


1901. 

1900. 

Decrease. 

Entered  

Cleared    

Tons. 
30,557,800 
30,216,500 

Tons. 
30,761,900 
30,323,200 

Tons. 
204,100 
106,700 

"  Similar  evidence  of  a  reduced  volume  of  transactions,  par- 
ticularly when  measured  by  a  monetary  standard  alone,  is  afforded 
by  the  totals  of  bankers'  clearings  in  London  and  the  provinces,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

K  2 
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London  Clearing  House' 
(exclusive  of  Stock 
Exchange  and  Consols 
pay  days) 

Manchester  

Liverpool  

Newcastle 

Birminghani 

Bristol   


1901. 


1900. 


7,494,498,000  7,182,474,000 


236,242,100 

158,875,000 

82,848,200 

53,257,500 

29,408,500 


248,750,600 

167,735,700 

85,582,800 

53,371,900 

28,959,300 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Per  Ceil 


+  312,024,000  !     4-3  + 


12,508,500 
8.860,700 
2.734,600  i 
114,400 
449,200  : 


5'97 

0'2  I 


The  clearing's  on  Stock  Eschano-e  and  Consols  pay-days  are  excluded 
from  the  London  returns,  as  these  do  not  represent  trade  trans- 
actions. Apart  from  these,  howevei',  the  London  returns  were 
swollen  by  the  large  financial  operations  of  tlie  Government.  The 
provincial  clearings  are  undoubtedly  a  truer  guide  to  the  volume 
of  pui'ely  business  transactions,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  state- 
ment we  put  forward  when  writing  twelve  months  ago,  that  a  fall 
in  prices  must  necessarily  cause  a  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  trade 
clearings,  since,  even  were  the  exchange  of  commodities  as  large 
as  before,  it  would  be  effected  with  a  reduced  amount  of  monej'. 

"  Dealing  specifically  with  the  prices  of  commodities,  we  can 
measure — by  means  of  our  index  number,  which  shows  the  average 
movement  in  a  number  of  selected  commodities — the  actual 
variations  during  the  year  1901,  and  for  several  preceding  years  : — 


January, 

July, 

January, 

Jiily, 

January, 

July, 

January, 

1 

1902. 

'01. 

'01. 

'00. 

'00. 
1899. 

'99. 

'Index  Number,' 

representing  the 

Combined  Prices  of 

weuty-two  Leading 

Commodities. 

1948 

2007 

2126 

2211 

='4.'^ 

2028 

1918 

1st  July, 
,,    January 
„    July, 
,,    January 

1 

1898. 
"98. 
'97. 
'97. 
'96. 
'95. 
'94. 

'Inde.v  Number,' 

representing  tlie 

Coniliined  Prices  of 

wenty-t«o  Leadill.^ 

Commodities. 

iqi"; 

1890 

1885 

i9';o 

1999 

J9-S 

2082 

"  Tlie  fall  was  continuous  througlKjiit  the  year,  but  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  first  three  months,  in  which  period  the  index 
number  dropped  107  points  out  of  the  total  of  178  points  lost 
durino-  the  year,  the  latter  figure  being  equal  to  8  per  cent.  It 
will  be  seen  that  even  down  to  the  present  the  average  range  of 
prices  is  higher  than  before  the  trade  boom  commenced,  since  the 
index  number  in  1897  and  1898  fell  to  below  1900.  The  decline 
during  the  year  was  naturally  most  pronounced  in  coal  and  metals, 
which  rose  to  something  like  famine  prices  during  the  ^-ear  1900. 
Pjo-.iron  warrants  at  Glasgow  were  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
height  until  (juite  late  in  the  year.     An  enormous  fall,  also  Ihe 
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result  of  market  manipulation  chiefly  engineered  in  the  United 
States,  took  place  in  the  price  of  copper,  the  quotatioa  for  G.M.B. 
■at  the  end  of  1901  being-  48/.  per  ton  as  compared  with  72/.  7s.  6d. 
■on  1st  January.  Tin  and  lead  also  suffered  a  heavy  relapse  during 
the  year.  Among  textiles,  cotton  was  lower  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  happened  to  be  at  an  exceptionally 
high  figure,  and  while  fluctuating  considerably  in  the  interval,  the 
average  was  well  above  the  normal  range.  Wool  was  very  de- 
pi^essed,  almost  throughoiit,  but  had  recovered  to  some  extent  in 
the  last  quarter.  Wheat  varied  but  little,  and  was  only  a  few 
pence  higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
other  foodstuffs  also  fluctuated  very  slightly.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  appendix  that  we  obtained  the  commodities  imported  from 
abroad  at  prices,  on  the  avei'age,  3 '69  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of 
1900,  and  we  obtained  for  British  products  and  manufactures  sent 
■abroad  prices  representing  5*14  per  cent,  less  than  they  would  have 
brought  at  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year.  The  decline,  taking 
imports  and  exports  together,  amounted  to  4*25  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.     Average  Rise  or  Fall  as  compared  7cith 
previous  Years. 


IDOL, 

'OU.. 
1899.. 

'98.. 

'97.. 

'96.. 

'95.. 


Imports  Uetaiiied 

for 

Home  Coiisiini])tiou. 

E.xports  of 
Home  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

-    3"69 
+    S-20 

-   5-14 
+ 14-48 

-   4"-5 
+  io-';5 

+    1-78 

+    6-62 

+  r';6 

+    0-24 

-  0-26 

—  0-07 

—    0-12 

-   1-11 

—  o-t;! 

+    1-8;; 

+    1-24 

+    1-63 

-   3-54 

-   3-48 

-  ys^- 

"  The  amount  paid  for  imports  retained  in  this  country'  for 
consumption  in  1901  was  454,392,000/.,  whereas  if  we  had  paid  for 
them  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1900  they  would  have  cost  us 
471,803,000/.  Thus  owing  to  lower  prices  there  was  a  i-eduction 
in  the  cost  of  our  imports  of  17,411,000/.  And  a  similar  calcula- 
tion Avith  regard  to  our  exports  shows  a  more  pronounced  decline 
in  prices.  Our  total  exports  of  British  products  last  year  are 
valued  at  280,499,000/.  If,  however,  we  had  got  for  them  the  same 
average  prices  as  in  1900  they  would  have  fetched  295,703,000/.,  so 
that  there  was  a  decrease  in  aggregate  value  of  15,204,000/. — of 
which  decrease  6,330,000/.  was  in  coal,  and  6,519,000/.  in  metals 
and  machinery,  most  other  articles  showing  comparatively  slight 
changes. 

"  The  extra  burden  of  taxation  w^hich  has  had  to  be  borne  by 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  war  expenditure  did  nob 
fall  very  severely  upon  the  masses  of  the  working  population.  In 
•fact,  practically  the  only  contribution  they  had  to  make  was  in  the 
form  of  paying  a  higher  price  for  their  sugar,  the  duty  imposed 
representing  about  one  halfpenny  per  lb.  on  the  retail  price.     Their 
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purchasing  power  was,  however,  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  less 
active  demand  for  labour,  and  a  redaction  in  the  average  rate  of 
remuneration.  The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
reports  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  proportion  of  trade  union 
members  unemployed  was  4"6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  4  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  1900,  while  the  average  of  unemployed  for  the 
whole  year  was  3 '8  per  cent.,  against  2*9  per  cent,  in  1900,  and 
2'4  per  cent,  in  1899.  The  figure  for  1901,  however,  compares 
favourably  with  the  mean  for  the  ten  years  1892-1901,  which  was 
4*6  per  cent.  In  regard  to  wages  the  Labour  Department  reports, 
'  The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  in  each  of  the 
five  years  1896-1900,  was  an  increase,  the  last  year  of  the  period 
being  especially  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  miners  and  metal  workers.  The  tendency,  however,  was 
reversed  in  1901,  and  the  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  recorded  in 
the  year  just  passed  was  a  fall  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
78,516/.  per  week,  or  an  average  of  is.  gd.  per  head  of  the  901,820 
workpeople  affected.  The  decline  has,  however,  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  mining  and  metal  trades,  in  which  there  has  been 
a  considerable  fall  of  prices.  Apart  from  those  groups  of  trades, 
the  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  of  the  year  was  a  small  increase.' 

"  The  net  result  of  the  changes  recorded  in  the  year  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement,  the  figni'es  for  each  of  the  previous 
five  years  being  also  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : — 


Year. 

Total  Xumljcr 

of  Individuals  Affected 

by  Clianges  in 

Rates  of  Wages. 

Ket  Re.snlt  on  Weekly  Wages  of  those 
Affected  by  Changes. 

Total  Amount. 

Average  per  Head. 

1901 

901,820 

1,135,786 

1,175,576 

1,015,169 

507,444 

607,654 

-   7,S,ol6 
+  209.373 
+    P0,905 
+    80,815 
+    31,507 
+    26.592 

s.        d. 

-    I        9 
+    ;       8+ 

'00 

1899 

+    1       6i 

'98 

+    1        7 

+    0      loi 

'97 

'96 

"  The  milling  and  metal  trade  workers  could  perhaps  afford  to 
bear  the  reduction,  since  they  secured  the  bulk  of  the  advance  in 
the  previous  3'car.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  reductions 
wore  arranged,  as  were  the  previous  advances,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  large  dispute  involving  the  stoppage  of  work. 
The  Labour  Department  on  this  point  remarks:  '  Of  the  901,820 
workpeople  whose  wages  were  changed,  only  13,676,  or  i'^  per 
cent.,  were  affected  by  disputes  causing  stoppage  of  work.'  The 
report  also  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
workpeople  whose  wages-changes  were  settled  by  conciliation 
boards,  mediation,  and  arbitration.  The  aggregate  duration  of 
the  disputes  was  greater  in  1901  than  in  cither  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  though  considei-ably  below  the  average  of  the 
yeai's  1893-1900.  Tiie  total  number  of  woi-king  days  lost  through 
these  disputes  was  3.930,841.  as  compai-ed  with   3,152,694  days  in 
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1900,  and  of  the  175,000  persons  affected  no  less  than  110,000 
belonged  to  the  mining  gronp  of  trade.s, -who  lost  1,875,000  days 
out  of  the  total.  Another  gange  of  the  puj-ehasing  power  oF  the 
working  classes  is  to  be  found  in  the  consumption  of  dutiable 
articles,  and  in  this  respect  the  record  is  rather  conflicting,  since 
while  the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  1900,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  tlie  home  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  liquors.  The  latter  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  continued  ab.seuce  of  a  large  number  of  men  in 
South  Africa,  and  is  not,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Chancelloi'  of  the  Exchequer,  a  regrettable  circumstance. 


Quantitieii  Retained  for  Home  Consumption. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs, 

galls. 

.  proof  galls. 

galls. 

barrtl.s 

1901. 

1900. 

1809. 

Tea     

255,873,000 
50,046,000 
332,000 
80,690,000 
15,281,000 
36,372,000 
8,880,000 
35,509,000 

249,792,000 
44,720,000 
284,000 
82,091,000 
15,880,000 
37,125,000 
8,'<c6,coo 
36,077,000 

242,561,000 
39,540,000 
268,000 
78,548,000 
16,661,000 
35,770,000 
8,689,000 
36,841,000 

Cocoa     

Coffee    

Tobacco  

Wines    

Spirits,  home    .. 

„        foreign.. 

Beer  

"  The  year  was  not  a  good  one  for  British  Agriculture,  the 
unfavourable  climatic  coiiditions  resulting  in  a  harvest  much 
below  the  average  in  regard  to  cereals,  almost  the  only  good 
returns  having  been  obtained  from  hops.  The  dry  weather  caused 
a  shortage  in  hay  and  forage,  and,  owing  to  this,  stock  was  in 
some  cases  forced  on  the  marked  at  unremunerative  prices.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  tlie  average 
price  of  wheat,  and  the  average  for  cattle  was  maintained  at  the 
high  level  of  preceding  years.  The  supply  of  labour  was  some- 
what better  than  in  1900 ;  in  fact,  casual  labourers  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  full  employment  owing  to  the  light  crops. 


Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter')  in  United  Kingdom 
immediate}!]  after  Harvest,  1893-99,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  Years. 


Periods. 

1  1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

After  harvest 

Calendar  year  average  .... 

s.     d. 

....  tl     - 
...    26     9 

s.     d 
28     8 
26  11 

*.     d. 
25     - 
25     8 

.9.     d. 
28     1 
34     - 

■1.     d. 

■','>     7 
30     2 

s.     d. 
'.%     ] 

V.       d. 

>.%     1 
23     1 
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Week. 


1901.  1900.  1899 


July27. 

Aug.  3. 
10. 
17. 
24 
31 

Sept.  7. 
14 
21. 
28 

Oct.  .'5. 
12 
19, 
26. 

Not.  2. 

9. 

16 

23 

30 

Dec.  7. 
14 
21 
28 


s. 

d. 

s. 

£?. 

27 

3 

29 

.3 

27 

6 

:8 

10 

27 

7 

28 

7 

27 

4 

28 

10 

27 

3 

28 

10 

27 

- 

28 

8 

26 

5 

28 

7 

26 

2 

28 

4 

26 

- 

28 

4 

25 

10 

28 

9 

25 

8 

28 

9 

25 

9 

28 

9 

25 

10 

28 

4 

25 

11 

-7 

1 1 

26 

2 

-7 

K 

26 

6 

27 

^ 

26 

9 

-7 

I 

27 

1 

i7 

2 

27 

1 

27 

- 

27 

1 

26 

10 

27 

2 

26 

9 

27 

7 

26 

7 

27 

7 

26 

4 

5.  cf. 

25  2 

24  10 

24  8 

24  7 

24  7 

25  - 
25  5 
25  4 
25  4 

25  6 

26  - 

27  3 

28  2 
28  1 
27  2 
26  7 
26  1 
25  8 
25  7 
25  7 
25  4 
25  0 


Barlev. 


1901.     1900.     1899 


s.    d. 

22  1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
3 

25     1 

24  11 

25  5 

25  10 

26  3 
26  5 
26  8 
26  10 

26  10 

27  - 
26  9 
26  10 
26  9 
26     7 

25  10 

26  8 
26     8 


s.     d.     s.    d. 


-4  4 

23  10 

=  5  7 

23  3 

24  10 

=5  2 

25  8 

-S  4 

26  - 
26  I 
26  2 
26  2 
26 
26 
26 


5 
3 
3 

25  u 
-5  8 
25  10 
-5  9 
-5  II 
25  7 
^5  7 
25   II 


22  5 
20  9 
22  6 
26  11 
26     5 

25  10 

26  5 

27  1 

27  4 

26  11 

28  - 

27  9 
27  6 
27  4 
27  2 
26     9 


25  10 
25  10 
25  7 
25  10 
25     5 


Oats. 

1901.  j  1900.    1899. 


s.    d. 

19  4 

20  - 
19 
18 
18 


4 
9 
1 

17  10 
17     6 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17  8 

17  5 

17  7 

17  8 

18  3 
18  7 

18  9 

19  - 
17  ] 
19  8 
19  10 


19  9 

19  4 

19  8 

19  II 

18  8 

18  1 

17  10 

17  1 

17  I 

17  2 

16  10 

17  I 
16  II 
16  II 
16  10 

16  10 

17  2 
17  I 
17  2 
17  I 
'7  4 
17  I 
17  2 


s.  d. 

18  2 

18  - 

17  9 

17  4 

17  4 

16  7 

16  6 

16  2 


16 
16 
16 
16 


16  10 
16    3 


16  7 

16  5 

16  7 

16  7 

16  6 

16  5 

16  1 

16  0 

16  2 


"  The  competition  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  both  in 
foreign  markets  and  at  home,  has  been  mucli  discussed,  but  has 
hardly  aroused  so  much  trepidation  as  in  previous  years.  Some 
shipments  of  American  coal  have  been  made  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  even  to  Germany,  but  it  has  so  far  made  no  serious  inroad  on 
the  markets  where  British  coal  has  hitherto  been  supreme.  It  is 
Avith  regard  to  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  however,  that  Amei'ican 
manufacturers  have  been  most  aggressive.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
a  remarkable  recovery  in  that  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  an 
increased  home  demand,  since  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  fell  off 
considerably  in  1901,  as  did  those  of  copper,  and  in  spite  of  an 
increase  of  nearly  7  million  £  in  the  value  of  exports  of  natural 
products,  the  aggregate  exports  receded  from  295,589,000/.  in  1900, 
to  293,103,000/.  in  1001.  Probably  the  competition  of  Germany 
has  been  moi'e  felt,  as  her  manufacturers  have  sold  their  products 
abroad  in  some  instances  below  cost,  owing  to  the  industrial 
breakdown  there.  On  the  whole,  British  manufacturers  appear 
to  have  fully  maintained  their  position,  and  have  in  some  cases 
recovered  control  of  markets  from  which  they  had  been  ousted  in 
previous  years. 

"  The  money  market  was  tolerably  steady  throughout  the  year, 
the  chief  ])iuch  occurring  in  the  first  few  days  of  January.  A 
mistake  was  made  in  not  advancing  the  Bank  rate  in  December, 
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1900,  -whicli  had  to  be  redeemed  hy  hurried  measures  to  pi'otect 
the  reserve  and  advancing  the  Bank  rate  at  the  unusual  pei-iod  of 
the  second  week  in  January.  The  advance  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
took  place  on  9th  January.  The  Reserve  was  considerably 
ann'raented  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  and  on  Gth  Februaiy 
and  20th  February  successive  reductions  of  ^  per  cent,  were  made, 
and  on  Gth  and  loth  June  similar  reductions  were  found  possible, 
bringing  the  official  minimum  to  3  per  cent.  That  moderate  rate 
proved  sufficient  to  carry  on  with,  in  spite  of  occasional  spells  of 
stringency,  until  30th  October,  when,  as  a  considerable  sum  in  gold 
liad  been  taken  for  abroad,  and  the  exchanges  were  adverse,  the 
Bank  rate  was  moved  up  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  movement 
had  the  effect  of  checking  the  withdrawals  to  some  extent,  though 
there  was  a  small  but  persistent  flow  of  gold  outwards  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  All  these  movements,  however,  were  of  a 
normal  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  market  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  provided  for  its  wants  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  by  a  big  issue  of  Consols,  and,  the  dates  when  the 
instalments  became  due  being  fixed  in  advance,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  them  and  there  was  no  uncertainty,  such  as  existed 
in  1900,  as  to  how  much  tlie  Government  would  need  to  borrow  and 
when  it  would  seek  to  jilace  its  issues  on  the  market.  Rates  on 
the  aveiuge  were  appreciably  lower  than  in  the  previous  yeai",  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  : — 


1901. 

1900. 

1890. 

1S98. 

Changes  in  bank  rate 

six 

per  cut. 

5 

six 
per  cut. 

six 

per  cut. 

6 

3 

Hiffliest  bank  rate    

per  cut. 
4 

3                     8 

2-t 

£   s.    d.       £    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 
3    13      6 

£  .V.    d. 

3     4     9 

3      3     3 
-     4     5 

' 

Average  market  rate  for  best  \ 

three  months'  bills  J 

Average  allowance  on  deposits 

3    13      3 
29- 

3     5     -    j    2    1 1    ID 
2     3      6    i     I    13     - 

rrollt  margin   

—   1 8    1 0         I       1      ' 

I        I       6      :     —    I S     I  n 

"  The  year  was,  it  will  be  observed,  much  less  favourable  for 
banking  operations  than  its  predecessor,  since  the  banks  obtained 
a  lower  average  rate  upon  their  non-interest  bearing  funds  and 
secured  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit  on  deposit  money.  Their 
profits  for  the  year  consequently  showed  an  appreciable  diminution, 
though  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  paid  the  same  rates  of 
dividend  as  in  the  previous  year.  Allocations  to  reserves  had, 
however,  to  be  curtailed,  since  it  was  necessary  to  make  further 
provision  for  the  depreciation  in  Consols  and  other  first-class 
securities. 
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European  Bates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  1901. 


Cities. 

Beginning  of  Montlis  of  1901. 

.I,in. 
P.ct. 

Kel... 
■'.ct. 

Mar. 
P.ct. 

A-pril. 
P.ct. 

May. 

June. 
P.ct. 

July. 
P.ct. 

.\ug. 
p.ct. 

Sept. 
P.  et. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avge. 

London. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5 

4i 

5 

4^ 

4 
3J 

4 
3* 

4 
3t 

4 
31 

3 

2t 

3 

2^ 

3 

9    5 

3 

2f 

4 
3i 

4 
3f 

3'72 
3-i6 

Paris. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2i 

3 

HI 

3 

21 

3 

2i 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 

If 

3 

It 

3 
3 

3 

21 

3*oo 

2'4+ 

Vienna. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4i 
4i 

41 
4 

4 

3| 

4 
31 

4 
31 

4 
3i 

4    • 
3f 

4 
31 

4 
3i 

4 
31 

4 
4 

4 
31 

4-08 
3/  + 

Berlin. 
Bank  rate    ... 
Open  market 

5 

3i 

5 
3^ 

4^ 

4i 
31 

4 
3 

4 
3i 

31 
3 

31 

2i 

31 

21 

4 

2f 

4 

2J 

4 

915 

4-12 
3'o+ 

Franlrfort. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5 

3| 

5 

3t\ 

4t 
3t 

4i 
31 

4 
3 

4 
3^ 

31 
3 

31 

2i 

31 
21 

4 
2i 

4 

21 

4 

Q  1  .'. 

-  in 

4-12 

3-05 

Amsterdam. 
Bank  rate    ... 
Open  market 

3?T 

3i 

3i 

31 

3i 

Si- 

3i 
H 

3i 

3i 

3i 
3i 

3 

2  J 

3 

2f 

3 

2i 

3 

21 

3 

2| 

3 

2f 

3-5 
3-ci 

Brussels. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
31 

4 

31 

Si 
3 

3i 

2§ 

3i 

21 

3 

2| 

3 

2f 

3 

2i 

3 
2i 

3 

2| 

3 

2i 

5-33 
z-f8 

Hamhurg. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5 
31 

5 
3^ 

4i 

3i 

4i 
3g 

4 
3 

4 
3i- 

31 
3 

31 
2\ 

31 

21 

4 
22 

4 

21 

4 

915 

-l  U 

4-12 
3'o5 

St. Petersburg 
Bank  rate    .... 

o\ 

51 

5  2 

51 

5i 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

5'5 

"The  silver  marlcet  is  thus  reported  upon  by  Messrs.  Pixley 
and  Abell : — '  For  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  year  silver  remained 
steady  at  about  2g^d.  per  oz.,  but  weakness  then  became  apparent 
and  a  downward  movement  began,  which  continued  more  or  less 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Indian  Government 
was  at  first  a  large  buyer,  but  its  purchases  gradually  decreased 
until,  by  the  end  of  March,  when  the  curi-ency  had  been  placed  on 
a  satisfactory  basis,  buying  for  this  quarter  ceased  altogether. 
Speculative  and  other  holders,  who  had  been  refusing  to  part  with 
their  silver  in  the  hope  that  the  Indian  Govei'iinient  would  continue 
to  be  a  large  buyer,  finding  that  the  market  would  receive  no 
further  lielp  fiom  this  source,  then  began  to  liquidate  their 
holdings  and  t])us  accentuated  the  distrust  felt  towards  the  metal. 
]n  ]\Iay  it  became  known  that  the  American  smelters  and  refiners 
Avcre  combining  thcii'  interests  with  the  object  of  controlling  both 
output  and  prices.  This  news  led  to  considerable  buying  by 
speculators,  who  anticipated  a  strong  upward  movement  similar  in 
ihat  which  had  taken  place  in  cop])er.  These  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  not  realised,  as  shipments  to  India  fell  ofi'  and  other 
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inquiries  were  small,  whilst  the  American  sellers  were  never  able 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  output.  During  July  and  the 
following  months  the  price  of  silver  remained  fairly  steady  at 
about  2jd.,  and  the  American  sellers  endeavoured  by  not  pressing 
,sales  to  prevent  any  fall  below  that  figure,  but  eventually  it  became 
evident  that  these  tactics  were  unavailing,  and  by  3rd  December 
the  price  had  fallen  to  2^Y^d.,  the  lowest  since  1897.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  market  liad  during  November  been  accentuated  by  the 
serious  fall  that  took  place  in  copper,  by  the  dearne.ss  of  money  in 
New  York,  and  by  the  advance  in  the  sight  exchange  there  to 
4"87|.  The  month  of  December  saw  a  good  general  demand, 
especially  towards  the  close,  and  prices  showed  some  improvement, 
closing  at  2^^d.  The  total  imports  from  the  States  were  about 
9,750,000/.  India  bought  fairly  well  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  later  only  orders  for  the  Straits  were  to  be  had,  mostly 
for  forward  delivery.  The  total  sent  to  India  is  about  a  million 
over  the  figures  of  1900 — 7,500,000/.  against  6,500,000/. ;  but 
China  shows  a  falling  off  of  about  600,000/.  The  highest  price 
was  on  1st  January,  zgf-d. ;  the  lowest  on  3rd  December,  2j^.\^d.; 
the  average  price,  ij-iHSSd.,  or,  say,  zj^^d. 

^'  During  January  and  February  there  were  very  few  sales  of 
Mexican  dollars,  but  in  March  there  was  a  demand  for  Mexico 
consequent  on  dear  mone\-  there,  which  caused  them  to  advance 
until  they  were  actual!}'  quoted  over  the  price  of  silver.  A  fair 
amount  was  shipped  to  Mexico,  and  the  premium  lasted  until 
towards  the  end  of  May.  From  then  until  well  into  August  the 
market  was  more  often  nominal  than  not,  when  there  were 
inquiries  for  the  Philippines,  which  resulted  in  good  sales.  The 
Straits  participated  in  the  demand  to  some  extent,  but  nearly  all 
orders  ceased  before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rise  in  the 
Mexican  exchange  permitted  of  dollars  being  profitably  diverted  to 
Mexico. 

MontJdi/  Fluctuations  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

January  

February 

March 

April  

May  

June  

July 

August  

September  .... 

October  

Kovember  .... 
December  .... 

d.        d. 

29f^  271 

28i  27f 

28-5-  27-^- 
^°ie  ^' 16 

2711  2611 
271  27^% 
27t^  27i 
27i  26it 
27i  26f 
27   261 
26|  261 
26^-  25i 
25i  24if 

d.       d. 

-/ 10  -' 
-74    2/iB 

27Ti  ^U\ 
2/1   27t% 
2/1   274 
28t^  2  7fo 

28fB  27I 

2oTo^  -ITS 
29i   28Ve 

3 of  6  29i 
29tI  29tV 
29I   29i 

d.        d. 

271  27i 
27i  271 
27^2,  271 
28i  27# 
28f  28 
28   27it 
271  271 
27it  27i 
27t  26H 
26i|  261 
27^^  26H 
27tV  26i| 

d.        d. 

26I  26^ 
26i  25I 
26tV  25 

26^  25H 

26I  2£;t 
27i   26ii 

27I  27 

27to  278 
28fo  2  7H 
28i   27-^ 

28fB  2  7i 
27I   27i 

d.         d. 
29H  29ii 
29|  29H 
291  28t:% 
28i  28^3, 
28x\  27i 
271  27i 
27ii  26t 
26i  23f 
27i  231 
27i  25fB 
27i  261 
27i  25\i 

Yearly  avge. 
Highest  price 
Lowest   „ 

^'  10 
29-8- 

■'^'lo 

'^^1 0 

28i 

3ofc 

27fo 

281 

261 

2611 

28fo 

25 

27fo 
29i| 
23J 

140 
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"  Bat  for  the  borrowing  bj  the  British  Government,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  by  Colonial  Governments  and  municipal  authorities, 
the  capital  applications  of  the  year  1901  would  have  given  a  very 
f?mall  total  indeed.  Swollen  by  these  items,  however,  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  a  sum  of  i  59,338,000/.,  as  compared  with  165,499,000/., 
and  with  that  exception  was  the  largest  total  reached  in  the 
previous  ten  years,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  year  since  the  record  was 
taken.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  capital  applications, 
quarter  by  quarter,  for  the  j^ast  five  years : — 

Nevj  Capital  Applications. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

1001. 

1900. 

I      1899. 

1898. 

1807. 

First  quarter    

Second    ,,          

Third      „          

Fourth    „          

£ 
35,044, 
83,915, 
19,029, 
21,370, 

£ 
51.587, 
31, '89. 
49.7'^9, 
3i.954> 

£ 
39,416, 
48,697, 
19,291, 
25,765, 

£ 

48,oc;4, 
38,157, 
37,705, 
27,257, 

£ 
1     28,116, 

:  47,777, 

{     31,874, 
j     49,522, 

159,358, 

165,499, 

133,169, 

150,173, 

,  157,289, 

'•  Th 
to    the 
invited 


e  following  is  a  classification  of  the  applications  according 

various    purposes    for   which    public  subscriptions    were 

Capital  Applications  in  1901. 

£ 

Britisli  Government  loans 74,240,000 

Colonial                 ,,                    16,157,200 

Foreign                 ,,                   867,200 

British  municipal  and  county  loans 6,836,100 

Colonial  and  foreign  corporations    2,895,200 

British  railways  10,340,400 

Indian  and  colonial  railways    3,077,600 

Foreign  railways     5,068,000 

Mining  companies — 

Australasian    746,400 

South  African 975,700 

West         ,,       1,705,800 

Other  mines     1,146,500 

Exploration  and  financial 2,853,900 

Breweries  and  distilleries  3,812,000 

Merchants,  importers,  and  exporters  1,447,700 

Manufacturing    2,090,500 

Stores  and  trading 1,566,300 

Estate  and  land  1,142,500 

Iron,  coal,  steel,  and  engineering 4,545,300 

Electric  lighting,  power,  &c 4,674,800 

Tramway  and  omnibus  1,971,900 

Gas  and  water     1,544,000 

Hotels,  theatres,  and  entertainments  1,075,500 

Patents  and  proprietary  articles   2,123,800 

Docks,  liarbours,  and  shipping 1,289,800 

Banks  and  insurance 1,835,000 

Miscellaneous 3,3  29,400 

159,358,500 
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"  The  borrowing  for  the  British  Goverument  amounted,  in 
all  to  74,240,000/.,  of  Avhicli  67,380,000/.  was  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  the  remainder  was  contained  in  two  issues  of  Local  Loans 
stock.  The  Australasian  Colonies  have  been  heavy  borrowers, 
having  raised  about  14  million  £,  all  in  thi-ee  per  cent,  stock.  As- 
indicated  by  the  issue  prices,  the  credit  of  New  South  Wales 
stands  highest,  at  94  per  cent.,  and  Western  Australian  lowest, 
at  91  per  cent.,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 
offering  their  loans  at  prices  ranging  between  these  two  exti-emes. 
British  corporations  have  also  borrowed  a  considerable  sum,  the^ 
aggregate  amounting  to  6,836,000/.  The  interest  on  these  again 
was  almost  exclusively  3  per  cent.,  the  London  County  Council 
obtaining  98  for  its  stock,  while  the  Borough  of  West  Ham  offered 
the  same  denomination  at  92,  and  hardly  succeeded  in  getting 
it  at  that.  Other  municipalities  offered  their  stocks  on  fairly 
uniform  terms,  the  prices  ranging  only  from  94  to  95^.  Foreigi:^ 
Governments  have  hardly  appeared  at  all,  the  amount  under  that 
head  being  chiefly  for  bonds  issued  in  connection  with  the  Nile 
irrigation  works,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
which  is  only  nominally  foreign.  British  railways  appeared  for  a 
total  of  10,340,400/.,  mostly  in  the  form  of  ordinary  stock  offered 
to  existing  shareholders.  This  is  only  the  amount  of  which  public 
notice  was  given,  and  there  were,  of  course,  creations  of  debenture 
and  other  stocks  peddled  on  to  the  market,  so  that  their  amount 
or  terms  of  issue  could  not  be  ascertained.  Indian  and  Colonial 
railways  are  responsible  for  3,077,600/.,  the  bulk  of  which  Ava^ 
in  East  Indian  debenture  stock  ;  while  of  5,068,000/.  for  foreign 
railways,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  raised  by  Argentine 
undertaking's  for  extensions,  amalgamations,  and  improvements. 
Coming  to  the  company  issues,  these  were  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
New  mining  enterprises  were  confined  to  a  few  West  African 
ventures  and  some  copper  mines,  chiefly  in  Spain,  the  latter  pro- 
motions being  induced  by  the  high  price  for  copper  early  in  the 
year,  A  few  Westralian  mines  obtained  money  from  their  share- 
holders for  further  developments,  but  it  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  that  the  Transvaal  companies  began  to  apply  for  new 
capital.  It  is  obvious  that  issues  on  that  account  Avill  be  very 
considerable  in  the  current  year.  The  industrial  companies  call 
for  little  attention,  the  total  being  small,  and  mainly  made  up  of 
new  issues  by  existing  companies.  Prominent  among  these  was 
an  offer  of  i  million  £  preference  shares  by  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  and  new  shares  allotted  by  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim. 
As  regards  the  new  companies  formed,  tlie  prominent  items  were 
Mann,  Crossman,  and  Paulin  among  brewery  undertakings,  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth,  engineers,  and  the  London  United  Tramways 
(company. 

"  During  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  year  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions were  upon  a  restricted  scale,  OAving  to  the  continuation  of 
that  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  Avhich  was  the  leading 
chai'acteristic  of  the  preceding  tweh'e  months.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  the  '  boom '  in  American  railroad  securities  practically 
absorbed  speculative  attention,  but  the  rude  shock  administered 
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to  the  market  by  the  struggle  for  the  voting  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  led  to  tlie  suspension  of  the  '  buying  in '  rule  on  this 
side,  brought  the  gamble  to  an  abrupt  tei-mination ;  and  since 
May  'Yankees'  have  been  out  of  favour,  though  quotations  have 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  shriukag'e  caused  by  the  historic 
fight  in  New  Yoik.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a 
distinct  i-evival  of  interest  in  Rand  gold  issues  and  other  South 
African  shares,  owing  to  the  steady  progress  made  in  the  resump- 
tion of  gold  mining  operations.  A  small  beginning  was  made  in 
the  Rand  district  in  May,  and  in  each  month  since  the  number  of 
gold-producing  companies  was  increased,  and  the  ontput  of  the 
precious  metal  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  was  equal  to 
about  one-eighth  of  the  average  obtained  before  the  outbi^eak 
of  hostilities.  More  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Rand  shares, 
Rhodesians  and  South  African  land  and  finance  issues  came  into 
renewed  speculative  favour ;  but  throughout  the  year  Westralian 
and  British  Columbian  mining  shares  suffered  from  the  collapse 
of  tlie  London  and  Globe  Groups  and  concerns,  and  the  continued 
unsettlement  in  the  affairs  of  their  principal  flotations — the  Lake 
View  Consols  and  the  two  Le  Rois. 

"Apart  from  the  prolongation  of  the  South  African  campaign, 
and  occasional  uneasiness  caused  by  ebullitions  of  hostility  to  this 
country  on  the  part  of  German  and,  to  a  less  extent,  other 
continental  critics,  the  stock  markets  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  political  incidents,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the 
Allied  Powers  from  China  and  the  settlement  of  the  indemnity, 
the  French  naval  demonstration  against  Turkey,  the  German 
threats  to  Venezuela,  the  frontier  disputes  between  Argentina  and 
Chili,  and  the  fresh  agreement  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  Isthmian  Canal  project. 
These  incidents  have  had  either  a  purely  temporary  inilutnce  or 
nore  at  all,  and  the  further  small  decline  shown  in  the  valuations 
of  Stock  Exchange  securities  as  a  whole  has  been  due  much 
more  to  uncertainty  and  lack  of  interest  than  to  any  feeling  of 
depression.  Taking  the  annual  table  prepared  by  the  Banh  ra' 
Maijazlne  as  a  guide,  Ave  find  that  the  325  securities  included 
in  the  summary  were  valued  on  18th  December,  1900,  at; 
3,101,795,000/.,  and  on  18th  December,  1901,  at  3,063,865,000/., 
showing  a  decrease  of  37.930,000/.,  equal  to  1*2  per  cent.  The 
table  is  ofivcn  below  : — 


19U2.]  Curnmercial  History  and  Review  of  19Ul. 

[OOO's  omitted,') 


U:] 


Market  Values.          1 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Nomiiiul 

Depaitmeiit,  eoiitiiiuiiig 

Amount 

1 

(Par  Value) 

ISth  Dec, 
19U1. 

ISth  Dec., 
1900. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

804,194, 

14  British  and  Tiidian  funds... 

776,877, 

803,372, 

- 

26,495, 

n 

36,379. 

8  Corporation  (U.K.)  stocks 

39,884. 

39,627, 

+ 

257, 

06 

49.417, 

1 1  Colonial  Government  stocks 

51,751, 

51,750, 

+ 

I, 

29,823, 

5  Ditto       inscribed         ditto 

31,706, 

31,571, 

+ 

135, 

0-4 

928,539. 

30  Foreign  Government  ditto 

830,014, 

819,607. 

+ 

10,437, 

'■3 

213,007, 

1 9  British  Railway  Ordinary 

265,912. 

290,266, 

— 

24,524, 

8-4 

171,1  18, 

14  Ditto     Debenture      ,, 

190,972, 

192,175, 

— 

1,203, 

0-6 

128,803, 

13  Ditto     Preference     ,, 

170,607, 

176,408, 

— 

5,801, 

i'i 

47,010, 

7  Indian  Railways        ,, 

59,562, 

64,972. 

- 

5,410, 

8-3 

56,014, 

J  8  Railwiiys  in  British  pos-  "1 
\          sessions  Ordinary     ....  J 

35,812, 

30,162, 

+ 

5,650, 

i8-7 

89,000, 

10  American  railway  shares.... 

104,396, 

92,349, 

+ 

12,047, 

I3'i 

59.545. 

1 2  Ditto     bonds  (gold)     

51,396, 

48,995, 

+ 

2,401. 

4' 9 

7,605, 

5  Ditto     bonds  (sterling)   ... 

8,625, 

8,759, 

— 

134. 

r5 

1 9.5 16, 
84,216, 

12  Foreign  railways  

15,409, 

15,690, 



281, 

1-8 

0  Ditto     oblio'ations    

61,538, 

61,435, 

^ 

lOi, 

0'2 

30  Bank  sliares — 

- ' 

f"   10  British  bank  shares 

47,992, 

48,971, 

— 

979, 

2'0 

1       4  Australasian  bank  shares 

9,873, 

9,481, 

+ 

392, 

4"  2 

35,190. 

■\       6  Otlier    colonial    bank  \ 
1              shares J 

8,230, 

7,476, 

+ 

754. 

10' I 

[^    1 0  Semi-foreion  bank  shares 

15,062, 

15,479, 

— 

417, 

2'7 

7,038, 

J  8  Corporation  stocks  (colo-  \ 
\          nial  and  foreign) J 

7,028, 

7,244, 

- 

2l6, 

3'o 

6,167, 

8  Financial,  land 

7,540, 

7,599, 



'^9, 

0-8 

10,842, 
3.956. 
6,o';5, 

4  Gas 

29,768, 

28,143. 

+ 

1,625, 

5'8 

14  Insurance  

17,392, 

18,157, 

765, 

4' 2 

7  Coal,  iron,  and  steel 

11,513, 

13,644. 

_ 

2,131, 

i5'7 

20,716, 
4,5-9, 
9.944. 

6  Canal  and  dock 

68,164, 

66,660, 

+ 

1,504, 

8  Breweries  

11,390. 

11,390, 

15  Commercial,  industrial,  &c. 

35,052, 

37,735, 

— 

2,683, 

7'i 

8,810, 

/ 10  Mines      (chiefly     South  1 
\           African)    J 

50,492, 

51,832, 

- 

1,340, 

2-6 

4,966, 

8  Shipping    

7,839, 

7,716, 

+ 

123, 

1-6 

17,914, 

9  Telegraph  and  telephone  .. 

18.210, 

18,700, 

- 

490, 

2-6 

4,066, 

11  Tram  and  omnibus  

3,729, 

4,518, 

— 

789, 

17-5 

^,^51^ 

10  Waterworks 

20,070, 

19,912, 

+ 

158. 

0-8 

325                 Totals  

2,868,931, 

3,063,865, 

3,101,795. 

37,930, 

I'2 

"In  the  precedino-  twelve  months  the  corresponding  table 
exhibited  a  decline  of  19,622,000/.,  or  o'6  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be 
lemembered  that  both  in  1899  and  in  1900  markets  were  adversely 
affected  in  the  closing  week  or  so  of  the  year,  upon  the  former 
occasion  by  un.satisfactory  new.s  from  South  Africa,  and  upon  the 
latter  by  the  collapse  of  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  and  a 
sudden  lifting  of  monetary  rates.  The  table  shows,  as  usual, 
however,  that  losses  in  some  directions  have  been  largely  counter- 
balanced by  gains  in  others,  the  net  decline  being  a  small  one  over 
such  a  huge  mass  cf  securities. 

"  British  Government  securities  were  adversely  affected  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  the 
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further  borrowing  requirements  iu  connection  witli  the  South 
African  campaign,  but  prices  finished  in  1901  substantially  higher 
than  the  lowest  points  touched,  the  recovery  following  the  issue  of 
a  further  60  million  £  of  Consols  having  been  materially  assisted 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  by  the  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  favourable  reports  froni  the  seat  of  war.  The  fall 
in  Consols  amounted  on  balance  to  3,  the  closing  quotation  of  94^ 
comparing  with  g'jj  at  the  end  of  1900,  while  the  lowest  price 
during  the  year  was  91.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  decline 
in  the  higher  class  of  securities  was  Local  Loans  stock,  which  rose 
a  couple  of  points  in  the  twelve  months.  Colonial  bonds  exhibited 
some  irregularity,  Cape  and  Natal  issues  being  more  or  less 
adversely  affected  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  Avhile  the 
establishment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  admission 
of  colonial  securities,  on  the  not  very  onerous  conditions  stipulated,, 
to  the  trustee  lisb  improved  the  demand  for  Australasian  bouds, 
though  the  improvement  was  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralised  by 
the  several  issues  of  new  loans.  British  corpoi'ation  stocks  have 
been  inactive,  and  the  level  of  prices  has  declined  in  sympathy  with 
the  movements  in  Government  bonds.  In  foreign  Government 
securities  the  movements  have  been  of  an  irregular  character,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  variations  have  resulted  in  higher  quotations. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Spanish,  Italians, 
Egyptian  Unilied,  and  German  Threes,  among  inter-Bourse  securi- 
ties, while  the  only  noteworthy  exception  in  that  group  has  been 
the  weakness  of  Greeks.  Among  South  and  Central  Amei'iean 
issues,  Brazilians  appreciated  considerably  on  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  1st  July  last,  while  the  Argentine-Chilian 
frontier  dispute  caused  a  moderate  lowering  of  Argentine  prices,, 
though  Chilian  bonds  finished  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  at 
the  close  of  1900. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  decline  in  aggi'egate  valaatiou  has, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  above,  taken  place  in  British 
railway  securities,  amounting  to  no  less  than  30,218,000/.,  of  which 
the  ordinaiy  stocks  accoimt  for  24,324,000/.  In  the  previous  year 
the  shrinkage  in  this  g/'oup  w^orked  out  at  44,522,000/.,  so  that  in 
two  years  the  total  decline  represented  the  enormous  sum  of 
74,740,000/.  The  depreciation  has  been  of  an  all-round  character 
in  the  past  twelve  months,  though  it  has  been  especially  severe 
in  the  Southern  passenger  stocks,  Gi'eat  Easterns,  North  P]asterns, 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  was  due  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  to  the  continuation  of  the  abnormally  high  price  of  fuel 
and  the  unsatisfactory  dividends  anticipated,  and,  unfortunately, 
only  too  fully  realised  ;  while  in  the  second  half  the  gross 
ti'affics  exhibited  a  slackening  tendency,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  effect  of  cheaper  coal  would  be  to  a  large  extent  offset  by 
increased  expenses  in  other  directions  and  the  piling-up  of  fixed 
charges  and  rates  and  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  the 
principal  lines,  only  four  were  able  to  pay  larger  dividends  for  the 
second  half  of  1901  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1900,  and 
thi*ee  had  to  submit  to  a  further  reduction.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  fairl}^  general  recovery  in  home  rails,  but 
it  was  due  to  hopes  which  have  not  been  fully  realised.     On  the 
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other  band,  American  railroad  securities  have  exhibited  a  further 
substantial  advance,  notwithstanding  the  Northern  Pacific  debacle 
in  May,  the  weakness  of  United  States  steel  corporation  issues, 
iind  the  heavy  fall  in  copper  and  Amalgamated  Copper  shares. 
Canadian  Pacifies  rose  over  22  points  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
there  were  less  important  advances  in  Grand  Trunk  issues ;  but 
most  South  and  Central  American  railway  securities  have  lost 
ground,  and  most  Indian  railway  stocks  have  given  way  to  a 
t-ertain  extent.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  already,  it  is  not 
,to  be  wondered  at  that  South  African  mining  shares  closed  the 
year  at  higher  prices  than  they  began  it,  or  that  the  opposite  is 
true  of  Westralians.  Copper  shares  fell  heavily  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  American  combine  and 
the  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  most  other 
descriptions  of  mining  and  kindred  issues  depreciated.  Among 
breweries,  the  feature  has  been  the  further  considerable  fall  in 
AUsopps  and  Watney,  Combe,  and  Reid  securities.  Trust  stocks 
have  substantially  improved,  while  iron,  coal,  tea,  and  London 
omnibus  shares  have  fallen  appreciably  on  reduced  earnings  and 
doubtful  prospects. 

Ai'i'KNDix   (A.) — Volume  and  Value  of  our  Foreign  Trade  of  1901 
compared  icith  that  of  1900. 
"  For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  our  practice  to  analyse 
the  annual  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  so  as  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  recorded  movements  in  values  have  been  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  volume  of  the  year's  trade,  and  how  far  to  alterations 
in  prices.     The  details  of  this  analysis  for  the  j'ear  1901  will  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  the  Economist  of  the  18tli  and  25th  January-, 
1902,  and  we  now,  as  usual,  bring  together  the  main   figures,  in 
order  that  the  broad  results  may  be  more  clearly  indicated  : — 
I.  Imports. 


Xiving  animals   

Articles  of  food  and  drink  

Tobacco  

Metals 

-Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  and  tanning"! 

materials j 

Oils 

Eavv  materials  for  textile  manufae-  "I 

tures    J 

Eaw  materials  for  svnidry  industries 

Manufactured  articles   

Miscellaneous       ,,         

Parcel  post 

Total  imports 

Deduct  re-exports 

Net  imports    


1901. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Ivavigation 

Keturns. 


£ 

9,400,000 

210,545,000 

4,819,000 

30,787,000 

0,130,000 

11,031,000 

79,402,000 

57,955,000 

93,010,000 

17,298,000 

1,262,000 


Value 
Calculated  at 
Prices  of  19U0. 


£ 

9,594.000 

212,399,000 

4,616,000 

33,626,000 

6,378,000 

11,838,000 

85,957,000 

60,659,000 

97,365,000 

17,498,000 

1,300,000 


c;z;, 239,000 
'67,847,000 


c;4i,248,coo 
'69,445,000 


454,392,000  471,803,000 


1900. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Navigation 

lieturns. 


£ 

9,622,000 

205,320,000 

4,799,000 

33,195,030 

5,561,000 

11,033,000 

77,347,000 

65,679,000 

93,225,000 

16,772,000 

1,119,000 


c;2:;,o7£:,ooo 
'63,182,000 


459,893,000 
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1901. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  >i'avigation 

Returns. 


£ 

Living  animals   742,000 

Articles  of  food  and  drink    '  14,885,000 

Eaw  materials    |  33,378,000 

Yarns  of  all  kinds 1  14,850,000 

Textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds   |  88,622,000 

Metals  and  maebinery  |  57,269,000 

Ships,  new  (not  registered  as  British)  9,160,000 

Apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use  10,940,000 

Chemicals  and  chemical  and  medi-  "1  ^  ^^r,  q^q 

cinal  preparations J  ^'     "' 

All  other  articles    1  38,069,000 

Parcel  post 3,642,000 

Total    I  28c, 499, coo 


Value 
Calculated  at 
Prices  of  19U0. 


£ 

772,000 
15,561,000 
40,326,000 
15,551,000 
88,052,000 
63,788,000 
8,234,000 
11,003,000 

9,224,000 

39,390,000 
3,802,000 


295>703,ooo 


1900. 


Value  iu  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Returns. 


£ 

901,000 
13,622,000 
41,879,000 
15,711,000 
86,502,000 
64,967,000 
8,588,000 
10,394,000 

9,263,000 

36,413,000 
2,952,000 


191,192,000 


"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1900  was  459,893,000/., 
and  that  if  we  had  paid  for  our  net  imports  of  last  year  the  same 
average  prices  as  in  1900,  they  Avould  have  cost  us  471,803,000/. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  was  last  year  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  our  net  imports  equal  to  the  difference  between 
471,803,000/.  and  460,534,000/.,  which  is  11,910,000/.,  equal  to 
2*56  per  cent.  Similarly  with  the  exports.  In  1900  we  exported 
British  products  to  the  value  of  291,192,000/.,  while  our  exports 
in  1901,  if  we  had  received  for  them  the  same  prices  as  in  1900, 
would  have  realised  295,703,000/.  There  was  thus  last  yeai',  as 
compared  with  1900,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  exports 
which  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  295,703,000/.  and 
291,192,000/.,  and  amounts  to  4,51 1, coo/.,  or  i'55  percent.  And 
taking  imports  and  exports  together,  the  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade  last  year  (exclusive  of  re-exports)  shows,  as  compared  with 
1900,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.,  the  computation  being: — 

£ 
Actual  value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  "I 

British  products  in  1900 J 

Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British ' 

products  in  1901,  calculated  at  the  prices  of  \     767,506,000 

1900    


751,085,000 


Increase  in  1901,  due  to  larger  quantities...       15,021,000 

=  2  per  cent. 


"  Next,  as  to  prices.  Tlie  actual  cost  of  our  imports  for  home 
consumption  last  year  was  454,392,000/.,  whereas  if  we  had  paid 
for  them  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1900,  thej  would  have  cost 
us  471,803,000/.     Thus,  owing  to  lower  prices,  there  was  a  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  cost  of  our  imports  of  17,411,000/.,  or  y6g  per  cent.; 
or,  in  other  words,  tlie  prices  of  our  imports  were  on  the  average 
3 '69  per  cent,  lower  in  1901  than  in  1900.  And  a  similar  calcu- 
lation with  regai'd  to  our  exports  shows  a  more  pronounced 
decline  in  prices.  Our  total  exports  of  British  products  last  year 
are  valued  at  280,499,000/.  If,  however,  we  had  got  for  them 
the  same  average  prices  as  in  1900,  they  would  have  fetched 
295,703,000/.,  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  aggregate  value 
of  15,204,000/.,  or  5'i4  per  cent.,  of  which  decrease  6,330,000/. 
was  in  coal,  and  6,519,000/.  in  metals  and  machinery,  most  other 
articles  showing  comparatively  slight  changes.  In  imports  and 
exports  combined,  the  decrease  in  value,  owing  to  lower  prices, 
amounts  to  32,615,000/.,  or  4-25  per  cent.,  the  calculation  working 
out  thus : — 

£ 
Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British  "1 

products  for  1901,  calculated  at  prices  of  I     767,506,000 

1900   J 

Actual  value  in  trade  and  navigation  returns 734,891,000 

Decrease  due  to  lower  prices  in  1901    32,615,000 

=  4*25  per  cent. 


(B  ) — Eaikcay  Tra-ffic  Beceipts  in  1900  and  190]. 

"  Subjoined  is  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  receipts  of  fourteen  of 
the  principal  English  railways  during  the  past  two  years : — 

First  Half- Year. 

[OO's  ouiitted.] 


Passeugers, 
Parcels,  and  Mails. 

Mercliandise. 

Minerals. 

Live  Slock. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

J 

T 

I 

i 

jndon  and  N.  Western 

£ 
2,739,2 
2,424,3 
1,658,2 
1,316,1 
1,069,7 
951,6 
1,337,2 
1,426,4 

1,427,7 

1,049,8 
419,2 
124,7 
333,0 
161,3 

£ 

2,704,0 
2,316,6 
1,581,7 

1,239,9 
1,061,0 
948,6 
1,270,1 
1,403,3 

1,413,1 

1,006.8 
382,1 
1 25,4 
366,3 
166,7 

£ 

2,244,9 

1,377,7 

2,106,9 

1,394,2 

897,8 

838,1 

758,0 

446,2 

323,8 

210,7 

514,4 

131,7 

36,0 

71,1 

£ 
2,225,1 

1,365,1 
2,152,4 
1,423,6 
917,8 
875,6 
739,6 
437,9 

319,7 
201,0 
550,9 
132,9 
32,6 
68,3 

£ 

1,360,2 

1,382,6 

1,4,59,9 

1,423,0 

543,3 

457,2 

259,0 

199,6 

184,5 

153.9 

468,9 

138,4 

20,4 

23,1 

£ 

1,469,7 

1,434,8 

1,588,7 

i,';io,o 

568,4 

486,5 

291,6 

204,0 

186,3 
164,0 
484,9 
144,2 

23,8 
25,9 

£ 
8^,4 
67,3 
41,0 
48,5 
17,9 
25,2 
46,8 
17,2 

10,8 

6,0 

10,3 

2,4 

3 

8 

£ 

100,8 

70,2 

42,8 

idland     

orth  Eastern 

ancashire  &  Yorkshire 
reat  Northern    

18,1 
24>4 

,,      Eastern  

jndon  and  S.  Western 
)uth     Eastern     and  T 

Chatliam   j 

i.ndon,  Brighton,  &c  ... 
peat  Central  

18,2 

9,9 

5,6 

rth  Staffordshire 

tropolitan    

1 1,7 
2,1 

rth  London 

■^ 

Total 

V 

16,438,4 

14,985,6 

11,351,5 

11,442,5 

8,074,0 

8,582,8 

381,9 

1 

+  £452,8 

—  £91,0 

-  £508,8 

-  £20,0 

t 
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r;issenger«. 
Parcels,  and  Mails. 

Mcrcliandise. 

Minerals. 

Live  Stock. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901.     1900 

London  and  N.  Western 
Great  Western 

£ 
3,315,4 
2,955,1 
1,934,4 
1,691,7 
1,244.7 
1,136,5 
1,725,7 
1,632,0 

1,708,5 

1,2R5,8 
486,5 

£ 

3>289.4 
2,890,9 
1,882,2 
1. 645^4 
1,238,4 
1,152,6 
1,690,2 
1,636,2 

1,740,8 

1,250,3 
,1  r  I  .fi 

£ 
2,351,0 

1,438,4 
2,143.6 
1,408,6 
940,3 
904,9 
821,9 
471,0 

363,0 

234,1 

528,1 

133,6 

39,1 

70,9 

£ 

2,265,9 
1,400,9 
-,137,5 
1,471,- 
915,9 
882,6 

785,4 
457,7 

370,7 

=  34,7 
520,0 

131,: 
3  7,3 
70,6 

£ 

1,431,6 

1,460,1 

1,599,2 

1,447,4 

554,8 

498,7 

300,5 

216,4 

200,0 

174,3 

490  2 

£ 

1,4+5,3 

1,391,4 

1,57^,6 

1,547,1 

<;£;2,^ 

486,6 

291,8 

217,1 

184,6 

161,0 

£      j      £ 

117,9  j  i2^,c 

71,2  :  74.4 

42,8      47,; 

49.1  c:;,7 
20,7  1    20,7 

21.2  2^,,? 

Midland    

North  Eastern 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
Crreat  K^ortliern    

,      Eastern  

33,8  !     ;6,; 

London  and  S.  Western 
South     Eastern     and  1 

Chatham  J 

London,  Brighton,  &c.... 
Great  Central  

20,6       21,3 

12,1          II,G 

5,9        5,^ 
9,5  i  10, ^ 

K'orth  Staffordshire 

Metropolitan     

142,4        7^1,1 
324,0         339,2 
160,9  ;       164,9 

147,7         143,9 
22.2  \         2^,; 
27!6           -XI 

2.2  '      2,:; 

4                  R 

North  London 

0  i         9 

Total 

19,723,6  1  19,534,4 

11,909,0 

11,681,6 

8,570,7  1  ?>,Si5,5 

408,3  '  ±^z,<^ 

+  £189,2 

+  £--:.+ 

+  £i^^,z 

-  £^,3 

V. — Fires  ill  London  and  tiie  Metrojiolltan  Fire  Bri'jade  in  1901. 

The  folloTving  particular.?  are  takcu  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Officer  to  the  Fire  Brigade  of  the  London  Conntj  Council, 
in  continuation  of  similar  notices  for  former  years.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  matter  has  been  consider- 
ablj  changed,  and  that  whilst  some  particulars  formerly  embodied 
in  the  text  of  the  report  have  been  tabulated,  others  have  been 
entirely  omitted. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  fires  in  1901,  and 
the  average  number  of  fires  during  the  previous  ten  yoar.s. 

I^^itmbcr  of  Firc^. 


Year. 

Serious. 

'                  SMu'ht. 

To;:,l 

1891-1900  

1901 

167 
9? 

3,240 

3,585 

3,407 

3,^84 

"  These  cases  of  fire  entailed  tlie  turning  out  of  brigade  men 
and  appliances  for  work  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  do  not  include 
chimney  fires  and  false  alarms. 
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"  Authorised  Strength  of  the  Brigade. 
"  Staf. 

36  men  niKlcr  iiistructiiui. 
17  pilots. 
153  coachmen. 

1  engineer   anil   6  officials   engaged 

on  liyilrant  work. 
I  mechanical  engineer. 
9  storekeepers  and  clerks. 

1  working  forCman. 
34  mechanics  and  hibnnrers. 

id  Ditties. 
7  skiffs. 
1 74  hand  fire  escapes. 

2  emergency  ladders. 
I  3  long  fire  ladders. 
55  ladder  vans. 

a  trollies  for  engines. 
7  hose  and  coal  variS. 

5  „         ladder  vans. 

6  traps  for  visiting. 
4  stores  vans. 
1  canteen  van. 
I  waggon  for  street  duties. 
4  bicycles. 

62  watch  boxes. 
260  horses. 

115  telephone   lines  between   fire   sta- 
tions. 
694  fire  alarm  call  points. 

31  telephone  lines  to  police  stations. 
i2y  „  public  and  other 

buildings. 
4  bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to  jmblic 
and  other  buildintrs. 


I  chief  oiTiccr. 
I   second    „ 
I   third      „ 

6  snperintendenfs. 

7  district  otticers. 
73  station        „ 

147  first  class  firemen. 

133  second  ,, 

598  third  and  fourth  class  tiromen. 

"■Ma(eri(d 
65  land    fire    engine    stations,    with 
horses. 
4  floating  or  river  stations. 
17  street    and     sub-stations,  without 
horses. 

3  hose  carts  stationed  in  the  street. 

4  „     and  ladder  trucks  stationed  in 

the  street. 
26  hand  fire  escapes  stationed  in  the 

street. 
1 1   hose  carts,  and    hand   fire  escai)es 

stationed  in  the  street. 
I   fire  float. 

5  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
68  land  steam  fire  engines. 
I  J  six-inch  manual  fins  engines. 

4  under  six-inch  manual  fii'O  engines. 

7  liose  tenders. 

8  „     and  ladder  trucks. 
I C4     „     carts. 

40.'.   miles  of  hose. 

5  steam  tugs. 


y  barges. 

'■'■  Accidents  and  Injuries. 
"  The  number  of  accidents  to  members  of  the  brigade  recorded 
during  1901  is  204,  i  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  was  fatal. 

"  The  following  are  particulars  of  the  accidents  necessitating 
men  going  on  the  sick  list : — 

Nature  of  Acciilciils  due  lo  Service.  ',']"''''' 

til  Ciises. 

Eurus  and  scalds  1 1 

Contusions :;  i 

Incised,  lacertited,  and  punctured  woiuids    Z4 

Injuries  to  feet  and  legs .:i 

,,          back,  chest,  hips,  and  ribs  1 1 

,,           hands  and  arms     z8 

,,           iicad  and  face    4 

eyes     3 

Injuries,  internal  6 

Partial  snfVoc-ation    .^ 

Sprains  and  strains  24 

Total  due  to  service 166 

Accidents  not  due  to  service ^8 


'Jot 111   :;c4 
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"  There  have  been  during  the  year  420  cases  of  illness  (includ- 
ing 36  due  to  service). 

"117  officers  and  men  -were  struck  off  the  strength  of  the 
brigade  during  the  rear." 

The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz. :  fires  classified  according  to  occu- 
pations, and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to 
which  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  three  previous  years  : — 


Number. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Occupations. 


Private  houses  

Lodgings 

Victuallers  

Commons,  roads,  and  open  spaces   .... 

Under  repaii*  and  building    

Unoccupied 

Offices 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Confectioners  and  pastrycooks 

Boot  and  shoe  makers    

Eailwajs 

Builders  

Coffee  houses 

Cabinet  makers  

Drapers   

Bakers 

Printers  and  publishers     

Oil  and  coloiu'  men    

Engineers  and  machinists 

Eestaurants  and  refreshment  rooms 

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers  

Grocers    

Chandlers    

Hotels  (including  club-houses)    

Furniture  makers  and  dealers  

Tobacconists    

Laundries   

Butchers 

Provision  dealers  

Stables 

Electric  lighting  works 

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers... 

Waggons  on  the  road    

Ironmongers 

Fried  fish  sliops 

Beershop  keepers  

Dairymen    

Fishmongers  

Schools 

Walking  and  umbrella  stick  makers 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

Chemists 

Corn  dealers  


Number  of  Fires  in 


1901.    1900.    1899.     1898. 


;005 
7.8 

71 
70 

53 

CO 

48 
4- 
41 

40 

39 
38 
36 
lb 
35 
34 
33 
32 
32 
^9 
-9 


921 

676 
92 
52 
42 
43 
31 
44 
33 
41 
36 
39 
29 
27 
23 
25 
24 
36 
19 
39 
38 
38 


27 

18 

26 

27 

21; 

25 

2^; 

12 

28 

22 

18 

21 

29 

21 

23 

•9 

9 

19 

10 

18 

21 

18 

12 

17 

23 

17 

17 

16 

(3 

I  <; 

10 

ic 

7 

IC 

2 

iR 

4 

14 

23 

14 

12 

l.COO  j 
769 
85 
84 
52 
48 
51 
34 
29  i 
43 
57 
35 
27 
33 
41 
28 
38 
42 
27 
41 
30 
32 
28 
31 
19 
26 
30 
26 
29 
24 
10 
13 
24 
7 
27 
11 
18 
11 
14 

7 
20 


896 
780 
70 
58 
44 
46 
33 
41 
48 
33 
33 
51 
30 
32 
28 
22 
45 
61 
20 
39 
36 
34 
31 
22 
15 
25 
24 
26 
22 
23 

3 
12 
15 

8 
18 

9 
19 
12 
13 

4 

5 

18 
13 
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Number. 

Occupations. 

Number  of  Fires  in 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

18S8. 

44 

Hairdressers  

14 
•4 
14 
13 

>3 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
II 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

11 

8 

6 

8 

18 

7 

8 

10 

7 

12 

17 

12 

3 

4 

8 

2 

18 
16 
14 

9 
10 

9 
15 

9 

9 

7 
10 
23 
19 

6 
10 
11 

8 

25 

45 

Greneral  dealers 

17 

46 

Let  out  in  tenements     

14 

47 

Cycle  makers 

8 

48 

Upholsterers  

8 

49 

Carriers  

9 

50 
51 

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

Electrical  engineers  

9 
4 

52 
53 

China,  glass,  and  earthenware  dealers    .. 
Waste  paper  merchants    

12 

54 
55 

Churches  and  chapels    

Contractors 

15 
21 

56 

Milliners  and  dressmakers    

11 

57 

Leather  merchants    

8 

58 

59 

'    60 

Looking  glass  and  picture  frame  makers 

Newsagents     

Stationers,  wholesale     

11 
9 
3 

Remainder 

3,138 
546 

2,736 
649 

3,339 

507 

2,908 
677 

Total 

3,684 

3,385 

3,846 

3,585 

Fires    classified    under   the    causes    to    which    they   have    been 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  : — 

causes.  ^'"i"''" 

of  tires. 

1.  Unknown 1,19s 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  thrown  down 602 

3.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 27^ 

4.  Defective  or  improperly  set  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 27a. 

5.  Gras  in  various  ways 270 

6.  Candles    203 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 170 

8.  Hot  ashes    102 

9.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    88 

10.  Mineral  oil  stoves,  explosion,  upsetting  of 81 

11.  Overheating  of  flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  &c 79 

12.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  oil,  pitch,  &c 65 

13.  Gus  stoves,  overheat,  &c.,  of    64 

14.  Foul  and  blocked  flues,  &c 43 

15.  Electric  wii'es,  defective  electric  circuit 27 

16.  Vapoiu'  of  spirit  in  contact  with  flame 22 

17.  Burning  rubbish   15 

18.  Lime  slaking 14 

19.  Clothes,  &e.,  in  contact  witli  fire    13 
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Causes.  Xumberof 

iires — Coiit. 

20.  Smokiug  tobacco    i; 

21.  Lucifer  matches 9 

22.  Lighted  taper    8 

23.  Friction  of  machiuei-y  7 

24.  Spirit  stoves   G 

25.  Fumigating    6 

26.  Boiler,  explosion,  orerheating  of    6 

27.  Fireworks,  letting  ofE   6 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i zz 

Total  3,684. 


VI. — English  Literature  in  1901. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Puhlishcrs^ 
Circular  of  the  4th  January,  1902,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  books  of  1900  showed  a  fall  of  nearly  500  iu  number 
compared  with  1899,  and  the  books  of  1901  show  a  further  fall  of 
about  a  thousand,  which  number  would  have  been  larger  but  for 
the  great  quantity  of  new  fiction  issued  during  the  last  two  months 
of  1901.  In  1900  new  novels  issued  in  November  and  December 
numbered  313  and  95  ;  in  1901  they  numbered  372  and  125  respec- 
tively. The  total  number  of  new  novels  published  in  1900  was 
1,563  ;  in  1901  it  was  1,513,  only  fifty  fewer.  Poetry  shows  a  fall 
of  more  than  a  hundred.  Of  new  Avorks  on  voyages  and  travels 
the  number  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  in 
reprints  there  is  a  fall  of  forty.  In  1900  history  and  biography 
(^including  South  African  events,  territories,  races,  and  notabilities) 
composed  one  of  the  few  classes  Avhich  showed  an  increase  ;  now  it 
shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  two  hundred.  An  interesting  list  of 
books  on  South  Africa  and  the  Avar  issued  during  1901  fills  nearly 
tAvo  columns  in  pp.  552  and  553  of  the  Publishers'  Circular  for 
23rd  November  last. 
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Anali/tical  Table  of  Books  Puhlished  in  1901. 


lljJCCtS. 


Jail. 


Tlieolopy,   sermons,  T 
biblk-ul  j 

Ediu-ational,  classi- 
cal, and  pliilo- 
losrical    


Juvenile  ■works,") 
novels,  tales,  and  > 
other  fiction J 

Law,  jurisprudence,  1 
&c / 

Political  and  social 
economy,  trade, 
and  commerce  .... 

Arts,  science,  and 
illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels, 
ideographical  re- 
search     

Historj',  biography,  "1 

«^e :..; 

Poetry  and  the  "I 
flrama    J 

Year  -  books  and  "I 
serials  in  volumes  J 

IMedicine,  surgerv,  1 
&c '../ 

Belles-Lett  res, 
essays,  mono- 
graplis,  &c 

Miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding pamphlets, 
not  sermons 


*  31 

t    :i 

*  44 
t     0 


*  47 

t  ly 

*  8 
t     3 

*  25 
t     6 

*  21 

t     1 

*  7 
t  - 

*  31 
t     3 

*  16 
t     2 

45 

*  13 
t  10 

*  24 
t     2 


366 


Mar. 


133 
53 


15     25 


15 


31 


15 


442 


24 


32 


629 


.\pril.    Max. 


32 


107 
37 


29 


19      12 
4        3 


18 


452   462 


17 


26 


20 


1 

7 

5 
3 

13 
3 

10 

289 


Julv. 


17 


283 


Sept. 


156 
38 

5 
5 

29 
9 

14 
3 

10 
2 

28 
4 

14 
3 

23 

7 
8 

19 


394 


452 


Oct. 


Nov. 


167 

28 


36 


12 


372 
95 

18 
4 


19 


45 


11       15 
483  1,154 


Dec. 


638 


Total  of 
Boiilvs  on  i-acli 

Suhjti-t 
for  tli«  Ve.ir. 


441 

7s 


541 

77 


1,513 

479 

109 
37 

351 
104 


5iy 


6i8 


1)99- 


.46 


455 


310 

2S 


338 

174 
30 

Z04 

43s 

93 

Sl^ 

202 
60 

26Z 

344 

34+ 

169 
68 

^37 

293 
32 


70 
3 


73 


6,044. 


*  Xew  books. 


t  New  editions. 


"The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  thirteen  classes;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions. 
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1900. 

1901. 

Divisions. 

New 

Books. 

New 
Editions. 

New 

Books. 

New 

EditioHS. 

TlieoloiTy,  sermons,  biblical,  &c 

579 
613 
1,563 
101 
380 
385 
174 
601 
296 
410 
192 
289 

177 

1-9 
119 

107 

63 
70 

74 

74 
41 

5 

441 
541 
1,513 
109 
351 
310 
174 
438 
202 
344 
169 
293 

70 

78 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 

Novels,  tales,  and  juvenile  works  

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c.               

77 
479 

37 
104 

3^ 

93 
60 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade.  Sec... 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 

Year-books  and  serials  in  volumes    

Medicine,  surgery,  &c 

68 

Belles-Lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c.... 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets, " 

not  sermons  

32 
3 

5,760 

1.389 

4,955 

1,089 

1 

7,149 

6,044 

VII. — Note.s  on  Economical  and  Slaiisiical  Worls. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas.  By  H.  J.  ^lackinder,  M.A. 
377  +  viii  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Heineniann  and  Co. 

Geography,  as  treated  in  school  text  books,  is  not  an  interesting 
subject,  and  does  not  afford  any  training  for  the  human  faculties, 
except  that  of  memory.  Mr.  Mackinder's  book,  which  is  one  of  a 
series  dealing  with  the  regions  of  the  world,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  includes  within  its  scope  meteorology,  tidal  movements, 
geology,  pre-history,  history,  economic  history,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  diverse  but  great  interest.  It  is  in  the  main  a  state- 
ment of  results  rather  than  a  reasoned  treatise  proving  or  at  least 
giving  the  evidence  for  the  results.  In  most  cases  Mr.  Mackinder 
gives  part  of  the  evidence,  though  perhaps  not  enough  by  itself 
to  convince  a  sceptical  mind,  and  the  statistician  may  regard 
his  book  as  a  fascinating  story  book,  proving  perhaps  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  not  as  a  scientific  treatise  which 
pioves  its  theories.  To  take  an  instance.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  double  tide  at  Southampton  ?  Mr.  Mackinder  states  (p.  39) 
that  it  is  due  to  the  tide  being  interfered  with  by  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
but  he  eloes  not  explain  in  anj'  detail  how  the  result  is  actually 
brought  about.  The  doable  tide  at  Southampton  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  the  precise  ex])lanation  of  that  phenomenon  has 
given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  controversy.  It  would  of  course 
be  absurel  to  discuss  a  point  like  this  in  great  detail  in  such  a 
volume,  space  would  not  allow  it.  W^e  quote  the  following  to 
.<^how    the    author's    view    of    the    basis    of    British    imperialism 
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(p.  343)  :  "In  such  transactions"  (that  is  where  British  capital 
is  invested  abroad)  "  all  that  the  lender  requires  is  security  for 
the  capital  and  sure  payment  of  the  interest.  These  can  be 
had  wherever  Government  is  stable  and  wherever  honesty  has 
been  recognised  as  the  wisest  policy.  Lands  blessed  with  such 
Government  are,  however,  usually  w^ealthy,  and  give  a  return 
to  invested  capital  at  a  rate  little  higher  than  can  be  obtained 
in  Britain  itself.  But  since  capital  goes  from  the  lending  to 
the  borrowing  country  not  in  the  shape  of  gold,  which  is  conv 
paratively  useless  in  a  new  and  barbaric  land,  but  in  the  shape 
of  steel  rails,  locomotives,  and  machinery,  there  is  always  on  the 
part  of  a  manufacturing  community  a  motive  for  advancing 
loans.  Much  British  capital  has  therefore  been  invested  where 
Government  and  morality  were  less  favourable,  in  Egypt,  in  China, 
and  in  other  similar  regions.  When  order  breaks  down,  or  foreign 
interference  is  threatened  in  a  land  in  which  large  British  interests 
are  at  stake,  Bi-itain  is  often  compelled  to  add  to  her  possessions 
by  assuming  authority  among  an  alien  and  distant  population." 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlie  economic  portions  of  tl.e 
subject  are  perhaps  necessarily  treated  veiy  scantily,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  book  gives  a  picture  of  the  origin  and  general 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  most  skilful  way.  The 
a^bundant  maps  and  plans,  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated,  the 
novelty  (to  the  ignorant  reader)  of  many  of  the  facts,  combine  to 
make  the  volume  most  attractive.  How  many  Irishmen  are  there 
who  realise  that  "  the  catholic  Irishman  is  essentially  a  pre-Celt  ?  " 
How  tragic  it  is  to  reflect  that  this  aboriginal  population  are  now 
striving  to  learn  the  language  of  their  first  conquerors  ?  When 
■we  learn  further  that  the  Highlander  is  a  pre-Celt,  and  that  the 
Welshman  has  a  strong  pre-Celtic  infusion,  we  feel  that  the  theory 
of  the  Celtic  fringe  has  become  more  difficult  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  fringe  is  pre-Celtic.  But  how  much  more  interesting 
the  book  would  be  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  given  the  full 
evidence  vphich  reduces  the  Celtic  League  to  the  status  of  a  poor 
joke. 

British  '^  Gothenburg '^  Experiments  and  Public  House  Trusts. 
By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell.  176  +  vi  pp.,  &vo. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1901. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  present  movement  towards  public 
house  trust  companies  in  England  is  an  event  of  some  importance; 
bat  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  the 
cause  of  temperance  will  be  fui'thered  by  them.  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell's  new  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  earlier 
experiments  of  this  nature  in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  are  altogether  reassuring.  The 
main  results  seem  to  confirm  the  authors'  earlier  opinion  as  to 
the  conditions  of  success  of  such  a  movement.  It  has  always  been 
evident  to  students  of  the  subject,  that  Lord  Grey's  proposals, 
while  they  had  the  advantage  of  eliminating  private  gain  from  the 
retail  trade  in  alcohol,  yet  had  the  disadvantage  that  they  might 
create  a  more  powerful  and  sinister  collection  of  vested  interests 
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than  those  of  the  tvade.  The  People's  Refreshment  House  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,  have  now  been  in  existence  several  years,  and  from 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  book  we  can,  in  some  cases,  jiid^'e 
of  the  result.  By  lookincr  at  the  appropriation  of  surplus  protit,. 
we  see  that  in  the  year  1901  24  per  cent,  went  to  schools.  A  grant 
to  a  board  school  is  a  grant  to  the  ratepayers,  a  grant  to  a  churdi 
school  is  a  grant  to  the  Church.  Norwegian  experience  has  shown 
us  the  danger  of  applying  the  profits  in  relief  of  rates,  the  ties  of 
interest  which  bind  the  Church  and  the  trade  are  already  by  some 
persons  regarded  as  a  scandal.  The  regulations  of  some  of  the 
different  public  house  trust  companies  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  by  persons  who  appreciated  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against.  Any  appropriation  of  profits  wliich  is  directly  or 
indirectly  in  relief  of  rates,  or  which  benefit  the  locality  where  the 
profits  are  made,  is  lialile  to  create  an  interest  favourable  to  a  large 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  that  locality.  Lord  Grey's  friends  in 
many  cases  go  further,  and  aim  at  making  the  public  house 
attractive.  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  ai-e  emphatic  in  their 
view  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  counter 
attractions,  and  not  attractions,  are  wanted. 

In  some  respects  this  book  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  authors' 
more  celebrated  book.  Statistics  should  have  been  given,  if 
possible,  of  the  sales  at  all  the  houses  belonging  to  the  People's 
Refreshment  Association,  Limited,  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  the  "  Gothenburg"  management.  This  might, 
for  instance,  throw  light  on  "  the  curious  fact  that  considerably 
less  mineral  waters  are  sold  under  the  new  management  than 
under  the  old  "  (p.  35).  It  is  possible  that  the  falling  off  was  in  the 
consumption  of  whisky  and  soda,  or  other  bevei'ages  of  that  class. 
No  doubt  in  future  editions  the  authors  will  be  able  to  give  more 
elaborate  details,  and  to  improve  one  or  two  rather  obscure  state- 
ments, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  everyone  who  is  assisting  in  pro- 
moting a  public  house  trust  company  will  read  this  book.  If  ti-ust 
companies  are  started  on  right  lines,  much  good  may  be  done,  but 
if  on  wrong  lines,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will  do  evil  rather 
than  good. 

Foverty :  a  Study  of  Toicn  Life.  By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
437  +  X  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  1901. 

Although  Mr.  Rowntree's  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  city  of  York  is  an  economic  and  statistical  work  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance,  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  Journal  to  give  it 
more  than  a  short  notice,  because  our  readers  will  already  have 
seen  various  criticisms  of  it  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
most  serious  criticisms  made  upon  his  method  are  those  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  measui-ing  the  amount  of  food  necessary 
for  economic  efficiency  in  calorics.  This  question  is,  however,  one 
for  doctors  and  physiologists  ;  the  basis  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  calcu- 
lations may  bo  wrong,  it  may  be  that  by  careful  mastication  a  man 
can  maintain  his  efhciency  on  a  singularly  small  amount  of  food,, 
but  Mr.  Rowntree  has  clearly  done  liis  best  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  and  those   criticisms  which  object   in  ioto  to  his. 
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methods  of  determiiiiu!:^  the  minimum  cost  of  food  for  a  family, 
while  they  do  not  suggest  any  better  method,  are  rather  ill-judged. 
The  chief  statistical  weakness  of  the  book  is  a  tendency  to  give 
averages  of  a  class  of  figures  when  the  figui^es  for  manv  members 
of  the  class  are  zero.  Thus,  in  cla=;s  "  B,"  he  gives  as  the  average 
sum  contributed  by  lodgers  to  be  7^(1.  a  week.  This  figure  is  that 
for  all  the  families,  whether  they  keep  lodgers  or  not,  and  for 
many  purposes  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  average  sum 
contributed  by  lodgers  in  families  where  lodgers  are  kept.  It 
might  have  been  well  to  have  found  out  the  profit  obtained  by 
keeping  lodgers  if  that  could  have  been  done.  A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  the  figure  of  S^d.  as  the  average  contribution  of  male 
supplementary  earners,  and  of  gd.  for  female  earners,  and  also  to 
the  figu.re  of  is.  ^d.  for  average  earnings  contributed  by  female 
heads  of  households  in  class  "  D."  Another  rather  questionable  pro- 
ceeding is  to  include  lodgers  in  the  definition  of  family  (see  p.  80). 
Are  lodgers  included  in  the  figures  (froni  the  Census)  given 
on  p.  82  r"  Objection  might  also  be  taken  to  Mr.  Rowntree's 
classification  of  families  by  needs  as  well  as  incomes,  for  he  pute  a 
large  family  into  a  lower  earning  class  than  a  moderate  family 
with  the  same  actual  income.  This  is  liable  to  produce  an  in- 
coi-rect  impression  when  the  family  are  mostly  grown  up  and  yet 
live  together;  jSTo.  31,  on  p.  69,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  field 
labourer,  his  wife,  and  four  sons,  aged  from  18  to  30,  none  of 
whom  are  total  abstainers.  Criticisms  such  as  these  Avill,  no 
doubt,  occur  to  every  reader,  and  almost  any  system  of  classifi- 
cation or  any  method  of  averaging  is  open  to  some  objection. 
Perhaps  in  a  future  edition  some  alterations  will  be  made,  but 
as  it  stands  the  book  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  and  one 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

Manual  of  Electrical  Undertakings,  1901-02.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Eniile  Garcke.  976  -f  xl  pp.,  8vo.  London  : 
Publishing  Offices,  Mowbray  House. 

The  sixth  annual  volume  of  the  Manual  of  Electrical  Under- 
takings, with  its  facts,  figures,  and  maps,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  anyone  who  likes  to  be  aware  of  modern  industrial 
developments.  The  following  figures,  giving  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  capital  expended  and  the  prices  obtained  for  electric 
current  by  municipalities  and  companies  respectively,  are  of 
sreneral   interest : — 


Profit. 

Price. 

Municipalities. 

Conipauies. 

Municipalities. 

Companies. 

189G 

d. 
4-92 
5-61 
573 
5"55 
4-90 
4-30 

d. 
5-49 
6-33 
6-54 
5-51 
5-45 
500 

d. 
5-32 
5-18 
4-68 
4-35 
4-03 
3-82 

d. 
608 

'97 

5-77 

'98-99  

'99-1900  .... 

1900-01  

■"01-02  

5-62 
o"5i 
5-26 
4-94 
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The  maps  are  of  great  interest.  That  of  London,  showing  the 
"  Tube"  railways  constracted,  under  construction,  authorised,  and 
suspended,  is  most  bewildering,  and  shows  how  desirable  it  is  that 
some  general  scheme  should  be  adopted  to  supply  London  and  its 
suburbs  with  electrical  railways.  The  other  maps,  showing  the 
supply  of  electrical  energy  over  large  ai*eas,  also  make  one  realise 
that  there  may  be  advantages  in  not  confining  the  operations  of 
electric  companies  within  the  limit  of  municipalities  or  rural 
districts. 

Municipal  Athninidratlun.  By  Johu  A.  Fuirlie,  M.D.  468 
-1-  xiii  pp.,  8vo.     New  Yoi^k  :   The  Macmillan  Company,  1901. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  duller  subject  than  municipal 
administration,  and  we  must  thei'efore  when  we  read  a  book  aboat 
it,  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the  dulness  of  the  book  to  the  lack 
of  skill  of  the  author.  Professor  Fairlie's  book  is  a  carefal  and 
elaborate  compilation  of  facts  neatly  sorted  and  arranged.  Some 
of  them  are  curious  and  interesting.  Thus  we  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  adulterated  samples  found  in  Birmingham  in  1897  is 
enormously  greater  than  that  for  any  other  lai'ge  city  in  England. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  this.  Again,  we  find 
that  (to  quote  the  author's  owu  words)  "in  the  smaller  cities  the 
size  of  the"  (police)  "force  is  not  only  less  absolutely,  but — and  this 
is  significant — is  in  every  country  less  in  proportion  to  population 
than  in  the  largest  cities.  Cities  of  about  50,000  inhabitants 
frequently  have  not  more  than  five  or  six  policemen  to  each  10,000 
of  population;  in  cities  of  about  10,000  the  number  of  policemen 
usually  averages  at  least  10  per  10,000;  when  the  population  is  as 
large  as  500,000,  there  are  generally  somewhere  near  15  policemen 
per  10,000  ;  while  of  the  largest  cities,  New  Yoi^k  has  20,  L  uidon 
24,  Berlin  25,  and  Paris  over  30  policemen  to  each  10,000  inhabi- 
tants." This  generalisation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  importance, 
but  perhaps  is  not  unexpected  by  those  who  have  studied 
municipal  statistics.  But  in  the  main  the  facts  contained  in  this 
book  taken  by  themselves  are  of  little  interest,  and  they  are  not 
combined  into  any  v^hole  by  any  speculative  theory.  Consequently 
they  do  not  afford  much  assistance  to  the  student  of  politics, 
except  as  a  possible  mine  of  material. 

The  book,  which  deservedly  claims  to  be  a  comphrensive  and 
systematic  treatise,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  headings, 
"  Municipal  History,"  "  Municipal  Authorities,"  "  Municipal 
"  Finances,"  and  "Municipal  Organisation."  Thehistory  is  treated 
in  broad  outline.  Municipal  authorities  are  considered  under  the 
heads  of  Public  Health  and  Safety,  Charities  aud  Provider.t 
Institutions,  Education  and  Improvements.  The  last  term  is 
rather  vague,  aud  is  made  to  cover  streets,  bridges,  sewers, 
scavenging,  baths,  pai'ks,  waterworks,  public  lighting,  urban  trans- 
portation, docks,  markets,  cemeteries,  and  municipal  crematoria. 
The  author's  conclusions  on  the  last  of  these  subjects  are 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  They  are  :  1.  When  a  public 
company  has  shown  itself  well  managed  and  active  in  the  public 
interest,  it  seems  doubtful  policy  to  run  the  risk  of  a  less  able 
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management  under  municipal  control ;  but  agreements  even  with 
such  a  company  should  be  carefully  drawn  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  city.  2.  In  the  case  of  franchises  granted  without  proper 
provisions,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  compel  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  an  improvement  in  facilities,  so  that  the  company  will 
receive  only  a  fair  income  from  its  property.  If  this  is  not  done, 
little  will  be  gained  by  a  municipal  purcha.se  of  the  plant  at  thi> 
swollen  values  due  to  the  high  rates  charged.  3.  After  such 
reduction  in  rates,  or  upon  the  expiration  of  a  franchise  in  a  city 
which  has  managed  other  public  works  with  success,  and  is  not 
already  involved  in  as  many  undertakings  as  it  can  manage, 
municipal  owner.ship  of  monopolies  is  advisable." 

In  municipal  expenditure  and  municipal  indebtedness  (both 
measured  per  capita)  England  and  Wales  lead  the  way,  but 
■without  an  investigation  into  the  services  rendered  by  the  muni- 
cipality and  the  property  which  it  owns,  these  facts  are  of  little 
value.  The  last  part  of  the  book,  after  dealing  with  the  Council, 
administrative  officials,  and  the  ma^'or,  gives  the  programme  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  but  the  details  of  this  are  not  of  much 
interest  for  English  readers. 

Der  Deutsche  Kapitalmarht.  By  Rudolph  Eberstadt.  vi  +  280 
pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig:  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1901. 

In  the  recent  industrial  development  of  the  German  Empire, 
business  enterprise  has  been  hindered  by  the  scarcity  of  capital ; 
such  at  any  rate  is  the  impression  of  competent  observers.  The 
present  depression  in  Germany  is  to  all  appearance  a  very  serious 
one.  The  present  moment  is  therefore  not  inopportune  for  a  study 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  capital  involved  in  German 
undertakings,  and  Der  deutsche  Kapitalmarht  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  statistical  tables  designed  to  assist  the  student 
in  such  an  inquiry. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  vrith  the  amounts  of  new 
capital  issued  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce,  with  the  banking  capital, 
building  and  mortgage  companies,  and  the  local,  municipal,  and 
State  indebtedness. 

The  second  part  deals  -with  the  amount  of  loans  secured  on 
immovable  property.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
Company  law  and  the  German  laws  relating  to  mortgages  and 
real  property,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  or  criticise  Herr 
Eberstadt's  work,  but  it  bears  all  the  traces  of  a  careful  and  sound 
investigation  |into  the  actual  conditions  of  German  investment. 
He  has  a  great  admiration  for  English  banking  methods,  and  gives 
an  interesting  though  short  account  of  English  banks,  holding  the 
view  that  the  English  cheque  system  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
banking  system,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  project  of  Postscheck- 
verhehrs.  His  views  on  the  mortgaging  of  immovable  property 
are  also  very  instructive,  for  he  wants  a  complete  division  of 
mortgages  into  mortgages  incurred  for  the  purposes  of  improve- 
ment {Meliorationshypotheken)  and  mortgages  on  sites  (Boden- 
schulden),  but  for  an  Englishman  it  is  very  diflicult  to  appreciate 
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the  precise  effect  of  Herr  Eberstadt's  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
What  is  raoi-e  to  the  purpose  is  that  this  book  contains  many- 
statistical  tables  of  great  use  and  interest,  which  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  industrial  condition  of  Germany  so  far  as  that 
is  shovvn  by  the  capital  invested  in  various  forms  of  enterprise. 
The  following  table,  giving  the  capital  issues  in  the  year  1899  in 
millions  of  marks,  may  be  of  interest : — 


Nominal  Va 

lies. 

Shares. 

Debentures.* 

Conversions. 

404 
209 
328 

162 

126 

55 

393 

630 

216 

32 

4 

'A.  Real  property    

4.  State  and  local  loans 

751 

1,419 

3^J 

*  Stock  or  bonds  ]iaying  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 


If  we  look  at  the  actual  amount  of  capital  subscribed,  the 
totals  become  894,  1,408,  136  respectively,  and  their  market  value 
Avas  123,  1,364,  and  63.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  these 
figures  with  the  figures  derived  from  present  market  values,  and 
4ilso  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  someone  will  be  found  to  undertake  the  task. 

Die  Frmicnfrage.  By  Lily  Braun.  557  +  vi  pp.,  Svo.  Leipzig: 
S.  Kirzel,  1901. 

'This  book  deals  with  two  topics.  The  first  is  the  position  of 
women  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  the 
second,  the  industrial  position  of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  in  eacli  case  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  European,  North  American, 
or  Australian  women  of  white  colour.  A  second  volume  is  promised 
which  will  state  the  civil  position  and  also  the  psychological  and 
ethical  sides  of  the  woman  question.  The  historical  section  is 
interesting,  but  either  too  long  or  too  short.  If  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  introduction,  it  was  unnecessary  to  devote  so 
much  as  a  hundred  pages  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  topic  as 
the  position  of  women  in  Greece — a  topic  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  one  which  still  requires  investigation — is  treated  with  great 
brevity,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
Greek  view  of  love  and  the  social  position  of  Greek  women.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  section  of  the  book  bears  Avitness  to 
great  pains  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  authoress,  and  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  interesting  information  which  cannot 
easily  be  obtained  in  a  collected  form  elsewliere. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  has  one  main  defect :  there  is  not 
sufficient  distinction  made  between  the  industrial  position  of 
women  caused  by  their  being  women,  and  the  industrial  position 
of  women  which  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  industrial  position 
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of  many  men.  Tlie  authoress  does  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact 
altogether,  but  there  are  sections  of  this  book  whicli  would  as  well 
form  part  of  a  book  on  the  position  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  a 
book  on  the  woman  question.  No  doubt  the  German  social 
democrats  consider  that  the  position  of  women  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  general  position  of  the  proletariate,  and  with 
some  reason,  but  surely  the  true  question  to  be  discussed  under 
the  heading  Frauenfrage  is  the  peculiar  difference  which  sex 
creates,  and  the  problem  is  to  determine  how  far  men  and  women 
are  suited  to  perform  similar  work,  and  how  far  the  disabilities  of 
the  one  sex  are  based  upon  rational  grounds.  Thus,  to  take  an 
important  illustration,  how  far  provision  should  be  made  in 
women's  employment  for  certain  interruptions.  This  subject  can 
be  maeh  better  discussed  by  women  than  by  men.  Frau  Braun 
.states  blankly  that  if  conditions  of  employment  are  decent,  women 
can,  without  harm,  carry  on  their  work  continuously.  The  whole 
matter  should  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  not  treated  in 
the  very  perfunctory  Avay  thatFrau  Braun  treats  it.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  persons  who  take  the  contrary  view  to  Frau  Braun's, 
and  the  matter  should  have  been  treated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  had  proper  scientific  material  on  which  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  So  long  as  such  a  question  remains  unsettled,  errors 
must  be  made. 

The  same  want  of  scientific  treatment  characterises  much  of 
the  book  ;  statistics  and  sentimental  outbursts  are  heaped  up 
together.  Mrs.  Stetson  and  Miss  Collet  are  quoted  with  an  even 
impartiality.  An  indexless  mass  of  facts  and  opinions  forms  a 
very  crude  food  for  the  digestion  of  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  for 
all  this,  undoubtedly  Die  Frauenfrage  is  a  useful  book,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  utility  might  have  been  increased  thi'eefold  had  it 
been  very  much  shorter,  and  had  the  material  been  handled  with 
more  scientific  skill. 

Principles  of  Political  Fconomy.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  Vol,  iii,  Books  iv  and  v.  460  +  xi  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1901. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Nicholson's  treatise 
on  political  economy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  it  is 
written  in  that  easy  and  charming  style  which  characterises  the 
other  writings  of  the  author.  The  subjects  of  the  two  boaks 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume  are  economic  pi'OgTcss  and  the 
economic  functions  of  government.  The  former,  by  reason  of  its 
dealing  largely  with  quantities,  is  the  more  interesting  to  the 
statistician  ;  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  and 
rarity  of  the  topics  dealt  with,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  book 
of  the  whole  section  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  most 
interesting. 

Economic  progress  is  discussed  and  measured  in  different  ways, 
or  rather,  the  different  elements  of  economic  progress  are  treated 
separately.  Thus  we  have  chapters  on  Progress  and  Money, 
Progress  and  General  Prices,  Progress  and  Relative  Prices,  Rent 
and  Progress,   Progress   and   Profits,  and   Progress   and   Wages. 

VOL.  LXV.      PART  I.  M 
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These  chapters  are  very  skilfully  compared.  A  large  mass  of  facts 
and  economic  history  is  presented  in  a  way  wliich  makes  them 
deliglitful,  and  not  difficult  reading. 

The  discussion  of  the  economic  functions  of  Government  begins 
with  a  chapter  on  Economic  Ideals;  the  benefits,  and  failures,  and 
defects  of  Individualism  ai-e  next  treated.  This  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  methods  and  limitations  of  governmental 
interferences,  and  then  to  the  study  of  the  Expenses  and  Revenues 
oE  Government.  Two  criticisms  on  small  points  of  detail  may 
here  be  offered.  The  first,  is  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  the 
term  "  gi'ound  rent;'"  it  is  an  auctioneer's  term,  and  ground  rents 
(even  at  the  time  when  they  are  created)  do  not  bear  any  relation 
to  the  economic  rent  of  the  land.  In  developing  land,  it  is  found 
that  more  profit  can  be  made  by  splitting  up  the  annual  value 
into  two  parts,  just  as  in  promoting  a  company  preference  as  well 
as  ordinary  shares  are  issued.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance, 
because  much  misunderstanding  has  been  caused  by  the  confusion 
between  the  ground  rent  of  the  economists  and  the  ground  rent  of 
the  market.  The  other  point  is  the  use  of  the  term  succession 
duties  ;to  cover  death  duties.  There  is  a  substantial  difference 
between  estate  duty,  which  is  levied  on  and  at  a  rate  depending  on 
the  property  passing  on  the  death,  and  succession  and  legacy  duties, 
which  are  levied  on  the  amount  to  which  a  person  succeeds,  and  at 
a  rate  depending  on  his  relationship  to  the  predecessor  or  testator. 
A  large  part  of  JBook  v,  is  of  course  taken  up  with  the  principle, 
of  taxation,  but  the  author  has  wisely  found  space  for  a  chapter 
on  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  The  reader  cannot  help  regretting 
that  this  chapter  was  not  largei\  A  correct  solution  of  many  of 
the  questions  of  the  present  daj^  cannot  be  hoped  for  without  a 
careful  study  of  the  relations  of  our  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  Professor  Nicholson's  views  are  weighty,  when  he  says 
that  "one  after  another  the  possible  advantages  of  empire  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned,  or  to  have  fallen  short  of  realisation,"  he 
is  measuring  his  words.  This  chapter  is  so  interesting  and 
valuable  as  it  stands  that  one  wants  more.  The  completion  of 
Professor  Nicholson's  great  work  will  no  doubt  give  him  mor-e 
leisure ;  should  he  devote  that  leisure  to  a  detailed  work  on 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  he  will  add  to  the  debt  which  the 
public  already  owes  him. 

Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor.  By  W.  Chance,  M.A.  2:y^  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 

Sir  William  Chance's  book  appeared  in  1899,  so  that  this  notice 
is  somewhat  belated.  He  states  in  the  introduction  that  "  The 
close  of  the  present  century  "  (that  is  the  nineteenth  century)  "  is 
being  marked  by  an  outbreak  of  sentimentality  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor  which  threatens  to  gL't  the  upper 
hand  of  sense,"  and  the  contents  are  designed  to  meet  this 
sentimentality  with  hard  facts  and  arguments.  The  book  is  un- 
doubtedly effective,  but  the  author's  methods  are  perhaps  more 
adapted  for  the  poi)ular  reader  than  to  the  scientific  statistician.  Sir 
William  uses  the  method  of  comparing  special  instances  of  unions 
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with  diii'erent  policies  instead  of  making  a  complete  statistical 
study  of  the  results  of  all  unions.  For  the  average  reader  Sir 
William's  method  is  much  more  interesting,  and,  probably,  much 
more  convincing  than  the  more  scientific  procedure.  The  success 
which  has  crowned  the  policj'  adopted  by  the  Atcham  Union  of 
administering  out-door  relief  very  strictly  is  very  notable.  A 
very  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  out-door  relief  on  earningct 
is  given  us  with  reference  to  Bradfield,  where  the  virtual  abolition 
of  out-door  relief  raised  the  wages  of  charwomen  throughout  the 
union  by  6d.  a  day.  Bradfield  seems  to  have  an  exceptionally 
good  board  of  guardians,  if  we  can  judge  from  their  reply  to  the 
circular  on  Old  Age  Pensions  sent  by  the  Parliamentai'y  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  w-hich  is  published  as  an  appendix.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  defends  the  oft 
attacked  poor  law  schools.  The  modern  fashion  of  boarding  out 
is  no  doubt  admirably  suited  for  a  certain  class  of  persons,  but  it 
can  hardly  supersede  all  other  methods  ;  it  is,  then,  most  important 
that  the  good  and  bad  sides  of  poor  law  schools  should  be  carefully 
discussed.  Sir  W.  Chance's  criticism  of  old  age  pension  schemes 
were  very  useful  when  the  book  came  out,  and  may  again  prove 
useful  at  the  present  moment  when  the  question  of  old  age 
pensions  is  again  to  the  fore  in  Parliament. 
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Part  1,  October,  1901 — The  Scope  of  Biometrika.  The  Spirit 
of  Biometrika.  Biometry :  F.  Gallon.  Variationsstatis- 
tische  Probleme  und  Materialien :  F.  Ludivig.  Data  for 
the  Problem  of  Evolution  in  Man.  Anthropometric  Data 
from  Australia :  A.  0.  Poicys.  Inheritance  of  the  Duration 
of  Life  and  the  Intensity  of  Natural  Selection  in  Man  : 
Miss  M.  Beeton  and  Prof.  K.  Pearson.  Variation  in  Aiirelia 
aurita :  E.  T.  Broione.  A  First  Study  of  Natural  Selection 
in  Clausilia  laminata  :    IF.  F.  Weldon. 

M    2 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 
Biometrika  :   Vol.  i — Contd. 

Part  2,  January,  1902 — Variation  and  Inheritance  in  the 
Parthenogenetic  Generations  of  the  Aphis  Hyalopterns 
trirlwdus :  E.  Warren.  Tables  for  Testing  the  Goodness 
of  Fit  of  Theory  to  Observation:  W.  P.  Elderfon.  On 
Criminal  Anthropometry  and  the  Identification  of  Criminals  : 
W.  P.  Macdonell.  Vai'iability,  Symmetry,  and  Fertility  in 
an  abnormal  Species  :  G.  P.  Davenport.  On  the  Change  in 
Expectation  of  Life  in  Man  during  a  period  of  circa  2,000 
years :  K.  Pearson. 
Journal   of   the    Eoyal    Agricultural    Society.       Vol.   Ixii.,   1901 — 

English  Agriculture  in  the  Reign  of  (^ueen  Victoria:  P.  P. 

Prothero.      The    Relationship   between    Human    and    Bovine 

Tuberculosis:    /.    McFadyean.       The    Hop    and     its    English 

Varieties :  /.  Percival. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers — 

December,  1901 — Emergency  Issues  of  Notes  and  Tokens  con- 
sequent npou  the  Passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1797:  M.  Phillips. 

January,  1902 — Bankers'  Lien,  and  Rights  in  Respect  of 
Advances  on  Bills  of  Lading,  &c.  :  A.  B.  Buttertvorth  {con- 
tinued in  February  and  March).  The  work  of  the  London 
Clearing  House  in  1901. 

February,  1902 — Clearing  House  returns  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America. 

March,  1902 — The  Short  Loan  Fund  of  the  London  ^Money 
Market:  ./.  II.  Tritton. 


United  States — 

Ainerican  Statistical  Association,  Pnhlicaliuus.  December,  1901 — • 
Permanent  Census  Office.  Notes  on  Foreign  Censuses  :  C.  E. 
A.  Winsloiv.  Notes  on  Vital  Statistics  of  American  Cities : 
G.  E.  A.  Winslow.  Statistics  of  Diseases :  G.  E.  A.  Winslow. 
Cost  of  Home-Cooked  and  Purchased  Food  :  -Ira  M.  Stoddard. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January,  1902 — The  Isthmian  Canal  and  its  Economic 
Aspects :  E.  P.  Johnson,  The  Isthmian  Canal  question  as 
affected  by  Ti-eaties  and  Concessions:  ,s'.  Pasco.  Present 
status  and  future  prospects  of  Amencau  Shipbuilding:  /.  F. 
Groivell.  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  :  3/".  A.  Knapji. 
The  Concentration  of  Railway  control :  Jf.  T.  Newcomb. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  December — Index  Numbers  and 
the  Standanl  of  Value,  I :  T.  S.  Adams.  Iron  and  Steel  in 
England  and  America :  /.  Schoenhof.  Value  in  its  relation 
to  Interest :  P.  S.  Padan.  Credit  Currency  and  Population  : 
D.  Kinley.  Iron-ore  mining  and  Minnesota:  /.  Moersch. 
Wages  and  Intei'est  as  determined  by  Marginal  Productivity : 
J.  B.  Glark.  A  history  of  the  Latin  Union :  .1.  de  Foville. 
Our  next  Money  Controversy  :  F.  L.  McVey. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Political  Science  Quarterhj.  Becemher — The  Finances  of  Porto- 
Rico  :  /.  H.  Hollander.  The  economic  interpretation  of 
History,  I :  E.  B.  A.  Seligman.  Four  German  Jurists,  IV ; 
M.  Smith.  Taxation  in  the  Philippines,  I :  C.  C.  Plehn. 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  February,  1902 — The  Fecundity 
of  the  native  and  foreign-born  population  in  Massachusetts 
II :  R.  R.  Kiiczynshi.  Excise  Taxation  in  Porto  Rico  :  J.  H. 
Hollander.  Capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration :  E.  S.  Meade.  A  positive  Theory  of  Economics : 
F.  B.  Hawley.  The  rise  and  supremacy  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company :  G.  H.  Montague.  Trade  cycles  and  the  effort  to 
anticipate :  G.  G.  Selden. 
Yale  Bevieiv.  February,  1902 — Constitutional  interpretation  : 
/.  T.  Bascom .  Some  economic  aspects  of  legal  tender :  /.  L. 
Laughlin.  Colonial  policy  of  the  Germans:  A.  G.  Keller. 
Physical  vigor  of  Public  employees :  /,  R.  Commons.  Re- 
striction of  Municipal  Earnings :  A.  D.  Adams.  Movement 
of  the  Negro  Population.  The  Immigrant  Population. 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance — 

July,  1901 — Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Guam,  Samoan 

Islands,  and  Cuba.     Prices  of  leading  articles. 
August,  1901 — Amei-ican  Commerce. 

Seftember,  1901 — Reciprocity  Treaties  and  Agreements.    Ter- 
ritorial expansion  of  the  United  States. 
October,  1901 — Colonial  Administration. 
November,  1901 — Commercial  Australia  in  1900.     Reciprocity 

Treaties  and  Agreements. 
Becemher,   1901 — Great  Canals  of   the  World.      Commercial 
Japan  in  1900. 

Austria — 

Statisiisclie  Monatschrifl.  November — Becemher,  1901 — Die  viii 
Session  des  Internationalen  statistischen  Institutes  in  Buda- 
pest, 1901 :  F.  V.  Juraschek.  Studentenstiftungen  des  Jahres 
1899 :  C.  Max.  Die  Zwangsversteigerungen  von  Liegen- 
schaften  im  Jahre  1899  :  /.  Winkler.  Oesterreichs  Sparcassen 
im  Jahre  1899  (Fortsetzung)  iii.  Ertrag  und  Yermogensstand  : 
H.  Ehrenberger.  Der  Zwischenverkehr  der  im  Reichsrathe 
vertretenen  Konigreiche  und  Lander  mit  den  Landern  der 
ungarischen  Krone  im  Jahre  1900  :  R.  Krickl.  Die  hauslichen 
Nutzthiere  in  Oesterreich  nach  dem  Stande  vom  31  Dec, 
1900  :  F.  V.  Meinzingen. 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiqnes.  January,  1902 — Les  Etats-Unis 
et  I'imperialisme :  E.  Boutmy.  Les  entreprises  beiges  et 
I'etranger.  I :  P.  de  Laveleye.  L'armee  russe.  1 :  M.  B.  Les 
alienes  criminels  :  P.  Matter.  Anvers  autrefois  et  aujonrd'hui. 
Le  present:  F.  Maury.  Chronique  des  questions  agricoles 
(1901)  :  B.  Zolla. 
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France — Contd.  ; 

Journal  des  JSconomistes — 

December,  1901 — La  participation  au  benefice:  H.  L.  FoUiu. 
La  question  des  sucres  et  la  conference  de  Bruxelles. 
Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel :  B.  Bellet.  Travaux 
des  Chambres  de  Commerce :  M.  Bouxel.  Lettre  des 
Etats-Unis :  G.  Nestler-Tricoche.  Le  developpement  de 
I'indnstrie  sucriere  aux  Etats-Uuis  :  D.  B. 

January,  1902 — Le  xx*^  siecle :  G.  de  Mulmari.  Le  marcbe 
financier  en  1901 :  A.  Baffalovich.  Les  Etats-Unis  et  la 
reciprocite  commei'ciale :  A.  Viallate.  Lcs  finances  de  la 
France  :  M.  Zahlet.     La  colonisation  en  Tunisie  :    JJn  Colon. 

February,  1902 — La  responsabilite  publique  :  L.  Bomanski. 
La  crise  viticole  :  M.  La  Claviere.  Le  niouvement  agricole  : 
L.  Gandeau.  Le  grand  progi'amme  des  travaux  maritiraes 
de  la  Belgique  :  D.  Belief. 

March,  1902 — La  production  et  le  commerce  du  travail :   G.  de 

Molinari.     Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel:  D.  Bellet. 

Travaux  des  Cbambres  de  Commerce  :  M.  Bouxel.    Les  vrais 

motifs  de  I'assnrance  obligatoire  en  AUemagne:  A.  deMalarce. 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statiatique  de  Paris — 

December,  1901 — La  Demographie  d'une  petite  ville  au  xix* 
siecle :  P.  Meuriot.  L'lncidence  des  droits  de  donane : 
P.  des  Fssars.  Chronique  des  questions  ouvrieres  et  des 
assurances  sur  la  vie  :  M.  Bellom. 

January,  1902— Mouvement  de  la  population  de  la  France  en 
1900.  La  loi  qui  regie  les  naissanccs :  G.  Canderlier. 
Chronique  des  transports  :  M.  Herkl. 

February,  1902 — La  loi  qui  regie  les  naissances  :   G.  Cauderlier. 
Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  1902 — 

January — Le  concept  de  Fethique  et  de  I'economie  politique 
dans  I'historie :  L.  Brentano.  La  co-operation  rurale  en 
Belgique:  E.  Vandervelde  {coiiclnded  in  February).  Les 
transformations  du  contrat  de  salaire  et  leur  influence  sur 
la  retribution  de  I'ouvrier :   <J.  Bist. 

February — Des  methodes  proposees  pour  regulariser  la  valeur 
de  la  monnaie  :  A.  Loria.     La  protection  legale  des  tx'avail- 
leurs  est-elle  necessaire  :  B.  Jay.     L'Elevage  en  Australie  : 
L.  Vigouroux. 
La  Beforme  Sociale — 

No.  24,  1901 — La  femme  et  la  reforme  sociale.  L'enseigne- 
ment  superieur  des  jeunes  tilles:  Amedee  de  Margerie. 

No.  1,  1902 — Des  limites  ji  apporter  aux  pouvoirs  du  niari 
dans  I'administration  de  le  comniunaute :  A.  Boistel.  Sur 
les  origines  du  socialisme :  A.  des  Cilleids. 

No.  2 — L'alcoolisme  et  les  classes  dirigeantes :  L.  Jacquet. 
Le  travail  des  femraos  mariees  dans  la  grande  industrie 
allemande,  d'apres  une  enquete  recente :  E.  Dubois. 

No.  3 — Comment  sont  gerees  nos  finances,  d'apres  un  rapport  de 
la  cour  des  comptes :  H.  Valleron.v.  L"Enseignement  superieur 
des  jeunes  filles  a  I'etranger  :  7i'.  P.  Berfhier.  La  Corporation 
sous  le  Consulat,  1" Empire,  et  la  Kestauration  :  E.  Levasseur. 
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France — Contd. 

La  Reforme  Sociale — Contd. 

No.  4 — L'enseignemeiit  menager  en   Belgique  :  ^f}nr.  A.  (}ndc- 

froy. 
No.  o — Un  organisme  de  do  la  vie  moderne  dans   la  petite 
industrie.       Les    societes    economiques :     V.    Brants.       Les 
revendicatious  des  mineur.^  jaunes :  D.Haillot.     Comment 
un  ouvrier  s'eleve  :  G.  Deviolaiup. 


Germany — 

Jahrbuch  fur  Gi'sefZ'jvhuwj,  Venvallung,  and  Volhsioirtschaft. 
Heft  1,  1902 — Deutsche  Schift'ahrtsinteressen  im  Stillen 
Ozean :  H.  Schumacher.  Die  ofFentliclie  Kinderfiirsorge  der 
Stadt  Berlin  :  A.  A.  Tenneij.  Die  Strafgewalt  moderner 
Vereine :  A.  Leist.  Die  Schatznng  von  Grnndstiicken  fiir 
die  Beleihung:  I.  Liltzeler.  Die  Erhebungen  der  Geweibe- 
Aufsichtsbeamten  iiber  die  Fabrikarbeit  verheirateter  Frauen  : 
L.  Pohle.  Ans  venetianischen  HancUungsbiichern.  Ein 
Beitrag  znr  Gescliichte  des  Grosshandels  im  15  Jahi-hundert  : 
H.  Sieviking.  Uber  die  Notwendigkeifc  der  Reform  der 
Verwaltungsorganisation  in  Preussen.  Vorschliige  zu  ihrer 
Durcbfillirung  nebst  Grundziigen  zu  einem  Gesetzentwurf : 
A.  Lolz.  Der  Unterstiitzungsverein  filr  alle  in  der  Hnt-  und 
Filzwarenindustrie  beschaftigten  Arbeitor  und  Arbeiteriimen  : 
W.  Frisch.  Dierheinisch-westfalische  Eisenindustrie  in  der 
gegenwjirtigen  Krisis  :  L.  von  Wiese.  Hans  von  Scheel  und 
die  Reichstatistik  :  F.  I  Zahn.  Richard  Bockli  und  das 
Statistische  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1876-1900  :  (). 
Ballad.  John  Ruskin :  (7.  Eclcert.  I*^euere  Litteratur  zum 
Biirgerlichen  Gesetzbuch  :  P.  Oertmann. 

Jahrhiiclier  fiir  Nationalolionomie  iind  StatistiJc.  January,  1902 — 
Das  Institut  des  Aufsichtsrats,  seine  Stellung  und  Bedeutung 
im  deutschen  Aktieurecht  und  der  deutsohen  Volkswirtschalt, 
die  Notvvendigkeit  und  Moglichkeit  seiner  Reform  :  E.  Loeb. 
Wohnungsnot  und  Grundrente  :  P.  Moller.  Die  wirtschaft- 
liche  Bedeutung  der  deutschen  Privatversicherungsgesetzge- 
bung :  A.  Manes.  Die  Getrankesteuern  in  Frankreich  :  M.  v. 
Heckel.  Die  soziale  Statistik  des  Auslands  auf  der  Pariser 
Weltausstellung,  1900  :   F.  Zahn. 

Zeitschrift  filr  Social wissensch aft — 

1901,  Heft  12— Staat  und  Wirtschaft  im  alten  ^gypten :  li. 
Thurnivald.  Die  i^otwendigkeit  einer  Reichstinanzreform  : 
Frh.  von  Zedlitz-Neukirch.  Diiliring  und  Henry  George  : 
F.  Oppenheimer.  Russland  und  Frankreich  in  Mittel-  und 
Ostasien  :   M.  von  Brandt. 

1902,  Heft  1 — Der  Ursprung  der  Exogaraie  :  W.  I.  Thomas  . 
Ziele  und  Wege  der  Reichsfinanzreform  :  Frh.  von  Zedlitz- 
Neukirch.  Das  australische  "  Arbeiferparadies :  "  F. 
Oppenheimer.  Die  uneheliche  Fi'uchtbarkeit  in  Deutsch- 
Jand  :  F.  Prinzing. 
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Zeitschrift  fiir  SocialwissenscJiaft — Contd. 

1902,  Heft  2 — Ueber  Vermelirungstendenz  bei  den  Natiir- 
v'olkern  nnd  ilire  Gegenwii'kuiigen :  It.  Lasch.  Zar 
griechischen  Wirtsclmftsgeschichte :  /.  lielocli.  Handels- 
statistisclie  Refornigedanken  :  K.  Mareiner.  Eiue  Berliner 
Dienstboteuenquete :  i?.  Hirschberg. 

Vierteljahrsliefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs,  1901, 
Heft  4 — Konkurs-Statistik,  1900.  Zur  deutsclien  Justiz- 
statistik,  1900.  Die  Bergwerke,  Salinen  nnd  Hiitten,  1900. 
Salz — Gewinnung  und  -Besteuernng,  1900.  Bierbrauei'ie 
und  Bierbesteuerung,  19ijO.  Zur  Kriminalstatistik. — Ver- 
brecben  und  Vergehen  gegen  Reichsgesetze,  1895 — 1900. 
Zur  Statistik  der  dentschen  Lebensversiclierungs — Gesell- 
schaften,  1900.  Die  Bevdlkerung  auf  den  deutschen  Schiffen 
im  Auslande  am  1  Dezeuiber;  1900.  Bevolkerung,  Fliiclie, 
"Wobnhiiuser  im  Deutschen  Reich  nach  der  Volksziihlung  vom 
1  Dezetrber,  1900. 


It.^ly — 

La  Itiforriia  Sociale — 

Deceinher,  1901 — Contro  la  Malaria:  G.  Einaudi.  Malaria  e 
Pellagra:  A.  Cahiati.  La  Citta  di  Napoli.  Le  soluzioni 
empiriche  delle  difficolta  presenti :  F.  S.  Nitti.  Per  il 
rinnovamento  di  Napoli :  G.  Senise.  Sulla  legalita  dell' 
inchiesta  di  Xapoli :    G.  Sanelletti. 

January — Questioni  eontroverse  nella  teoria  della  traslaziono 
delle  imposte  in  Regime  di  Monopolio  :  P.  Janvoccone.  II 
Mare  nella  vita  Ecouoniica  :  E.Barone.  Vincenzo  Gioberti 
6  il  Secolo  Ventesimo    G.  Garle. 

Fehr nary— Disegno  di  Legge  sulla  nomina  dei  Professori 
Straoi-dinari :  G.  Carle.  Rivista  Economico  Fiuanziaria 
deir  Italia  nel  Periodo  1885-1901  :  Spectator.  Due  Anni 
di  Agitazioni  Proletarie  :  A.  Schiavi. 

■Giornale  degli  Economisti — 

December — Disegno  di  una  Riforma  Razionale  del  Sistema 
Tributario  Italiano:  G.  Alessio. — 11  Problema  delle  Case 
Economiche :  G.  Spera.  Cenno  Necrologico  su  Carlo 
Conigliani :  La  Direzione.  Sul  Preteso  Deeremento  del 
Patrimonio  Nazionale  Italiano  :   G.  Conigliani. 

Jumtary — L'Ultima  Ease  dell'  Industria  Laniera :  E.  Sella. 
L'Ottava  Sessione  dell'  Istituto  Internazionale  di  Statistica  : 
il.  Benini.  I  Mezzadri  e  la  Cassa  Nazionale  di  Previdenza: 
F.  Goletti.  Municipalizzazione  dei  pubblici  servigi :  G. 
Montemartini  (contintied  in  February). 

February —  I  Fondamenti  dell'  Economia  Pura  :  P.  Bo)riusegni. 
La  Conversione  del  Debito  Pubblico  in  Ungheria :  G. 
Crivellari.  Indice  Generale  Alfabetico  for  Nomi  d'Autori 
della  Seconda  Serie  dal  1°  Luglio,  1890,  al  31  Dicembre, 
1900. 
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SwiTZEKLAiN'D  — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisi^c,  Lipfl,  1902 — ■L'assistanco  puhlique 
en  1900  dans  le  canton  de  Fribourg :  G.  Fontaine.  tJhev 
eine  volkswirtscliaftliche  Enqueto  in  Sachen  der  Kranken 
nnd  XJnfaliversicliernng- :  /.  Beck.  L'assurance  obligatoire  du 
lietail  dans  le  canton  de  Fribourg  :  Dr.  Baomherger.  Rapport 
liistorique  et  statistique  sur  les  prisons  et  penitenciers  de 
Fribourg:  T.  Gorhoud.  Statistique  sur  les  inoculations 
preventives  da  cliarbon  symptomatique  dans  le  canton  de 
Fribourg :  M.  Gollaud.  Die  Sterblichkeit  in  der  Schweiz 
wiibrend  der  Jalire  1871-90  :  A.  Corecco. 


VIII. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  March^  1902, 
arranged  alphabetically  imder  the  folloiving  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  il'c;  (e)  Societies,  d-c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  die.  (British). 

The  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  c^uarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Xiabour   Reports,    &c. — From    Austria-Hungary,   Belgium,   France,    United 

States,  New  York   State,  Kew  Zealand,  and   United 

Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Kussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Fgypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Koumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Micliigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Florence,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofBcial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  tlie  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — • 
Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  Fran^ais.  Journal  des 
Economistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties^  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Keforme  Sociale.  Le  Eentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
Eevue  de  Statistique.     Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 
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Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Arcliiv  fiir  Soziale  Gcsctzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbueh  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Yer- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschat't.  Jalirbiicber  fiir  Nationaliikonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitselirift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitscbrift  fiir 
Socialwissenscbaft.     Mittbeilungen  axis  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  ^r. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Econoiuisti.  Eirista  Italians  di 
Sociologia.    Riforma  Sociale. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Fiuiuu-ial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies  and 
Publications.  American  Geograpliical  Society,  Bulletin.  American 
Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosopliical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Clironicle:  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — Tlie  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Appointments 
Gazette.  Athena?um.  Aiistralian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  British  Refrigeration.  British  Trade  Journal.  ProomliaH's 
Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Cotton.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review. 
Economist.  Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance 
Record.  Investor.^'  Monthly  ]\Ianual.  Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades'  Review.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Machinery 
Market.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-Holder.  Post  Mapa/.ine. 
Public  Health.  Publishers'  Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World. 
Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal. 
Howard  Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shij^ping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  London  University  Gazette.  I^Ianchester 
Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Koyal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological  Record  and  Quai-terly  Journal. 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal. 
Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts,  Journal.  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional 
Notes  and  Transactions.     Trade  Circulars. 


Bv  M iiOMi  PruseiUcd 
Donations.  i     (when  not  purcliaseil). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Anuario  dc  la  Dircccion  General  de  Estadistica  cor- "1  The    Dircctor-Gene- 

rcspondiente  al  afio  1900.     Tomo  i,  8vo j       ral  of  Statistics 

Boletin    demograflco    argcntino.      Aiio    II.      No.    7,t   Tlie  Ministry  of  the 


Octobre.     Fol.     1901 f       Interior 


!:} 
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By  irliom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Confd. 
Austria-Hungrary — 

Ackerbaii-Ministeriums.      Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  "1 

k.k.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Arbeitseinstellungen  unci  Aussperrungen  in  Osterreichl 

wahrend  1900.     Diagrams,  8to J 

Arbeits statistisches  A mt.- — 

Mittbeilungen    des   k.k.,    im    Handelsministeriiim."] 

Heft.  2.     8vo.     1902  [ 

Protokoll    den   9^"    ^itznng    des   Arbeitsbeiiathes.  | 

6  Juli,  1901.     8vo J 

JE  isenhahn-  St  atist  ik — • 

Anlagecapitnl  der  in  .  .  .  dem  offeul lichen  Vcrkebre^ 
dienenden       Locomotiv  -  Eisenbahnen    sowie    die 
diesen   Untornehmungen    gewjibrten    Staatliehen 
und  fonstigen  Begimstigungen  nacb  dem  Stande, 

31  December,  1S96.     La.  fol 

ETauptergebnirse   der    Osterreichischcn    Eisenbahn- 

Statistik  im  .Tabro  1894-97.     -i  vols.,  la.  8ro 

LangenTerbiiltnisse  i.nd  Baulicbe  Anlagen  der  in  .  .  . 
dem  offentlifhen  Yerkehre  dienenden  Locomotiv- 
Eisenbahnen  nacb  dem  Stande  rom  31  December, 

1896.     La.  fol 

Statistik  der  . . .  im  Betriebe  gestandenen  Locomotiv- 
Eisenbalme)!.     Biinde  1—3,  1898-1900.     3  vols., 

la.  fol 

Statistik  der  im  Beti-iebe  gestandenen  elektrischen 
EisenVabnen.  Drahtseilbabnen  und  Tramwajs 
mit   Pferdebetrieb   fiir   1898  und  1899.     1  vol., 

8to J 

Osterreichiscbes  Wirtscbaftspolitiscbes  Archiv.  (Tor-l 

mals  "Austria ").    (Current  numbers.)     8to.     1901  ( 

Post-  und  Telegraplieuwesens  im  Jabre  1900.    Statistik  | 

des  osterr.     8to J 

Rechtspflege.     Ergebnisse  des  Concursverfabrcns  im"^, 

Jabre  1897.     Fol 

Eechtspflege.     Statistische  Naeliweisungen  iiber  das 
Civilgerichtlicbe     Depositenwesen  ....  im    Jabre 

1897.     Fol 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Statistische  Nachricbten  aiis  dem  Gesaramtgebiete  der 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) 

Verkebrs.     Statistik  des,  fiir  1898  und  1899.     Abth.  1, 

Landstrassen,  Wasserttrassen,  Flussschifffahrt J 

Tabellen  zur  Wabrungs-Statistik.  Verfasst  im  k.k."^ 
Finanz-Ministerium.  Zweite  Ausgabe.  2*^''  Theil,  I 
2  Heft.    12"  Abscbnitt :  "  Etfectencurse"  (Tabellen  f 

181—223).     Diagrams,  fol.     1901 J 

Hungary — 

Auswartiger  Handel  der  Lander  der  Ungarischen~^ 

Krone  im  Jabre  1900.     Fol I 

Eieenbahnen  der  Liinder  der  L^ngarischen  Krone  | 

in  den  Jabren  1897-99.     1  vol  ,  fol ! 

Krankenkassen  der  Lander  der  Ungariscben  Krone  , 

im  Jabre  1898.     Fol 

Ungarisches  Statistisches  Jahrbuch.     Neue   Folge,  | 
Tiii.     1900.     8vo J 


The  Ministry- 
Agriculture 

The  Ministry 
Commerce 


of 
of 


The  Austrian  Labour 
Dcpartincnt 


The  I.  &  R.  Ministry 
of  Railways 


The      Ministry 
Commerce 


of 


The  I.  &  R.  Central 
Statistical  Com- 
mission 


The       Ministry 
Finance 


of 


The   Central   Statis- 
tical  Burea\i 
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Donations — Contd. 

.  :       Bv  whom  Presented 

Donations.  („.];,g^  not  purcliased). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Belgium — 

Armee  Beige.  Statistique  medicale.  Annee  1900.  \  The  Belgian  Govern- 
8vo J       ment 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sante  et  de  I'Hjgiene  publique.  1   The   Belgian    Lega- 

Nov.  et  Dec.,  1901.     8vo J       tion 

Mines.     Annales  des.    Tome  vii.  Livr.  1.  Annee  19021   „,      t>  i   ■       t   u 
rn         -1      -n  i.  1    1    I'T  i-       1    T  I       Tjie  Belgian  Labour 

Travail.     Rapports  annuelsde  1  Inspection  du  Iravaii.  >      -n        ?        f 

6' annee  (1900).     8vo. .....J       -iJepartment 

Masselt.    Expose  de  I'administration  et  do  la  situation  1  rri     -o 

dea  Affaires  Commiinales  en  1899-1900.     8vo J   ^^^^  -liurgomaster 

Brazil — 

Impoi ta9ao  e  Exporta^ao  .  .  .  de  Janeiro  a  Jiilho  de  1  The  Statistical  Bu- 
1901.     27  pp.,  fol j"      reau 

Chile — 

Sinopsis   Estadistica  y  Jeografica  de  la  Kepublica  en  "I  The  Central  Statisti- 

1900.  Plates,  &c.,  8vo J       cal  Bureau 

Summary  of  the  Finances  of  Chile  from  tlie  IndeO 

pendence    to    1900.       Published    in    Spanish   and  [  , ,      .        . .     -o 
English,  by  the  Accountant-General's  Department,  f        ' 

1901.  Obi.  4to.,  maps  and  diagrams  J 

Denmark — 

Annuaire  Statistique.     6*^  annee,  1901.     8vo ^ 

Causes  des  deces  dans  lesvilles  duroyaumecn  1900.  4to.  I  The  State  Statistical 
Importation  et  Exportation  du  Danemark  en  1900.  j       Bureau 
4to J 

^gypt — 

Budget  du  Gouvernement  lEgyptieu  pour  rExercicc"^ 

1902.  La.  fol I 

Budget  pour  I'Exercico  1902.     Note  au  Conseil  des  I   The      Ministry      of 

Ministrcs.     Also  Note  by  the  Einaucial  Adviser  on  j       Finance 

the  Budget  for  1902.     (In  English  and  French.)  | 

4to.     1901    J 

Comite    de    Conservation    des    Monuments   de   rArtl 

Arabc.       Exercice    1900.       Proces  -  Verbaux    des  >  The  Committee 

Seances,  &c.     Ease.  17.     Plates,  8vo.     1900 J 

Egyptian  Postal  Guide.     Published  yearly.     No.  25. 1  The  Egyptian  Postal 


Jan.,  1902.     8to.     1901 J        Administration 

-elcve   des    Maladies   infecticuscs   de    189G   a  ISOO.  \  The  Dcpa 
22  pp.,  fol J       Health 


France — 

Agriculture.     Bulletin  du  Mhiisterc  de  1'.     20' annee,  T   ,.,■  ^      Mi  istrv      of 
No.  4.    Dec,  1901.    (Containing  Statistique  agricolc  >•        .      .     ,,      ' -^ 
anuuclle,  1900.)     8vo J       agriculture 

Chemins  de  fer  francais.     Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec.,']  „.,         ,,•    •.  ^r 

loof^      11              i      ]•              oo    ij     i-      IT               l\   Ihe      JMimstrv      or 
1899.     Documents   diver.s      2^    Partie    France   ct  ^      Pubhc  Works 
Algerie.     Intcret  local  et  Tramways.     4to J 

Commerce    et    Navigation.        Tableau     general    du,"l 

annee  1900.     Vol.  i,  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  I  The    Director-Gcne- 
ses  Colonies  ct  les  puissances  etrang^res.     Vol.  ii,  [       ral  of  Customs 
Navigation.     La.  4to J 
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Donations. 


Hy  whom  Presented 
(when  not  pnicliased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Finances,   Ministere   cles.       Bulletin   de    Statistiqne")  rni  Af   '  f  p 

et   de   Legislation   comparee.      (Current   montlily  V      pinan     "^  ^^ 

numbers)  J 

Journal   Officiel.      8   Jan.,   1902.      (Containing    pre- 1   p       ,     ,    , 

limiuary  returns  of  French  Census  of  1901) J 

Justice  civile  et  commerciale  en  France,  Algerie,  et^ 

Titnisie  pendant  1898  et  1899.     Compte  general  de  | 

I'administration  de  la.     2Tols.,4to 'The      Ministry      of 

J^tstice   criminelle    en    France,   Algerie,    et    Tuuisie  [       Justice 

pendant   1898  et  1899.     Compte   general  de  I'ad-  | 

ministration  de  la.     2to1s.,  4to J 

Navigation   interieure.      Statistique   de   la.      Eeleve  1   rp,         ,,.   .  ,  » 

general   du    Tonnage    des    Marchandises.      Annee  >      t.  t.t  \ti-*    7      ^ 

1900.     2  vols.,  mapl,  &c.,  4to J       ^^^^^^^  ^^  «^^^ 

Statistique  Penitentiairc  pour  Tannee  18G9.     Expose  1   rm      th--   •  i.        />  ^i 

general  de  la  situation  des  services  et  des  divers  I  ^^^  Ministry  of  the 

Etablissements.     Sro J       ^^<^^"«^ 

Colonies.     Statistiques  Coloniales  pour  I'annee  1899. 1  The  French  Colonial 

Commerce.     8vo j       Office 

Germany — 

Amtliche  Kachrichten  des  Eeichs-Versicherungsamts,  '\ 

No.  1,  1902  (containing)  :    A.  Unfallversicherung.  I 

Nachweisung    iiber    die     gesammten    Rechnungs-  | 

ergebnisse   der   Berufsgenossenschafteu   fiir    1900.  )■ 

B.  Invaliditats-    und    Altersversicherung.      Nach- 

vveisung  der  Gescliafts-  und  Eechnungsergebnisse  | 

der  auf  Grund  des  .  .  .  fiir  1900.     4to J 

Auswiirtiger   Handel   des    deutschen    Zollgebiets   im ' 

Jahre  1900.     Theil  2,  Darstellung   nach  Waaren 

Gattungen.     4to 

Kriininalstatistik  fiir  1899.     Erliiuterungen.     4to.  ... 

iSeeschiffabrt  im  Jahre  1900.     Abth.  1.     4to j 

Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  | 

Jahr'gang  1901.     Heft  4.     4to J 

Prussia.    Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  T 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers)  j 

Saxony.   Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  1 

Bureaus.       Hefte    3    und    4,  1901,    und   Beilage :  > 

Ergebniss  der  Viehziihlung  vom  Jahre  1900.     4to.  J 
Berlin.      Statistik  von   Haushaltreclmungen   winder 

bemittelter    Bevolkerungsclassen   im   Jahre   1900. 

Fol 

Frankfort.     Ausweis  iiber  die  Lolmverhaltnisse  stiid- 

tischer  Arbeiter  und  Bediensteten  im  Verwaltungs- 

jahre  1900.     26  pp.,  4to 


The     Imperial     In- 
surance Bureau 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Eoyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 

The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Saxony 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 

The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


Greece — 

Commerce  de  la  Greceavecles  Pays etraugers  pendant"!  The  Statistical  Bu- 
1899.     4to /       reau 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1901.  Atti  del  Consiglio  \  The  Director-Gene- 
zootecnico  e  delle  epizoozie.     Plates,  fevo J      ral  of  Agriculture 

Bilanci  comunali  per  1899  e  situazione  patrimoniale  \  Tlie  Director-Gene- 
dei  Comuni  al  1  gennaio,  1899.     8vo.     1901  J       ral  of  Statistics 


174. 
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By  hIioiii  Presented 
(wiien  not  purcliasetlj. 


Mint 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Italy — Contd. 

Bollettino  di  Statistics  e  di  Legislazione  compiruta.  1  The      Ministry      of 

1901.     (Current  numbers)      J       Finance 

Censimeutj    della    Popolazioue     del     Eegno     al    101    rj-j^^.  Director- Gene- 
Febbraio,    1901.      Popolazione    legale    dei    sinpoli  V       ^.^^  ^^p  g^jj^istics 
Comimi  del  Eegno  .  .  .  e  popolazione  di  f'atto.     8vo.  J 

Mexico — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num-  ^ 

bers)  I 

Censo   y  Division  territorial   del  Estado  de  Sonora,  !  The   Statistical    Bu- 

1900.     La.  8vo.   1901 [       '■'■'=^u 

Estadistica  fiscal.      Datos  relativos.     (Current  num-  | 

bers)  J 

The    City    of    Mexico    Mint.      12   pp.,    plates,   8vo.  "1  The  Director  of  the 

Mexico,  1901    J 

Netherlands — 

Jaarcijfers.     Eijk  in  Euiopa,  1900.     Svo.     1901  "^ 

Maandcijfers  .  .  .  betreffende   Nederiand  en  Neder- 

landsch    Oost  -  Indie.      No.  6.      Eerste    maanden 

van  1901.     Svo 

Gemeentefinancien  in  1898.     Statistiek  der.    Svo 

Gevangeniswezen  in  1900.    Statistiek  van  het.    4to  .... 

Justitieele  statistiek  in  1903.     4to } 

Kiezers-statistiek,  1901.     Svo I 

Loop  der  Bevolkiug  in  1900.    Statistiek  van  den.    Svo. 
Spaar-en  Leenbanken  in  Nederiand,  1898.     Statistiek  | 

der.     4to 

Verkiezingen    voor   de    Tweede    Earner    der   Staten  | 

Generaal,  1901.     2  parts    J 

Sterfte  uaar  den  Leeftijd  en  de  Oorzaken   van   den 

Dood  in  elke  Gemeente  van  Nederiand  gedurende 

18^5-89.     A'ijfjarig  overzicht  van  de.     4to 


The      Central      Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


Norway — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Norvege.    21'  annee,  1901."] 

With    supplement.       Grafisk    Fremstilling   af    de 

forskjellige   Landes    Ilaudelsflaadcr.       1850,    1880, 

1899.     Sheet.     1901  • • 

Assurances  des  batiments  contre  I'incendie  pour  1893 

et  1899.     Statistique  de  I'institution  generale  des.... 

Assistance  publique.     Statistique  pour  1895  

Banques.     Statistique  des  banques  privees  par  actions 

en  1900 

Caisjcs  d'cpargue.     Statistique  pour  1900 I  The   Central   Statis- 

Chemins  de  fer  publics  dc  la  Norvege,  1900-1901 f      tical  Bureau 

Commerce.     Statistique  pour  1900 

Finances  des  Communes  pendant  1896    

Grandos  pjclios  niaritimes  pendant  1900    

Instruction  publique  pour  1898.     Statistique  de   

Justice  criminellc.     Statistique  pour  1895-97    

Mouvement  de  la  population  pendant  1897  ct  1898  .... 

Postale,  Statistique,  pour  1900 

Prisons  dcpartemontalei.    Statistique  pour  1899    

E;crutemcut.     Slati'jtique  pour  1900 _, 
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Donations—  Contd. 


By  wlioni  I'resei;''  il 
(wlieii  not  purchased;. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Norway —  Contd. 


Successions,  faillites  et  bieus  pupillaircs.  Tableaux  |  The  Oeutral  8tatis- 
des,  1896-98 J       tical  Bureau 

Christ iania.  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  ville  de  \  The  Munuripal  Sta- 
Ivristiania.     15'' annee,  190  ).     8vo j        tistical  Bureau 

Paraguay — 

Boletin  quinceual  del  Ceutry  Cumereial  del  Paraguav.  1    nn       a         •  ■■ 
Alio  I      Nos.  1-5.     Fol.     Asuiiciou.  1901    ..........  |  ^^^"^ -^'«<^^'^'»^^»" 

Portugral — 

Commm-io  e  NaTega^ao.     Estatistica  especial.     Aiiuo"] 

de  1900.     Diagrams,  8vo [The   Direetor-Gene- 

Estatistica  das   Contribuicjoes  directas,  liquidaQuo   e  |       ral  of  IStatisfcios 

<'i)braii(,"a  de  Inipostos,  1895-1900.     La.  8vo J 

Kussia  — 

Priees  of  Graiii  at  Ports.      Keturus  of  (iu  Eussiau).") 
Sheets.     (Current  uuiubers) J 

Budget  of    the   Empire  for   1902.      Report   of    the  1    ,t       ■  ,     n.  .■  , 

Minister  of  Finauce  to  II.M.  The  Emperor  ou  the.  I  Monsieur  de   latist- 
45  pp.,  fol.     1901 J       ''^''^>  ^^^^on 

(Two  other  copies,  one  of  which  is  in  French)  ....(  ^^^^  ^'^^^<''*'  Bulletin 
jr/„j     ,1 L       Kusse 

'Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1899.     8ro j  ^^^^   Statistical    Bu- 

^  t.      reau 

Feunia.    Nos.  10,  16,  18.     Bulletin  de  la  Societe  del 

G-eographie  de  Finlande.     Maps,  8vo.     Helsing-  K  The  Soeief  v 
fors,  1894-1901    J 

Salvador — 

Boletin  de  la  Direccion  Greneral  de  Estadistica  de  la  1  The  Statistical  Bu- 
Republica.     Aiio  I.     No.  1.     Jan.,  1902    J       reau 

Spain — 

Comercio   exterior   de   Eapaiia.     Estadistica   general,"^ 

en  1900.     Parte  Primera.     4to (   „ii       -pj-  p 

Estadistica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportes  por  Mar  y  a  )>  •'■^,  i^irector-Uene- 
la  Entrada  y  Salida  por   las    fronteras.     1,  2  y  3  |       ^^^  '^^  Oustoms 
Trimestre  de  1901.     No.  6.     8yo ' J 

Sweden — 

Bidraq  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Slafistik — 

A.  Befolkningsstatistik,  1899.     (Population)    

F.  Handel,  1900.    (Trade)    

a.  Fangvarden,  1900.     (Prisons)     

I.    Telegrafrasendet,  1900.     (Telegraphs)     

L.    Statens  Jernvagstrafik,  1899-1900.     (Railways) 

M.  Postverket,  1900.     (Postal)     _,       ^     .     ,    c.   .■ 

N.  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1901.     (Agricul-  V  ^^^.   ^'^^'"'^1   ^•'^t'^- 

ture)   

P.  UndervisningsTasendet,  1899-1900.    (Education) 

8.    Allmanna  Arbeten,  1900.     (Railways)  

U.  Kommuuernas   Fattigvard  och  Finanser,  1899. 

(Poor  Relief,  &c.)  

Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1900,     (Savings  Banks) J 


tical  Bureau 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

Sweden —  Contd. 

Rikets  In-  och  Utforsel.     (Current  numbers) 1 

Samnianclrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgitVande  bankenias.  j 

(Current  numbers) I   Tlie    Central    Statis- 

Sammandrag    af    Eiksbankens    Stiillning.       (Current  ]       tical  Bureau 

numbers)  i 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers)    J 

-r-..    -1    •         ••        1  i  •  -D-i    J.        innn      o  /The     University     of 

Porsakringsvaseudet  1  Riket,  ar  1900.     bro <       T;,-,g„i 

Switzerland — 

Annuaire   Statistique  de  la  Suisse.     lO*"  annee,  IPOL") 

8vo j 

Index   alphabetique   de   I'Annuaire  Statistiquo  de  la  1  The  Federal   Statis- 

Suisse.   Tomes    1—10    (1891-1901),    et   de    I'Atlas  |       tical  Bureau 

graphique  et  Statistique.    Annee,  1897.   94  pp.,  Svo.  | 

1901  J 

Commerce    special   de  la  Suisse   en   1901.      Tableau  "1   The  Federal  Depart- 

provisoire.     La.  41o  ,  1902     J       ment  of  Customs 

Eecensement  federal  de  la  population,  IDec,  1900.  ]   q.,        Fe  le  al     Stn- 

Hesultats  definitifs  du.     Population  des  Coinnuuies  )■      ..■     t  u 

T    1    o   -  oi  .1,        Ky  inr.1  I       tistical  Jiureau 

de  la  Suisse.     31  pp.,  4to.     Bern.     1901    J 


United  States — 

Agriculture.     Department  of.    Crop  Reporter.    (Cur-^ 

rent  numbers) |   .^^^  Department    of 

Agricixlture.      Department  oi.      feectiou  ol    foreign  Y       .^,-     ](.,,,.„ 

Markets.     Bulletin  No.  24,  Sources  of  Agricultural  j       ^  ^ 

Imports  of  the  United  States,  1896-1900.     Svo J 

Census  Bulletins,  1900.     Xo.  3.     Special.     Distribu-^'i 

tion  of    Chinese  and  Japanese  Population  in   tlie  I 

Western  States  and  Territories,  ISSO  to  1900.     12.j  | 

and    133,    Agi-iculture.      122,    Manufactures,    In-  | 

dustrial    Combinations.      123,    Uas.      124,    Lead,  )■  The  Census  Office 

Copper,  and   Zinc   Smelting   and   Refining.      126,  | 

Turpentine  and  Rosin.     129,  Cottonseed  Products.  I 

114-134,  Manufactures  generally  of  dilfereiit  States.  | 

135,  Methods  of  Estimating  Population     J 

^              .,.,,..    tnnr^      .,  f  Tlie  Phila.  Commer- 

Commercial  Australia  m  1900.     4to |      ^j^^  Museum 

Consular  Reports.     Special.     Gas  and  Oil  Engines  in  /  The    Department  of 

Foreign  Countries.     Vol.  23,  Part  1.     8ro.     1901     \      State 
Debt.     Monthly   Statements   of  the   Public,  and   of  "1 

Cash  in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets  ....  I  The  Secretary  of  the 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.    Monthly  |       Treasury 

Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Industrial  Commission.     Reports  of  f  lie  Commission,"^ 

1900.    Vols.  1,  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations.  I 

2,  Trust  and  Cor]ioi'ation  laws.     3,  Prison  labour.  | 

4,   Transnortatioii.     5,    Labour  legislation,     (i,  Dis-  |   m      t    i     *  •  i  /^  .„ 
,'.,    ^.     *        ,  ,    '.  i-    c    ^  1     t         f-    I  ilie  Industrial  Com- 

tribution    and    marketing    or     larin    proiiucts.       /,  >      .„•„•„ 
T    ,  ,.    .  "     1  1    u     •  o  mission 

Labour,    manufactures,    and    general    business.     8,  | 

Cliicago  labour  disputes  of  1900.    9,  Trans])ortation, 

second  volume.     9  vols.,  plates  and  diagrams.     Svo.  | 

1900-1901 J 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Naval   Observatory.     Report  of    Superintendent   for") 

year  1900-1901.    8vo J 

Surgeon -G-eneral  of  the  Army.     Report  of,  for  year"! 

1900-1901.     Plates,  8vo.      '. .' J 

Illinois.       Bureau   of    Labor   Statistics.       Eleventh  1 

Biennial  Report,  1900.     8vo J 

loioa.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Ninth  Biennial  \ 

Report  for  1899-1900.     8vo J 

Massachusetts — 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  30th  Annual  Report,"^ 
March,  1900.  (Contents  :  Changes  in  conducting 
retail  trade  in  Boston  since  1874.  Labor  chrono- 
logy, 1899;  hours  of  labor,  wages,  &c.),  and  31st 
AnnualReport, March,  1901.  (Contents:  l,Popu-  )■ 
lation  of  Massachusetts,  1900.  2,  Insurance  of 
Working  Men.  3,  G-raded  prices).  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1899  and  1900. 

14t.h  and  15th  Reports.     3  vols.,  8vo.    1900-01....  J 
State  Board  of  Health.     32nd  Annual  Report  for"! 

1900.     Plates,  8vo.     1901 J 

Michigan.      Births,    Marriages,    and    Deaths.       31st  "I 
Annual  Report  on,  for  1897.     Diagram,  8vo.     1901  j 
Minnesota.     State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 
Bulletin    of    Charities   and    Correction.     (Current 

numbers)  

Missonri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 
23rd     Annual     Report     for     the     year     1900-01. 

Plates,  8vo 

Boston — 

Monthly   Bulletin   of   the   Statistics    Department,  "j 

(Current  numbers)  5- 

Municipal  Register  for  1901 .     Portraits,  8vo.     1901  J 

New    York.      Pubhc   Library.      Bulletin.      (Current} 

numbers)  J 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlieu  not  purcbased). 


The  Superintendent 

The    Surgeon- Grene- 
ral 

The  Bureau 


The  Bureau 


The  Board 


The      Division       of 
Vital  Statistics 

The  Board 


The  Bureau 

The  Department 
The  Library 


Dim's  Review.  A  Journal  of  Finance  and  Trade. 
Domestic  and  Foreign.  Vol.  ix,  Nos.  423  and  436. 
(Containing  Dun's  Index  Number.)     Fol 

Mineral  Industry,  The,  its  Statistics,  Technology,  and"! 

Trade  in  the  United  States  and  other  Countries  to  >  The  Publisher 
the  end  of  1900.     Vol.  ix,  8vo.     1901     J 

Sound  Currency.  A  Quarterly  Publication  devoted! 
to  the  Discussion  of  Cuirency  Questions.  Vol.  viii,  |- 
No.  4.     1901    J 

Actuarial  Societv  of  America.  Transactions.  Vol.  vii, 
No.  26.  Oct.,  1901,  and  List  of  Members,  &c. 
8vo.     1901    

American  Economic  Association.     Publications.     3rd^ 
Series.     Vol.  ii.  No.  4.     Comparative  Study  of  the  | 
Administration   of  City    Finances   in  the    United  Y  The  Associatiou 
States,  with  special  reference  to  the  Budget.     F.  R.  \ 
Clow.     8vo.     1901  J 

Sm ithsoniaii  Institution — 

Annual  Report   of    Board    of    Regents   for    vear 
1899-1900.     Plates,  8vo.     1901    

VOL.  LXV.       PAKT  I.  N 


Messrs.  R. 
and  Co. 


Purchased 


The  Society 


G.   Dun 


'] 


The  Institution 
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By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Confd. 

Smithsonian  Institution — Contd. 

Miscellaneous  Collections.      Yol.  42.      The  Smith- ~| 

sonian    Institution:     Documents   relative  to  its  I   rni     t     .-,    .• 
Origin  and  History.     1835-99.     Vol.  i,  1835-87.  f  institution 

Vol.  ii,  1887-99.     8vo.     1901    j 

Uruguay — 

Colon.      Gruia   general   de  Montevideo,  &c.  .  ,  .  Des- 1   mi     t>  e  r^ 

r<    ■       J     •   ■  t    4.-        n            •  1     T    1        1    Iheliureauor  Grene- 
cripcion.      Cxuia  aduunistrativa    Coraercial,   Indus-  >  i  ot  <■  f 

trial  y  Profesional ...     La.  8vo.     1901  : J       ^'""^  btatisties 

I  nternational — 

Bulletin     International      des      Douanes.      (Current  1   nM     -d       j     r  m     i 
numbers.)     8vo. ^ }  ^^^  ^^'^^'^  ^^  ^rade 

The  International  Economist  (printed  in  English  and  "1  m,     -p  Vvi"  i 
French).   Vol.  14,  No.  1,  January,  1902.    Eol.   Paris  J   "^^^^  -f  ublisner 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Statistics  of  Cotton    Spinning  and  Weaving  in    the  "I  The    Statistical  Bu- 

Indian  Mills.     (Current  numbei's)   J        reau 

Tables  relating   to   the  Trade  of  Britisli  India  with  ~| 

British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries,  1896-97  >  The  India  Office 

to  1900-01.     [Cd-972.]     1902 J 

Bengal.      General  Eeport   on   Public  Instruction  in  \  The  Lieutenant-Gro- 

Bengal  in  19U0-01.     Maps,  fol...., J       vernor  of  Bengal 

East  Indian  Railway  Company.     Address  of  Chair-1 

man  at  54th  half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Pro-  I  fpi     p 

prietors,  1901.     (8vo.)     Also,  Diagrams  of  Traflic  |  '      •' 

audited,  first  half-year  of  1901.     Fol J 

l7tli  Indian  National  Congress.     Calcutta,  26t.h  Dec, ' 

1901. 


^. „ —  J —  „^  ^„„^.     ^  „- ^ 

ian  National  Congress.     Calcutta,  26t.h  Dec,  1  rp,     „        , 
Presidential  Address.     36  pp.,  fol.     1901      .  |  -^Jie  secretary 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Census  of  Canada,  1901.     Bulletins  2  and  3.  Rural"!  The   Special   Census 
and  Urban  Population  of  different  Provinces.     8vo.  J       Commissioner 

Sessional   Papers.      Session    1900.      Vols.   12,    N.W.^ 
Police,  Sec.  of  State.     13,  Justice,  Militia,  Miscel- 
laneous   

Sessional  Papers.  Session  1901.  Vols.  1,  Auditor- 
General.  2,  Public  Accounts,  Chartered  Banks, 
Unpaid  Dividends.  3,  Insurance.  4,  Trade  and 
Commerce.  5,  Trade  and  Navigation.  6,  Inland 
Revenue,  Agriculture,  Farms.  7,  Criminal  Statis- 
tics, Archives.  8,  Public  Works,  Railways  and  ,  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot, 
Canals.  9,  Marine  and  Fisheries.  10,  Postmaster,  ''  K.C.M.G. 
Interior.  11,  Indian  affairs,  N.W.  Police.  12, 
Secretary  of  State,  Justice,  Militia.  13,  General 
Election,  Miscellaneous 

Sessional  Papers.      Session    1902.      Adultei-ation   of 
Food.     Report  on,  for  1900-01 

Auditor-General.     Report  of,  for  1900-01.     2  vols 

Biology.     Contributions  to  Canadian  Biology.     Plates. 
1901 * 
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By  wliotn  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


Sir  J.  G.   Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd 

Civil  Service  List  of  Canada,  1901   ^ 

Department   of    the   Interior.      Annual   Report   for 

1900-01.     Plates 

Estimates  for  year  1902-03    

Harbour  Commissioners.     Report  of,  for  1900 

Indian   Affairs.      Annual  Report  of  Department  of, 

for  1900-01.     Plates    

Inspection  of  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.     Report  for 

1900-01 

Labour.     Report  of  Department  of,  for  year  ended 

30th  June,  1901.     67  pp..  Svo ')■ 

iUarine  and  Fisheries.     Annual  Report  of  Department 

of,  1901.     Marine   

Penitentiaries.     Report  of  Minister  of  Justice  as  to, 

for  1900-01   

Postmaster  General.     Report  of,  for  1900-01 

Public  Accounts  for  1900-01     

Public  Works.     Report  of  Minister  of,  for  1900-01  .... 
Trade  and  Commerce.     Report  of  Department  of,  for 

1900-01 

Trade  and  Navigation.     Tables  of,  for  year  1900-01. ...J 
British  Columhia — 

Annual  Report  of  Minister  of  Mines  for  1899  and"] 

1900.  2  vols.,  plates.     Svo I   The   Department  of 

Estimated  amount  and  value  of  mineral  products,  (       Mines 

1901.  3  pp.,  la.  Svo J 

Ontario.      Agricultural  College.     Bulletin  Ifos.  117  1  The  Ontario  Depart- 
andllS.     8vo.     1902 ]     ment  of  Agriculture 


Grenada — 

Report  and  General  Abstracts  of  the  Census  of  1901. 1   The  Colonial  Secre- 
Fol.     1902   J       tary 


New^  South  Wales — 

Census  of  1901.     Bulletin  No.  3,  Ages  of  the  People") 
in  Counties.     No.  4,  Ages  of  the  People  in  Munici- 
palities.    Fol 

Statistician's  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  New 
South  Wales,  1900.     Svo.     1901 }. 

Statistical   Register  for  year  ended  31st  December, 
1900.     Part  2,  Industrial  Wages.     Svo 

Statistics.     Six  States  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
1861  to  1900.     Svo.     1901    ^ 

Picturesque  New  South  Wales.    An  illustrated  Guide' 
for  Settler  and  Tourist.     Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    T.   A.    Coghlan.      123    pp.,   plates,    4to. 
Sydney,  1901    _ 


The         Government 
Statistician 


The  Agent-General 
for  New  South 
Wales 


New  Zealand — 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1901.     (10th  year!   The  Registrar-Gene- 

of  issue  )     Maps  and  diagrams,  &c.,  Svo.     1901  ...  J       ral  of  New  Zealand 
The  Accident  Recorder,  published  by  the  New  Zealand  "| 

Government  Insurance  Department.     Vol.  i,  No.  1.  >  The  Department 

November,  1901.     Svo J 

N    2 
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(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Queensland — 

Census,  31st  March,  1901.     Preliminary  Statemenf..^ 

Vital 'statistics,    1900.       41st     Annual     Report    "of  J>  ^^/     Agent-General 

Registrar-General.     Fol „ |       ^°^'  Queensland 

Year-Book  of  Queensland,  1902.     200  pp.,  8vo.,  map  J 
Queensland  Official  Year-Book,  1901.    Compiled  from  "I  ^     -o     ■^,      p 
official    sources    ...    by    the     Registrar-General.  >■  i     n  r\  i      j 

Plates,  8to J       ^^^  "^  Queensland 

Soutla  Australia — 

Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Statistics  for  year  ending"^ 

31st  March,  1901,  with  prefatory  report.     Fol |  The  Under-Secretary 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1899.     Fol.     1901 J>      and     GoTcrnment 

Census  of  1901.     Part  1,  Summary  Tables.     Fol j       Statist 

StatisticalRegister  for  1900.     Fol.     1901 J 

Census  of  1901.     Part  1,  Summary  Tables.     Fol <       ^     c>^«"'j     t 

'  •'  (_      tor  fe.  Australia 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak  Government   Gazette.      (Current  weekly  "1  The        Government 
numbers)  J       Secretary 


Tasmania — 

batistics  o 
5,  Population.     Fol /      Statistician 


Statistics  of  Tasmania  for  1900.       Parts  3,  Finance.  1  The         Government 


Victoria — 

Census  of  Victoria  (Australia),  1901.    Land  in  Occupa-"] 

tion,  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry.     Sheet  I   The         Government 

Statistical  Register  for  1900.     Parts  4,  Vital  Statistics,  [       Statist 

&c.     5,  Law,  Crime,  &c.     6,  Accumulation    J 

Western  Australia — 

Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for^ 

1899.     Plates,  fol I 

Gold  Production  of  the  World  for  1891-1900.     Sheet,  \  ^,         .        ,  „  , 

„„  [  The     Agent-General 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.    (Current  numbers.)  Fol.  I 

Returns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at  | 
the  Mint  at  various  dates.     Sheets  J 

Supplements     to     Government     Gazette,    containing  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    ....  J       ral,  W.  .-Vustralia 

Australia — 

Australia.  Commonwealth  of.   Parliamentary  Debates.  "1  The    Agent-General 
Session  1901.  Nos.  18— 22.  8vo.  [Melbourne],  1901  J       for  Victoria 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers) The  Board  of  Trade 

Building  Societies.  6th  Annual  Report,  with  Abstract!  The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Annual  Accounts  and  Sfateniciits  of  Societies  for  >■  of  Friendly  So- 
1900.     Part  2,  Abstract  of  Accounts.    f24-L]   1901  J       cieties 

ColonialTmport  Duties,  1901.     (336.)     1901.     8vo The  Board  of  Trade 
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(c)   United  Kingrdom.  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Factories    and    Workshop!-.     Supplement    to    Annual! 

Report  for  1900.     4tli  and  5th  Annual  Returns  of  >  The  Home  Office 

Persons  employed  in  Factories.    [Cd-841.]    1901....  J 
Foreign  Trade   and   Commerce   of    certain    Foreign^ 

Countries     and     British    Possessions.        (Current  j 

monthly  nimibers.)     1901     !   rr,,      -p     vrlnfTval*. 

Gas  Undertakings.    (Local  Authorities.)    (144.)   1900  f  -^^^ -^"^^^  °^ -^^'^"^ 

Gas  Undertakings.     (143.)     1900    | 

Gas  Companies.     (Metropolis.)     (174.)     1901 J 

Health  of  the  Navy.     Statistical  Report  on,  for  1900.  "1  The  Medical  Depart- 

Maps,  8vo.     (316.)     1901 J       ment  of  Navy 

Joint  Stock  Companies.     Return.     (327.)     1901 The  Registrar 

Mines  and  Quarries.     General  Report  and  Statistics"^ 

for  1900.     Part  4,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Statistics.  I 

[Cd-959.]     Diagrams.     1902    .'^^ | 

Mines  and  Quarries.  General  Rejaort  and  Statistics  for  )■  The  Home  OfRce 

1901.  Advanceproofsof  Fatal  Accidents  and  Deaths  I 

during  1901,  and  of  Tables  of  Output  of  Coals,  &c.,  | 

and  numbers  employed  during  1901.     Kol.     1902. ...J 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other"^ 

Possessions  of  the  United  KiTigdom  in  each  year  I 

from  1886 to  1900.  38th No.    [Cd-7ol.]    8vo.    1901  j 
Statistical    Tables    relating    to    Colonial    and   other  ^  The  Board  of  Trade 

Possessions   of   United   Kingdom.     Part  24,  1899. 

[Cd-922.]     Fol.     1902  | 

Tramways.     (Street  and  Road.)     (315.)     1900 J 

Woods,    Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.     79th   Report  \  .^,     PniTin-.i««;nnP,-, 

of  Commissioners,  dated  June,  1901.     (239.)     1901  /  ^^^"^  ^.ommissioneis 
Horse  Purchase  in  Austio-Hungary.     Report  of  Com- ^ 

mittee,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  I 

[Cd-882.]    1902 | 

South  Africa.     Further  papers  relating  to  Working  [  p       ,        -, 

of  Refugee  Camps.     [Cd-902.]     1902 ^  ^^i^cna^ea 

South   Africa.      Concentration    Camf)s    Commission. 

Report  on  the  Concentration  Camps  in  South  Africa,  ' 

by  the  Committee  of  Ladies  .  .  .     [Cd-893.]     1902J 


Agriculture.   Journal  of  the  Board  of.   Vol.  viii,  No.  3. 1   The  Board  of  Agri- 


Qreat  Britain — 
griculture.  J 
1901 /      culture 

England  and  Wales — 

British     Museum.       Catalogue    of    Printed    Books. 

Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)     4to 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information Purchased 


i-  The  Trustees 


Census  of  1901.     County  of  London.     Area,  houses,^ 

and  population  ;  also  Population  classified  by  Ages,  I   The  Registrar- Gen e- 

Condition  as  to  Marriage,  Occupations,  Birthplaces,  |       ral  of  England 

and  Infirmities.     [Cd-875.]     Map.     1902 J 

London  County  Council — 

London  Statistics,  1899-1900.     Vol.  x.     Diagrams,  ] 
fol.     1901 I 

Report  on  Fires  in  London  during  1901.     Fol I   The  London  County 

Report   of    Medical   Officer  of    Health   for   1900.  f      Council 
Diagrams,  fol.     1901 | 

Technical  Education  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)  J 
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Donations-   Contd. 

.  J'.v  wliom  I'reseiited 

Donations.  ,     („),£„  not  purchased). 

(c)  United  Kingdom,  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  Wales — Contd. 

London    School   Board.      Report  of  School  Manage- 1   The     School     Board 

ment  Committee  for  jear  ended  Lady-day,  1901  ....  J       for  London 
London.    Report  of  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Metro-  \  p      i        i 

polls  for  1900.     [Cd-881.]     1902    j- jrurcnasca 

London  University  Grazette.     (Current  numbers)    The  UniTersity 

London  G-azette-     No.  27395.     7th  Jan.,  1902.     Con- 1  p^jj-pi^^gg^i 

taining  Corn  Prices.     Fol J 

Wandsworth       Report  of   Council  of    Metropolitan  |  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^.j^^.j. 

Borough  01,  for  year  1900-01.     Map,  &c.,  8vo J 

Manchester.     Ship  Canal.     Tables  showing  Trade  of  "^ 

Manchester  Port  during  1894-1900  and  its  position  I  j^^.j^^^.^^^j^g^^^,^^^ 

as  compared  with  other  Ports  oi  the  United  K.iiig-  j 

dom.     Sheets,  fol J 

Tunhridge  Wells.    Borough  of .    Abstract  of  Accounts  "1  Mr.  J.  W.   Forster, 

for  year  ended  31st  Mar.,  1901.     8to J       Boro'  Accountant 

West  Hartlepool.    Full  Abstract  of  Accounts,  1900-01,  1    The     Borough     Ac- 

and  Report  thereon.     8vo.     1901 J       countant 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  1  rp.     Department 
Journal.     Vol.  ii,  No.  2,  Dec,  1901 J  ^  ' 

Scotland — 

Education.     Code   of  Regulations   for   Day   Schools,  1   The    Scotch   Eduea- 

with  Appendices  ..  .     i  Cd-9G0.]     8vo.     1902 f      tion  Department 

Report   on   Judicial   Statistics  for  1900.     [Cd-h78.]  "1  Pm-ciiogpci 

Glasgoio.     Census,   1901.      Report  on  Glasgow:    itsl  r^^g  Medical  Oillcer 
Sanitary  Districts  and  Municipal  Wards,  by  A.  K.  >         ..  jigQUii 
Chalmers,  M.D.     65  pp.,  fol.     1902    J 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Atkinson  (Edward)  — 

The  Race  Problem  :  its  possible  solution.     8  pp.,  8vo.  "1 

1901 \-  The  Author 

Food  and  Land  Tenure.     30  pp.,  Svo.     1901    J 

Brough  {Bennett  H.).      The   Scarcity  of  Coal.     8  pp.,  ] 

8vo.     1900  J 

Byng  {G.).     Protection:  The  Views  of  a  Manufacturer.  T  -p^,   -g    ^   Q-iusburo- 

xi  -I-  255  pp.     8vo.     1901     J        '      '       '  '' 

Cauderlier  {&.).    La  loi  dcs  naissances.    Atlas  de  demo-~] 

graphic  dynamique.     Etude  presentee  a  la  Societe  de  t  The    Statistical    So- 

Statistique  de  Paris.     IG  pp.  of  maps  and  diagrams,  f      ciety  of  Paris 

Obi.  4to.     Paris,  1901    J 

Chance  (W.).      Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor.      233  pp  ,  1   mi,„  i,,fi,n,. 

8vo.     [1899.]  J   -^^^  Autuor 

Collet  (Clara  E.).    Educated  Working  Women.    Essays T 

on  the  Economic  position  of  Women  Workers  in  the  >  „ 

Middle  Classes,     vi  +  143  pp.     Sm.  8to.     1902 J 

Cunningham  (W.).     An  Essay  on   Western  Civilisation"! 

in  its    Economic   Aspects.      (Mediirval  and   Modern  V  Purchased 

Times.)     xii  +  300  pp.     8vo.     Cambridge,  1900 J 

Dick  (Oeorge  H.).     Indian  Currency  in  1901.     11  pp.,  1  r,,,      A,,ti,„_ 

fol.     Glasgow,  1901    /  xne  aimior 
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Donations — Contd. 

„       ,.  Bv  whom  Piesented 

^onAUox^s.  ^     (,,.,,e„  „jjj  purchased;. 

(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Dighii  (  William) — 

"  Prosperous "  British    India.      A    Revelation    iVoni"^ 
Official    Records,     xlvi  +  661  pp.,    diagrams,  8vo. 

1901  I 

The  Ruining  of  India.     What  the  Official  Eridence  |>  The  Author 

Proves.     32  pp.,  8vo.     1902 

British  Rule  in  India.     Apologetics  and  Criticisms. 
A  Runaway  Apologist  .  .  .  viii  +  56  pp.,  8vo.     1902^ 
Fairlie  {John  A.).     Municipal  Administration,     xiii  +  1  Messrs.      Macmillan 

448  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1901    J      and  Co.,  Limited 

Fanno  (Marco) .   Brevi  Cenni  Storici  sulla  Colonizzazione  "1   rriv,     a    t-y, 

Britannica.     118  pp.,  8vo.     Treviso,  1902  J   "^^^  Author 

Fay  (Frederick  H.).     The  Population  and  Finances  ofT    rm       -»»-      •  ■     i   ct^ 
Boston.      A   Study   of    Municipal  Growth.     33  pp.,  I  ^^^^   Municipal  Sta- 

diagrams,  4to.     Boston,  1901    . .  ...  J       ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Finance.      The  Burden  of  Taxation  and   Debt.      (Re- 
print from  The  Produce  Markets'  Review,  28  Dec, 

1901.)     [Anon.]     15  pp.,  8vo.     1901 

Fornasari  di  I'erce  (Fttore)- — • 

Le  Morti  per  Malattie  del  Sislema  nervoso  in  Italia"^ 

nelDecennio  1887-96.     10  pp.,  8vo.     1899 I 

Alcune     osservazioni     di     natura     economica      circa  | 
r  aumento  dei  Pazzi  ricoverati  in  Italia.     15  pp.,  | 

8to.     1899    I 

Sul  Valore  sociale  dei  Pazzi.     24  pp.,  8vo.     1899 [■  The  Author 

Le  Condizioni  dei  Manicomi  e  degli  Alienati  in  Italia 
(1896-99).      Appunti     statistici    e    considerazioni.  | 

23  pp.,  8vo.     1900  

•Per  la  Biometria  dei  Medici.     12  pp.,  8vo.     1901     ....  | 

La  Necrotocia  in  Italia.     9  pp.,  8vo.     1901    J 

Foville  (Alfred  de).     Etudes  economiques  et  statistlques' 
sur  la  propriete  fonciere.     Le  Morcellement.     283  pp., 

8to.     Paris,  1885    

Gar  eke  (Finite).     Manual  of  Electrical  Undertakings"!  rp,     p,         •■< 

.  .  .  1901-02.     Vol.  vi,  8vo.    1901 J  ^^^^  Compiler 

Giinton  (George) — 
Principles  of  Social  Economics  inductively  considered T 

and  practically  applied,  witli  criticisms  on  current  I  p    ,  .i         i 
theories.      2nd  edit,      xxiii  +  464  pp.,  8vo.     New  | 

York,  1897    J 

Wealth  and  Progress  :   A  Critical  Examination  of  the  ] 

Wages  Question.     7th  edit,     xxiii  +  385  pp.,  8vo.  >  „ 

New  York,  1897 J 

Giiyot    (Yves).      Les    Indigenes   de   I'Afrique   du   Sud.  "1   rpi       t    fi 

Les  Yaalpens.     16  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1901   J    . 

Leroy-Beaidieii    (Paid).       Traite    de    la    Science    desl 

Finances.     6*^  edition.     Tomes  1,  Des  revenus  publics.  [  p      Vi-  -  d 
2,  Le  Budget  et  le  Credit  public.     2  toIs.,  8vo.    Paris,  \      ^ 

1899  J 

Ilaltbie   (Milo   May).      English  Local  Government  of]  rp.      pi       ■^-     tt   • 
to-day.    A  Study  of  the  relations  of  Central  and  Local  y  >     ^ -u 

Government.     287  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1897 J       ''^'''^^  -i^iDrary 

Mayr  (Georg  von) — 

BegrifP  und  Gliederung  der  Staatswissenschaften  ...  1 

66  pp.,  8vo.     Tubingen,  1901    ^  The  Author 

Selbstmordstatistik.     24  pp.,  8vo.     Jena,  1901 J 
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By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(d)  Authors,  &c. —  Contd. 
Neivcomb    (S.    T.).      Mechanical    Tabulation    of    the] 

Statistics  of  Agriculture  in  the  12th   Census  of  the  V  Mr.  H.  Hollerith 

United  States.     33  pp..  plates,  8vo.     Phila  ,  1901 J 

Nicholson  (J.  SMeld).    Principles  of  Political  Economy.  "I   r^^g  Author 

Vol.  iii.     Books  4  and  5.  8vo.     1901    J 

Porter  {Son.  Robert  P.).   Municipal  Trading  in  England 
and  the  United  States.     An  Address  ..  .    35  pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1901  ; 

"  Practical."     How  to  bring  about  an  early  improYcment  1 

in  Trade.     [Anon.]     8  pp.,  8vo.     Bristol,  1895    J 

Eozenraad    {€.).      Table    conipariug    Gold    and    Silver"! 

Stock  of   the  principal  Banks  of   Issue,  their  Bank  ^  The  Compiler 

rate,  &c.,  at  end  of  1900  and  1901.     Sheet J 

Scott  {W.  R.).     The  King's  and  Queen's  Corporation! 

for  the  Linen  Manufacture  in  Ireland.     8  pp.,  8vo.  V  The  Author 

1901  -J 

Seyd  {Richard).     Statistics  of  Failures  m  tlie  United  \  r^^^^  Compiler 

Kingdom  during  1901.     Eol J 

Shaw  {James  J.).     Municipal  Trading.      An  Address T 

delivered  to  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  V  The  Author 

of  Ireland.     16  pp.,  Svo.     Dublin,  1901 J 

Shee  (Georffe  F.).      The    Briton's    First  Duty.      The] 

case  for  Conscription  ...     148  pp.,  8vo.     Diagrams.  V  The  Army  League 

1901  J 

Sidgioiclc  {Henri)).  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  1   purchased 

3rd  Edition,     xxiv  +  592  pp.,  8vo.     1901 J 

Swarte    {Victor   de).      De   Lille   aux    Portes    de   Fcr.  1   rj^^^  ^^^i^^^. 

39  pp.,  Svo.     Lille,  1902   ; J 

Wagner   {Adolph).       Finanzwissenschaft.       Theil     4."] 
Specielle  Steuerlehre.    (Praxis  der  Besteurung.)    Die  1   pi^j.^iased 
Deutsche     Besteueruns    des    19    Jahrhunderts  •  •  •  [ 

xxiv  +  852  pp.,  Svo.     Leipzig,  1901    J 

Welton  {Thomas  A.).     The  Water  Difficulty  :  ■  A  sug-  \  rj-j^^  Author 
gested  Solution.     16  pp.,  Svo.     1901  J 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.      Journal.     Vol.  Ix.     Plates,  \  _ 

Svo.     1902   ••••  J 

Liverpool  Literarv  and  Philosophical  Society.    Proceed-  ] 

ings  during  the" 90th  Session,  1900-01.    No.  55.     Svo.  V  The  Society 
1901  J 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Public  House  Licences :  ) 
Sir  W.  II.  Honldsivorth .  An  International  Gold  | 
Coinage :    C.  H.  Swan.     The   Metric,   Decimal,  and  \-  „ 

Imperial    Systems    of  Weights    and   Measures  .  .  .  :  | 
E.  E.  Wollmer J 

Peabody  Donation  Fund.     37th  Annual  Keport  of  the  1  rj,j^g  Secretary 
Governors,  for  1901.    4to J 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.    Journal.   Vol.  Ixii.    Plates,  |  rpj^g  gopjet^ 
Svo.     1901   •. ;■•/  ^     • 

Roval   Institution.     Proceedings.      Vol.   xvi.      Part  2.  \  rpj^g  Institute 
No.  94.    Plates,  Svo. ;  also  List  of  Members,  &c,    1901/ 
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Uonatious. 
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(when  not  purcliaaed). 


Annual  Trade  Circulars — 

Hehmith  Schwartze  and  Co.     Annual  Wool  Report"^ 

for  1901.     Fol 

Maclean  and  Henderson.     Review  of  the  Insurance 

Share  Market  in  1901.     Fol.     (Stirlii)g)    

Pixley  and  Abell.     Annual  Trade  Circular  for  1901.... 

Weddel  (W.  and  Co.).    Annual  Review  of  the  Frozen  }■  The  Firms 

Meat  Trade  in  1901  ;  with  Chart 

William  Tattersall's  Cotton  Trade  Circular  for  1901.... 
Woodhouse  (Messrs.  C.  M.  and  C).     Annual  Trade 

Circulars  for  1901 ,  relating  to  Cocoa  and  Cinchona 

Bark  and  Quinine.     2  parts,  4to J 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British). 

Biometrika  :  a  Journal  for  the  Statistical  study  of  Biolo- 
gical Problems.      Vol.    i,    Part  2.      January,    1902.  \-  Purchased 
Diagrams  

Brewers'  Almanack  and  Wine  and  Spii-it  Trade  Annual  1  tit     pom 
for  1902      8vo J       ^'     '     '      ^''8*'^ 

Licensed  Yictuallers  Official  Annual  (9th  year  of  issue)  1   i^      «,,      , -p  -r\ 
for  1902.     8vo J 

Mitchell's   Newspaper  Press   Directoi-y.      57th  Annual  1   mu    p  v,r  i 
issue,  1902.     La.  8vo.     1902    j-  xne  ruDiisners 


Periodicals,  dx.,  Purchased. 


Almanach  de  Gotha,  1902. 

Banking  Almanac,  1902. 

British  Almanac,  1902. 

County  Councils  .  .  .  Companion,  1902. 

Financial  Reform  Almanack,  1902. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1902. 

Howe's  Classified  Directory  to  Metropolitan  Charities,  1902. 

Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  for  1902. 

Whitaker's  Almanack,  1902. 

Willing's  Press  Guide,  1902. 
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IX.— PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MAERIAGES— To  30th  September,  1901. 

BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1901. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1901-1895,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Calendar  Years,  1901- 

1895: — Nimhers. 

Years 

1901. 

'00. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

929,270 
551,316 

257,245 
926,304 
587,459 

262,334 
928,646 
581,799 

255,379 
923,165 
552,141 

249,145 
921,693 
541,487 

242,764 
915,331 
526,727 

228,204 
922,291 
568,997 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1901-1895. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1901. 

'00. 

1899. 

•98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

^Vrarch No. 

43,793 

48,868 

44,512 

45,143 

44,708 

43,266 

39,627 

J  line    ,, 

72,038 

71,408 

72,389 

70,108 

68,844 

65,938 

60,665 

September     „ 

72,137 

69,744 

72,016 

66,497 

65,927 

65,057 

61,048 

December     „ 

— 

72,225 

73,417 

73,631 

69,666 

68,503 

66,864 

(II.)  Births: — Numbers. 


(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Number 

J. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

1901. 

'00. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

146,606 

181,313 

147,356 

150,705 

143,323 

136,713 

170,102 

June   „ 

128,590 

141,587 

131,749 

127,149 

126,318 

124,939 

130,399 

September    „ 

139,283 

133,090 

153,719 

141,712 

139,079 

126,550 

133,847 

December     ,, 

136,837 

131,469 

148,975 

132,575    132,767 

138,525 

134,649 

1902.J 


Registrar -GeneraVs  Iteport : — England. 


is; 


Annual    Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and    Deaths,  per  i,ooo   Persons 
Living  m  the  Years  1901-1895,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1901-1895  -.—General  Ratios. 


Years 

1901. 

Mean 
•91-1900. 

1900. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

Estmtd.  Popln.^ 
of    England 
and      Wales  1 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

32.617, 

— 

3-,26i, 

31,908, 

3i,555> 

31,202, 

30,849, 

30,497, 

Persons   Mar-  "1 
ried  J 

Births 

28-5 
16-9 

15-6 

29-9 
i8-2 

15-9 

28-7 
18-2 

16-4 

29-1 
18-2 

16-2 

29-3 
17-5 

16-0 

29-5 
17-4 

15-7 

29-6 
170 

15-0 
30-2 

Deaths 

18-7 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1901-1895. 
(I.)  Persons  Maebied  : — Ratio  per  t,ooo. 


Q,rs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1901. 

10-9 
17-7 
17-5 

Mean 
•91-1900 

1900. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

March 

il"7 
i6-6 
i6'4 
17-6 

11-0 
17-8 
17-2 

17-8 

11-3 
18-2 
17-9 
18-3 

11-6 
17-8 
16-7 
18-5 

11-6 
17-7 
16-8 
17-7 

11-3 
17-1 
16-7 
17-6 

10-5 

June 

16-0 

September  

December    

15-9 
17-4 

(II.)  BiKTHS: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  

1901. 

.Mean 
'91-1900. 

1900.    !    1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

28-8 
28-7 
28-6 
27-8 

30-5 
30-4 
29-7 
28-8 

30-2 
29-2 
28-6 
26-9 

29-4 
30-1 
28-8 
28-1 

29-8 
29-5 
29-6 

28-2 

30-6 
29-1 
29-8 

28-7 

29-0 
30-0 
29-4 
30-0 

31-9 

June 

September  

December    

30-7 
30-2 

28-2 

(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,ooc. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

1901. 

Mean 
'91-1900. 

20-6 

1 7*5 
i6'9 

17-7 

1900. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

18-2 
15-8 
16-9 
16-6 

22-8 
17-6 
16-4 
16-2 

18-7 
16-6 
19-1 

18-5 

19-4 
16-2 
17-8 
16-7 

18-6 
16-2 
17-7 
16-9 

17-8 
16-2 
16-3 

17-8 

22-G 

June 

17-2 

September  

December    

17-4 
17-5 
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B. — Special  Town  Table : — Population  ;  Birth-Eate  and  Death-Eate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1901,  in  Thirty-Three  Large  Towns. 


Cities  aud  Boroughs. 


Kstiraated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1901. 


30th  March,  1901. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Annual  Rate  to  i,ooo  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


Births.    Deaths 


29th  June,  1901. 
C2nd  Quarter.) 


Birtlis.     Deaths 


28th  Sept.,  1901. 
(.3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths 


28lh  Dec.,  1901. 
(4tli  Quarter.)  " 


Births.     Deaths. 


Thirty-three  towns 

London*    

West  Ham    

Croydon    

Brighton    

Portsmouth  

Plymouth 

Bristol   

Cardiff  

Swansea 

Wolverhampton  ... 

Birmingham 

Norwich     

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Derby    

Birkenhead  

Liverpool  

Bolton   

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Hudflersfield     

Halifax 

Bradford    

Leeds 

Sheflleld     

Hull   

Sunderland    

Gatesliead 

Newcastle 


11,465. 

4,543: 
z68; 

134: 
123: 

189: 

I07: 
3^9: 

165; 

94: 


,oz6 

,757 
,868 
,665 
,668 
.907 
,974 
,831 
,308 
,618 


94-467 
523,284 
111,997 
212,498 
240,400 
106,076 

1 11,203 
686,332 
168,748 

544,934 
221,526 

137,382 

97,295 

127,714 

"3,117 

94,998 
105,1 13 
280,161 

430,489 
382,129 
241,622 

146,937 
1 10,492 
215,516 


29-6 

29-5 
29-8 
26-9 
23-5 
26-8 
28-9 
27-5 
26-4 
27-3 

34-6 
32-6 
29-4 
27-6 
29-0 
26-0 

27-5 
36-2 
27-5 
30-6 
31-2 
22-6 
22-5 
24-7 
30-0 

21-2 
23-4 
21-9 
28-7 
35-6 
33-7 
35-() 
35-0 
29-3 


19-2 

i8-7 
I3'7 
i3"6 
i7'6 

17-3 
25-0 
I9'6 

I5'9 
19*6 

17-9 

20-9 

21*2 

i5'4 

19-4 

i6"o 

18-5 
26-0 
17-2 

22"3 

i6-8 
i«;*2 
17-8 
i9'5 

i6'4 
i8-6 
i6-2 
19-2 
20-3 
19-9 
21-3 

20'I 

19"  6 


29-5 

28-8 
33-4 
27-1 
24-5 
27-1 
26-5 
27-5 
31-9 
31-0 

32-2 
32-2 
27-5 
30-9 
28-3 
29-3 

29-9 
32-1 

28-2 
29-1 
28-0 
23-9 
27-4 
28-5 
32-2 

23-3 
22-9 
24-0 
30-9 
32-1 
33-1 
35-3 
36-8 
32-4 


i6'9 

i6'o 
14-4 
J0*6 


i5"7 
i5'5 
15*3 
14-2 
i9"6 

17-2 
19*0 
15-1 

H"5 
i8-o 
15*0 

'5 '4 

20-6 

i8-6 

20"  I 

i8-8 
i8-2 
17-2 
i8-i 
i9"7 

i6'o 
'7-3 
i7'3 
i6-8 

17*5 
16-4 
19'6 
I9'6 
19-1 


29-2 

28-9 
35-8 
27-0 
23-6 
28-2 
27-0 
27-2 
32-4 
29-5 

32-4 
32-2 
27-9 
28-1 
28-9 
27-1 

27-5 
31-2 
27-8 
26-0 
25-8 
22-6 
28-8 
26-5 
30-1 

22-6 
22-9 
23-5 
30-0 
32-4 
34-0 
34-7 
37-6 
331 


19-2 

17-1 
21-8 
14*0 

17-5 

21"I 
I5"2 
12-8 

i3"4 
i6-2 

i6'9 
21-4 

17  "5 
17-1 
19-2 
15-6 

23-0 

23"9 
19-9 

23  "4 
23'5 
i9'5 
2ro 
19-9 

22'5 

i7'i 
14-4 

1  7'o 

22"0 

23-8 

20-8 

25*4 

27'7 
25"5 


28-8 

28-0 
35-1 
24-7 
24-7 
27-9 
26-0 
25-8 
29-6 
28-9 

29-3 
31-2 

27-8 
28-0 
26-8 
27-0 

29-3 
31-7 
26-9 
301 
31-7 
26-4 
25-4 
24-3 
27-6 

22-5 
20-3 
22-0 
30-0 
331 
32-1 
35-4 
37-3 
30-4 


i8-6 

i8-3 
18-5 

13*2 

i7"o 
i6-i 
i6"9 
i6-2 
i';"9 
16-5 

i6-3 
20-7 

20"2 
15-6 
17-0 

i3"7 
i6-6 

20*6 

I7'4 

22'0 
21-8 
19-0 
20'6 
20'9 

15*5 

14-9 

i5"9 

i8-7 
20-6 
17-2 
i8-8 
i8-6 

2>"3 


*  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  situated  outside  the  County  of  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  persons 
not  belonging  to  London  occurring  in  the  W^illesden  Workhouse  at  Hackney,  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals,  aud  in  the 
Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  within  the  County  of  London.  The  deaths  in  the 
provincial  towns  have  been  similarly  corrected. 
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C. — Divisional  Table: — Marriage.s  in  the  Year  ending  ZOth  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  Z\st  December,  1901,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


1 

- 

Arka 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

Enumerated 

PofULATION, 

1901. 
(Unrevised.) 

4                      5                      6                     7 
Markiagks  in  Quarters  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(Kiigland  and  Wales.) 

.31st 

December, 

1900. 

31st 
March, 
1901. 

30th 
June, 
1901. 

30th 

September, 

1901. 

Engld.  «t  Wales....  To^aZs 

37,326,962 

No. 

32,526,075 

No. 

72,225 

No. 
43.793 

No. 

72,038 

No. 
72,137 

I.  Iiondon 

74.839 

3.994,374 
3,247,169 
3,126,517 

5,023,292 
4,051,193 
3,495,711 

1,944.713 
3,721,091 

3,536,522 

5,111,541 

4,536,063 

3,312,163 
2,181,103 
1,891,922 

1,913,082 
3,679,264 
2,042,151 

5,233,586 
3,596,395 
2,128,633 

2,011,711 

10,991 

6,878 
4,317 
4.295 

3,884 
8,512 
4,768 

10,646 
8,263 

4.759 

4,912 

6,488 

3,839 
2,149 
2,105 

2,401 
4,760 
2,609 

7,768 
5,057 
3,560 

3,057 

10,766 

6,553 
4,144 
3,444 

3,845 
8,215 
5.159 

12,197 
8,321 

5.110 

4,284 

11,832 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern  

6,548 
4,437 

3,680 

3,639 
8,091 
4,459 

12,575 
7,959 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

Yii.  North  Midland 

Till.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorksliire  

X.  Northern    

4,671 
4,246 

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 

8 

9             10             11             13 
BiKTHs  in  each  Quarter  of  1901  ending 

13           14            15            16 

Deaths  in  each  Quarter  of  1901  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(Endand  and  Wales.) 

31st 
March. 

30th 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

31st 
March. 

30th 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

ENGLD.&  Waxes.... To^aZ* 

No. 
231,904 

No. 
233,518 

No. 
234,932 

No. 
228,916 

No. 
146,606 

No. 
128,590 

No. 
139,283 

No. 
136,837 

I.  London 

34,077 

20,183 
14.592 
13.598 

11,261 

27,116 
14,845 

37,267 
25,816 
17,451 

15,698 

32,656 

20,206 
14,389 
13,317 

11,569 
28,044 
15,356 

36,974 
26,486 
18,259 

16,262 

32,753 

20,768 
14,871 
13,824 

11,748 
27,524 
15.368 

36,241 
26,973 
18,573 

16,289 

31,712 

20,382 
14,208 
13,.577 

11,183 
27,132 
14,606 

37,487 
25,926 
17,653 

15,050 

21,120 
13,130 

8,4' 3 
8,000 

8,779 
17,162 

8,597 

25,105 

15,990 

9,897 

10,415 

17,625 

11,083 
6,962 
6,697 

7,252 
15,148 

7,702 

23,207 

14.638 

9,060 

9,216 

18,946 

11.834 
7.398 
7,474 

6,121 
14,706 

8,302 

26,476 
17,247 
12,066 

8,713 

20,149 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

11,982 

7,409 
7,406 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

7,128 
15,444 

7,980 

24,795 
15,850 

X.  Northern  

9,832 

XI.  Monmthsh.&Wales 

8,862 
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D. — General  Meteorological  Table, 

[Abstracted   from   tlie   particulars  supplied   to   the 


Temperature  of 


1901. 
Mouths. 


.Ian. .. 
Feb... 
Mar. 


April 
-May.. 
Juue 

.Means. 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Means 


Oct.... 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Means 


-Mean. 


38  •? 
39-0 


37-8 


Diflf.  niff. 
from  from 
Aver-     Aver- 


age of 

ISO 

Years. 


+  1-9 
-3^1 
-2-1 


-1-1 


48-2 

+  2^0 

53-2 

+  0-6 

58-8 

+  0-4 

•4  I   +1-0 


..  64-8 
..'  62-3 
..    57-0 


.    61  7 


50 -0 

.    41-3 

39-9 

43-9 


-1-3 -0 
-(-1^3 


-I- 1-9 


H-1-0 
-1-3 
+  0^8 


-t-0-2 


age  of 

60 
Years. 


-1-0 -3 
-3-7 
-2-6 


-2-0 


-1-1 -2 
+  0-5 
-0-3 


-l-0*5 


4-2-5 
-1-0-8 
-1-0-6 


-1-1 -3 


-1-0-8 
-2-4 
+  0-1 


-0-5 


Evaporation 


Mean. 


Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

60 
Years 


37-1  I  +0 
33-7  -3 
36-7  '  -2 


35-8 


43 -C 

48-6 
52-8 


48- 


59-5  I  +\ 
57-0  '  -0 
54-2  i  -0 


'56-9  I  +0 


48-2 
39-0 
38-2 


41-8 


-1-0 


Meau. 


35-0 
30-3 
33-6 


33-0 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

60 
Years 


-1-0-2 
-4-8 
_o  .0 


38-7  j-1-5 
43-8  I  -1-0 
47-4  1  -3-3 


43-3 


-1-9 


•TO  Z 
52-3 
50-9 


52-8 


-1-2-6 
-1-7 
-0-1 


4-0-3 


Air — 
Daily  Range. 


Mean 


9-7 

8-9 

11-2 


9-9 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

60 
Years. 


4-0-3 

_o  .0 


-1-8 


18-7 
20-1 
20-0 


19-6 


4-0-4 
-0-3 
-1-0 


-0-3 


20-8 
17-2 


20-1 


4-1-3 
4-1-0 
-1-1 


4-0  4 


Water 
of  the 

Thames 


45-7 
36-2 
36-1 


39-3 


+  0-2 
-3-G 
-0-3 


-1-2 


15-0 
10-7 
9-4 


11-7 


-0-C 
-0-5 
00 


0-0 


Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 


In. 

•204 


-1C9 
•193 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

60 
Years. 


In. 
--010 


-037 
•020 


-•022 


Weight 
of  Vapour 

in  a 
Cu1)ic  Foi.t 

of  Air. 


Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age ot 

60 
Years. 


Grs. 

2^4 


2-0 
2-3 


Gr. 

0-0 


-0-4 
-0-2 


-0-2 


235 

-•015 

2-7 

286 

-•010 

3-2 

328 

--043 

3-7 

283 

-  -023 

3-2 

-0-2 
-0-2 
-0-3 


-0-2 


•436 
-393 


4-  -022 
--023 


•401 


•307 
-214 
■213 


-245 


•002 


4-  •OOl 
-•034 
-  -004 


-012 


4-8 
4  3 
4-2 


4-0-1 
-0^4 
-0-1 


-0-1 


0-3 

2-5 


-0-3 
-0-4 
-0-1 


-0^3 


Note. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signities 

(Compiled  from  observations 
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for  the  Year  ended  Z\st  December^  1901. 

Kcgistrar-Gciieial  by  Jamks  Glaishkr,  F.R.S.,  &c.] 


Degree 

lleadiiii; 

\\t 

jrlit 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Readir 

%  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. | 

of 
Humidity. 

of 
Barometer. 

Cubic  Koot 
of  Air. 

Rain. 

Numlier  of  ^ 
it  was 

ights 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 

at 
Night. 

High- 
est  . 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1901. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
iiSie  of 

60 
Years. 

Diir. 

from 

^-'-  ;^e"f 

60 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
a;;e  of 

60 
Veai-.i. 

Anuit. 

Diff. 
from 

Aver- 
aj;e  of 

8G 
Years. 

At  or 
l)elow 
30°. 

Be- 
tween 

30° 
and 

40°. 

12 

Above 

40°. 

Months. 

89 

+  2 

In.     1     In. 
29-860!  +-089 

Gvs. 
555 

Grs. 
+   1 

In. 

0-76 

In. 

-108 

Miles. 
308 

17 

17-6 

44-5 

January 

83 

-  1 

29  -881  1  +  -078 

559 

+  6 

0-86 

-0-70 

259 

22 

6 

0 

14-0 

36-3 

Teh. 

83 

+   2 

29-592    --150 

550 
555 

0 

2-17 

+  0-G3 

3S9 

15 

16 

0 

19-0 

36-6 

March 

85 

+   1 

29-778    +-004 

+  2 

Sum  i   Sum 
3-79    -1-15 

Mean 
319 

Sum 
54 

Sum 
34 

Sum 

Lowest 
14-0 

Highst 
44-5 

Means 

69 

-10 

29-676 

-•074 

541 

-  2 

1-81 

+  0  13 

330 

18 

10 

2 

20-8 

44-3 

April 

70 

-  7 

29-911 

+  •121 

540 

0 

1-7B 

-0-20 

273 

10 

18 

3 

23-3 

52-0 

May 

67 

-  7 

29  -879 

+  -065 

533 

+  1 

1-49 

-0-45 

274 

1 

15 

14 

27-8 

53-5 

June 

69 

-  8 

29  -S22 

+  -037 

538 

0 

Sum 
5-09 

Sum 
-0-52 

.Mean 

292 

Sum 
29 

Sum 

43 

Sum 

19 

Lowest 
20-8 

Hi■.'ll^t 
53-5 

Means 

71 

-  4 

29-825 

+  -029 

525 

-  3 

1-72 

-0-80 

175 

0 

2 

29 

32-8 

55-0 

July 

70 

-  6 

29-872 

+  -089 

529 

-  1 

2-03 

-0-31 

252 

0 

7 

24 

36-4 

53-8 

August 

78 

_    0 

29-745 

--06i 

531 

-  2 

1  -35 

-0-96 

222 

1 

11 

18 

28-0 

50-1 

Sept. 

73 

-  4 

29-814 

+  -018 

528 

-2 

Sum 

5-10 

Sum 

-2  07 

Mean 
216 

Sum 

1 

Sum 

20 

Sum 
71 

Lowest 

28-5 

Highst 
55-0 

Means 

8i 

-  4 

29 -745 

+  •028 

539 

-  1 

2-60 

-0-16 

247 

12 

11 

8 

25-0 

52-0 

October 

83 

-  7 

29  -990 

+  •238 

555 

+  7 

0-67 

-1-67 

290 

17 

7 

6 

12-2 

43-8 

Nov. 

87 

_    0 

29-476 

-•294 

547 

—   5 

3-03 

+  1-05 

344 

20 

9 

2 

16-6 

47-3 

Dec. 

85 

-  4 

29-737 

-■009 

547 

0 

Sum 
6-30 

Sum 
-0-78 

Mean 

294 

Sum 
49 

Sum 

27 

Sum 
16 

Lowest 
12-2 

Hiffhst 
52-0 

Means 

below  the  average,  and  that  the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average, 
made  at  Greenwich.; 
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E. — Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  PAurERiSM  in   each 
Quarter  of  1899-1900-01. 


Average  Price 

8    of 

Pauperism. 

2341.  per 

Discount 

Whkat 

Mkat  per  Pound  at 

the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase).  J 

Coal 

Quarterly 
the  Number 

Average  of 
of  Paupers 

Cent. 

Minimum 

per 

(Seaborne) 
in  the 

Quarters 
ending 

Consols 

charged  by 

Quarter 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Last  Day  of  each  Week. 

(for  Money) 
per 

the  Bank 
of 

England 

and 
Wales.t 

London 
Market 

In- 

Sec- 

First 

In- 

Sec- 

I'iist 

looZ.  Stock.* 

England.* 

ferior 
Qual- 

ond 
Qual- 

Qual- 

ferior 
Qual- 

ond 
Qual- 

Qual- 

per Ton.§ 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

ity. 

1899 
Mar.  31 

£     s.  d. 
110  17  10 

£ 

3-28 

s.     d. 
26     3 

d. 

d. 

51 

d. 
61 

d. 

d. 

71 

d. 

Si 

s.     d. 

1'/      - 

214,955 

5C5. 147 

June 30 

10912    1 

3*00 

25     1 

3* 

5^ 

6f 

5 

71 

81 

17     -11 

198,929 

490,879 

Sept.  30 

105  14    2 

3*43 

25     2 

.U 

5t 

ei 

4i 

7i 

8i 

17     -11 

191,416 

481,004 

Dec.  31 

10211    8 

5"30 

26     4 

li 

5^ 

7f 

5 

n 

84 

20      3 

204,657 

479,690 

1900 
Mar.  31 

10015    9 

4"34 

25  11 

4f 

6^ 

78 

S^ 

71 

8^ 

23     9 

212,435 

491,954 

June  30 

101    2    5 

3-70 

25     9 

4l 

6i 

7* 

5i 

8t 

9i 

21     4 

194,933 

476,260 

Sept.  30 

98    9    1 

3-80 

28     7 

4f 

6f 

7^ 

45 

8 

9 

23     - 

189,280 

469,622 

Deo.  31 

98   4    6 

4' 00 

27     4 

4t 

6i 

7i 

4* 

71 

8i 

23     I 

203,698 

474,826 

1901 
Mar.  31 

9615    3 

4"47 

26     3 

3i 

51 

61 

5 

7i 

9 

21     =; 

215,957 

492,189 

June 30 

94   411 

3-76 

27     1 

^i 

5i 

ei 

4i 

7i 

Si 

18  II 

200,924 

483,010 

Sept.  30 

93  11    7 

3 '00 

26  11 

3i 

6 

6i 

4i 

7* 

8i 

17     5 

196,848 

477,564 

Dec.  31 

92  10  10 

3-67 

26     7 

ii 

6 

H 

4^ 

7i 

8f 

19     5 

212,667 

482,243 

*  Furnished  by  the  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

t  As  published  by  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture. 

X  Furnished  bv  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  The  prices  of  coal  are  furnislied  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  OfBce. 

H  Sunderland  coal  only. 


Y.— Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Kate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1901-1899. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Piipulation 

Estimated 

ill  the  middle 

of  1901. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Kate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yeai-s 

Town  Districts. 

1901. 

Mean 
91-1900. 

1900. 

1899. 

The  100  Towns,  together" 
with    all     Registration 
Sub  -  Districts     three  - 
fourths  of  the  populati  on 
of  which,  as  enumerated 
in    IWII,  resided  within 
the  bonndaries  of  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts     _ 

4,223,075 

22,426,288 

fMareli .. 
J  June  .... 

]  Sept 

[Dec 

Year  .... 

18-7 
16-2 
18-2 
17-5 

21*0 

i8-i 
i8-2 

18-5 

230 
18-1 
17-7 
17-0 

19-5 
17-0 
20-8 
19-4 

17-7 

18-9 

18-9 

19-2 

33,103,887 

10,190,713 

Year  .... 

fMareli .. 
J  June    .. 

]  Sept 

i^Dec 

15-3 

i6-7 

16-6 

16-2 

Country  Districts. 
All  the  rcmaininif  Regis-" 
tration  Sub-Districts  of 
England    and    Wales— 
not  cnming  within  the 
above  definition  of  Town 
Districts  _ 

> 

17-2 
14-9 
14-2 
14-7 

19-9 
i6'4 
14-4 
i5'9 

22-3 
16-4 
13-6 
14-4 

17-3 
15-4 
15-4 
16-6 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,    DEATHS,   and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   Yeah 
DNDED  31sT  December,  1901. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Popidation  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  durhuj 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1901-1897  inclusive. 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

32,063 
21,343 

6,942 

2*90 
o'63 

33,134 

26,106 

7,380 

3 '03 
2'39 
o'6y 

30,909 
22,866 

7,248 

2-86 

2"I  I 

0*67 

31,640 

20,341 

7,293 

2'95 
r90 
0-68 

31,720 

21,996 

7,457 

2-99 
2-o8 
0*70 

Mean  Tem-T 
perature  J 

37°-4 

36°-0 

38°-4 

40°-2 

38°-0 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

34,646 

20,029 

8,187 

3-10 
1-79 

0-73 

34,346 

19,651 

8,370 

3'io 
1-78 
0*76 

34,976 

19,451 

8,615 

3-19 

1-78 
0-79 

34,444 

20,493 

8,162 

3-i8 
1-89 

o'75 

33,645 

20,127 

8,033 

1-88 

0-75 

Mean  Tem-  \ 
perature  J 

50° -0 

50' -0 

48°-9 

49°-2 

47°-8 

Zrd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

33,565 

18,758 
8,257 

z-97 
1-66 

0-73 

32,922 

17,208 
7,965 

2'94 

i"54 
0-71 

32,931 

18,730 

8,363 

2-98 

i"69 
©•76 

32,810 

18,552 

7,906 

3*oo 
r69 

0-72 

32,127 

18,039 

7,559 

2*96 
1-66 
o"7o 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature   J 

58"-0 

56°-2 

57°-0 

56°-6 

56°-0 

4^A  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,905 

19,973 

7,978 

2-82 

i"77 
0-71 

30,953 
19,302 

8,734 

2-77 
1-72 
0-78 

31,840 

18,501 

8,709 

2-88 
1-67 
0-79 

31,985      2-92 

19,020      1-73 

8,735     o-8o 

31,331 

18,899 
7,917 

2-89 
i'74 
0-73 

Mean  Tem-  \ 
perature   J 

41°-3 

43'-4 

43° -3 

44°-8 

43°-7 

Year — 
Population . 

4>483>774 

4,436,864 

4,390,448 

4-i44>5'9 

4>299j073 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

132,179 
80,103 
31,364 

2-95 
1*79 

o'7o 

131,355 

82,267 
32,449 

2-96 

1-85 
o'73 

130,656 
79,548 
32,935 

2-98 
r8i 

0-75 

130,879 
78,406 
32,096 

3'oi 
i-8o 

0-74 

128,823 
79,061 
30,966 

3'oo 
1-84 
0-72 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending 
Zlst  December,  1901,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Nurnb&r 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Totiil  liirths. 

Illegitimate  Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 

Anniuil 

Per  Cent. 

Annual 

Annual 

Number. 

Hate  per 

Number. 

of  Total 

Number. 

Kate  per 

Number. 

Hate  per 

Cent. 

Birtbs. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

\sf  Quarter — 

Scotland   -. 

32,063 

2-99 

2,156 

6-7 

21,343 

1-99 

6,942 

0-65 

Principal  towns  .... 

13,777 

3'o6 

882 

6-4 

9,891 

2"20 

3,363 

0-75 

Large           ,, 

4,513 

3'io 

244 

5-4 

2,811 

^'91 

989 

0-68 

Small            ,, 

7,137 

3"i7 

442 

6-2 

4,297 

1-91 

1,442 

o"6«; 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,060 

2'73 

562 

9"3 

3,826 

1-72 

981 

0-44 

Insular         „ 

576 

I '95 

26 

4' 5 

518 

i"75 

167 

0*56 

2»il  Quarter — 

Scotland   

34,640 

3'io 

2,114 

6-1 

20,029 

1-79 

8,187 

o*73 

Principal  towns  .... 

14,816 

3"20 

913 

6-2 

9,305 

2"OI 

4,120 

0-89 

Large           ,, 

5,042 

3  "4° 

237 

4"  7 

2,483 

1-68 

1,071 

0-72 

Small            „       .... 

7,627 

3"2i 

404 

5'1 

3,974 

1-67 

1,600 

0-67 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,582 

2-76 

528 

8-0 

3,806 

r6o 

1,333 

0-56 

Insular         ,, 

579 

1-94 

32 

5"5 

461 

1-54 

63 

0"2I 

^rd  Quarter — 

Scotland    

33,565 

z-97 

2,088 

6-2 

18,758 

1-66 

8,257 

o'73 

Principal  towns  .... 

14,408 

3"07 

918 

6-4 

8,578 

1-83 

4,510 

o"96 

Large           „ 

4,813 

3"2l 

203 

4'2 

2,507 

1-67 

1,218 

o-8i 

Small           „ 

7,323 

3-05 

417 

5"7 

3,877 

i-6i 

1,521 

o'63 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,333 

2-63 

508 

8-0 

3,381 

I  "40 

943 

o'39 

Insular         ,, 

088 

2-28 

42 

6-1 

415 

i'37 

65 

0"2I 

4:th  Quarter — 

Scotland   

31,905 

2-82 

1,944 

6-1 

19,973 

1-77 

7,978 

o'7i 

Principal  towns  ... 

13,449 

2-87 

808 

6-0 

9,357 

2"00 

3,952 

0-84 

Large           ,, 

4,664 

311 

233 

5'o 

2,632 

1-76 

978 

0-65 

Small            „       .... 

7,055 

2'94 

384 

5  "4 

3,951 

1-64 

1,503 

0-63 

Mainland  rural  ... 

6,005 

2'49 

487 

8-1 

3,599 

1-49 

1,385 

0-57 

Insular        ,, 

732 

2-42 

32 

4'4 

434 

1-44 

160 

0-53 

population  of  Scotland. 


Population. 

Scotland. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small 
Towns. 

Mainland 
Rural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1901 

4,472,000 
4,483,774 

1,852,883 
1,859,785 

592,468 
594.473 

949,976 
952,944 

956,756 
956,809 

119,917 
119,763 

Estimated  to  the  middle  "1 
of  1901    J 
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III. — Divisional  Table : — Marriages,  Births, anc^  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Year  ended  Z\st  December,  1901. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Returns.) 


1 

- 

S 

4 

5 

6 

DIVISIONS. 

Ark  A 

Population, 

(Scotland.) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

1901. 
(Persons.) 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Scotland  Totals 

19,639,377 

4,472,000 

31,364 

132,179 

80,103 

I.  Northern   

2,261,622 
4,739,876 

112,292 

162,777 

556 
707 

2,502 
3,730 

1,791 

2,623 

II.  North-Western 

III.  North-Eastern  

2,429,594 

460,354 

2,986 

13,224 

7,183 

IV.  East  Midland    

2,79-3,492 

665,182 

4,338 

17,700 

11,555 

V.  West  Midland  

2,693,176 

353,055 

1,995 

10,232 

5,937 

VI.  South-Western 

1,462,397 

1,862,659 

14,628 

62,096 

36,066 

VII.  South-Eastern  

1,192,524 

662,229 

5,030 

18,214 

11,756 

VIII.  Southern    

2,069,696 

193,452 

1,124 

4,481 

3,192 

No.  III.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  SOth  September,  1901 ;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1901. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

COUNTEIES. 

Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Population, 

Middle 

1901. 

Estimated. 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    andl 

Wales  j' 

Scotland  

37,327, 

19,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
32,617, 

4,484, 
4,443, 

No. 
260,193 

32,120 
22,208 

Ratio. 
8-0 

7'2 

5"o 

No. 
929,270 

132,179 
100,966 

Ratio. 
28-4 

29'5 

22*7 

No. 
551,316 

80,103 
79,126 

Ratio. 
l6"9 

17-8 
17-8 

Ireland    

Gee  AT  BeitainI 
AXD  Ieelakd  J 

77,289, 

41,544, 

314,521 

7-6 

1,162,415 

28-0 

710,545 

I  7"i 

0  2 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1901.1900-1899.-Distnbution  of  Exports*  W  United  Kiv^dom 

^"^ZoX,    to  tkel  Declared  Real  Value;    and  the  Declared  f-  j^Sp,  Jf  **^^)   ^^ 

Imports  a«  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  s  Fi  gfit- 


Merchandise  {exdnding  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Toreigu  Countries,  &c. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1901. 


1900. 


£ 

51.703, 

90)059i 
69,821, 

10,348, 

17,851, 

1,696, 


I. — FoEEiGN  Countries. 
Northern  Europe  ;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland J 

Central  Europe;  viz., Germany,  Holland,  j 

and  Belgium     ■  J 

Western  Europe;  viz..  France,  Portugan 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  bpam  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     J 

Southern  Europe ;  viz.,Italy,Aii8trianEm-  "1 

pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria,* Malta  J 
Levant;      viz.,      Turkey,     Asiatic      audi 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  J 

Northern   Africa;   viz.,  Tripoh,  Tunis, | 

Algeria  and  Morocco    J;         , 

Western  Africa ■■■■■-■: -•••■ ;•!         ^^ 

Eastern  Africa ;  with  African  Ports  on 
Eed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 
pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands     •••• •_•• 

China  and  Japan,  includmg  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America  (Northern),  Colombia, T 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 


Exportg 


534, 


3,254, 

241, 

4,685, 

40,454, 

1,067, 

135, 


(Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,! 

Cliili,  and  Patagonia    ....  J 

(Atlantic)Brazil,Uruguay,  | 

and  Argentine  Eepublic  J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd., Davis' straits, 

Southu.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands, 

and  French  Possessions  in  North  America 

Total — Foreign  Countries  ' 

II. — BEiTisn  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    ..... 

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.W.,Victoria&Queensld. 

So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasin.,1 

"  "  N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 

British  North  America    ^....... 

W. Indies  withBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 


795> 
6,856, 
17,802, 

133, 


£ 
20,072, 

40,864, 

26,062, 

13,846, 
13,198, 

1,656, 
1,306, 

2,045, 

3,570, 

17,576, 

18,401, 
2,378, 
1,740, 

1,708, 

4,225, 

12,287, 

40, 


418,11 1, 


£ 

51,562, 

86,065, 

73,780, 

8,532, 

18,353, 

1,624, 
806, 

594, 

2,165, 

229, 
4,970, 

38,789, 

»,H5, 

184, 

559, 

6,135. 

19,517. 

195, 


1889. 


Exports 


£ 
23,977, 

49,713 

30,154, 

14,175, 
11,094, 

1,484, 
2,145, 

1,742, 

4,303, 

159, 
18,143, 

19,781, 
2,962, 
1,962, 

1,246, 

4,203, 

14,670, 

58, 


£ 

46,498, 

83,459, 
71.796, 


£ 
23,687, 

45,258, 
23,533, 


8,574,   12,448, 
15,942,!  10,395, 


i,';27,' 

651.! 


1,314, 
1,491, 


552,:     2,135, 


1,721,      3,229. 


313, 

5,652, 

120,081, 

1,084, 

147, 

795. 

5.525. 

15,161, 


181,040, 


415,204, 


Cape  and  Natal     •"■••• 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Channel  Islands    


Total — British  Possessions. 
General  Total    


38,003, 
19.917. 
14,807, 

20,308, 
2,375, 
5.155. 
1,956, 
316, 
1,362, 


39,798, 
16,368, 

10,622, 

8,154, 

2,679, 

17,006, 

2,913, 

991, 

928, 


104,199, 


99,459, 


£  ^22,310,    280,499, 


39,892, 

20,413, 

15,021, 
22,240, 
2,484, 
3,973, 
2,138, 
233, 
1,477, 


201,971, 


107,871, 


523,075, 


35,132, 
16,854, 

10,239, 

8,127, 

2,541, 

12,758, 

2,211, 

377, 

982, 


270. 
17,669 

18,119 
2,667 

1,808 

1,563 

3,059 

12,925 

3f 


379,688,'|i8i,6o: 


J, 221, 


291,192, 


38,686, 
20,180, 

13,148, 
20,730, 
2,192, 
6,077, 
2,430, 
215 
1,690 


105,348, 


35,31 
14,18 

8,34: 

7,34' 
2,63 
11,37' 
2,28 
35 
1,05 

82,88 


485,036,264,49 


i.e.,  Bri^.ish  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  1900-1896. — Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Mamifactxires  to  each  Foreign 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Mercliandise  Exported 
to  tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


I. — FoBEioN  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;    viz.,  Eussia,   Sweden,] 

Norway,  Demnark,  and  Iceland  J 

Central  Europe;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland,  1 

and  Belgium   J 

Western  Europe  ;    viz.,  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and   Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)  

Southern    Europe;    viz.,   Italy,   Austrian! 

Empire,  Gi-eece,  and  Malta J 

Levant ;  viz.,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Roumauia,  1 

Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern    Africa  ;     viz.,    Tripoli,    Tunis,  "1 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  "1 

pines  ;  other  Islands J 

China,  including  Houg  Kong  and  Japan   .... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South   America    (Northern),  Colombia,"! 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,"! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  / 
„  (Atlantic), Brazil,Uruguay,"l 

and  Argentine  Republic  j 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 

Total — Foreign  Countries 

II. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N 
Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

Mauritius     

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   

Total — British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


1900. 


i8,6o8, 
7,252, 

1,509. 

573. 

161, 
109, 

86, 

93, 
412, 

17,563, 
188, 

749. 

36, 
402, 
687, 

25. 


55.967, 


993, 

2,384, 

1,532, 

413, 

1,234, 

359, 

26, 

226, 


7,215, 


63,182, 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1899. 


£ 

6,755, 

21,351, 

8,693, 

1,589, 
505, 

159, 
101, 

165, 

52, 
613, 

16,856, 
195, 
796, 

44, 

294, 

597, 

48, 


58,813, 


778, 

2,240, 

1,423, 
365, 
839, 
304, 

22, 
241, 

17, 


6,229, 


65,042, 


1898. 


£ 

7,606, 

20,282, 

8,166, 

1,512, 
675, 

135, 
92, 

134, 

39, 

332, 

13,818, 
185, 
391, 

48, 

273, 

528, 

87, 


54,303, 


740, 

2,307, 

1,386, 
389, 
948, 
289, 

22, 
231, 

40, 


6,352, 


60,655, 


1897. 


£ 

6,477, 

19,372, 

6,805, 

1,485, 
638, 

119, 

70, 

129, 

45, 

313, 

16,939, 
166, 
520, 

51, 
256, 
503, 

65, 


53,953, 


709, 

2,385, 

989, 

410, 

1,004, 

236, 

18, 

211, 

39, 


6,001, 


59,954, 


1896. 


£ 

6,473, 
20,247, 

7,632, 

1,159, 
432, 

123, 

72, 

118, 

48, 

407, 

11,612, 

220, 

523, 

72, 
254, 
594, 

52, 


50,038, 


844, 

2,439, 

940, 

427, 

1,064, 

225, 

21, 
204, 

32, 


6,196, 


56,234, 
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IMPOETS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1901-00-1899-98-97.— i[)ec(farerf 

Real  Value  {Ex-duti/),  aA  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


F0B.EIGN  Aeticlks  Imported.                1      1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 

34,126, 

25,639, 

18,820, 

2,933, 

6.110, 

891, 

1897. 

EAwMATLS.-rex^«7e,&c.  Cotton,  Raw     ... 

Wool    

Silk* 

Flax 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo 

£ 

4i,9S5> 

23, Hi, 

14,779. 

3,070, 

789. 

£ 

40,983, 

23,917, 

16,347, 

2,512, 

7,480, 

542, 

£ 

27,672, 

26,382, 

18,448, 

2,928, 

6,322, 

986, 

£ 

32,195, 

26,752, 

18,787, 

3,203, 

5,706, 

1,471, 

92,814, 

91,781, 

82,738, 

88,519, 

88,114, 

,,         ,,           Various.   Hides    

2,744, 
5,08;, 

4,i94> 

27,583, 

2,333, 

24,559, 

3,418, 
5,559, 
3.643, 

29,973, 
2,835, 

27,876, 

2,788, 
4,575, 
3,362, 

25,422, 
2,380, 

22,882, 

2,906, 
3,734, 
2,967, 

19,563, 
2,066, 

21,284, 

2,750, 

Petroleum    

Oils  (other) 

Metals 

Tallow 

Timber 

3,335, 

2,762, 
19,251, 

1,870, 
23,648, 

66,495, 

73,304, 

61,409, 

52,520, 

53,616, 

,,         „           Agrcltl.     Guano 

7,873, 

177, 

7,542, 

140, 
6,277, 

118, 
6,013, 

90, 

Seeds    

5,751, 

7,978, 

7,719, 

6,417, 

6,131, 

5,841, 

Tropical, &c.,Peoduce.  Tea  

9,488, 
3,092, 
19,871, 
4,819, 
2,479, 
9,548, 
4,937, 
2,281, 

10,687, 
2,587, 

19,605, 
4,799, 
2,408, 

10,791, 
5,193, 
2,041, 

10,620, 
3,339, 

18,449, 
5,511, 
2,505, 
9,252, 
5,630, 
1,873, 

10,336, 
3,633, 

17,569, 
3,887, 
2,005, 
8,936, 
6,576, 
1,812, 

10,405, 

Coffee  and  Chic, 
Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco    

Rice 

Fruits  

Wines  

Spirits 

3,629, 

16,197, 
4,066, 
2,116, 
9,122, 
6,434, 
2,018, 

56,515, 

58,111, 

57,179, 

54.754. 

53.987, 

Food   Grain  and  Meal 

61,241, 
86,114, 

58,943, 
80,857, 

58,088, 
70,834, 

62,909, 
64,204, 

53,580, 

Provisions    

61,428, 

147,355, 

139,80c, 

128,922, 

127,113, 

1 15,008, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

112,692, 

1 10,919, 

93.577, 

91,699, 

420,736, 
49.643. 

87,421, 

Total  Enumekateu  Impohts  .... 
Add  for  Unentjmerated  Impoets 

483,849, 
38,390. 

481,654, 
41.441, 

430,242, 
54,794. 

403,987, 
47,042, 

Total  Imports   

522,239- 

523,075. 

485,036, 

470,379. 

451,029, 

■'  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 
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EXPOETS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  IQOl-lQOO-lQQQ.QQ-Qt.— Declared 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


[OOO's  omitted.; 

British  Produck,&c.,  Expoktkd. 

1901. 

1900, 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Manfes. — Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
,,        Yarn 

£ 

65,713. 
7,977, 

14,255, 
5,239, 
1,428, 

294, 

5,013, 

825, 

£ 

62,009, 

7,741, 

15,682, 

6,123, 

1,638, 

426, 

5,225, 

934, 

£ 

59,489, 

8,059, 

14,789, 

6,722, 

1,509, 

471, 

5,073, 

909, 

£ 

55,978, 

8,923, 

13,699, 

6,444, 

1,529, 

333, 

4,393, 

885, 

£ 

54,044, 

9  930, 

Woollen  Manufactui-es 
,,        Yarn 

15,976, 

6,595, 

1,338, 

256, 

Silk  Manufactures 

,,        Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
,,        Yarn 

4,771, 
976, 

100,744, 

99,778, 

97,021, 

92,184, 

93,886, 

,,          Sewed.    Apparel 

5,583, 
1,474, 

7,057, 

5,287, 
1,534, 

4,636, 
1,537, 

4,696, 
1,504, 

4,980, 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

1,485, 

6,821, 

6,173, 

6,200, 

6,465, 

Metals,  &c Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Machinery 

Iron  and  Steel 

2,079, 

17,855, 

25.306, 

4,106, 

1,267, 

30,337, 

9,160, 

2,140, 
19,620, 
31,993, 

3,556, 

1,452, 
38,620, 

8,588, 

2,140, 
19,653, 
28,101, 

4,310, 

1,223, 
23,093, 

9,197, 

1,987, 
18,390, 
22,630, 

3,268, 

940, 

18,136, 

2,104, 
16,256, 
24,641, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

3,019, 
862, 

Coals  and  Culm     

Ships  (New) 

16,655, 

90,110, 

105,969, 

87,717, 

65,351, 

63,537, 

Ceramic  Manufcts .  Eai-thenwareand  Glass 

3,046, 

3,072, 

2,958. 

2,705, 

2,771, 

Indigenous  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,785, 

60, 

36, 

433, 

510, 

2,631, 

1,761, 

56, 

37, 

398, 

457, 

2,363, 

1,664, 

53, 

36, 

412, 

447, 
2,095, 

1,623, 

60, 

37, 

329, 

460, 

1,952, 

1,621, 

and  Products.      Butter    

71, 

Cheese    

38, 

Candles 

Salt 

Spirits    

333, 

466, 
1,844, 

5,455, 

5,072, 

4,707, 

4,461, 

4,373, 

Various  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed 

1,554, 
638, 

3,504. 
999, 
497, 

1,^23, 

1,469, 
636, 

3,398. 
939, 
459, 

1,070, 

1,444, 
575, 

3,339, 
942, 
421, 

1,016, 

1,337, 
613, 

3,324, 
830, 

427, 
987, 

1,331, 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap    

629, 

3,381, 

762, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

418, 
948, 

8,415, 

7,971, 

7,737. 

7,518, 

7,469, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

Unenumerated  Articles 

46,045, 
19,627, 

44,600, 
17,909, 

40,470, 
17,709, 

38,154, 
16,786, 

39,708, 
16,011, 

Total  Expobts 

280,499, 

291,192, 

264,492, 

233,359, 

234,220, 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kiugdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared 
witlt  Caraops,  from  and  to  Various  ffowntries,  during  the  Years  ended  Dec,  1901-00-1899. 


Countries  from 

wlience  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 

Foreign  Countries. 
■n       .      f  Northern  ports  .... 
^^^^^n  Southern     „       .... 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italy     

Austria- Hungary  

Greece 

Tui'key    

Roumania   

Egypt  

Algeria    

Portuguese  Possessions  in  1 

Eastern  Africa  _f 

United  States  of  America  .... 
Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies, 

and  Central  America    .... 

Republic  of  Colombia  

Brazil  

Peru 

Cliile    

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  

China  

Java 

Japan  

Other  countries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries. 

British  Possessions. 
North  American  Colonies .. 

British  India 

Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Straits] 
Settlements,  &  Hong  Kongj 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  Natal 
Other  possessions  

Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  Countrie.' 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Twelve  Months  flOOl 

ended  -l     '00 

December,        [     '99 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1901. 


Entered. 


1,924,064 

547,740 

1,737,249 

1,406,555 

410,106 

2,397,482 

2,518,06« 

2,180,905 

2,648,571 

3,158,742 

235,466 

267,022 

119,883 

180,473 

351,204 

374,216 

415,452 

205,023 

18,245 

7,566,457 

101,500 

127,475 

165,563 

55,912 

187,539 

5,665 

861,202 

32,55 

28,312 

298,255 

394,540 


30,927,438 


1,822,499 
1,157,584 

39,553 

1,179,597 
112,713 

378,772 

11,017 

484,496 

224,465 

5,410,096 


30,338,134 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,676,373 

270,955 
1,853,688 
i,iz6,i56 
1,463,09; 
4,454,772 
2,467,252 
2,154,615 

5.162,574 
1,688,58c 

534,750 
3,089,487 
212,45 
2«;i,9i7 
301,878 
1 14,820 

1,134-899 

240,702 

173,627 

5,275,781 

244,422 

222,730 

683,116 

73,682 

3  74,66 
205,563 

956,135 
105,997 

193,735 
441,925 
479,890 


37,630,225 


1,090,242 
1,104,464 

304,822 

1,066,214 
134,457 
308,420 
380,678 
996,909 
362,055 

5,748,261 


43,378,486 


1900. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

1,979,167 

525,103 

1,843.058 

1,405,989 

422,216 

2,360,76 

2,465,647 

2,016,086 

2,819,577 

3,551,366 

170,565 

343,386 

85,757 

188,584 

267,436 

126,246 

397,387 

199,107 

16,269 

7,353,974 

93,796 

95,925 
179,408 

58,549 
217,906 

13,407 
1,205,126 

21,388 

24,897 
315,134 
337,934 


Cleared. 


31,101,152 


1,912,333 
1,038,278 

47,944 

980,045 
61,082 
377,160 
1,757 
460,550 
214,709 


5,093,858 


36,195,010 


Tons. 
1,956,252 

347,475 
1,979,608 
1,21  1,617 
1,424,067 
4,701,139 
2,844,945 
2,293,539 
5,838,347 
1,662,124 

548,379 
2,888,566 
220,923 
174,819 
302,73 

75.939 
1,048,835 

271,952 

175,835 

4,383,727 

296,162 

192,537 
731,680 

66,655 
305,106 
173,225 
823,195 

83,014 
186,107 
478,117 
558,912 


38,245,535 


,012,514 

964,5 '5 
308,024 

985,766 
104,407 
338,217 
461,123 
985,791 
336,327 


5,496,684 


43,742,219 


1899. 


Entered. 

Tons. 

1,762,062 

597,748 

1,799,888 

1,436,020 

428,611 

2,275,853 

2,355,956 

1,992,273 

2,814,032 

3,837,259 

160,145 

353,098 

95,640 

206,1 

227,850 

217,663 

422,489 

239,413 

113,800 

7,072,528 

136,921 

113,597 

125,726 

67,183 

227,260 

5,950 

1,250,448 

38,077 

22,069 

257,960 

276,486 


30,930,161 


1,987,725 
1,223,947 

58,068 

1,013.448 

69,971 

396,071 

5,801 

344,551 

196,133 


5,295,715 


Cleared. 

Tons. 

2,168,804 

353,028 

1,993,825 

1,206,016 

1,415.672 

4,345,074 

2,549-336 

2,140,896 

5,131,719 

1,572,384 

507,567 

3,024,536 

252,098 

233,453 

350,413 

164,722 

1,189,853 

256,282 

352,522 

4.384,145 
322,943 

208,257 
791,027 
70,513 
364,370 
206,171 

916,233 
70,257 
126,166 
423,328 
474,422 


[7,566,032 


1,069,480 
1,226,072 

302,560 

925,732 
118,985 
344.468 
393.808 
661,021 
382,162 


5,422,2s 


36,225.87642,988,320 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE. —  (United  Kiugdoni.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Years 
1901-1900-1899. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Imported  from — 

Australasia    

£ 
5,567, 
1,521, 

264, 

£ 

193. 

537, 
9.7i9> 

£ 
6,459, 

1,621, 

5,871, 

£ 

148, 

490, 
11,460, 

£ 
5,056, 

1,584, 

2,379, 

£ 

-08 

S.  America,  Brazil,  1 
Mexico,W.  Indies  J 
United  States   

1,054, 
8  82-- 

France  

7,352, 

1,175, 
945, 

337, 
1,166, 

283, 
37, 

1,962, 

7,459, 

10,449, 

419. 
404, 

30, 
6z, 

I, 

98, 

6, 

3i, 

13,951, 

2,156, 
4,354, 

442, 
313, 

392, 
69, 

379, 
4,135, 

12,098, 

394, 
660, 

34, 
24. 

97, 

8, 
7, 

9,019, 

1..841, 
4,199, 

275, 
140, 

1, 
70, 

15,015, 
1,973, 

10,084, 

726, 

1,759, 

32, 
46, 

16, 

48, 
17, 

Germany,  Holland,  "1 
Belg.,andSweden  J 

Portugal,         Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar   ....  j" 

Malta  and  Egypt 

China,   with   Hongl 

Kong  and  Japan  j' 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions  \ 

in  South  Africa    J 

All  other  Countries  .... 

Totals  Imported  .... 

20,716, 

11,502, 

26,191, 

13,32-, 

32,533, 

12,728, 

Exported  to — 

France   

1,698, 
3,819, 

12, 

1,112, 

271, 
62, 

41, 

2,360, 
5,373, 

8, 

T    iS-T             1    QTQ 

946, 

844, 

2,983, 

300, 

Germany,  Holland,  1 

Belg., and  Sweden  j 

Russia  

1,257, 

227, 

422, 

40, 

4,787, 

119, 

1,237, 

Portugal,        Spain,  "1 
and  Gibraltar   ....  j 

B.     India,     China,  "j 
Hong  Kong,  and  l 
Japan     J 

United  States    

5,529, 

2,548, 

52, 

300, 

2,115, 
3,421, 

1,486, 

9,039, 

72, 

185, 

127, 
1,141, 

7,741, 
3,181, 
1,083, 
1,780, 

2,265, 

2,347, 

1,976, 

10,075, 

29, 

314, 

104, 

1,077, 

7,522, 

2,545, 

1,324, 

4,225, 

4,433, 
1,487, 

5,073, 

7,743, 

18 

South  Africa     

93, 

180, 
848, 

S.  America,  Brazil,"! 

Mexico,W.  Indies  j 

All  other  Countries ... 

Totals  Exported  .... 

13,965, 

12,050, 

18,397, 

13,575, 

21,536, 

13,955, 

Excess  of  imports    .... 
„         exports    .... 

6,751, 

548, 

7,794, 

253, 

10,997, 

1,227, 
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BRITISH  CORN. — Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
WeeTchj  for  1901. 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


1901. 

Jan.      5  . 

„     12  . 

„     19  . 

„     26  . 

Feb.  2  . 
„  9  . 
„  16  . 
„     23  . 

March  2  . 
„  9  . 
„  16  . 
„  23  . 
„     30  . 

Api'il    G  . 

„     13  . 

»     20  . 

,,     27  . 

May  4  . 

„  11  . 

„  18  . 

„  25  , 

.riiTie    1  . 

„       8  . 

„     15  . 

,,     22  , 

.,     29  , 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat.       Barley.        Oats, 


s.  d. 

-6  5 

26  7 

i  i6  II 

26  10 

26  7 

26  8 

26  4 

26  I 

25  II 

-5  9 

'5  9 

25  8 

26  - 

^6  3 

26  5 

26  8 

26  8 

26  9 

27  3 

27  7 

27  7 


27  7 

27  6 

27  8 

27  6 

27  6 


s.  d. 

25  4 

25  6 

25  9 

25  6 

25  7 

25  7 

25  4 

25  - 

25  - 

25  4 

25  1 

24  11 

24  9 


26  - 

25  7 

25  8 

26  4 
26  2 
24  2 
24  1 

23  8 

22  9 

24  - 

23  2 

25  4 


7  2 

7  3 

7  3 

7  6 

7  8 

7  7 

7  7 

7  7 

7  9 

7  7 

7  7 

7  9 


9  I 

9  1 

9  4 

9  8 

9  9 


9  7 

3 
o  - 


;o 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


1901.  s.  d. 

July  6  1  27  8 

„  13  i  27  2 

»  20  1  27  3 

27  27  3 


Aug.  3  27  6 

10  1  27  7 


17  

24  ... 
31  .... 


Sept.  7 
„  14 
„  21 
„  28 

Oct.  5 
„  12 
„  19 
„  26 

Nov.  2 
»  9 
„  16 
„  23 
„  30 

Dec.  7 
,,  14 
„  21 

„  28 


27  4 

27  3 

27  - 

26  5 

26  2 

26  - 

25  10 

25  8 

25  9 

25  lO 

25  II 

26  2 
26  6 

26  9 

27  I 
27  I 

27  I 

27  2 

27  7 

27  7 


Barley. 

S. 

d. 

21 

9 

23 

10 

23 

4 

22 

1 

23 

1 

22 

1 

27 

2 

23 

7 

24 

3 

25 

1 

24 

11 

25 

5 

25 

10 

26 

3 

26 

5 

26 

8 

26 

10 

26 

10 

27 

- 

26 

9 

26 

10 

26 

9 

26 

7 

26 

8 

26 

8 

26 

8 
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BRITISH   COVi^.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of,  for  1901,  ivith  those  for  1900  added  for  comparison. 


Per  Imperial  Quiirter,  1901. 


Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1900. 


Average  for               

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

S.        d. 
January 26       8 

February  ;  26       5 

March    25       9 

s.       d. 
25       6 

25       4 

25       - 

S.        d. 

17        3 
17        7 

17       8 

s.        d. 

25      10 

25      II 
25      11 

*.        d. 
25       7 

25       1 

24       8 

s.  d. 
16       2 

16       7 

16     11 

i 
First  quarter  endedV   ^, 
Lady  Day  j    "         ^ 

25       3 

17       6 

-5     11 

25       1      1^       7 

April 26       6 

May   27       3 

June 27       6 

25       7 
25       2 
2.3       9 

18  4 

19  3 
19      II 

-5     II 

-5       8 
-5       9 

24       9 
24      7 
23       8 

17  6 

18  I 

18      10 

Second  quarter  endedVi 
Midsummer    j'  "' 

24       9 

19       3 

25       9 

24       3 

18       2 

July  !  27       4 

August  27       4 

September '  26       i 

1 

22       9 

24  - 

25  3 

19        8 
18       9 
17       4 

28        8 
28       9 
28       6 

23       6 
23     10 
25       7 

19  4 
19  4 
17       5 

ITiird  quarter  ended}       , 
llichcelmas /    '^     " 

24       - 

18       7 

28       7 

24       5 

18       7 

October 25       9 

November 26       8 

26       6 
26     10 

26      7 

17  6 

18  2 

19  5 

28       5 
27       2 
26       8 

26       3 
25     11 
25       8 

16     11 

December 27       4 

17       2 

Fourth  quarter  ended} 

Christmas  l     ^^        " 

26      8  i   18       4 

27       4 

25     11 

'7 

The  Yeab    26       9 

25       2  :   18        <^ 

1 

26      II 

24     11 

17        7 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 

Calendah,  Yeaes. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Zlst  Dec,  1901-1900-1899-98 

[dOO's  omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Corresponding  Quarters. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1899. 

1898. 

£ 
9,275, 
9,580, 

6,230, 

40, 

3,830, 
895, 

£ 
7,269, 
9.540, 
4,860, 

60, 

3.670, 
875. 

£ 

20, 

£ 

2,006, 

40, 

1,370, 

160, 
20, 

£ 
6,115, 

8,750, 

5,020, 

40, 

3,430, 
830, 

£ 

5,919. 

8,500, 

4,740, 

40. 

3,290, 
780, 

*Exci8e    

*3tamps  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties J 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Duty)/ 
Post  Office  

Telegraph  Service  .... 

Property  and   In-"1 
come  Tax    J 

29,850, 
2,660, 

26,274. 
2,190, 

20, 

3.596. 
470, 

24,185, 
1,540, 

23,269, 
1,530, 

Crown  Lands 

32,510, 

190, 

10, 

362, 

28,464, 
190, 

3, 
8x8, 

20, 
456, 

4,066, 

7, 

25,725, 

210, 

11, 

517, 

24,799, 

190, 

12, 

578, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 

33,072, 

29.475. 

476, 

4.073. 

26,463, 

25.579, 

NktIncr.  £3,597, 

YEARS, 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1899.        1898. 

*Custom8     

£ 
30,192, 
32,990, 

21,720, 

2,460, 

14,140, 
3,470, 

£ 

24,710, 
33,070, 

22,275, 

2,460, 

13,650, 

3,455. 

£ 

80, 
555, 

£ 

S.482, 

490, 
15. 

£               £ 

21,511,    :    20,975, 
30,220,  j  29,000, 

20,610,  i   18,960, 

2,425,  :     2,470, 

13,070,      12,520, 
3,305,       3,120, 

*Excise    

*Stamps  and  estate,"! 

&c.,  duties     J 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Duty)/ 
Post  Office ! 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

Property   and    In-  "1 
come  Tax    J 

104,972, 
30,160, 

99,620, 
20,010, 

635, 

5,987, 
10,150, 

91,141,      87,045, 

18,310,  ' 

17,490, 

Crown  Lands  

135,132, 

500, 

836, 

1,912, 

119,630, 

4';o, 

826, 

2.522, 

635, 
610, 

16,137, 

50, 
10, 

109,451,    104,535, 

450,           425, 

783,          711, 

2,032,  '     1,770, 

Interest  on  Advances 

Totals  

138,380, 

123,428, 

1,245, 

16,197, 

112,716, 

1 

107,441, 

Nkt  Inch.  £U,952, 

*  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account. 
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Net  Produce  in  Quarters  in  1901,  and  in  Financial  Years  ended 
Zlst  March,  1900-01,  1899-1900,  1898-99,  1897-98. 


QUARTERS, 
ended 


*Custoins    

*Exeise    

•Stamps  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties     I 

Taxes    (Land    TasT 

and  House  Duty)/ 

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

Property  and  In-  \ 
come  Tax    / 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

Toials 

YEARS, 
ended  31st  March, 

*Customs    

*Excise    

*Stamps  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties    J 

Taxes    (Laud    Tax] 

and  House  Duty)/ 

Post  Office  

Telegraph  Service .... 

Property  and   In-  T 
come  Tax    J 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  ou  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 


.Slst 
Mardi, 
1901. 


£ 
9,051 
8,790 

5,450 

1,870 

4,400 
770 


30,331 

19,690 


50,021 
125 
334 
427 


50,907 


3Utli 
June, 
1901. 


30th 

September, 

1901. 


£         I 
5,i8i 
6,580 

5>-7o      I 

500 

2,620 

830      I 


£ 
6,685 
8,040 

4,770 

50 

3,290 
975 


31st 

December, 

1901. 


olst 
Mai-ch, 
]9ui. 


£ 

9,275 
9,580 

6,230 

40 

3,830 

895 


20,981 
6,040 


23,810 
1,770 


27,021 

1 10 

9 

637 


25,580 

75 

483 

486 


29,850 
2,660 


32,510 

190 

10 

362 


27,777 


26,624 


33,07; 


1900-01. 

1899-1900. 

£ 
26,262 
33,100 

£ 

23,800 
32,100 

20,805 

22,520 

2,475 

2,460 

13,800 
3,450 

13,300 
3,350 

99,892 

97,530 

26,920 

18,750 

126,812 

500 

830 

2,243 

116,280 

450 

834 

2,276 

130,385 

1 19,840 

1900-01. 


More. 


1,715 


£ 

2,462 
1,000 


15 
500 
100 


1,715 


4,077 
8,170 


1,715 


12,247 

50 
4  — 

33  — 


1,752        12,297 


^ 


Net  Inch.  £10,545 


Corresponding  Years. 


1898-99.       1897-9S 


£ 
20,850 
29,200 


£ 

21,798 
28,30c 


19,030  \  18,750 

2,370  2,450 

13,710  12,170 

3,150  I  3,010 


87,310       86,478 
18,000       17,250 


105,310  ,  103,728 

430  :         41c; 

713  7  4 

1,883         i,7;7 


108,336     io(:,6i4 


*  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account. 
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Miscellanea.  [Mar. 

BANK   OF  ENQLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 


[0,000's  omitted.] 


3  4 

Issue  Depaetmknt. 


Collateral  Columns. 


Dates. 

(Wednesdays.) 


1901. 


Goverumeut 
Debt. 


" 

16  

** 

28  

*' 

30 

Feb. 

G  

13  

" 

20      

" 

27  

AT'ir 

6  

13  

" 

20  

Apri 

27  

3  

10  

" 

17  

" 

24-  

May 

1  

8  

" 

1.5  

" 

29  ......... 

5  

12  

" 

19  

2f)  

July 

3  

10  

" 

17  

** 

24  

" 

31  

7  

U  

» 

21  

28  

Sept 

.    4  

11  

" 

18  

** 

25  

Off 

3 

9  

" 

IG  

*' 

23  

'* 

30  

.    6  

13  

'. 

20  

27  

Dec 

4  

11  

** 

18  

" 

24  

& 

Mlns. 

11,02 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 

n,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 

11,02 
11,03 
11.02 
11,03 

11,03 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 

11,03 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,03 

11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 

11,02 
11,03 
11,03 
11,02 


Otlier 
Securities, 


Mills. 

6,76 
6,76 
6,7C 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
G,76 

C,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
0,76 
6,76 

6,76 
6,76 
6,76 
6,76 


GoldCoiu 

and 

Bullion. 


Mlns. 

27,08 
27,99 
29,53 
30,61 
30,98 

30,86 
31,84 
33,33 
34,11 

34,65 
34,59 
34,40 
34,25 

32,29 
31,95 
33,27 
34,01 

33,48 
33,49 
33,24 
33,27 
34,00 

34,57 
35,08 
35,74 
36,34 

35,54 
35,16 

35,48 
35,58 
35,20 

34,48 
35,64 
37.00 
37,36 

37,12 

37,07 
37,36 
37,49 

36,08 
35,24 
35,01 
34,24 
33,44 

32,89 

32,05 
32,85 
.•?3,04 

33,05 
32,86 
32  21 
3o))5 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

^0,23 

29,13 
28.58 
28,77 

28,8^ 

28,64 
28,41 

28,60 

28,66 
28,46 
28,38 
29,22 

30,07 

29,63 
29,19 
29,15 

29,75 
29,73 
29,65 
29,57 
29,55 

29,73 
29,35 
29,38 
29,99 

30,93 
30,63 
30,40 
30,18 

30,75 
30,63 
30,14 
29,79 
29,72 

30,0,1 

29,67 

29,39 
29,40 

30,55 

30,06 

29,70 

2<l,30 

29,55 

29,86 
29,43 

2<1,07 

29,28 
29,48 

29,21 
29,57 
30,15 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


Per  cut. 
5 


1902.]  BaiiJc  of  England. 

— Weekly  Retuen. 

for  Wednesday/  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1901. 

[0,000's  omitted.] 
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12  13  14 

Banking  Department. 


1» 


Liabilities. 


Capital  and  Rest. 


Capital. 


& 

Mills. 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,65 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


Mills. 

3,28 
3,51 
3,47 
3,52 
3,50 

3,52 
3,50 
3,54 
3,55 

3,76 
3,77 
3,78 
3,83 

3,84 
3,17 
3,18 
3,19 

3,17 
3,18 
3,19 
3,19 
3,17 

3,14 
3,14 
3,15 
3,16 

3,21 
3,44 
3,45 
3,47 
3,48 

3,52 
3,53 
3,54 
3,5a 

3,75 
3,77 
3,77 
3,80 

3,79 
3,14 
3,14 
3,15 
3,15 

3,15 
3,17 
3,18 
3,19 

3,13 
3,14 
3,17 

3,18 


Deposits. 


Public. 


Private. 


£ 
Mills. 

8,78 
6,96 
7,03 
8,51 
8,32 

8,32 
81 97 
8,17 

12,92 

12,27 
12,28 

13,15 
13,5s 
10,30 
7,37 
9,69 
8,27 

9,S4 
7,66 
6,60 
10,50 
8,54 
6,17 
5,26 
11,39 
11,85 

10,05 
8,91 
12,86 
10,23 
8,41 

7,38 
10,43 
9,62 
9,25 

9,41 
11,48 
11,67 
10,88 

10,87 
8,27 
10,19 
ir,oi 

10,33 
7,62 
10,70 
11,95 
10,37 

9,13 

11,10 

10,49 
10,74 


Mlns. 

45,95 
45,63 
43,71 
39.52 
40,10 

38,70 
37,28 
38,44 
41,37 
39,68 
38,09 
37,53 
39,30 

38,94 
39,81 
38,15 
43,43 

40,26 
39,72 
46,46 
37,94 
39.80 

41,78 
43,05 
38.96 
40,89 

46,65 
42,19 
40,74 
39,65 
44,09 

40,62 
39,19 
42,27 
42,01 

41,07 
40.00 
40,56 
40,76 

41,20 
41,77 
41,17 
40,11 
41,81 

41,95 
39,85 
37,92 
40,30 

40,01 
37,47 
39,46 
37,60 


Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 


.11 
,14 
,21 
23 

',h 

,18 

,20 
22 
[id 

22 
',20 
,19 
.18 

22 
!l3 
.14 
,18 

,18 
,19 
,19 
,18 
,15 

,17 
,18 
,18 
,18 

,17 
,19 
.17 
,14 
,10 

.12 

,17 
,17 
,14 

,15 

.17 
,18 
,16 

,14 

,18 
,18 
,19 
,19 

,17 
,15 
,20 
,19 

,18 
,19 
,18 
,14 


Dates. 

(Wednesdys.) 


Assets. 


Securities. 


Govern- 
ment. 


1901. 


Jan.   2  

20,68 

„       9  

20,68 

„     16  

18,10 

„     23  

16,18 

„    30  

15,43 

Feb.  6  

15,10 

„    13  

13.40 

„    20  

11,24 

,.     27  

12,11 

Mar.  6 
„  13 
„    20 

,.  27 
April  3 
„  10 
.,  17 
„    24 

May  1 
»  8 
,.    15 

„  22 
„    29 

June  5 
,.  12 
„  19 
„    26 

July  3 
„  10 
.,  17 
,.  24 
„    31 

Aug.  7 
..    1* 

„    21 

„    28 

Sept.  4 
..  11 
,.  18 
„    25 

Oct.  2 
..  9 
„  16 
„  23 
„    30 

Nov.  6 
„  13 
„  20 
,.     27 

Dec.  4 
..  11 
„  18 
„     24 


12,31 
12,31 
12,31 
12,23 

11,83 
13,33 
13,52 
13,82 

13,76 
13.76 
13,76 
14,16 
14,15 

14,15 
14,15 
14,80 

14,80 

14,80 
17,30 
17,94 
16.20 
1G,20 

16,20 
16,50 
16,38 
16,39 

16,38 
16,68 
16,68 
16,63 

18,02 
19,52 
18,02 
18,02 
18,02 

17,52 
17,53 
17,53 
17,53 

17,53 

17,47 
17.48 
17,48 


Other. 


Mlns. 

35,78 
32,23 
31,06 
28,65 
39,59 
28,66 
28,38 
29,22 
35,44 

32,75 
30,8s 
31,22 
34,46 
34,18 
29,73 
28,46 
31,31 

30,77 
28,02 

33,97 
28,72 
27,76 
26,98 
27,03 
27,26 
29,63 

.35,41 
27,54 
28,85 
26,56 
30,09 

26,33 
26,01 

26,72 
25,65 

25,71 
26,05 
26,17 
25,46 

27,16 
26,31 
25,96 
26,17 
28,14 

26,82 
27,61 
26,36 

27,22 

25,83 
25,24 
27,78 
29,05 


Reserve. 


Notes. 


Mlns. 

14,62 
16,26 
18,19 
19,80 
19,98 

19,74 

20,98 
22,70 
23,28 

23,76 
23,90 
23,79 
22,80 

19,99 
20,10 
21,85 
22,63 

21,51 
21,53 
21,36 
21,48 
22  22 

22  62 
23^51 
24,13 
24,13 

22,38 
22,31 
22,86 
23,17 
32,23 

21,62 
23,28 
24,99 
25,41 

24,86 
25,18 
25,74 
25,87 
23,31 
22,96 
23,09 
22,71 
21,66 

20,81 
21,01 
21,55 
21,53 

21,35 
21,42 
20,41 
17.67 


Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 


£ 

Mlns. 

1,59 
1,62 
1,64 
1,68 
1,69 

1,77 
1,75 
1,77 
1,75 

1,66 
1,83 
1,89 
1,94 

1,86 
1,87 
1,88 
1,86 

1,96 
1,99 
1,91 

2,03 
2,07 

2,06 
2,09 
2,04 
2,08 

2,06 
2,15 
2,12 
2,10 
2,11 

2,05 
2,08 
2,07 
2,05 

1,97 
2,06 
2,14 
3,14 

2,08 
2,13 
2,16 
2,11 

2  23 

2,29 
2  27 
2^37 
2,33 

2,30 
2,32 
2,19 
2,02 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar.,  1902. 


LONDON   CLEAEING;   CIKCULATION,  PEIVATE   ANU   PKOVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Ciroulation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1901  ;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  binder. 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


London : 
Cleared  in 
each  Week 

on  the 
preceding 
IVednesduy. 


Private 
Banks. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
1,15). 


Jouii 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
1,35). 


Total. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
2,50). 


Average 
for  Four 
Weeks 
ending 


£5 
and 

upwards. 


Under 
£5. 


Total. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 

2,68). 


£5 

and 
upwards 


260,49 
iSi,29 
227,06 
i64.,oS 

160,11 
215,56 
162,1'? 

224,98 

167,13 
235,73 
i4«,97 
193,96 
154,01 

238,21 
127,52 
206,47 
159,31 
221,94 
182,43 
239,34 
185,09 

137,99 
215,30 
145,92 
210,77 
159,32 

267,59 
164,84 
216,09 
165,61 

196,04 
163,01 
153,40 
179,20 
133,75 
202,93 
142,77 
i''7,23 
143,24 

217,40 
166,41 
198,08 
'53,71 

193,57 
172,54 
200,70 
171,07 
157,73 
219,27 

162,42 

199,03 
144,59 


£ 

34 
3t 
34 

34 

33 
33 
32 
32 

31 
31 
31 
31 
32 

34 
34 
34 
33 

34 
34 
35 
34 

34 
34 
33 
32 
32 

33 

32 
31 
30 

30 
31 
30 
SO 
29 

30 
29 
30 
31 

33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
33 

34 
34 

33 
32 
32 
31 


82 


85 
85 

87 
87 
88 
87 
84 
83 
81 
79 
79 

79 

77 
76 
75 

76 
75 
74 
73 

70 


74 

79 
80 
79 

80 

81 
81 
81 
82 
81 
70 
68 
67 
67 


£ 

1,16 
1,16 

1,14 
1,14 

1,13 
i,ii? 
1,12 
1,11 

I, II 
1,12 
1,11 
I, II 
1,14 

1,19 
1,19 
l,iS 
1,18 

1,21 

1,22 
1,23 
1,21 

1,18 
1,16 

1,14 
1,12 
1,11 

1,12 

i,C9 
1,07 
1,06 

1,07 
1,06 
1,04 
1,03 
99 
1,01 
1,01 
1,02 
1,05 

1,12 
1,13 
1,13 
1,13 
1,14 
1,15 
1,14 
1,16 
1,16 

1,03 
1,00 
1,00 


1901.  £ 


Jan.   19...:     2,36 


.Mar.  16... 


June   8... 

July     6.. 

.\ug.    3.. 
„      31... 

Sept.  28... 


Nov.  23. 


Dec.  21. 


2,18 


2,15 
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I. — Introducforif, 

In  his  speech,  in  Mai'ch,  1901,  during  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget  for  the  year  1901-02,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  referred  to  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  the  increasing  poverty  of 
India,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  average  income  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  stated  that,  from  figures  collected  by  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1898,  it  was  shown  that  the  agricultural 
income  in  that  year  was  450  crores  of  rupees,  whereas  the  Famine 
Commission  of  1880  estimated  the  average  agricultural  income  in 
that  year  to  have  been  350  crores.  Thus,  after  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  the  population,  the  average  income  had  risen  from 
R.  18  per  head  in  1880,  to  U.  20  per  head  in  1898.  Lord  Curzon 
then  assumed  that  the  non-agricultui'al  income  had  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  agricultural,  and  it  followed  that  the  average 
income  all  round  rose  from  R.  27  per  head  in  1880,  to  R.  30  in 
1898,  an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
the  Viceroy  estimated  the  area  of  cultivation  to  have  been 
194  million  acres  in  1880,  and  217  million^in  1898,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  730  lbs.  in  1880,  against  840  lbs.  in  1898,  this  increase  having 
been  due  to  improved  cultivation  and  extended  irrigation  ;  but  he 
added  that  there  was  an  element  of  the  conjectural  in  the  figures 
for  1898  ;  but  so  there  was  in  those  of  1880,  and  the  uncertainty  in 
both  was  precisely  the  same. 

These  figures  and  statements  have,  however,  been  doubted  in 
certain  quarters,  notably  by  Mr.  W.  Digby,  CLE.  That  gentleman 
argues  that  Lord  Curzon's  figures  are  worthless,  and  that  there  are 
independent  grounds  for  thinking  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  30  per  cent,  in  the  average  income  between  the  years  1880 
and  1900. 

Mr.  Digby  states  that  the  Famine  Commission  of  1880  gave  a 
cultivated  area  of  182,750,000,  and  the  Director-General  of 
Statistics  gives  196,500,000  in  1898,  against  the  Viceroy's  figures 
of  194  million  and  217  million,  and  thus  the  increased  ciiltivation 
only  amounted  to  13,750,000  instead  of  23  million  as  stated  by 
Lord  Curzon.  He  next  gives  figures  to  demonstrate  the  untrust- 
worthincss  of  the  statistics  of  the  yield  per  aci'e,  and  then  proceeds 
to  argue  that  the  average  agricultural  income  actually  decreased 
during  the  period. 

As  regards  the  non-agricultaral  income,  Mr.  Digby  states  that 
85  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  agricultural,  and  15  per  cent,  non- 
agricultural,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  income 
of  the  15'per  cent,  is  equal  to  one-half  of  that  of  the  85  per  cent., 
and  adds  that  a  detailed  inquiry  in  the  Punjab  showed  that  the 
non-agricultural  income  was   one-third  of   the   agricultural,  and 
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finally  he  stat,es  that  the  non-agricultural  income  had  not  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  agricultural,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  it  had  increased  at  all.  The  net  result  of  his  calcu- 
lations is  an  all  round  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  average 
income. 

It  is  not  pi'oposed  to  discuss  the  arguments  as  offered  on  either 
side,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  whereas  Lord  Curzon  very 
properly  included  the  twice  cropped  area  twice  in  his  figures, 
Mr.  Digby  omits  the  second  crop  altogether.  Mr.  Digby's  estimate 
of  85  per  cent,  and  i  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  being  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural,  respectively,  is  also  misleading.  The  accurate 
proportions  are  63  per  cent,  and  37  per  cent.,  and  the  63  per  cent, 
includes  produce  dealers,  who  might  justly  be  included  in  the  non- 
agricultural,  and  finally  his  arguments  working  up  to  a  30  per 
cent,  diminution  in  the  average  income  between  the  years  1880  and 
1900  are  based  on  a  comparison  between  the  two  years,  the  figures 
for  1880  apparently  being  worhed  out  in  a  different  way  to  those 
for  1900,  a  method  of  procedure  which  may  be  considered  to 
destroy  any  value  the  figures  might  otherwise  possess. 

The  Indian  Congress  which  sat  in  Madras  also  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  Viceroy's  conclusions,  and  many  others  both  in  England  and  in 
India  will  no  doubt  follow  suit  in  due  course.  Indeed,  since  this 
paper  was  Avritten  many  have  actually  done  so. 

My  object,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  worked  out  on  altogether 
independent  lines,  from  such  information  as  is  available  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  from  the  outset  that  absolutely 
accurate  figures  are  a  practical  impossibility,  because  there  are 
no  statistics  of  cultivation  of  any  sort  for  parts  of  India  before 
1892-93,  and  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  the  different  classes 
of  produce  differs  so  materially  in  different  years  in  the  published 
returns,  that  taking  any  single  year  by  itself  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  guide.  With  all  these  difficulties  before  us,  it  may 
be  argued  that  any  comparison  between  any  two  years  at  long 
intervals  can  only  be  based  on  assumptions,  and  that  statistics 
prepared  on  such  lines  are  worthless,  and  had  better  be  left  alone. 
To  this  the  late  Professor  Soetbeer's  reply  to  a  similar  argument 
may  be  given.  The  Pi'ofessor  remarked  in  1886,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work  "  Materialien " :  "It  is  perfectly  true 
"  no  statistics  are  better  than  false  statistics,  but  we  have  here  to 
"  deal  not  with  false  statistics,  but  with  estimates  and  compilations 
"  by  which,  though  with  wide  limits  of  error,  we  ti-y  to  get  near  the 
'*  truth,  and  which  are  no  more  open  to  the  charge  of  over-statement 
"  than  to  that  of  under-statement." 

In  the  present  case,  although  statistics  of  area  of  cultivation 
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and  yitkl  per  acre  are  wnntiiig  for  the  earlier  years,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  availabV,  which,  bj  careful 
weighing  and  consideration,  enables  us,  by  a  scientific  process  of 
deduction,  to  arrive  at  results  which  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  These  figures  may  err,  but 
whatever  errors  there  may  be,  the  statistics  have  been  prepared  so 
that  the  errors,  if  any,  may  be  in  favour  of  the  earl.'er  year  under 
coraparison. 

The  Viceroy  compared  the  years  1880  and  1808;  1880  closely 
succeef!ed  famine,  and  in  1898  actual  famine  was  in  the  land ;  it 
has  therefore  been  considered  advisable  to  take  the  two  years 
1875  and  18li)5,  which  were  free  from  unusual  and  extraneous 
influences.  It  has  also  been  thought  advisable  to  make  the  com- 
parison for  British  territory  only  ;  the  statistics  for  the  native  and 
feudatory  States  are  very  imperfect  and  unreliable,  and  the 
Government  of  India  is  concerned  with  the  territory  which  it 
governs  and  taxes,  and  not  with  the  native  States,  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  rulers. 

In  considering  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
population  into  thr.e  classes,  (1)  Agricultural  ;  (2)  Xon-agricul- 
tnral  of  small  means,  and  (3)  Those  of  ample  or  sufficient  means, 
lu  this  view  Table  I  has  been  prepared  from  the  census  figures 
of  1871  and  1891,  with  proportionate  increases  to  make  them 
applicable  to  1873  and  1895,  and  the  population  is  divided  into 
the  three  sections  named. 

Under  agiicnlture  has  been  included  all  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  i-uch  as  grain,  vegetable,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
■drug  preparers  and  dealers.  These,  to  the  number  of  about 
3  million,  sliould  pi'operly  be  classed  as  industrial,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  have  been  taken  under  agriculture.  The 
head  also  includes  land  holders  and  tenants,  not  cultivating,  to  the 
>numbcr  of  i  5^  million  in  1891. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  what  may  be  termed  the  poorer  classes 
form  97'6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  of  which  62"9  per 
<ent.  are  under  agriculture,  and  34'7  per  cent,  under  non-agricnl- 
ture.  Included  among  these,  however,  there  mu^t  necessarily  be 
many  who  hive  wealth  in  more  or  less  quantity,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  wealth  due  to  invested  savings  separately,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  the  ordinary  income  obtained  by  the 
respective  profession  or  calling  of  each  individual  is  only  treated 
with  in  the  calculations  of  the  average  iijcome  of  the  poorer 
cla.sses.  Hoards  are,  of  course,  necessarily  omitted  from  the 
annual  income. 

It  Avill  also  be  noticed  that  native  commissioned  officers, 
European  non-commissioned  officers,  and  non-gazetted  civil  officers 
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drawing'  over  R.  300  a  month  are  included  in  Section  II  instead 
of  in  Section  III,  and  that  priests,  medical  practitioners,  and 
"  other  professions  "  in  which  an  average  income  of  I?.  30  or  less 
a  month  is  estimated,  are  inclcded  in  Section  III  instead  of  in 
Section  II.  This  is  done  for  purposes  of  classification,  and  ia  the 
latter  ease  also  because  professions  in  general  have  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  income  tax  paid.  If,  however,  these  cla.sses  were 
transposed,  it  would  not  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
average  incomes  of  the  two  sections. 


II.  Section  I. — AgrlculUire. 

Table  II  gives  the  result  of  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  of 
the  cultivated  area,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  total  production,  the 
average  price,  and  the  total  value  of  the  production  in  each  of  the 
two  years  1875  and  1S95,  in  British  territory,  excluding  Upper 
Burma  and  Baluchistan,  but  including  Berar.  The  various 
columns  are  explained  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Area  under  Cultivation. — The  area  under  cultivation  in 
1S95  is  taken  from  the  published  agi-icultural  returns,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  approximation  of  facts.  The  figures  for  1875  are 
estimates  carefully  prepared  for  each  description  of  crop,  and  are 
based  on  known  facts  and  fair  deductions. 

Eice. — The  cultivated  area  of  this  crop  appears  to  have  been 
first  recorded  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  1884-.  The 
statistics,  however,  omitted  the  important  province  of  Bengal,  but 
the  remaining  provinces  of  British  India  give  a  cultivated  area  of 
21  million  acres  in  1881.  against  33  million  in  1898,  or  an  increase 
of  58  per  cent.  Bengal  was  first  included  in  the  statistics  of 
1890-91,  and  the  total  area  of  rice  cultivation  in  all  British  India 
in  acres  in  that  and  in  the  succeeding  years  was  as  follows : — 
64,271,000,  62,517,000,  64,704,000,  67,148,000,  67,927,000, 
67,903.000,  65,128,00c,  69,432,000,  73,281,000.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  9  million  acres  in  eight  years,  equal  to  an  average- 
increase  of  1,120,000  acres  a  year.  Thus,  if  the  increase  during- 
the  previous  years  proceeded  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  figures 
given  for  British  India,  excluding  Bengal,  from  1831i  indicate  that 
this  was  probably  the  case,  there  must  have  bean  an  increase  of 
22,400,000  acres  in  1895  as  compared  with  1875.  Bat  I  have 
taken  a  lower  figure,  and  estimated  the  increase  at  1 5.900,000 
acres  only,  of  which  1.500,000  was  required  for  the  additional 
export  alone,  see  Table  III.  It  should  also  be  remetr-bered  that 
rice  is  chiefly  grown  in  Bengal  and  Burma,  and  the  opening  up  of 
railways  has  caused  its  increased  consumption  in  other  parts  of 
India,  and  it  has   to  seme  extent  taken  the  place  of  other  food 
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grains.     The  estimate  allows  for  an  increase  in  Bengal  from  1875 
to  1895  of  3,900,000  acres  only. 

Wheat. — As  regards -wheat,  the  great  increase  in  the  export 
must  necessarily  have  extendei  the  area  of  cultivation;  for 
example,  the  export  in  1875  was  2^  million  cwt.,  and  this  rose  to 
30  million  cwt.  in  1891-92,  which  necessitated  an  increased 
cultivated  ai'ea  of  5,150,000  acres.  The  export  of  1895  fell  to 
io|  million  cwt.,  requiring  i-^  million  acres  in  excess  of  1875, 
and  the  increase  in  the  wheat-eating  population  must  also  be 
considered,  but  the   inci'ease  in   the    cultivation    is  estimated    at 

3  million  acres  only. 

Other  Grains.— Jn  other  grains  a  total  increase  of  3,300,000 
acres,  from  80,300,000  to  83,600,000,  is  only  estimated.  The 
statistics  of  1884  give  71,434,000  as  the  cultivated  area  of  British 
India,  excluding  Bengal ;  from  statistics  since  1890-91,  the  area 
iu  Bengal  must  have  been  under  10  million  acres  in  1884,  and  the 
total  area  in  British  India  therefore  approximated  to  81, 400^000. 
The  estimate  for  1875  is  shown  at  only  i  million  acres  below  this 
figure,  and  probably  exceeds  the  actual.  Of  the  estimated  increase 
of  3,300,000  acres  between  1875  and  1895,  400,000  was  required 
for    increased    exports,    and    the    balance    shows    an   increase    of 

4  per  cent,  only,  against  an  18  percent,  increase  in  the  population. 

Cotton. — i^s  regards  the  non-food  crops,  Table  III  shows  that 
more  cotton  was  exported  than  produced  in  both  years  ;  but  the 
crop  is  largely  cultivated  in  native  States,  and  whereas  exports 
from  the  cultivated  produce  of  the  whole  of  India  are  shown  in 
Table  III,  the  production  of  British  India  only  is  given  in 
Table  II.  The  increased  area  under  cotton  in  Table  II  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  exports,  and  the  large  number 
of  cotton  mills  established  between  1875  and  1895,  and  consequent 
increased  supply  of  cotton  goods  to  the  population  in  India. 

Jute. — Similarly  the  increase  in  jute  cultivation  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  tlie  export,  not  only  of  the  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods,  but  also  by  the  heavy  local 
reqnii-ements  in  India  necessitated  by  the  extensive  movement  of 
crops  within  the  country,  as  well  as  exported.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  area  cultivated  in  1875  was  less  than  estimated. 

Seeds. — The  inci-ease  in  the  cultivated  areain  seeds  is  estimated 
at  2  million  acres,  of  which  one  half  was  required  for  inci-eased 
exports.     The  increase  was  probably  greater  than  estimated. 

Opium. — Opium  is  separately  shown  in  Table  II,  because 
though  the  cultivators  are  classed  as  agriculturists,  they  do  not 
receive  the  full  value  of  the  crop,  which  is  a  Government 
monopoly.  In  1875  the  cultivator  received  R.  5,  and  in  1895  R.  6, 
for  every  seer  taken  to  the  Government  factory.     This  value  goes 
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to  the  cultivator,  and  is  therefore  shown  in  the  column  of  "  Value 
*'  of  Production."  The  full  value  of  the  tea,  coffee,  and  indigo 
grown,  similarly,  does  not  go  to  the  cultivators,  nor  do  they 
receive  a  fixed  price  for  the  production.  The  growers  are,  there- 
fore, classed  as  labourers,  and  not  agriculturists,  and  the  value  of 
the  production  is  not  included  in  Table  II,  though  the  area 
cultivated  is  in  the  grand  total  of  cultivation. 

Eesults. — The  result  of  the  calculations  made  is  that  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  in  1895  is  shown  as  2 10,760,000,  against 
177,300,000  acres  in  1875,  an  increase  of  33,460,000  acres  in  all. 
Excluding  tea,  coffee,  and  indigo,  the  increase  amounted  to 
32,400,000  acres.  The  increase  of  44,800,000  cwt.  in  the  exports 
of  agricultural  produce  in  1895  as  compared  with  1875  required 
an  additional  cultivated  area  of  about  6,660,000  acres ;  if  we 
assume  that  20  per  cent,  of  this  was  provided  by  the  native  States 
(see  Table  III,  line  8),  the  increased  acreage  available  for  the 
population  amounted  to  27  million  only,  or  an  increase  of  I5"4  per 
cent.,  against  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  population.  This 
estimate  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  showing  an  excessive 
increase,  especially  if  the  extended  civilisation,  the  advantages  of 
irrigation,  and  other  facilities  offered,  are  considered. 

(b.)  Yield  per  Acre. — The  "  yield  per  acre  "  for  the  year  1895 
is  taken  in  each  case  from  a  series  of  averages  of  normal  years  for 
each  crop  concerned.  The  results  of  the  first  practical  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  "yield  per  acre  "  were  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  a  return  in  1892,  but  from  statistics  which  have 
since  been  published  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  1892  return  were  far  from  accurate.  In  preparing  the 
estimate  in  Table  II  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  exaggeration 
in  the  yield,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  rather  under  than  over 
estimate  in  each  case. 

The  estimates  of  yield  for  1875  are,  of  course,  purely  conjectural, 
but  are  based  on  the  surrounding  facts,  and  the  tendency  has  been 
to  rather  over  than  under  estimate  them  as  compared  with  1895. 
In  considering  the  average  yields  of  the  two  years  on  a  comparative 
basis,  two  important  points  have  to  be  considered.  First,  the  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation  adopted  during  the  twenty  years,  and 
secondly,  irrigation.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  for 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  cultivation  of  India  the  methods 
adopted  were  practicaby  the  same  in  1895  as  they  were  in  1875, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  places  im- 
provements have  taken  place,  such  as  manuring  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  giving  it  a  rest,  improved  implements,  picked  seed  for 
sowing,  &c.,  and  the  results  must  necessarily  have  been  some 
increase  in  the  average  all  round  yield,  though  not  very  great. 
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As  regards  the  second  consideration,  irrigation  mny  have  (Le 
effect  of  increasing  the  yield  in  lands  previously  cropped,  or  it 
may  assis"  in  extending  cultivation  Avliere  it  was  not  possible  to 
grow  crops  before.  The  difference  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  crop& 
grown  on  irrigated  and  non-irrig  ited  lands  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  agricultural  returns. 

The  following  figures  give  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
1896-97  of  the  yield  in  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  Punjab  and  the  N^ortli- 
Western  Provinces,  the  best  irrigated  provinces  in  India,  and  in 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Bombay.  Madras  is  the  third  most 
irrigated  province,  but  no  figures  of  comparative  yield  are  pub- 
lished for  it. 

[Ll)«.  per  .\crp.] 


runjal). 

X.W.I*,  and  Oiidli. 

Central  Provinces. 

Bombay. 

Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Noii- 
IrrigHted. 

Irrigated. 

Xon- 

Inigatcd 

Irrigiited. 

Xoii- 
Irrmatetl. 

Irrigated. 

Non- 
Irrigated. 

Rice 

Wheat.... 
Barlej'.... 
Jawar  .... 
Bajra   t... 
Maize  .... 
Gram  .... 
Sugar  .... 
Cotton.... 
Ragi 

1,167 
917 
917 
595 
590 

1,213 
755 

1,652 
100 

266 
576 
562 
3  7+ 

668 

'^22 

y62 

5  7 

1,018 
980 
989 

719 

2,239 

169 

619 
80;; 
736 

639 
128 

1.200 
925 

71  I 

570 

1,250 
1,550 

1,200 
6,950 

1,100 

',-30 
510 

67Q 
4c  0 

410 
1,060 

The  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  however,  is  to  ascertaiu 
the  actual  area  of  cultivation  brought  under  irrigation  betweeii 
1875  and  1895. 

Table  I^'^  gives  the  area  in  acres  under  irrigation  in  each  year 
since  188-i-85  in  British  India,  excluding  Upper  Burmah.  The 
classification  in  the  first  year  is  incorrect,  and  Bengal  and  Bombay 
are  both  omitted ;  from  1885-86  to  1897-98  the  Bengal  statistics 
were  not  available,  and  the  classification  of  the  sources  of  irrigation 
was  imperfect,  but  the  figures  for  the  various  years  ap[)ear  to  have- 
been  worked  out  with  sufficient  consistency  of  method  to  enable  a. 
comparison  to  be  made,  though  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
figures  err  on  the  side  of  under  estimating  the  actual  area  affected. 

In  columns  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  table,  index  numbers  of  the 
rainfall  in  India,  in  British  India,  and  in  the  provinces  in  which 
almost  the  entire  Government  irrigation  has  been  carried  out 
respectivel}',  are  given.  The  figures  in  column  10  only  need  be 
considered  here.  From  1885-86  to  1890-91  the  rainfall  remained 
almost  at  the  same  figure,  a  little  above  normal,  and  we  find  that 
the  total  ai-ea  irrigate!  slightly   increased   each   yeaj",   except  in: 
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1888-89,  wlien  the  increase  was  considerable.  In  1891-92  there 
was  a  slight  deficiency  of  rain,  buh,  probably  due  to  incorrect 
statistics,  the  area  irrigated  was  less.  In  1892-93  to  1894-95' 
the  rainfall  was  well  above  normal,  and  the  irrigated  area 
decreased  each  year.  In  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency  of  rain,  and  the  increase  in  the  irrigated  area  was 
equally  marked.  In  1397-98  the  i-ainfall  was  normal,  but  irriga- 
tion extended.  In  1898-99  the  rainfall  was  nearly  normal,  and 
ii-rigation  remained  the  same.  In  1899-1900  the  rainfall  was 
probably  the  lowest  ever  recorded,  and  40  per  cent,  in  deficiency,, 
and  the  area  irrigated  increased  by  i  million  acres.  From  these 
remarks  it  would  seem  that  the  statistics,  so  far  as  their  general 
variations  are  concerned,  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximate 
indication  of  facts.  Taking,  therefore,  the  years  1885-86  and 
1897-98,  we  find  normal  rainfall  in  both  years,  and  the  increase 
in  the  irrigated  area  to  ha\e  been  6,688,179  acres,  of  which  the 
increase  by  Grovernment  canals  is  shown  to  have  been  4,659,399, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  considerably  more.  The  Govern- 
ment expenditure  on  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  (see 
Table  V)  in  the  ten  years  from  1875-76  to  1884-85  wa'i 
H.  11,96,28,160,  and  in  the  twelve  years  from  1885-86  to  1896-97, 
R.  8,05,64,230.  Thus  the  increased  irrigated  area  between  the 
yeai's  1875  and  1895  works  out  to  about  17,500,000  acres.  Or, 
making  the  calculation  in  another  wa^^,  the  total  construction 
expeuditi;re  up  to  the  end  of  1895  was  3  i  crores,  of  which  14  crores 
was  expended  before  1876.  If,  therefore,  the  irrigated  area  was  as 
stated  in  the  agricultural  returns,  the  increase  during  the  twenty 
years  works  out  to  nearly  the  same  figure. 

Looking  back  at  the  yield  per  aero  on  irrigated  and  on  non- 
irrigated  lands  quoted  from  the  agricultural  returns  given  above, 
and  omitting  rice  in  the  Punjab  and  Bombay  entirely,  the  figures 
for  which  appear  to  be  inaccurate  and  exaggerated,  the  average 
yield  of  the  nine  crops  given  was  849  lbs.  per  acre  on  irrigated, 
and  553  lbs.  on  non-irrigated  land.  Thus  the  17,500,000  acres 
irrigated  added  during  the  twenty  years  may  be  estimated  to  have 
yielded  in  1895  5,180  njillion  lbs.,  equal  to  46,250,000  cwt.,  more 
than  the  similar  area  of  non-irrigated  land  would  have  yielded. 

Looking  at  Table  I[  again,  the  cultivated  area  in  1895  of 
208,100,000  acres,  multijilied  by  724  lbs.  per  acre,  the  average  yield 
of  1875,  amounts  to  1,345,218,000  cwt.,  but  the  actual  production 
of  the  year  is  shown  as  1,399,586,000,  or  54,368,000  cwt.  more. 
This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  46  million  cwt.  due  to  irri- 
gation, as  shown  above,  and  the  balance  to  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  by  the  piobability  of  the  i-eturns  excluding  areas 
brought  under  irrigation  that  should  have  been  included. 
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The  increased  yields  liave  been  introduced  into  Table  II 
against  the  crops  ■which  have  been  most  affected  by  irrig'ation,  and 
the  net  result  shows  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  all  crops  of 
753  lbs.  in  1895,  against  724  in  1875,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent, 
only,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

(c.)  Total  Production. — The  estimates  of  area  under  cultivation 
and  yield  in  Table  II  give  a  total  production,  so  far  as  the  Indian 
agriculturist  is  concerned,  of  1,399,649,000  cwt.  in  1895,  against 
1,135,058,000  in  1875.  Of  this  1,298,134,000  and  1,064,535,000 
cwt.  respectively  represent  the  food  crops.  Referring  to  the 
table  of  exports.  Table  III,  and  population.  Table  I,  and  assuming 
that  the  native  States  provided  20  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  the 
food  supply  works  out  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

Production 

Cwt. 
1,064,535,000 

19,521,000 

Cwt. 
1,298,134,000 

39,897,000 

Deduct — 

Food  exports  less  20  per  cent. 

Balance    

Divided  by  the  population   

1,045,014,000 
188,000,000 

1,258,237,000 
222,000,000 

Gives  per  head  per  annum  

5"559 

5-668 

Thus  we  find  that  the  food  retained  in  India  in  1875  amounted 
to  1*701  lbs.  per  diem  per  head  of  population,  and  in  1895  to  1739 
lbs.  per  diem  per  head. 

(tZ.)  Average  Price  per  Civt. — The  average  price  of  each  crop 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  from  the  various  returns,  &c.,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct.  Prices  were  30  per 
cent,  higher  in  1895  than  in  1875  for  food  crops,  and  31  per  cent, 
for  all  crops. 

(e.)  Value  of  Production. — The  figures  in  Table  II  show  that 
whereas  the  agriculturists  in  India  obtained  R.  3,41,62,51,450  in 
value  for  all  their  crops  in  1875,  they  obtained  II.  5,39,34,34,260  in 
1895.  Table  I  gives  118,400,000  as  tlie  agriculturist  population 
in  1875,  and  139,638,000  in  1895,  consequently  the  agricultural 
income,  without  deductions,  amounted  to  R.  28*8  per  head  in 
1875,  and  R.  38*62  in  1895.  This,  however,  does  not  represent 
the  true  comparative  income,  because  taxation  increased  in  the 
interval. 

III.— ^Vie  Agricultural  Income. 

"We  must  now  refer  to  Table  VI,  which  gives  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  India  in  1875  and  1895.  The  official  flgui-es  are 
for  British  India,  and  include  Upper  Burma  in  1895,  but  as  that 
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province  Las  been  excluded  from  the  estimates  of  production,  the 
receipts  that  concern  the  present  question  are  separately  shovv'n  in 
the  table.  Berar  is  also  omitted  from  the  official  figures,  but  has 
been  included  in  the  second  set  of  figures  in  the  table. 

If  "\\e  examine  the  I'evenue  side  of  the  statement,  we  fiud  that 
the  agriculturist's  income  is  reduced  bj  the  payment  of  land 
revenue,  salt,  provincial  I'ates,  registration,  and.  irrigation.  The 
land  revenue,  though  nominally  paid  by  the  landlord,  for  the  most 
part  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tenants.  The  salt  tax  is 
mainly  paid  by  the  cultivators,  though  not  entirely,  possibly  80 
per  cent,  of  it.  Similarly  provincial  rates  and  registration  are 
mainly  paid  by  them,  and  the  entire  irrigation  revenue  is  received 
from  them.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  agricultural 
income  by  the  whole  of  the  land  revenue  and  irrigation,  90  per 
cent,  of  registration,  80  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  70  j^er  cent,  of  pro- 
vincial rates.  The  other  heads  of  revenue  do  not  concern  the 
agriculturists,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  no  doubt  subscribe 
largely  to  excise  and  stamps,  to  some  extent  to  railways,  and  to  a 
small  amount  to  customs;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  customs, 
must  all  be  classed  as  luxuries,  and  cannot  be  included  in  the 
legitimate  reduction  of  income.  The  proportion  of  customs  paid 
by  this  class  is  probably  so  small  that  it  may  be  omitted. 

On  this  basis  we  arrive  at  the  following  figures  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

R.                           R 
—             3.41.62  51.450 

R.                      R. 
—           5.39.34.34.260 

Deduct — 

100  per  cent,  land  revenu(; 

100         ,,        irrigation  .... 

90          ,,        registration 

80         „       salt    

70         ,,       pi-oviucial  "1 
rates ....  J 

22,21,14,530 

57,50,380 

17,05,180 

4,99,64,410 

1,3,952,150 

— 

26,12.53,190 

2,29,27,810 
38,95,720 

7,08,72,580 

2,63,56,690 

— 

— 

29,34,87,680 

— 

38,53,06,020 

Balance  reuiaiuin"' 

— 

3,12,27,63,770 

— 

5,00,81,28,240 

Agricultural  jopidation    ... 

118,400,000 

— 

139,638,000 

— 

Income  per  laead    

— 

z6-4 

— 

3  5 '9 

Thus  we  find  that  the  agricultural  income  of  British  India 
increased  from  R.  26"4^er  head  in  1875  to  E,  ^yg  per  head  i)i  1895, 
an  increase  of  39 "8  per  cent. 
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IV.   Section  II  — Non-Agriculture. 

The  classes  and  numuer  classified  under  this  liead  are  shown 
under  Section  II  in  Table  I,  and  each  class  \Yill  be  separately 
considered. 

Attention  is  first  invited  to  Table  VII,  a  table  of  average 
wages  under  the  heads  given,  in  each  province  in  1875  and  1895, 
Columns  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  taken  from  the  ofiicial  statistics, 
and  columns  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are  worked  out  from  the  civil 
estimates. 

Column  10,  Government  officials  diawing  over  R.  300  a  month, 
includes  all  officers  drawing  that  pay,  who  do  not  hold  a  gazetted 
appointment  in  any  recognised  depaitmeut.  It  includes  the  higher 
paid  revenue  and  judicial  services,  such  as  deputy  collectors,  extra 
assistant  commissioners,  subordinate  judges  and  higher  law  officers, 
but  excludes  judges  of  the  high  and  chief  courts,  which  appear  iu 
the  next  section. 

Column  1],  Government  officials  drawing  B.  300,  and  under, 
a  month,  contains  clerks,  which  account  for  upwards  of  50  per 
cent.,  hospital  assistants,  moonshees,  preventive  officers,  tahsildars, 
forest  rangers,  and  all  who  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
educated  class,  with  a  monthly  pay  ranging  from  R.  10  to  R.  300 
a  month. 

Column  12  includes  office  servants,  peons,  native  jailors  and 
warders,  pressmen,  &c.  The  estimates  for  1875  lump  together 
clerks  and  servants  in  a  number  of  the  lower  paid  establishments, 
which  have  consequently  been  omitted  from  the  calculation.  The 
iccrease  in  the  average  in  1895,  as  compared  with  1875,  in  both 
columns  11  and  12,  i.s  therefore  probably  in  excess  of  that  shown, 
but  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  approximate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paj^er. 

This  table  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  estimates  of  income 
given  in  this  section.  In  columns  3  to  8  the  average  iu  each 
province  is  multiplied  by  its  population,  and  the  whole  totalled 
and  divided  by  the  total  population,  thus  arriving  at  the  general 
average.  In  columns  9  to  12  the  average  is  arrived  at  by  the 
actual  number  employed  in  each  province,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  civil  estimates  of  each  year. 

V. — Labourers. 

Under  this  head  is  included  well-sinkers,  tank-diggers,  road, 
canal,  and  railway  labourers,  quarrymen,  miners,  tea,  coffee,  and 
indigo  garden  Avorkers,  and  all  general  labour.  The  average  pay 
earned  is  fairly  represented  by  column  3  in  Table  VII,  Agi'icul- 
tural  Labourei',  and  gives  the  following  results  : — 
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Mi\]e  adult  labourers    

Average  wage  per  annum     K. 

Total  wa^es    K. 


187  5. 


5,030,000 
62-8  S 


3  1,49, ^^5, 9:0 


1895. 


5,7;m-,oo  ) 

72-6) 


41,61,88,400 


Domesiic. 

Domestic  servants  are  chiefly  massed  ab  the  v^irlous  larg-e  towns 
tbrougliout  India,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  ofhoial  record  of  tlie 
average  wages  received  by  them  at  different  times,  with  the 
exception  of  grooms  and  horsekeepers.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  these  wages  have  increased  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
very  considerablj*,  and  the  rates  given  in  the  statement  below  do 
not  over-estimate  the  difference.  The  rates  for  grooms  and  horse- 
keepers  have  been  taken  from  the  official  tables. 


1875. 

1895. 

Class. 

Number,   j     Rate 
.Male       '      i.er 
Adii  ts.      Mensem. 

Amount. 

Niimlier. 

M;ile 
Ailnlts. 

Rate 

per 

Mensem 

Amount. 

1.  B  irbers    

,      R. 

410,000         8 
410, coo         9 

2OO,0CO  ,         6 

87,000       11 
5:0,000'       8 

8c, oco         6 
30,000        7 

U. 

32  80,000 

36,90,000 

12,00,000 

9,57,00J 

41,60,000 

4,80,^00 
2.10  000 

500,000 
500,000 
250  000 
I  10, COO 

600,000 

1  10, OCO 

41,000 
500, CCO 

R. 
10 
12 
7 
15 

10 

7 

8 
8 

R. 
50,00,000 
60,00.000 
17,,50.000 

2.  Dliobies    

3.  Bheesties 

16,50,003 
60,00,000 

7,70,000 
3,28,000 

5.  Bearers       and  "1 

khitmadgars  | 

6.  Grooms      and  1 

horjekeepers  j 
7    r)ur\vans  

S.  Sweepers 

410,000         6     1     25,20,000 

4'>,00,00:) 

Total 

:,i';7,cco      —     11,64.97,000 

2,61  1,00c 

— 

2,54,98,000 

Per  annum    

—            —     i  19,79,64,000 

— 

— 

:3O,.-/»,70,OOO 

VI. — Industrial. 

This  head  may  be  divided  into  the  following  te.i  classes,  with  a 
ma^e  adult  population  in  each  year  as  noted : — 
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Cia.«. 

1S75. 

1895. 

(1.)  Provision      of      cattle     and  1 
animal  food J 

(2.)  Food  and  drink,  other  than"l 
agriculture   J 

(3.)  Liffhting,  fuel,  and  forage 

(4)   Building  

1,520,000 

1,210,000 

740,000 
280,000 
2,490,000 
745,000 
446,000 
873,000 
575,000 
370,000 

1,730,000 

1,400,000 

870,000 
333,000 
2,883,000 
870,000 
501,000 
996,000 
666,000 
435,000 

(5  )  Textile  fabrics  

(6.)   Metals  and  precious  stones    .... 
(7  )   Grla'ss  and  earthenware  

(8.)  Wood,  cane,  and  matting  

(9.)   Leather,  horns,  and  bones 

(10.)  Miscellaneous  

Total   

9,249,000 

10,684,000 

(1.)  Provision  and  Care  of  Cattle  and  Animal  Food. — This  may 
be  subdivided  as  follows: — 


Class. 

1875.                             1895. 

178.000 

470,000 

186,000 

54,000 

22,000 

6,000 

604,000 

202,000 

(h.)       ,,      breeder  employes  

535,000 

(c.)       ,,      keepers  and  sellers     

id)  Butchers    

211,000 

61,000 

25,000 

7,000 

689,000 

(e.)  Grhee  dealers 

(y.)   Fowl  and  egg  dealers   

(g.)  Fishermen  and  dealers 

Total   

i,c;o,coo 

1,730,000 

Table  YIII  gives  an  estimate  of  live  stock  in  India  in  1875 
and  1895  prepared  from,  the  official  returns.  The  same  percentage 
of  increase  is  allowed  for  the  years  1875-85,  for  which  there  are 
no  retui-ns,  as  for  1885-95.  and  as  figures  for  Bengal  are  altogether 
omitted,  the  figiTres  for  the  N'orth-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh 
have  been  entered  for  it.  The  values  given  are  taken  fi'om  the 
best  sources  available.  The  result  gives  a  total  stock  value  of  180 
crores  in  1875,  and  335  crores  in  1895.  If  we  allow  the  small  net 
proBt  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital,  the  cattle  bi-eeder's  . 
average  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  E.  528  in  1875,  aud 
R.  829  in  1895. 

The  wages  of  the  employes  may  be  taken  as  the  same  as  that 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  which  gives  a  total  income  in  1875  of 
R.  2,95,53,600,  and  R.  3,88,41,000  in  1895.  As  regards  the 
remaining  five  classes  under  this  sub-head,  there  is  no  information 
available  which  can  be  relied  on,  but  it  is  well  known  that  fowls 
and  eggs  and  fish  rose  considerably  in  price  during  the  period. 
Fishermen  and  fishdealcrs  numbered  689,000  adult  males  in  1895, 
and  the  greater  number  of  these  were  probably  congregated  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  on  river  banks, 
where  the  price  of  fish  doubled  and  trebled  between  1875  and 
1895.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  the  average  income  of 
unskilled  labour  given  in  column  4  of  Table  YIl  as  the  income  of 
these  classes.  This  gives  the  total  income  of  the  fire  classes  as 
R,  7,03,18,080  in  1875,  and  R.  9,52,08,840  in  1895. 

The  aggregate  income  under  this  sub-head   consequently  may 
be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

Cattle  breeders 

R. 
9,40,30,000 
2,95,53,600 
7,03,18,080 

R. 

16,74,95,000 

3,88,41,000 

9,52,08,840 

Employes   

Eemainder 

Total    

19,39,01,680 

30,15,44,840 

(2.)    Food  and  Vrinl-,  other  than  Agric^dture. — The  subdivisicn 
is  as  follows  : — ■ 


(a.)  Bakers,  and  sweetmeat  1 
makers  and  sellers f 

(J.)  Country  spirit  distillers  and  "1 
sellers  / 

(c.)  Sugar  makers  and  dealers 

{d.)  Salt  preparers  and  dealers  

(e.)  Grocers  and  condiment  dealers 

(/.)  Others    

Total   


IS^ 


1895. 


156,000 

181,000 

212,000 

215,000 

68,f!00 
53,000 
698,000            ' 
20,000 

78,000 

60,000 

812,000 

24,000 

T,  2  10, 000 

i,40c,oco 

Here  again  we  are  without  any  precise  guide  to  the  income 
received.  Bakers,  distillers,  and  manufacturers  might  be  classed  as 
skilled  labour,  and  dealers  unskilled  labour,  though  belonging  to  a 
class  considerably  above  the  ordinary  non-skilled  class,  and  expect- 
ing a  larger  income.  1  propose,  therefore,  to  allot  to  the  six  sub- 
heads a  monthly  income  of  R.  ir32  iu  1875,  and  I3'8i  in  1895, 
equivalent  to  half  the  aggregate  of  columns  4  and  7,  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  in  Table  VII.  This  accounts  for  R.  16,43,66,400 
in  1875,  and  R.  23,20,08,000  in  1895. 

(3.)  Lighting,  FueJ,  and  Forage. — The  subdivision  as  follows: — 


1875. 

189.5. 

(a.)  Oil  pressers  and  dealers 

452,000 

230,000 

38,000 

20,000 

531  000 

{b.)  Fuel  collectors  and  sellers 

(c.)  Fuel  preparers 

(d.)  Others  

270,000 
45,000 
24  000 

Total    

740,000 

870,00c 
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The  oil  pr3sper3  and  dealers  may  be  classed  as  betvveen  the 
stilled  and  non-skilled  classes,  shown  in  columns  4  and  7  of  Table 
YII,  whilst  (h)  (c)  and  (rZ)  may  be  treated  as  eai-ninc^^  the  same 
income  as  the  agricultural  labourei^  under  column  3.  The  income 
under  this  head  accordincrly  amounted  to  R.  7,95,09,120  in  1875, 
and  R.  1 1,26,08,720  in  1895. 

(4.)  Building. — The  bulk  of  this  section  consists  of  masons, 
Ijuilders,  and  stone  and  marble  workers,  and  the  income  may  be 
dirided  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1S95. 

Mason?  (column  8,  Table  VIT)    

228.000 
52,0C0 

276,000 
57.000 

Total    

iSc.ooo 

^33,000 

This  gives  an  income  of  R.  3,83,93,280  in  1875,  and 
R.  5,27,27,400  in  1895. 

(5.)  Textile  Fabrics. — This  head  may  be  subdivided  as 
follows  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

(0  )  Wool    

80,000 

70,000 

1,750,000 

100.00) 

490,000 

Bt.OOO 

{b  )  Silk    

85,000 

{0  )  Cotton           

2,014,000 

((/  )  Jute  

111,000 

559,000 

Total    

2,490,000 

2,883,000 

Theso  may  \)Q  classed  as  follows:  — 


1875. 


1895. 


((•/.)  Weavers,       spinners,       and  "1 

manufacturers    J  I 

ih.)  Tailors  1 

(f.)  Dealers 

Total    ' 


1,950,000 

325,000 
215,000 


2,2/0,000 

370,000 
243.000 


2,490,000 


,883,000 


Columns  4  and  7  in  Table  VI I,  against  Bombay,  show  the 
averaf^e  wa^es  drawn  for  unskilled  and  skilled  labour  in  a  cotton 
mill  in  Bombav,  and  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
income  derived  by  the  class  generally. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  to  miskilled  labour  Is  however  so  small, 
that  the  figures  for  the  whole  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
omission  of  the  former.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  tak3 
R.  7-5  and  R.  8*5  per  month  for  1875  and  1895  respectively. 
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As  rcgavils  tailors,  tlic  official  statistics  give  no  figure^,  but  in 
tlie  towns  in  India  the  pay  of  Derzies,  on  an  average,  increased 
probably  as  miicli  as  50  per  cent,  during  the  period.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed,  however,  to  make  so  great  a  difference,  and  an  all  round 
siverage  of  R.  7  avA  li.  9  per  month  is  probably  sufficiently  near 
the  mark. 

Dealers  are  for  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  and  apparel,  but  the 
■majority  are  for  piece  goods.  Taking  the  production  of  raw  cotton 
and  jute  in  India,  deducting  the  export,  and  converting  the  balance 
into  manufactured  goods,  from  which  deducting  the  export  of 
■manufactures,  and  to  which  adding  the  import,  the  result  ■works 
out  approximately  to  cotton,  jute,  silk,  and  ■woollen  goods  and 
apparel  to  the  value  of  28  crores  retained  in  the  country  in  1875, 
and  48  crores  in  1895.  This  for  all  India  represents  about  one 
lupee  a  head  in  1875,  and  25  annas  a  head  in  1895.  The  great 
l)ulk  of  this  apparel  passes  through,  the  hands  of  the  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  if  an  estimate  of  an  all  round  profit  of  10  per  cent,  in 
all  is  taken,  the  income  in  1875  amounted  to  R.  2,80,00,000,  and 
R.  4,80,00,000  in  1895,  representing  an  aver-ige  annual  income  to 
each  of  R.  130  in  1875,  an  1  R.  198  in  18.35. 

Thus  the  income  under  this  sub-head  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


and 

manu 

1875. 

1895. 

{a.)  Weavers,  spinner? 

facturers    

{h.)  Tailors    

K. 

17,55,00,000 

2,73,00,000 
2,80,00,000 

U. 
23,15,40,000 

3,99  60,000 

4,80,00,000 

Total    

23,08,00,000 

3  1,95,00,000 

(6.)  Metals  and  Trecious  Stones. — The  great  majority  of  this 
class  consist  of  gold  and  silver  assayers  and  workers,  and  prob- 
ably represent  the  -wealthiest  -working  class  in  India.  The  labour 
is  of  a  highly  skilled  character,  and  is  well  paid,  and  the  income 
derived  is  pi'obably  in  excess  of  oi^dinary  skilled  labour,  as  shown 
in  column  7  of  Table  VII.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  adopt  the 
figures  given  for  skilled  labour,  which  give  an  aggregate  income 
of  R.  14,24,14,200  in  1875,  and  R.  20,49,37,200  in  1895. 

(7.)  Glass  a7id  Earthemoare. — The  great  majority  of  this  class 
consist  of  potters,  and  clay  image  and  pipe  bowl  makers  and  sellers, 
and  the  woi'k  is  not  of  a  skilled  nature,  though  of  higher  class  than 
ordinary  labour.  It  is,  however,  proposed  to  adopt  the  income  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  for  the  entire  class.  This  gives  an 
aggregate  of  R.  2.80,44,480  in  1875,  and  R.  3,63,72,600  in  1895. 
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(8.)  Wood,  Cane,  and  Matting. — The  bulk  of  this  dass  consists 
of  carpenters,  basket  weavers,  and  mat  makers.  Ronghlj,  one- 
half  consist  of  carpenters  and  dealers,  and  may  be  classed  under 
column  8  of  Table  VII,  whilst  tie  other  half  may  be  classed  under 
unskilled  labour,  column  4.  This  gives  an  aggregate  income  of 
R.  10,06,39,680  in  1875,  and  R.  13,30,25,760  in  1895. 

(9.)  Leather,  Horns,  and  Bones. — This  class  mainly  consists  of 
tanners  and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  is  not  highly  paid.  The 
official  statistics  give  the  wages  of  tanners,  workmen  at  tlie 
Harness  Factory,  Cawnpur,  at  R.  7  and  R.  9  in  1879,  and  R.  10 
and  R.  12  in  1895,  whilst  the  tanners  in  the  Army  Boot  Factory 
only  received  R.  4*5  in  188G,  and  R.  5' 17  in  1895.  The  saddlers 
in  the  latter  factory  received  R.  7  in  1886,  and  R.  13  in  1895.  It 
is  proposed  to  adopt  the  income  for  unskilled  labour  given  in 
column  4  of  Table  VII  for  the  entire  class.  This  gives  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  R.  4,63,68,000  in  1875,  and  R.  6,38,56,080  in  1895. 

(10.)  Miscellaneous. — This  heading  includes  the  classes  con- 
nected with  paper  and  printing,  watches,  engraving,  toy  making, 
necklace  and  armlet  making,  tools,  machinery,  arms,  saltpetre  and 
soap  workers,  &c.  Of  the  total  about  one-tenth  may  be  classed  as 
skilled  labour,  and  classed  under  column  7  of  Table  VII,  and  the 
remainder  as  unskilled  under  column  4.  This  gives  an  income 
of  R.  3,39,26,040  in  1875,  and  R.  4,77,83,880  in  1895. 


Summary  of  Industrial. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  the  annual  income  in 
each  year  under  the  head  Industrial. 


Annnul  Income. 

Class. 

1875. 

1895. 

(1.)  Provision     of     cattle      and  "1 
animal  food  J 

(2.)  Food  and  drink,  other  than] 
agriculture    J 

(3.)  Lighting,  fuel,  and  forage 

R. 
19,39,01,680 

16,43,66,400 

7,95,09,120 

3,83,93,280 

23,08,00,000 

14,24,14,200 

2,80,44,480 

10,06,30,680 

4,63,68,000 

3,39,26,040 

K. 
30,15,44,840 

23,20,08,000 

11,26,08,720 
5,27,27,400 

(5  )  Textile  fabrics     

31,95,00,000 

(6.)  Metals,  and  precious  stones  ... 

2  t,49,37,200 
3,63,72,600 

(8.)  Wood,  cane,  and  niatthig 

(9.)  Leather,  horns,  and  bones 

13,3  >,25,760 
6,38,56,080 
4,77,83,880 

Total   

105,83,62,880 

I  i;o,43, 64,480 
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VII. — Military^  excluding  Officers. 
The  estimate  is  niade  as  follows: — 


Ib75. 

1895. 

Class. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
Mensem. 

Amount. 

Numljer. 

Rate  per 
Mensem. 

Amount. 

1.  Native  commis- 1 

sioned  officer..  J 

2.  Eui-opean  non- 1 

commissioned  > 
officer  J 

3.  Native         non-"] 

commissioned  > 
officer  J 

4.  European  soldier 

5.  Native  soldier    .... 

6.  Artificer       and  "1 

follower  J 

3,000 
5,8oo 

12,700 

64,500 
134,000 

14,000 

R. 
75 

67 

13 
24 

R. 
2,25,000 

3,88,600 

1,65,100 

15,48,000 
8,84,400 

1,30,000 

3>40o 
6,000 

13,000 

66,500 
141,000 

16,100 

R. 
75 

83 

13 

31 
7-6 

li. 
2,55,000 

4,98,000 

1,69,000 

20,61,500 
10,71,600 

l,S0,00O 

Total    

i  3  4,000 

— 

33,41,100 

246,000 

— 

42,35,100 

Per  annum ... 

— 

— 

4,00,93,200 

— 

— 

5,08,21,200 

The  increase  in  the  British  soldier's  pay  is  due  to  the  fall  ia 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 


VIII. — Civil  Administration,  excluding  Bepartmental  Officers. 

The  figures  for  this  head  are  worked  out  from  actual  computa- 
tion of  the  pay  allotted  in  the  Civil  Estimates  for  1875  and  1895. 
The  average  monthly  earnings  of  the  first  four  classes  given  below 
are  shown  in  columns  9  to  12  of  Table  VII.  As  regards  village 
accountants,  the  figures  for  1895  work  up  to  an  average  of  R.  57 
a  month ;  the  figures  for  1875  are  incomplete,  but  an  increase  in 
pay  was  made  in  some  of  the  provinces  in  1882.  The  figures  for 
village  watchmen  are  incomplete  for  both  years,  but  from  such 
information  as  is  available  it  would  seem  that  the  pay  was  approxi- 
mately the  same.  The  wage  of  both  these  classes  is  low,  but  the- 
men  ordinarily  have  other  means  of  livelihood ;  for  instance,  the- 
village  accountant  is  sometimes  the  village  scribe  also.  The- 
estimate  accordingly  works  out  as  follows  : — 

q2 
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1875. 

1895. 

C]a=9. 

Number. 

Rate 

per 

Menfcm. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Rate 

per 

Mensem 

Amount. 

1.  Officials  on  salary  ex-"| 
ceeding    R.    300    a  [■ 
month    J 

1,800 

98,200 

190,000 

134,000 

170,000 
4:4,000 

R. 

46-6 

36-7 

6-8 

10-G 

5-0 
30 

R. 
8,38,800 

36,03,940 

12,92,000 

14,20,400 

8,50,000 
12,72,000 

2,400 

125,600 

220, COO 

158,000 

145,00c 
503,000 

R. 
535 

39-9 

7-4 

12-2 

5-7 
30 

R. 
12,84,000 

2.  Offii-ials   on    salary   of"| 
E.  300  a  month  and  [^ 
tinder    ,, J 

50,11,440 

3.  Illiterate  class   

4.  Police,  all  ranks,  below  "1 

gazetted  officers    ....  J 

5.  VilLige  accountants 

6.  ,,       watchmen 

16,28,000 

19,27,600 

82,65,000 
15,09,000 

Total    

1,018, coo 

— 

92,77,140 

1,154,00c 

— 

1,21,86,540 

Per  anntim.... 

— 

— 

11,13,25,680 

— 

— 

14,62,38,480 

IX. — Commerce. 
Under  commerce  in  this  section  is  only  included  what  may  be 
termed  the  poorer  portion.  Bankers,  money  lenders,  merchants, 
brokers,  and  shopkeepers  are  included  in  Section  III,  though 
possibly  many  of  these  may  be  on  small  incomes.  Under  the 
present  head  are  included  : — 


Clerks 

Money  changers 

Hawkers 

Servants  

Total    


1875. 


106,000 
16,000 
26,000 
41,000 


189,000 


lS9c 


131,000 
20,000 
34,000 

52,0(X) 


140,000 


Fi'om  the  rates  of  Tages  given  to  Government  clerks  and 
servants,  and  allowing  for  the  lower  rates  ordinarily  given  in 
-commercial  houses,  it  is  proposed  to  estimate  R.  30  and  R.  33  per 
..month  for  1875  and  1895  respectively  for  clerks,  and  R.  6  and  R.  7 
for  servants- 
Money  changers  and  hawkers,  the  former  of  which  often  drive 
a  profitable  trade,  may  together  be  classed  as  receiving  the  same 
income  as  unskilled  labour,  column  4  of  Table  VII.  The 
result  gives  an  aggregate  income  of  R.  4,44,98,880  in  1875,  and 
R.  6,26,09,520  in  1895. 

X. — Transport. 
This  head  may  be  subdivided  as  fqllows: — 
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Class.                                           1875. 

1835. 

(1.)  Clerk3   

10,000 

3,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

60,000 

60,000 

3,000 

17,000 

268,000 

80,000 

82,000 

15,000 

145,000 

28,U00 

15,000 

(2.)  Station  masters,  inspectors,  &c. 
(3.)   Post  niastei's  and  clerks 

9,003 
10,000 

(4.)  Telegraph  masters  and  clerks 
(5.)  Guards,  drivers,  lic 

6,000 
5,000 

(6.)  Postal  runners  and  messengers 

(7.)  Railway  jorters,  &c 

(8.)  Dock  employes     

86,000 

124,000 

4,000 

(9.)  Lascars,  ic 

26,000 

(10.)  Cart  owners  and  drivers     

290,000 
82,000 

(12.)   Pack  animal  drivers,  &c 

(13.)  St  able  employes  

107,000 
2 1,000 

(14.)  Bargemen 

197,000 

(15.)   Signallers,  &c 

51,000 

Total    

783,000 

1 ,036,000 

Nos.  (1)  to  (5)  may  be  lumped  together  on  an  average  monthly 
income  of  R.  40  in  1875,  and  R.  45  in  1895. 

No.  (6)  postal  runaers  and  mcs3enger3  is  given  in  column  (> 
of  Table  VJI. 

Nos.  (7),  (8),  (10),  (11;,  (12),  (13),  (14)  may  be  classed 
together  as  individually  earning  the  same  income  as  an  agricultural 
labourer,  column  3,  Table  VII. 

No.  (9)  lascars  apparently  received  the  same  pay  in  both  years. 

No.  (15)  signallers  may  be  regarded  as  skilled  labour,  andi 
allotted  the  income  of  column  7  of  Table  YII. 

This  head  accordingly  works  out  to  an  aggregate  income  of 
R.  6,32,20,320  in  1875,  and  R.  10,68,54,600  in  1895. 

XI. — Miscellaneous. 
This  lit  ad  is  classified  as  follows  : — 


1875. 


(1.)  Mendicants  

(2.)  Religious  employes     

(3.)  Educational     teachers     and  1 
clerks     J 

(4.)   Clerks  (not  otherwise  specified) 

(5.)  Lawyers'  clerks   

(6.)  Engmeers,        draughtsmen,  "1 
clerks,  &c J 

(7.)   Hospital  compounders  

(8.)  Mukteears    

(9.)  Bandsmen    

(10.)  Acrobats,  conjurers,  &c 

(11.)  Actors  and  singers  

(12.)  Pensioners    

(13.)  Unspecified 

Total    


1,568,000 


1S95. 


852,000 
55,000 

982,000 
62,000 

120,000 

139,000 

78,000 
16,000 

90,000 
19,000 

16,000 

21,000 

14,000 
13,000 

18,003 
16,000 

103,000 
23,000 
44,000 

118,000 
26,000 
53,000 

78,000 
156,000 

90,000 
178,000 

1, 812, 000 
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For  the  purposes  of  income  these  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 
Nos.  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  clerks.  Nos.  (7)  and  (8)  as  skilled 
labour,  column  7,  Table  VII.  Nos.  (1),  (2^,  (9),  (10),  (11),  and 
(13)  as  receiving  the  income  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  column  3, 
Table  Vll,  and  pensioners.  The  pay  of  the  clerks  under  this 
heading  is  probably,  on  the  average,  lower  than  that  of  Government 
clerks,  and  R.  30  and  R.  32  per  month  in  1875  and  1895  respec- 
tively may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  The  amount  received  by 
pensioners,  taken  from  the  accounts,  was  R.  79,99, 150  and 
R.  96,91,460  in  the  two  years  respectively.  Thus  the  aggregate 
income  under  this  head  is  estimated  at  R.  i7,34,9[,5io  in  1875, 
and  R.  22,40,15,900  in  1895. 


XII. — Sicmmary — Non-Agric^ilture. 

The  following  gives  the  population,  and  the  summary  of  the 
-annual  income  of  the  non-agricultural  class,  excluding  those  whose 
incomes  place  them,  or  should  place  them,  above  the  fear  of  poverty. 


Head. 

1875. 

1895. 

Population. 

Inconu'. 

Population. 

Income. 

16,310,000 

7,01  1,000 

29,805,000 

414,000 

3,123,000 

61  1,000 

2,588,000 
5,198,000 

R. 

31,49,65,920 

19,79,64,000 

105,83,62,880 

4,00,93,200 

11,13,25,680 

4,41,98,880 

6,32,20,320 

17,34,91,510 

18,870,000 

8,626,000 

35,180,000 

450,000 

3,779>coo 

748,000 

3,253,000 

6,028,000 

R. 

41,62,88,400 

30,59,76,000 

150,43,64,480 

5,08,21,200 

14,62,38,480 

6,26,09,520 

10,68,51,600 

22,40,15,900 

Domestic     

Industrial 

Military  

Administration  ... 
Commerce  

Transport    

Miscellaneous 

Total    

65,060,000 

200,39,22,390 

76,934,000 

281,71,68,580 

Average  per  head 

— 

308 

— 

36-6 

Increase  = 

— 

— 

— 

190  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  estimating  the  incomes  in  this  section, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  every  adult  male  of  15  and  above  has 
been  treated  as  continuously  employed,  and  receiving  the  estimated 
wage  throughout  the  year.  It  is  obvious  that  this  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  case,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  large  number 
of  women  and  children  are  altogether  excluded  from  the  estimates 
of  income,  who  actually  earned  it.  For  example,  female  sweepers 
and  Methrani  ayahs  are  numerous  ;  baking  and  sweetmeat  making 
is  largely  done  by  women  ;  women  are  emploj-ed  in  the  various 
factories,  and  in  many  villages  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured by  them  ;  the  census  of  1891  shows  74,000  midwives,  and 
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150,000  leading  a  disreputable  life,  in  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  Nautch  girls.  After  taking  these  facts  into  consideration  it 
seems  probable  that  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  from  the  adult  males 
would  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  non-employment,  and  this  leaves 
an  income  of  R.  1,90,37,26,261  in  1875,  and.  R.  2,67,63,10,151 
in  1895. 

The  Non-Agricnltnral  Income. — In  estimating  tlie  non-agricul- 
tural income  from  the  figures  given  above,  mast  be  deducted  the 
taxation,  but  taxation  on  necessaries,  and  not  on  luxuries,  shonld 
only  be  considered.  These  ai-e  registration,  salt,  provincial  rates, 
customs  (imports  only),  and  assessed  taxes.  A  proportion  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  registration,  80  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  and  70  per  cent, 
of  the  provincial  rates  revenues  have  already  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  agricultural  income,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  non- 
agricultural  by  the  balance  of  10  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  30  per 
cent,  respectively,  though  some  portion  is  paid  by  Section  III. 
As  regards  customs,  the  revenue  in  1875,  excluding  export  duty 
and  import  duty  on  luxuries,  amounted  to  R.  1,65,57,000,  and  in 
1895  to  R.  2,79,20,000,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  non- 
agricultural  class  in  Section  II  paid  about  80  per  cent,  in  each 
year.  Income  tax  is  only  leviable  on  incomes  of  over  R.  500  a 
year,  but  a  number  under  this  section  come  under  its  operation, 
including  all  clerks  and  military  drawing  upward  of  R.  41  a 
month.  The  figure  given  in  the  statement  that  follows  is  the 
result  of  ^actuarial  calculations.  Summarising  the  section  we 
arrive  at  the  foilowinof  result : — 


Details. 

1875. 

1895. 

Non -agricultural  income  .... 
Deduct — 

10  per  cent,  registration.. 

20         ,,         salt 

K. 

1,89,490 
1,21,91,110 

59,83,780 

1,32,45,600 

R. 

1,90,37,26,261 

3,19,09,980 

R. 

4,32,860 
1,77,23,690 

1,12,95,730 

2,23,36,000 
36,91,000 

R. 
2,67,63,10,151 

30         ,,         provincial   T 
rates  ....  J 

80         „         customs 

Income  tax  

— 

Total  deductions    

5,54,82,280 

Balance   

— 

1,87,18,16,281 

— 

2,62,09,27,871 

Non-agricultural  population 

65,060,000 

— 

76,934,000 

— 

Income  per  liead    

— 

28-8 

— 

3+"' 

Thus  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  non-agricultural  income 
(Section  II)  increased  from  R.  28-8  per  head  in  1875  to  R.  l^'i  per 
head  in  1895,  an  increase  of  i8"4  per  cent. 
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XIII. — Sections  I  a^id  II. 

Sections  T  and  II  contain  97'6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  populatiors 
of  British  India,  and  the  average  annual  income  works  out  a* 
follows  : — 


1875. 

18D5. 

3,12,91,0^,4-20 
],S7,18,1(),2M 

5,01, 10,97,4-70 
2,'i2,oy,27,87l 

Non-agriculture 

Total    

5,00,09,22,701 

7,63,56,25,341 

Divided  by  population 

1-3,460.000 

216,572,000 

Average  annual  income    .... 

'Ti 

35'- 

Increase                                = 

— 

28  9  per  cent. 

XIV.   Section  III. — Classes  of  Sufficient  or  Amide  titans. 

Of  the  six  classes  in  this  section,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  ancJ 
military  officers  can  alone  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  but  a  very 
approximate  indication  of  the  income  of  the  other  classes  is  to  ber 
obtained  from  the  income  tax  figure.-J.  This  tax  in  its  present 
form  was  established  from  1886-87  only,  and  there  is  conseuuently 
no  similar  guide  to  the  incomes  earned  in  ]87o  ;  the  increase  from 
1875-85  has  therefore  been  estimated  at  the  same  rat'o  as  from 
1886-96. 

The  gross  income  tax  collected  in  1836  and  1896  was- 
R.  136,91,800  and  R.  1,85,58,160  respective'y,  of  which  R.  49,85,750 
and  R.  64,78,310  represented  collections  at  4  pies  to  the  rupee,, 
and  R.  87,06,050  and  R.  1,20,79,850  at  5  pies  to  the  rupee.  The 
income  assessed  in  1886  was  therefore  R.  57,16,28,230,  and  iu 
1896  R.  77,48,25,120,  an  increase  of  35'5  per  cent.,  or  say  3*5  per 
cent,  a  year. 

On  this  basis  the  annual  income  in  1875  amounted  to  43  crores. 
of  rupees,  and  in  1895  to  76^  crores.  Incomes  above  R.  2,000  a 
year  approximately  represented  65  per  cent,  of  those  taxed,  those 
between  R.  500  and  R.  2,000  accounting  for  the  balance  of  35  per 
cent. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  inquire  into  each  class  i^f  occupation  to- 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  1895  figures  as  far  as  it  is  possible  t'> 
do  so. 

XV, — Frofessivns. 
The  distribution  is  as  follows  : — 
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(1.)  Priests,  minister?,  &c 

(2.)  Karristers,  sol'citors,  &c 

(3.)  Medical  practitioners    .. 

(4.)   Engineeis    

(5.)   Agtrologer.« 

(6.)  Painiir^,  sculptors,  &ic... 

Taal 


lb', 


:29,CCO 


IhO.: 


37^,0(0 

452,000 

19,000 

24,000 

88,00<J 

108,000 

2,0<0 

3,000 

35,(X)0 

43.000 

7.0UU            ' 

!:t,u<jo 

639, ceo 


(1.)  Priests. — The  income  tiix  figures  show  an  assessment 
under  religion  in  1895  on  an  income  of  R.  33,04,800,  on  the  basis 
of  every  income  taxed  being  under  R.  2,000  a  year.  If  all  priests 
&c.,  paid  income  tax,  this  would  indicate  an  average  income  of 
R.  73,  but  the  income  of  the  great  majority  was  nominally  under 
R.  500,  and  they  were  not  therefore  required  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  assessment,  however,  shows,  assuming  that  R.  500  was  the 
maximum  income  of  any  priest,  that  only  6,610  out  of  452,000 
were  taxed.  After  a  consideration  of  the  various  sources  of  revenue 
dei-ived  by  this  class,  an  all  round  average  of  R.  200  a  year  would 
probably  not  be  too  high  an  estimate,  and  this  would  give  an 
aggregate  income  for  the  year  of  R.  9,04,00,000. 

(2.)  Barristers,  Soh'cit-jrs,  ^*c. — The  income  drawn  by  this  class 
in  189.5,  according  to  the  assessment,  65  per  cent,  at  5  pies  to  the 
rupee,  and  35  per  cent,  at  4  pies,  amounted  to  R.  2,21,55,270, 
equivalent  to  an  average  annual  income  of  R.  923  a  head,  or  K.  75 
a  month.  This  is  obviously  a  low  average,  and  as  there  must 
have  been  many  who  did  not  pay  the  tax,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  average  to  R.  300  a  month,  which  gives  a  total  income  of 
R.  8,64,00,000.  The  Government  revenue  from  stamps  in  1895 
amounted  to  R.  4,72,70,550,  the  incomes  earned  by  barristers  and 
solicitors  were  therefore  probably  considerably  higher  than  the 
estimate  suggested. 

(3.)  Medical  Practitioners. — The  income  tax  levied  in  1895, 
65  per  cent,  at  5  pies,  and  35  per  cent,  at  4  pies  to  the  rupee, 
represented  an  income  of  R.  34,23,408.  A  large  number  of  this 
class,  however,  receive  less  than  R.  500  a  year,  but  even  allowing 
for  that  the  assessment  appears  low.  If  only  i  per  cent.,  i.e~, 
1,080,  paid  the  tax  at  4  pies  the  rupee,  the  income  of  those  paying 
would  have  amounted  to  R.  3,648  a  year  only,  and  assuming  R.  500 
to  be  the  maximum  income  of  any  individual  for  the  year,  the 
number  paying  the  tax  was  only  7,870  out  of  ic8,ooo.  The  actual 
income  was  probably,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  R.  30  a  month, 
which  gives  an  aggregate  of  R.  3,88,80,000,  and  was  probably 
higher. 
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(4.)  (5.)  (6.).  Other  Professions. — The  other  professions  num- 
bered 55,000,  and  yielded  income  tax  to  the  value  of  R.  1,12,270 
in  1895.  This,  taking  65  per  cent,  at  5  pies,  and  35  per  cent,  at 
4  2:)ies  for  the  rupee,  gives  an  income  of  R.  43,04,400,  and 
assuming  that  R.  500  was  the  maximum  income  of  any  individual, 
the  tax  was  paid  by  8,609  o"lj-  The  professions  included 
under  this  head  are  not,  however,  remunerative  ones,  and  the 
majority  consist  of  astrologers.  It  is  possible  that  an  average  of 
R.  20  a  month,  equal  to  R.  240  a  year  all  round,  might  be  a 
sufficiently  high  estimate,  and  this  gives  an  aggregate  income  of 
R.  1,32,00,000. 

Sitnimary  of  Professions,  1895. 

R. 

(1.)  Priests 9,04,00,000 

(2.)  Barristers,  solicitors,  &c 8,64,00,000 

(3.)  Medicine     3,88,80,000 

(4),  (5),  (6.)  Other  professions  ....     1,32,00,000 

Total   zz, 88,80,000 


XVI. — Commerce. 
This  is  subdivided  as  follows  :  — 


1875. 

1695. 

(1.)  Bankers 

64,000 
114,000 
135,000 

67,000 
216,000 

85,000 

141,000 

(3.)  Merchants  

(4  )  Brokers  and  contractors  

170,000 
87,000 

(5.)  Shopkeepers  

271,000 

Total 

596,000 

754,000 

(1.)  Bankers. — The  bankers  provided  R.  4,33,080  as  income 
tax  in  1895,  representing  at  5  pies  in  the  rupee  an  income  of 
R.  1,66,30,272,  equal  to  R.  196  a  head  for  the  year.  If  no  banker 
paid  the  tax  on  more  than  an  income  of  R.  500  for  the  year,  the 
number  paying  amounted  to  33,260  out  of  85,000  bankers.  The 
inference  is  that  the  members  of  this  class,  which  is  probably  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  India,  did  not  pay  theii-  full  dues,  and  it 
would  jn-obably  be  within  the  mark  to  adopt  R.  1,200  for  the  year 
as  an  avei'age,  or  six  times  the  amount  on  which  the  tax  was 
paid.  The  next  paragraph  shows  that  money  lenders  actually  paid 
the  tax  on  an  average  of  R.  861  a  year  ;  it  is  proposed,  therefore, 
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to   adopt   the    average  of  R.    i,ooo   for  bankers,  which  gives   an 
income  of  K.  8,50,00,000  for  the  year. 

(2.)  3Ioney  Lenders. — There  is  ordinarily  pi^actically  little  or  no 
distinction  between  bankers  and  money  lenders,  but  as  they  are 
shown  separately  in  the  Census  Heport  and  in  the  Income-tax 
Returns,  they  are  treated  with  separately  here  also.  The  tax 
levied  from  this  class  in  1895  amounted  to  R.  31,61,490,  equivalent 
at  5  pies  to  the  rupee  to  an  income  of  R.  12,14,01,216,  representing 
an  average  income  for  the  year  of  R.  861  per  head.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  this  class  paid  their  full  dues,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  the  figure  given  may  be  accepted. 

(3.)  Merchants. — Merchants  paid  R.  24,08,010  as  income  tax  in 
1895,  representing  an  income  of  R.  8,76,67,584,  equal  to  an  average 
income  for  the  year  of  R.  519.  The  export  and  import  trade  of 
India,  as  well  as  the  inland  trade,  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
various  merchants;  the  former  amounted  to  187  crores  in  1895, 
and  the  latter  to  a  probable  minimum  figure  of  120  crores,  or  say 
300  crores  in  all,  and  if  we  assume  that  a  profit  of  only  4  per  cent, 
was  derived,  the  income  from  this  agency  alone,  without  any  of 
other  numerous  other  sources,  such  as  the  management  of  com- 
panies, &c.,  would  have  been  12  crores,  equal  to  an  average  of 
R.  706  per  annum  per  head,  and  this  figure  it  is  proposed  to  adopt. 

(4.)  Brokers  and  Contractors. — This  class  together  subscribed 
R.  3,98,780  in  1895,  representing  an  income  of  R.  1,53,13,152, 
equal  to  an  average  income  per  head  of  R.  176.  It  will  probably 
be  below  the  actual  if  we  adopt  an  average  of  R.  500,  which  gives 
an  aggregate  income  of  R.  4,35,00,000. 

(5.)  Shopkeepers. — Shopkeepers  contributed  R.  17,09,510  to  the 
income  tax  in  1895,  representing,  at  65  per  cent,  at  5  pies,  and 
35  per  cent,  at  4  pies  to  the  rupee,  an  income  of  R.  7,13,89,104, 
equal  to  an  average  per  head  of  R.  263.  It  is  probable  that  the 
average  income  more  than  doubled  this  figure,  and  it  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  15  crores  as  the  income. 

Summary  of  Commerce. 

1895. 
R. 

(1.)   Bankers    8,50,00,000 

(2.)   Money  lenders 12,20,00,000 

(3.)  Merchants    12,00,00,000 

(4.)  Brokers  and  contractors 4,35,00,000 

(5.)  Shopkeepers 15,00,00,000 

Total 52,05,00,000 
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XVII. — Civil  ami  Milildry  Officers. 
These  Tmy  bf  divided  as  follows: — 


Class. 


Number. 


Averajre  pay 
per  .\Jeiiseiii. 


Total  for  Year. 


Covenanted  ciTil    

Uncovenanted    

Staff  corps 

Arnij  British  service 

Marine 

Gazetted ofSuials  (not  iucl  dcd  above) 

Total    


880 

1,870 

1,950 

1,950 

90 

CO 


H. 

66o 
88o 
66o 


K. 
1,65,79,200 
1,48,10,400 
2,05,92,000 
1,51,44,000 
5,40,000 
13,40,000 


6,800 


6,93,05,600 


These  figui'es  are  taken  from  actuarial  calculations  of  officers  on 
duty  and  pay  drawn  on  1st  January,  1900.  The  exchange  com- 
pensation allowance  granted  during  1895  averaged  about  i8  per 
cent.,  and  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  paid  on  6^  crores, 
representing  R.  1,17,00,000  in  all,  thus  raising  the  income  under 
this  head  to  R.  8,10,05,600,  which  paid  income  tax  of  nearly 
2  1  lakhs. 

XVIII. — Estate  Agents,  Raikvay,  Factory,  and  other  Officers. 

The  Income-tax  Returns  for  1895  show  a  payment  of  R.  9,7  i  ,900 
by  those  included  in  this  class,  representing  an  income  of 
R.  3,73,20,960,  equivalent  to  R.  217  per  head.  This  is,  of  course, 
too  low  a  figure,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  managers,  &c.,  included 
here  were  included  under  other  heads.  The  actual  average  income 
of  this  class  may  be  taken  at  a  minimum  of  R.  100  a  month,  equai 
to  an  aggregate  income  of  R.  20,64,00,000. 

XIX. — Independent. 

Under  this  head  is  included  the  private  income  of  those  who 
have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  on  this  point  we  can  only  be 
guided  by  the  income-tax  revenue.  This,  of  course,  excludes  a 
large  value  of  private  incomes,  because,  in  the  first  place,  incomes 
are  probably  in  very  many  cases  not  assessed  at  their  full  value; 
in  the  second  place,  a  number  of  private  incomes  that  should  be 
assessed  are  probably  not  assessed,  and,  lastly,  the  enormous 
income  derived  by  land  owners  of  large  properties  is  not  assessed, 
as  it  is  exempt  by  lasv. 

Taking  the  Income-tax  Returns  for  1895,  we  find  the  following 
figures : — 

R. 

House  proprietors  and  taxable  estate  hoblers 7,36,630 

I'rofits  or  companies     11,44,670 

Interest  on  securities 9,11,080 

Total z7,92,_:;So 
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This  gives  an  income  for  tlie  year  amonntinj^  to  R.  10,72,27,392, 
^\■hieh  is  a  low  figure  compared  to  the  weilth  of  India.  Tlie 
income  repx'esents  a  4  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of 
R.  268,06,84,800. 

If  we  assume  that  the  landlord  i-eceivel  10  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  profit  of  the  land,  the  revenue  so  derived  amounted  to 
53  orores.  As,  however,  the  entire  production  fnm  which  the 
landlord  obtains  his  wealth  has  been  included  in  Section  T,  the 
rents  received  by  him  are  excluded  from  tl\is  section,  though 
strictly  speaking  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  item,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  income  derived  by  the  merchant,  and  the  wages 
of  his  domestic  servants  are  both  separately  treated. 

XX. — Suviviary  of  Section  III. 
Summarising  the  incomes  in  this  section  received  in   1895  the 
following  is  the  result: — 

R. 

Professions  22,=  8,SO,nOO 

Commerce    52,05,00,000 

Civil  and  military  officers  8,10,00,000 

Agents,  managers,  &c 20,fi4,00,000 

Private  incomes  10,72,20,000 

Total 1  14,40,00,000 

It  seems  probable  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  section, 
probably  more,  shouhl  have  paid  income  tax,  in  which  case  over 
2  crores  would  have  been  realised,  instead  of  R.  1,45,00,000  actually 
paid,  and  the  figures  given  of  the  incomes  derived  ai'e  probably 
lower  than  the  actual. 

Referring  back  to  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  section,  it  was 
shown  that  on  the  basis  of  the  income-tax  revenue  between  the 
years  I880  and  1896,  the  annual  income  on  which  the  tax  was 
paid  rose  from  43  crores  of  rupees  in  1875  to  76^  in  1895.  But 
the  summary  given  above  puts  down  the  income  under  this  section 
at  114^  crores  in  the  latter  year;  consequently  on  the  sarce  basis 
it  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  6^^  crores  in  1875.  It  may, 
however,  be  accepted  that  some  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  tax 
was  due  to  a  more  rigid  levy,  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
assessable  incomes  was  not  taxed  in  1886  than  in  1896  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  pi'oposed  to  raise  the  income  of  64^  crores  in  1875  to 
74  crores. 

To  these  figures  should  be  added  the  interest  paid  on  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks,  which  do  not  ordinarily  pay  income  tax. 
The  amount  paid  in  1875  was  R.  7,11,000,  and  in  L895  R.  31,62,000. 

From  the  result  thus  arrived  at  should  be  deducted  the  taxes 
paid,  20  per  cent,  customs,  and  the  balance  of  the  assessed  taxes 
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not  acconnted  for  in   Section   II  making    56   lakhs   in   1875,  and 
]  47  lakhs  in  1895. 

Thus    the    income    nuder   this    section   may   be    estimated    at 
R.  74,04,00,000  in  1875,  and  R.  1 13,33,00,000  in  1895. 

XXI. — Summary  of  Sections  I,  II,  III. 
Summarising  all  three  sections,  we  arrived   at  the  following 
figures  : — • 


Section. 

1875. 

1895. 

u. 
3,12,91,06,420 
1,87,18,16,281 
74,04,00,000 

R. 
5,01,46,97,470 

II   

2,62,09,27,871 

Ill   

1,13,00,00,000 

Total    

5.74,13,22,701 

8,76,56,25,341 

Population 

188,000,000 

222,000,000 

30-5 

39-5 

Thus  we  find  that  the  average  income  in  all  British  India  rose 
29*5  per  cent,  during  the  tiventy  years  tinder  review. 

XXII.  Section  lY .—The  Wealth  of  British  India. 

"We  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  comparison  of  the  income  of 
British  India  between  the  years  1875  and  1895,  and  the  figures 
indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
there  are  other  indications  in  this  connection  which  bear  inspection, 
and  are  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Table  IX  gives  the  more  important  heads  which  show  the 
progress  of  India  between  the  years  1875  and  1895,  and  in 
column  5  is  given  the  increase  per  head  of  population  in  1895  as 
compared  with  1875,  against  each  item.  Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  receipts  under  excise  and  stamps  (Nos.  2  and  3), 
hoards  and  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  (No.  12),  savings  banks 
deposits  (No.  18),  railway  passengers  carried  and  gross  earnings 
(Nos.  22  and  24),  registered  debt  held  by  natives  (No.  27),  the 
various  mills  and  industries  (Nos.  28  to  31  and  35),  and  education 
(No.  37).  Tlje  heavy  increase  in  the  excise  and  stamp  receipts  of 
89  and  54  per  cent,  per  head  of  population  is  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  that  the  inci'ease  in  the  consumption  of  salt,  22  per 
cent,  per  head,  also  tends  in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  No.  12  (hoards  and  orna- 
ments), the  amount  given  necessarily  refers  to  the  whole  of  India, 
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though  the  "per  head  "  proportion  is  taken  for  the  population  of 
British  India  only,  but  by  so  doing  the  percentage  of  increase  is 
not  appreciably  affected. 

Some  of  the  items  require  special  remark,  and  these  will  now 
be  dealt  with. 

XXIII. — Land  Revenue. 

The  head  revenue  shows  a  marked  increase  of  42  jier  cent,  per 
head  of  population,  and  would  at  first  sight  indicate  a  heavy 
increase  of  taxation.  But  the  heads  of  taxation,  apart  from  taxes 
on  luxuries,  in  each  of  the  two  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

(1.)  Land  revenue 

R. 

22,21,14,530 

6,24,55,550 

1,99,45,930 

2,73,09,260 

1,46,420 

18,94,870 

R. 
26  12  53  200 

(2.)  Salt    

8  85  90  700 

(3.)  Provincial  rates 

(4.)  Customs 

3,76,52,420 
5,01,79,380 
1  83  52  5"'0 

(5.)  Assessed  taxes   

(6.)  Registration   

43,28,580 

Total   

33,38,66,560 

46,03,56,800 

Increase    

— 

I  z, 64,90,  Z40 

Per  head  of  population    

1-77 

;-07 

Increase 

— 

1 7  per  cent. 

Of  these,  however,  customs  and  assessed  taxes  are  mostly  paid 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  even  if  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
other  four  heads  was  paid  by  the  poorer  classes,  the  incidence  per 
head  of  population  in  1875  was  R.  i'63,  and  in  1895  R.  i"]6,  n 
very  small  increase.  The  most  important  of  these  heads  ia  land 
revenue,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  Government  is  often  dwelt  on  in 
enhancing  the  revenue  at  the  periodical  settlements,  and  it  is  even 
urged  that  these  enhancements  impoverish  the  agriculturists,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  bene6t  of  years  of  industry  and  care  and 
improvements  in  their  land.  Attention  is  therefore  invited  to 
Table  X,  which  gives  certain  details  regarding  the  revenue  in  the 
yeai-s  1875  and  1895,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  them  from 
the  official  returns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  permanently 
settled  area  was  nearly  52  million  acres,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of 
444  lakhs  of  rupees ;  the  area  and  revenue  under  this  head  are 
shown  in  the  table  to  be  the  same  in  both  years,  it  is  possible  that 
the  area  in  1895  may  have  been  slightly  in  excess  of  1875,  but 
was  probably  approximately  the  same.  We  find  that  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  per  head  of  population  in  1875  was  R.  •237  under 
permanently  settled,  and  R.  "945  under  temporarily  settled  lands, 
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i.e.,  the  incidence  on  tlie  latter  was  four  times  the  former.  We 
also  find  that  the  revenne  per  cultivated  acre  under  temporarily 
settled  lands  was  R.  i"683  in  1875,  and  R.  I'6i3  in  189o.  Thus  it 
seem^s  that  the  effect  of  the  enhar.ced  revenue  was  that  this  class 
of  arfriculturists  actually  paid  as  revenue  ^-^  per  cent.  less  per  culti- 
vated acre  in  1895  tlia7i  it  did  in  1875. 

It  is,  however,  the  permanently  settled  land  owners  who  have 
throughout,  and  still  are  deriving  an  enormous  benefit  from  the 
mistaken  generosity  of  Lord  Cornwallis  a  century  ago.  If  we 
assume  that  the  temporary  settled  rates  of  1875  were  the  fair  and 
just  ones,  the  loss  incurred  in  that  year,  and  for  many  years  before, 
by  reason  of  the  permanent  settlements,  was  4j  crores,  whilst  in 
1895  it  amounted  to  5j  croros  (see  Item  19).  The  question,  how- 
ever, aiises  whether  the  agriculturist  should  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  an  increase  in  his  land  income, 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  causes  with  which  he  has  no  concern, 
e.g.,  a  rise  in  prices,  or  whether  the  Government,  a.s  land  owner  of 
the  whole,  is  not  entitled  to  a  percentage  of  the  actual  income 
earned.  The  Zemindars,  &c.,  who  hold  the  land  have  now  held 
it  for  so  many  years  that  they  regard  themselves  as  the  owners, 
and  in  that  capacity  they  ordinarily  levy  rents  regulated  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  land,  with  the  result  that  their  incomes  from 
rents  have  been  increasing  year  after  year.  If  the  Government, 
as  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  had  oi-iginally  adopted  a  similar 
principle,  and  assuming  that  the  temporary  settled  rates  of  1875 
were  just  and  fair,  representing  7 "6  per  cent,  of  the  production, 
(Mr.  Dott,  one  of  the  great  champions  for  a  reduction  of  the  land 
assessment,  declares  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  rate),  the 
land  revenue  that  should  have  been  received  in  1895  amounted  to 
42  crores  of  rupees,  but  the  actual  receipt  was  26  crores,  plus 
irrigation  receipts  2|  crores,  and  thus  the  loss  to  Government 
amotcnted  to  13^  crores. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  that  although 
some  one,  either  tlie  so-called  landlord  or  the  tenant,  most  probably 
the  former,  derives  this  enormous  benefit,  which  can  best  be 
described  as  an  unearned  increment,  the  owner  of  the  wealth  so 
derived  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  tax. 

XXiy. — Xtt  Import  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
in  India  in  1800,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  Indian  coins,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  of  more 
ancient  date  than  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  are 
still  extant,   showing  the   existence    of    gold    and    silver   in    the 
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country  in  the  days  of  the  aborigines,  the  Sudai's,  upwards  of 
four  thousand  years  ago.  Gold  and  silver  were  used  by  the 
Hindus  after  their  successful  invasion  of  India  about  b.c.  2000, 
and  it  is  known  that  in  their  commerce  with  the  Phconicians  and 
Babylonians  both  metals  were  included,  and  that  the  two  at  one 
time  exchanged,  weight  for  weight,  at  equal  value,  but  the 
discoveries  of  the  Spanish  and  Greek  silver  mines  caused  the 
value  of  that  metal  to  fall,  till,  at  ihe  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  invasion  of  India,  the  ratio  was  2  of  silver  to  i  of  gold. 
At  this  time  the  currency  of  India  was  undoubtedly  copper,  and 
gold  and  silver  were  only  used  as  subsidiary  coins,  or  "multi23]iers" 
of  copper  money. 

Alexander  invaded  India  in  B.C.  327,  and  took  back  to  Persia 
with  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
Deltuar,  in  his  "History  of  Money  in  Ancient  Counti-ies,"  states, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  both  metals 
for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest,  so  that  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  at  that  period 
was  practically  nil. 

After  Alexander's  invasion,  India  carried  on  trade  with  Europe 
both  by  the  overland  trade  route  through  Afghanistan  and  Persia, 
and  by  ships  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  gold  and  silver  entered  the 
country  in  small  quantities,  and  both  metals  were  apparently 
mainly  retained  in  or  sent  to  Upper  India,  where  they  were  used 
as  "multipliers"  to  the  copper  coinage,  or  made  into  ornaments,. 
In  Southern  India,  at  this  time,  it  is  recorded  that  gold  and  silver 
were  both  rare,  and  that  the  currency  w'as  nominally  copper, 
supplemented  by  cowries,  though  the  cowries  were  the  real  currency-. 
This  continued  till  A.D.  1001,  when  the  Turk,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni^ 
conquered  the  Punjab,  and  subsequently  made  twelve  expeditions 
into  Hindustan,  "  plundering  temples,  and  carrying  off  vast 
"  treasures  to  Ghazni." 

In  1206  Katub-ud-din  became  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  a  career  of 
conquest  commenced.  From  this  date  a  complete  series  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins  are  now  extant  of  all  the  dynasties  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  it  is  this  fact,  possibly,  that  has  led  to  an 
erroneous  impression  in  some  quarters  regarding  the  "  Ancient 
"  Gold  Currency  of  India,"  but  according  to  such  of  the  history  of 
India  as  can  be  relied  on,  apart  fi'ora  the  flowery  imagination  of 
native  historians,  no  such  currency  ever  practically  existed.  The 
Mahomedan  sovereigns  made  repeated  attempts  to  substitute  a 
silver  for  a  copper  currency,  but  invariably  failed,  on  accouno  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  metal,  and  copper  remained  both  the  standard 
and  the  currency  up  to  1766;  whilst  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  South 
India  the  "cowrie"  preJomiuated  in  use  as  money,  and  gold  and 
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silver  were  rarely  seen.  Bafc  a  certain  amount  of  both  metals 
must,  however,  have  found  their  way  into  Bengal  and  South  India, 
partly  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  partly  produced  in  the 
country,  and  this  no  doubt  accumulated  in  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  the  nobles,  because  it  is  reported  that  the  raid  made  by 
Allah-ud-din  in  1296  resulted  in  a  large  accession  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  palace  in  Delhi.  From  this  time  up  to  1347  continual 
raids  were  made  into  the  Deccan,  each  of  which  resulting  in 
reputedly  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  finding  their  way  to 
Delhi.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  loot  was,  however,  paid 
away  by  Mohammed-bin-Tughlak  in  bribes  to  the  Moghuls  who 
invaded  the  Punjab,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  country  by  them. 
In  1398  Timur  Shah  invaded  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  sacking 
and  plundering  whei-ever  he  went,  and  is  reported  to  have  carried 
away  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  He  so 
denuded  India  of  the  precious  metals,  that  Bohlol  Lodi  (1450-88) 
was,  according  to  Delmar,  "  obliged  to  improvise  a  new  compound 
"  currency  to  supply  the  demand  for  money,"  though  without 
success.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  must  necessarily  have  been  very  limited,  in  consequence  of 
the  closing  of  the  overland  route  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time,  because  of  the  sti-ained  relations  continually  existing  between 
the  Delhi  sovereign  and  the  Afghans  and  Persians. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  year  1498,  with  but  little  gold  or  silver 
in  the  country,  and  what  there  was,  was  probably  confined  to  the 
nobles  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  was  mainly  obtained  from 
the  gold  mines  in  the  Deccan,  about  which  some  remarks  will  be 
given  later. 

In  1498,  Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
reaching  India  by  sea,  opened  an  entirely  new  route  for  commerce, 
by  which  India  was  reached  in  an  easier,  cheaper,  and  safer 
manner  than  before.  This  within  a  short  time  altered  the  relations 
of  India  with  Europe  in  evei-y  respect.  The  Portuguese  cora- 
m.enced  operations  by  ravaging  the  coast,  plundering  the  nobles, 
and  seizing  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  they  could  find,  but 
eventually  they  settled  down  to  trade  in  recognised  forms  with 
Europe,  founding  their  capital  in  Goa  in  1509.  Gradually  they 
expanded  their  empire,  but  it  never  extended  for  more  than  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  coast.  America  had  been  discovered  in  1492, 
and  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were  opened  in  1545 ;  and  almost 
immediately  large  shipments  of  the  metal  were  made  to  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  which  before  the  end  of  the  century  reached 
20o,oooZ.  a  year,  and  from  estimates  framed  from  Jacob's 
"  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the 
"  Precious  Metals  "  (1831),  and  Delmar's  "  History  of  the  Precious 
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"Metals"  (1879),  it  appears  that  about  190  crores  of  rupees  was 
the  net  import  into  India  between  1498  and  1800. 

Similarly,  the  same  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  estimate 
of  a  net  import  of  gold  during  the  same  period  amounting  to 
70  million  £. 

In  both  c^ses  a  considerable  portion  of  the  treasure  probably 
went  to  South  India,  and  in  addition  the  produce  of  the  mines 
enriched  the  country,  but  we  must  now  consider  how  much  of  it 
remained  in  the  country. 

In  1525,  Baber,  the  Moghul,  invaded  India  successfully,  and 
sent  a  present  of  a  "  Shahrukkhi,"  a  silver  piece  equal  to  about 
lOfZ.,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Afghanistan.  In  1556, 
Akbar  ascended  the  Delhi  throne,  and  soon  annexed  to  his  domin- 
ions the  whole  of  the  North-  West  of  India  and  Kandaliar.  In  1586, 
he  commenced  interference  with  Southern  India.  It  is  necessary 
to  notice  here  that  the  Deccan  and  the  entire  peninsula  had 
remained  practically  unmolested  from  1347  to  1586,  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  during  that  time  must  have 
accumulated  a  large  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1595  the 
Moghuls  entered  the  Deccan  in  force,  and  annexed  Berar. 

In  1598  Akbar  went  south  in  person,  and  Khandeish  and 
Ahmednagar  fell  into  his  hands,  the  whole  country  was  sacked, 
and  the  treasure  carried  to  Delhi.  The  conquest  and  sack  of 
Malwa,  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  and  Chitor  next  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Delhi.  Akbar  created  numerous  mints  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  made  great  efforts  to  change  the  currency  from  copper 
to  silver,  but  completely  failed. 

After  Akbar's  death,  in  1605,  atd  Jehangir's  succession,  thei-e 
followed  a  series  of  internal  Avars  and  rebellions,  which  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  Shahjehan  and  Aurangzebe,  and  which  must 
have  had  the  usual  result  of  centralising  the  precious  metals  into 
the  Imperial  Court,  into  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  and  into  religious 
places.  In  1616  Jehangir  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  in  1621  and 
1629  similar  invasions  were  made  by  Shahjehan ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  said  that  "  he  ravaged  and  plundered  the  whole  of  the 
"  unexhausted  parts  of  the  kingdom."  From  1629  to  1637  the 
Deccan  was  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Aurangzebe,  and  the  Bahmini  kingdom 
was  broken  up.  In  1650  the  same  monarch  took  Hyderabad,  the 
wealthy  capital  of  the  Golconda  kingdom,  plundered  it,  and.  exacted 
a  heavy  tribute  from  its  ruler.  In  1647  the  Mahrattas  commenced 
to  give  trouble,  and  from  that  time  Southern  India  was  in  a 
continual  state  of  warfare.  In  1683  Aurangzebe  again  invaded 
the  Deccan,  attacked  Golconda,  and  Hyderabad  was  again  seized 
and  plundered  by  the  Moghuls  ;  Bijapur,  a  reputedly  wealthy  city, 
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was  next  seized  and  plundered,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  Deccan,  in- 
cluding considerable  territories  south  of  the  Kistna,  fell  under  his 
sovereignty.  He  also  temporarily  drove  the  Mahrattas  from  the 
Deccan,  and  even  attacked  them  in  their  own  strongholds,  and 
looted  their  cities,  and  for  a  time  they  became  practically  extinct, 
but  only  to  rise  again,  and  fill  the  Deccan  "  with  tire,  and  rapine, 
"  and  terror,  and  confusion."  They  received  a  severe  blow  in  1698 
by  the  fall  of  Jingi,  but  they  continued  their  war  on  tbe  Moghuls 
in  the  Deccan,  gradually  reducing  the  country  almost  to  a  desert. 
It  is  reported  that  towards  the  close  of  Aurangzebe's  reign,  although 
he  possessed  all  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  Deccan,  yet  he  could 
not  find  sufEcient  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  had  to  obtain 
remittances  from  Delhi,  indicating  that  the  plunder  of  the  Peninsula 
had  been  transferred  to  Upper  India. 

From  Aurangzebe's  death  in  1707  to  1720,  the  Deccan  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Moghuls,  but  the  Mahrattas  continued  to  give 
trouble  throughout.  In  1720  j\sof  Jah  revolted  and  secured 
practical  independence,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Hyderabad,  under 
the  title  of  Nizam.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  still  continued  ta 
give  trouble,  but  Baji  Rao,  their  great  chief,  died  in  1748.  Asof 
Jah  died  the  same  year,  and  the  Deccan  was  again  thrown  into 
trouble  till  in  1761,  when  the  Mahratta  power  was  broken  up,  and 
the  English  had  gained  considerable  ascendency. 

Before  reverting  to  the  conditions  of  Upper  India,  it  is  necessary 
now  to  consider  the  mining  industries  in  Southei^n  India. 

From  Mr.  Ball's  "  Survey  of  the  Economic  Geology  of  India,"" 
it  is  clear  that  indications  of  gold  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country,  but  that  the  placer  deposits  were  exhausted  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  Indians  worked  their  quartz 
mines,  chiefly  in  Southern  India,  ordinarily  to  some  70  feet,  but 
occasionally  to  as  much  as  1  50  feet.  It  appears  that  at  this  depth 
the  mines  were  worked  out  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest  of  the 
Deccan  by  Mahomed-bin-Tuglak,  1831-51,  who  was  the  first 
monarch  to  attempt  to  establish  a  gold  or  silver  standard.  With 
this  object  he  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  yield  of  the  mines, 
and  making  use  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  Arabians  of  the 
Hedjas,  considerably  deepened  the  excavations  in  both  the  gold 
and  silver  mines,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  depth  of  over  300  feet 
was  in  some  cases  pierced.  Tbe  result  was,  however,  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  mines  yielded  but  little,  though,  no  doubt,  during 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  years  of  comparative  peace  that  reigned 
in  the  Deccan  between  1347  and  1586,  the  imports  of  the  precious 
metals  were  supplemented  by  the  produce  of  the  mines.  What 
amount  was  so  produced  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Suetbeer,  and  every  statistician  who  has  es'imated  the 
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production  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  has  treated  tho 
production  of  India  as  a  negligible  quantitj'.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  fair  to  do  this,  though  the  produce  was  small,  and  we 
propose  here  to  estimate  a  production  of  30  millions  sterling  in 
g-old  up  to  1761  (bj  which  time  the  mines  had  altogether  ceased  to 
yield,  and  5  millions  in  silver),  mainly  from  the  Cuddapah  district 
in  Madras.  This  estimate,  added  to  the  net  import  up  to  1800, 
gives  a  supply  of  100  million  £  in  gold,  and  195  million  £  in 
silver,  and  of  this  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  Deccan  up  to  1700, 
which  probably  included  the  almost  entire  local  production,  was 
transferred  to  Upper  India.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  was,  how- 
ever, received  between  1700-1800,  the  Deccan  no  doubt  received 
its  share  of  these,  and  consequently  this  portion  remained  in  the 
country,  and  was  not  affected  by  the  troubles  in  Upper  India,  to 
which  reference  will  now  be  made. 

After  the  death  of  Aurangzebe  in  1707,  the  Moghul  Empire 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  internal  warfare,  and  gradually  became 
more  and  moi-e  disintegrated,  and  in  1738  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian, 
invaded  India,  conquered  the  Moghul  Jlmperor,  sacked  Delhi  and 
all  the  cities  on  his  line  of  march,  levied  tributes,  and  finally  left 
with  the  famous  peacock  throne,  the  equally  famous  Koh-i-Noor, 
and  a  fabulous  amount  of  precious  stones  and  jewels,  the  total 
value  of  which  is  put  down  in  Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates  "  at 
625  million  £,  an  altogether  ridiculous  figure.  The  amount  of 
precious  metals  carried  away  has  been  variously  estimated;  but  on 
the  authoi'ity  of  the  historians  Eraser  and  Hannay,  the  statistician 
Macgregor,  and  Delmar,  it  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  30  crores 
of  rupees  in  silver  (then  equal  to  37  million  £)  and  20  million  £ 
in  gold. 

Between  the  years  1737  and  1761  ludia  was  invaded  three 
times  by  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  on  the  last  occasion  destroying  the 
Mahratta  army,  and  after  each  of  his  invasions  he  carried  off 
*'  vast  stores  of  treasure." 

From  1760  the  British  ascendency  began  to  extend,  and  every- 
thing was  changed,  and  peace  restored.  In  1766  the  British 
altered  the  standard  from  copper  to  gold,  which,  however,  proved 
a  failure,  and  silver  was  adopted  in  1793. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  what  quantity  of  gold 
aind  silver  was  in  the  country  in  1800. 

We  have  estimated  that  the  net  import,  plus  production,  was 
100  million  £  in  gold  and  195  crores  of  rupees  in  silver,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  the  plunder  of  Baber,  of  Nadir  Shah,  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  and  of  the  Afghan  and  frontier  raiders, 
which  altogether  may  be  estimated  at  30  million  £  in  gold  and 
40   crores    in    silver.     Erom    the    balance    must   be  deducted  the 
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heavy  wear  and  tear  and  abrasion  that  must  liave  occurred,  the 
great  loss  in  manufacturing  into  cups  and  ornaments,  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  metals  were  put  which  resulted  in  total  loss, 
such,  as  plating  and  gilding,  and  there  mnst  have  been  a  very 
heavy  expenditure  on  this  account,  especially  in  the  gilding  of  the 
domes  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the  nobles.  Altogether  it  may 
be  estimated  that  the  balance  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  in 
1800  did  not  exceed  30  million  £  in  gold  and  90  crores  in  silver, 
and  this  figure  we  have  adopted. 

The  net  imports,  plus  production,  from  1800  to  date  are  known 
with  approximate  accuracy;  to  these  have  been  added  the  esti- 
mated stock  of  each  metal  in  1800,  as  stated  above,  and  from  the 
whole  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  has  been  made  to  cover  depre- 
ciation by  abrasion,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  and  the  result  is  given  in 
Table  IX. 

A  certain  amount  of  both  gold  and  silver  has  left  the  country 
since  1800  in  the  pockets  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  has  probably  been  net 
imported  in  the  inland  trade  of  India,  the  balance  of  trade  on  the 
frontier  having  ordinarily  been  in  favour  of  India. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  monetary  history  of  India  dis- 
tinctly proves  that  there  never  was  at  any  time  a  gold  cuiTency  in 
the  country,  and  none  was  ever  required.  Gold  was  frequently 
coined  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  new 
coin  being  generally  struck  after  every  annexation  or  victory,  but 
these  never  actually  went  into  circulation.  The  ancient  accounts, 
however,  show  that  they  wei-e  at  times  kept  in  gold,  for  example, 
accounts  kept  in  the  Pagoda,  a  gold  coin  valued  at  about  R.  3^,  iu 
the  Madras  Presidency,  are  in  existence,  but  this  was  done  for 
convenience,  the  gold  coin  being  only  the  "  multiplier,"  and  not 
the  currency  of  the  country.  The  history  also  shows  that  the 
silver  currency  was  of  a  very  varying  quantity  up  to  the  year  1793, 
and  the  failures  to  extend  it  before  that  date  were  more  frequent 
than  the  successes.  After  1793  a  silver  currency  gradually 
became  more  and  more  extended,  and  w^ith  the  gradually 
increasing  ascendency  of  the  British  power,  which  brought  peace 
and  pi'osperity,  the  income  of  the  natives  and  their  ideas  rose  above 
cowries  and  pice,  and  silver  became  popular  and  possible,  and 
eventually  became  the  actual  currency  of  the  country.  An  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  go  a  step  higher,  and  establish  gold  as  the 
currency  of  India,  but  the  figures  brought  out  in  this  paper  tend 
to  show  that  the  native  of  India,  though  in  a  distinctly  higher 
position  now  than  formerly,  is  still  insufficiently  prepared  for  u 
gold  currency,  and  does  not  require  it.  A  gold  standard  has  been 
successfully   established,   and   that   is   all   that   is   necessary   for 
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excLauge  transactions,  for  which  purpose  alone  it  was  required, 
and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  if  a  stock  of 
gold  was  held  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  gold  being  convertible 
into  silver,  and  silver  into  gold  at  those  places,  and  all  gold,  with 
its  present  one-sided  arrangement  of  issue,  be  withdrawn  from  all 
the  treasui'ies  in  India. 

XXV. — The  Enpee  Circulation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  given  as  the  rupee  circula- 
tion of  India  differ  consider-ably  from  those  published  in  the 
official  annual  currency  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Harrison's  calculations.  Mr.  Harrison  estimates  that  the  circula- 
tion was  115  crores  in  1876,  125  crores  in  1895,  120  crores  in  1898, 
and  118  in  1900. 

These  estimates  apparently  include  the  balances  held  in  the 
various  treasuries,  as  they  are  arrived  at  from  figures  received  from 
the  treasuries,  on  the  same  principle  that  Jevons  ascertained  the 
circulation  in  England,  in  1867,  from  various  banks,  the  contents 
of  whose  tills  were  included  in  his  estimate  of  circulation  arrived 
at.  Thus  if  we  exclude  the  treasury  cash  balances,  Mr.  Harrison 
estimates  the  active  rupee  circulation  to  have  been  R.  100,71,93,000 
in  1876,  R.  107,63,37,000  in  1895,  and  R.  106,43,65,000  in  1898, 
whereas  the  estimates  in  Table  IX  are  1 10  crores  in  1875,  165  in 
1895,  and  170  in  1898.  The  circulation  of  1895  was  admittedly 
rediindant,  but  apparently  commenced  to  cease  to  be  so  in  1898,. 
when  the  circulation,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  fell  to  only  5 
crores  in  excess  of  that  of  1876,  indicating  that  India  required  a 
circulation  at  a  practically  constant  figure  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
This  doctrine,  and  its  economic  results  in  connection  with  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  India,  are  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
that  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  probability  of  its  truth  follows. 

W.  Jacob,  one  of  the  greatest  authoi-ities  on  circulation,  whose 
figures  and  deductions  have  been  accepted  by  all  economists  of 
note,  in  his  work,  "An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and 
"  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  published  in  1831,  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  axiom  that,  all  else  remaining  the  same,  i.e.^ 
if  no  development  of  the  country  takes  place,  no  improvement  in. 
civilisation,  no  increase  in  trade,  and  prices  remain  constant,  an. 
increase  in  the  population  requires  an  augmentation  in  the 
commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  exchange  commensurate 
with,  the  increase  in  their  number,  and  to  circulate  such  commodi- 
ties an  addition  of  money  of  an  equal  percentage  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  But  he  also  argued  that  no  civilised  country  does 
remain  the  same  in  its  economic  conditions  during  any  appreciable 
period  of  time,  and  in  comparing  England  in  the  year  1700  with 
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1800,  with  an  increase  in  the  population  of  45  per  cent.,  after 
enumerating  the  devolopnients  that  took  place  during  the  century, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  it  must  follow  that  the  new 
"  commodities  would,  for  the  most  part,  not  be  consumed  by  those 
"  who  produced  them,  but  must  have  been  exchanged  for  money  ; 
"  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  form  of 
"  coin  must  therefore  have  been  required  for  easy  circulation,  and 
"  to  keep  their  money  prices  from  falling." 

If  we  apply  this  theory  to  India.,  we  tind  that  the  population 
inci-eased  by  20  per  cent.,  and  if  the  development  of  the  country 
between  1875  and  1895  had  been  only  equal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  England  between  1700  and  1800,  an  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  would  have  been  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  development  of  India  with  its 
200  millions  of  people  during  the  period  was  unquestionably  in 
excess  of  the  development  of  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  an  increase  of  its  small  population  from  3,800,000  to 
5,500,000. 

Table  IX  to  some  extent  illustrates  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  India  dui-ing  the  twenty  years,  and  the  most  important 
proof  of  this  is  under  the  head  of  I'ailways.  It  is  well  known  that 
before  the  introduction  of  railways  into  India,  the  rupee,  as  a 
measure  of  value,  was  practically  unknown  throughout  vast  areas 
of  the  country,  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  was  ordinarily 
carried  out  by  a  system  of  barter.     The  railways  changed  all  this. 

Thirteen  thousand  miles  were  added  during  the  twenty  years 
under  review,  and  if  this,  directly  or  indirectly,  affected  only  ten 
miles  on  either  side,  the  area  concerned  amounted  to  260,000 
square  miles.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  this  vast  area  a  rupee 
circulation  gradually  took  the  place  of  barter,  anl  civilization 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  statistics  show  that  the 
foreign  trade,  merchandise  and  treasure,  nearly  doubled,  from  100 
to  200  crores,  and  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  inland  trade  is 
illustrated  by  the  carriage  of  goods  by  rail  rising  from  4^^  to  24^ 
million  tons,  that  is,  increasing  about  5^  times  as  great  a  volume. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  also  nearly  5^  times  as 
many,  the  number  of  lettei's,  packets,  &c.,  sent  by  post  nearly  4 
times,  money  orders  increased  43  times  in  number  and  23  in 
value,  telegraph  messages  multiplied  5^  times,  and  savings  bank 
deposits  amounted  to  5^  times  their  former  value,  and  represented 
an  increase  of  355  per  cent,  per  head  of  population.  To  add  to  all 
this  the  immense  development  of  industries  must  be  considered, 
and  not  the  least  important  item  is  the  increase  of  scholastic  pupils 
from  163,000  to  4,303,000.  All  these  and  other  considerations 
point  to  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the  circulation,  as  a  medium  of 
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€xclinrge,  and  it  would  not  liave  been  surprising  if  it  had  increased 
threefold.     But  let  us  examine  the  two  estimates  oifered. 


As  Offered  by  Mr.  Iliirrison. 

As  Offered  liy  Aiitlior. 

1876. 

1900. 

1876. 

1900. 

Ruppcs    (\p(>3    cnsli  \ 

balances)  J 

Small  coin 

K. 
101,00,00,000 

9,00,00,000 
3,00,00,000 

u. 

107,00,00,000 

19,00,00,000 
4,00,00,000 

R. 

111,00,00,000 

9,00,00,000 
3,00,00,000 

R. 

189,00,00,000 

19,00,00,000 
4,00,00,000 

Total 

113,00,00,000 

140,00,00,000 

1 23,00,00,000 

2  1  2,00,00,000 

Increase  per  cent 

— 

-3'o 

— 

72'5 

Thus  Mr.  Harrison's  estimate  shows  an  increase  in  tlie  total 
circulation  less  than  the  increase  in  the  population  (about  23  per 
cent.),  and  allows  nothing  for  the  various  other  causes  put  forth. 

It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
and  the  prices  of  commodities  have  materially  altered,  and  that 
credit  has  improved,  thus  removing  the  necessity  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  circulation. 

The  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  2 1  per  cent,  lower  in  1900 
than  in  1876,  and  the  silver  price  of  commodities  rose  24  per  cent, 
between  1875  and  1895,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
price  of  1900  also,  apart  from  famine  considerations.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  exchange  can  be  considered  to  have  inter- 
fered with  circulation  requirements,  and  the  rise  in  silver  prices 
was  a  sure  indication  that  the  circulation  had  become  redundant, 
and  must  necessarily  therefore  have  increased.  As  regards  credit, 
it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some  increase,  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  exchange,  but  this  would  only  be  for  large 
transactions,  and  the  increase  has  probably  been  comparatively 
small.  Credit  could  not  have  interfered  with  the  gradually  in- 
creased demands  for  cash  circulation  caused  by  the  development 
of  the  country  and  increase  of  civilisation,  mainly  due  to  the 
extension  of  railways. 

The  system  for  ascertaining  the  circulation  in  India  adopted 
by  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  agreement,  in  its  general  principles,  with 
those  of  the  late  Professor  W.  Jevons's  ingenious  theory  applied  to 
the  English  circulation  in  1867,  but  differs  in  some  important 
details.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable,  however,  that  Jevons  himself 
appears  to  have  had  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  his  ovrn  figures, 
because  after  working  out  a  result  giving  70  million  sterling  in 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  accepted  80  million  as  a  safer 
estimate,  or  95  million  including  bullion.     But  even  this  higher 
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estimate  was  not  accepted,  by  ^fr.  E.  Seyd,  three  years  later,  in 
1870,  in  his  "  Estimate  of  Monetary  Circulation,"  in  which  that 
for  Great  Britain  amounted  to  130  million  sterling,  and.  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Seyd  was  a  practical  bullionist  as  well  as  an 
able  economist. 

If,  therefore,  the  practical  results  of  the  theory  were  doubted 
and  never  officially  accepted  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
probability  of  failure  in  India  would  be  considerably  greater, 

Mr.  Harrison's  figares  give  an  increase  in  the  rupee  circulation 
of  10  crores  of  rupees  only  between  1876  and  1895,  and  this  small 
increase  caused  the  currency  to  become  redundant.  During  this 
period  the  net  import  of  silver  into  India,  including  4  crores  from 
Scindia's  hoards,  3  crores  from  Upper  Burma,  and  2  crores  from 
the  cui'rency  reserve,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  175  crores.  Of  this 
134  crores  were  coined  (126  crores  into  rupees),  and  thus  Mr. 
Harrison's  estimate  implies  that  1 16  crores  of  rupees  and  41  crores 
of  bullion  were  either  hoarded  or  made  into  ornaments  during  the 
twenty  years,  a  suggestion  which  is  very  difficult  to  believe. 

There  are  other  points  that  could  be  put  forward  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  for  India,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
establish  its  doubtful  accuracy.  The  question  has  been  thus  fully 
gone  into  because  its  acceptance  has  not  been  beneficial  in  the 
past,  and  might  prove  a  danger  in  the  future.  When  the  scheme 
for  a  gold  standard  in  India  was  under  consideration,  the  one 
accepted  by  the  Indian  authorities  had  as  its  most  important  and 
vital  condition  the  melting  down  of  rupees  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  redundancy  of  the  currency.  If  it  had  been  realised 
that  the  required  circulation  of  the  country  was  necessarily  rapidly 
progressive,  and  that  any  temporary  redundancy  could  consequently 
be  cured  within  a  comparatively  short  time  by  the  mere  cessation 
of  coinage,  the  highly  expensive  and  somewhat  barbaric  method 
of  procedure  pi'oposed  could  hardly  have  been  accepted.  But 
Mr.  Harrison's  "  Rupee  Census  "  had  been  published  in  the  Official 
Returns  for  some  years  previously,  and  the  results  indicated  that 
India  required  a  constant  circulation,  and  the  presumption  must 
therefore  be  that  these  wei'e  accepted  as  representing  the  facts,  and 
it  was  considered  that  redundancy  could  not  therefore  be  cured  by 
natural  absorption,  but  the  circulation  required  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion by  the  actual  withdrawal  and  melting  down  of  the  currency. 
Hence  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme,  which  was  scarcely  even 
considered  by  the  Currency  Committee  of  1898. 

As  regards  the  future, if  the  figures  given  in  the  "Rupee  Census" 
continue  to  be  officially  accepted,  the  opponents  of  Government 
will  have  excellent  grounds  for  pushing  their  arguments  regarding 
the  retrogression  and  decadence  of  India  under  British  rale,  be- 
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cause  either  the  principle  regarding  the  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  a  country  laid  down  by  Jacob,  and  accepted  by  every  economist, 
is  wrong,  or,  accepting  the  "Rupee  Census"  and  a  circulationinl900, 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1876,  there  has  not  only  been  no 
development  of  the  country,  and  no  increase  in  civilisation,  but  the 
circulation  having  increased  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  the 
population,  there  must  have  been  actual  retrogression  and  increased 
poverty.  The  figures  given  in  this  paper  prove  that  very  much 
the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  an  economic  doctrine  accepted  for  at  least 
seventy  years  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  reply  of  the  Government 
witness  before  the  Currency  Commission  of  1898,  that  the  only 
estimate  of  the  circulation  of  India  ever  made  was  that  of 
Mr.  Harrison  (Q.  903)  was  incorrect.  Mr,  E.  A.  Leech,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  estimated,  by  what  Jevons  described  as 
"  the  old  method  of  estimation,"  the  circulation  in  India  in  1892  to 
have  been  i8o  crores.  The  author  of  this  paper  also  worked  out 
a  careful  practical  estimate  of  the  circulation  from  1835  to  1895, 
which  was  published  in  the  Statistical  Journal  for  March,  1897 
(Appendices  E  and  F,  "Silver  Prices  in  India").  Strangely 
enough  the  estimate  for  1892,  including  the  Treasury  balances, 
amounted  io  1 82  crores,  almost  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Leech's 
estimate  for  the  year. 


XXVI. — Hoards  and  Ornaments. 

The  amount  in  gold  and  silver  estimated  as  held  in  the  country 
either  as  hoarded  coin  or  ornaments,  is  worked  out  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1895. 

Gold    converted    at    E.    15    to   a] 

sovereign J 

Silver  

R. 
1,93,44,30,000 
4,03,01,25,000 

R. 
2,57,55,75,000 
5,69,24,93,000 

Total    

5,96,45,55,000 

8,26,80,68,000 

Deduct — 

Rupee  circulation 

Small  coin  circulation  

1,10,26,80,000 
9,57,34,000 

14,53,93,000 
5,65,21,000 

20,00,00,000 

1,64,90,69,000 
17,11,22,000 

Treasury  balances 

17,36,63,000 

Currency  metallic  reserve     

21,28,10,000 

Estimated  native  States  circulation 

30,00,00,000 

Total    

Balance  A.  

1,60,03,28,000 
4,36,42,27,000 

2,£;o,66,64,ooo 
5.76.14.04.000 

Total 

5,96,45,55,000 

8,26,80,68,000 
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The  balance  at  A  represents  the  amount  in  hoards  or  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  not  in  Britisli 
India  only,  but  the  population  of  British.  India  is  taken  in  working 
out  the  "  per  head  "  figure  for  the  piirposes  of  comparison. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  vast  stock  is  now 
hoarded  in  rupees,  and  how  mucli  is  held  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  or  as  bullion. 


XXVII. — Exports  of  Merchandise. 

It  has  recently  been  argued  in  some  quarters  that  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  has  stimulated  the  export  of  food  grains  from 
India,  and  thus  the  surplus  stock  that  was  previously  stored  is 
now  exported,  with  the  result  that  in  time  of  famine  no  stock 
remains  in  the  country,  and  the  natives  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
on ;  in  other  words,  the  suggestion  is  that  railways  convert 
scarcity  into  famine. 

Table  III  gives  some  idea  of  the  actual  facts.  If  we  assume 
that  the  entire  export  of  food  grains  was  from  the  production  of 
British  India,  the  proportion  exported  was  2*3  per  cent,  in  1875, 
and  3*8  per  cent,  in  1895,  or,  with  an  extension  of  13,000  miles  of 
line,  an  increase  of  1*5  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  food  crops 
exported.  If  we  assume  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  export  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Native  Slal;es,  the  pi-oportion  exported  from  British 
India  was  r8  in  1875  and  3"i  in  1895,  an  amount  which  can  hardly 
be  seriously  considered  in  such  an  argument,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  export  is  rice,  and  Burma,  where 
famines  are  unknown,  supplies  the  greater  portion. 

It  has,  however,  also  been  suggested  that  the  facility  given  to 
export  by  the  extension  of  railways  has  caused  land  previously 
cultivated  Avitli  food  crops  to  be  cultivated  with  non-food  crops, 
thus  I'educing  the  food  supply  of  India.  At  first  sight  the  statistic;* 
appear  to  endorse  this  view.  According  to  Table  II,  whilst  the 
population  increased  20  per  cent.,  the  area  under  food  cx'ops 
increased  i6'3  per  cent,  only,  wldle  that  under  non-food  crops 
increased  33*6  per  cent.  But  if  we  examine  the  quantity  produced, 
we  find  that  whilst  the  population  increased  20  per  cent.,  the  food 
suppli/  increased  22  'per  cent.,  and  though  the  non-food  crops 
increased  44*5  per  cent.,  the  increase  did  not  reduce  the  per  head 
food  supply,  whicii  was  actually  in  excess  of  the  previous  per  head 
supply.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  percentages  of 
increase  do  not  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  facts,  because  of  the 
total  volume  of  production,  93*8  per  cent,  in  1875  and  92-7  per 
cent,  in  1895  consisted  of  food,  and  6*2  per  cent,  in  1875  and 
7*3  per  cent,  in  1895  only  of  non-food,  consequently  the  increase 
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of  44'5  per  cent,  in  the  latter  did  not,  comparatively,  represent  a 
hifjh  finfure. 

But  the  important  point,  in  this  connection,  has  already  been 
referred  to  under  "  Total  Production  "  in  Section  I  of  this  paper, 
in  -which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  food  supply  retained  in  India 
in  1895  was  1739  lbs.  per  diem  per  head  of  population,  against 
1-701  lbs.  in  1875. 

Railways,  on  the  other  hand,  have  enabled  grain  to  be  carried 
from  non-famine  to  famine  areas,  and  have  unquestionably  mate- 
rially mitigated,  the  horrors  of  famine.  Had.  the  railways  of  1900 
been  in  existence  in  1866,  some  2  millions  of  people  would  not 
have  perished  in  the  famine  which  covered  the  small  area  o£ 
Orissa. 

XXYIII. — The  Balance  Sheet  of  British  India. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  out  an  approximate  balance 
sheet  of  the  wealth  of  British  India,  and  this  is  given  in  Table  XI. 

The  heads  given  do  not  include  all  that  should  be  included,  but 
those  for  which  approximate  figures  are  available  are  entered  iit 
the  table.  These  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  omissions,  which  would,  only  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  for  small  amounts,  would  appear  on  the 
creditor  side. 

The  debtor  side  includes  the  debt  registered  in  England 
converted  at  the  average  exchange  rate  of  the  year,  which  was 
2i-6^^d.  in  1875,  and  iy6^Sd.  in  1895,  the  lowest  avei^age  on 
record,  with  the  exception  of  1894-95,  when  it  was  lyid.  This  of 
course  caused  the  debt  in  rupees  to  be  much  higher  than  it  has 
since  been,  for  example;  although  the  sterling  debt  rose  from 
116  millions  in  1895  to  124^  in  1898,  converted,  into  rupees  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  year,  it  amounted  to  204  crores  in  1895,  and 
only  187  crores  in  1893. 

The  debtor  side  also  includes  the  rupee  debt,  savings  banks 
deposits  due  to  the  public  in  India,  all  other  debts  due  by 
Government,  and  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  various  industries  in 
Indin,  invested  both  in  England  and  in  India,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  information.  In  several  cases  in  both  years,  however, 
the  capital  is  not  known,  and  has  been  omitted. 

The  creditor  side  capitalises  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
land,  the  profits  of  the  various  companies  from  information 
gathered  from  the  income-tax  returns,  and  the  value  of  the 
mineral  production  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3  per  cent,  in  both  years. 
It  also  includes  the  capital  expenditure  on  railways,  telegraph, 
irrigation,  and  original  civil  works.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  registered  debt,  and  from  revenue. 
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The  value  of  live  stock  is  taken  from  Table  VIII,  the  silver 
coin  circulation,  and  the  gold  and  silver  hoards  and  ornaments 
from  Table  IX,  and  the  cash  balances  and  currency  note  metallic 
reserve  from  the  official  statistics. 

The  result  gives  a  balance  in  favour  of  India  of  i3'232  crores 
in  1875,  and  21*902  crores  in  1895,  equal  to  R.  703"8  per  head  of 
population  in  1875,  and  R.  986-6  per  head  in  1895,  representing 
a  per  head  increase  in  the  loealth  of  India  of  40*2  per  cent,  during 
the  twenty  years  under  review. 

XXIX. — Section  V. — The  Currency  Beform. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  argued  by  many  that  the  establishment  of 
a  gold  standard,  and  fixing  the  rupee  in  its  relation  to  the 
sovereign,  was  a  national  calamity,  which  courted  disaster,  which 
would  ruin  India's  foreign  trade  and  her  industries,  and  which 
would  increase  the  poverty  of  the  millions  in  the  country. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  question  from  the  actual  results. 

First,  taking  the  balance  sheet.  Table  XI,  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  rupee  in  1875  was  zi'S^^d.,  and  in  1895  i3"638rf.  If  we 
convert  the  balance  in  favour  of  India  each  year  into  sterling  at 
these  rates,  the  figures  work  out  to  11,933,783,000/.  in  1875,  and 
12,446,1 1 1,000/.  in  1895,  giving  63*5/.  per  head  in  the  former  year, 
and  56' I Z.  in  the  latter.  Thus  accepting  a  normal  rupee  in  the  two 
years,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  increased  by  40' 2  per  cent., 
but  if  the  exchange  is  considered,  it  decreased  1 1'6  per  cent.  But 
let  us  go  a  step  further,  and  assume  that  the  currency  reform  had 
not  taken  place ;  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  such  a  case  the 
rupee  would  have  fallen  to  something  considerably  below  i  id.,  but 
taking  that  figur'e,  and  assuming  that  the  rupee  balance  sheet  in 
Table  XI  had  remained  the  same,  the  balance  in  favour  of  India 
in  1895,  if  converted  into  sterling,  would  have  amounted  to 
10,038,676,000/.,  or  45*2/.  per  head,  representing  a  fall  in  prosperity 
as  compared  with  1875  of  28-8  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  currency  reform  caused  the  rupee  to 
rise  to  i6d.,  and  on  this  basis  the  balance  in  favour  of  India  in 
1895  was  14,601,685,000/.,  equal  to  65*8/.  per  head,  and  an  increase 
of  3'6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1875,  with  an  exchange  of 
2  I  •645c/. 

This  argument,  however,  assumes  that  the  exchange  question 
should  necessarily  be  introduced  when  considering  the  details 
which  assist  in  ascertaining  the  economic  progress  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  by  most  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  an  absurd  one.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  number 
of  items,  some  representing  the  highest  values,  which  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  changes  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  and  others 
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which  can  only  be  affected  in  an  inappreciable  degree,  and  to 
convert  all  into  sterling  would  give  a  result  very  far  from  the 
actual.  For  example,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the 
value  of  the  land  in  India  in  1894,  with  exchange  at  lyl  to  the 
rupee,  was,  acre  for  acre,  only  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1868, 
with  exchange  ranging  in  the  proximity  of  zSd.  to  the  rupee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  given  in  Table  XI,  treated  as  rupees 
of  more  or  less  equal  value  in  both  years,  give  an  approximate 
actual  representation  of  the  true  economic  condition  of  the  country 
in  the  two  years  respectively,  and  show  an  increase  in  prosperity 
during  the  intervening  period  measured  approximately  at  40  per 
cent. 

The  items  which  are  governed  by  the  exchange  which  directly 
affect  the  wealth  of  the  country  appreciably,  are  the  registered 
sterling  debt  and  sterling  capital  investments,  and,  indirectly,  the 
exports  and  imports  of  merchandise. 

As  regards  registered  sterling  debt,  the  lower  the  rupee,  the 
more  adverse  is  the  effect  on  the  national  wealth,  and  this  is 
readily  seen  by  the  entries  against  the  head  in  Table  XI.  The 
increase  in  the  debt  between  1875  and  1895  is  shown  at  269-4  per 
cent.,  but  the  actual  increase  in  sterling  was  132*8  per  cent.  onlj^. 
To  make  the  matter  clearer,  three  years  should  be  taken  for  com- 
parison, 1875  with  the  high  exchange  of  zi'G^^d.  to  the  rupee, 
1894  with  the  lowest  exchange  on  record  of  13* ic?.  to  the  rupee, 
and  1S99  with  exchange  at  i6-o6-jd.  The  following  figures  define 
the  position  : — 


Head. 

1875. 

1894. 

Percentage 
Increase  (+) 

or 
Decrease  (—). 

1899. 

Percentage 
Increase  (  +  ) 

or 

I1ecrease(— ). 

compared 

Willi  1894. 

Rupee 

21-645^. 
£49,797,033 

55,21,50,000 

2,45,26,000 

13100/. 
£116,005,826 

212,52,97,000 

6,97,54,000 

-   39'5 
+  i33'c 

+  282-8 

+  184-4 

160o7cl. 
£124,144,401 

185,44,00,000 

5,79,12,000 

+  22-6 
+     7-0 

-  12-7 

-  17-0 

Registered  sterling  "I 
debt J 

Registered  sterling  "1 
debt  in  rupees      J 

Interest  on  regis- 1 
tered  sterling  debt  J 

Thus,  though  the  sterling  debt  due  in  gold  increased  by  133 
per  cent,  in  1894,  measured  in  rupees  it  increased  by  283  per  cent., 
and  although  the  sterling  debt  increased  7  per  cent,  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1894,  it  decreased  12^  per  cent,  measured  in 
rupees. 

As  regards  interest,  though  the  sterling  debt  itself  increased 
133  per  cent,  only  in  1894,  the  interest  paid  in  rupees  increased 
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184  per  cent.,  although  the  rate  was  reduced  from  4  and  ;  per  cent, 
to  3  and  3^  per  cent,  between  the  two  years.  Thus  a  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  clearly  acts  adversely  to  the  interests 
of  India  under  the  hoad  of  sterling  debt. 

As  regards  capital  investments,  the  figures  for  the  three  years 
are — 

1875 20,13,70,000 

'9t 53,06,51,000 

'fO  76,22,69,000 

Thus  the  capital  subscribed  during  the  first  nineteen  years 
witli  open  mints  was  33  orores,  and  that  during  the  last  five,  with 
closed  mints,  was  23  crores,  which  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  satis- 
factory indication  that  the  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
has,  as  was  predicted  by  man}',  stimulated  the  supply  of  capital, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  came  from  England. 

This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  column  5  of  Table  XTI,  which 
gives  the  capital  invested,  each  year  from  1886-87  to  1899-00,  and 
shows  the  marked  increase  each  year  in  the  investments  after  the 
rupee  commenced  to  rise  in  value  in  1895-96. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
standard  caused  a  fall  in  prices,  notably  in  tea  and  indigo,  and 
that  consequently  these  two  industries,  and  presumably  others 
also,  have  been  practically  ruined.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here 
in  detail  into  the  causes  that  have  acted  with  such  damaging  effect 
to  tea  and  indigo,  but  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  immedi- 
ately concerned,  that  tea  is  suffering  from  over-production,  and 
indigo  from  the  successful  artificial  dye  recently  invented. 

Table  XII,  column  6,  gives  the  percentage  of  the  income,  as 
derived  from  the  income-tax  returns,  earned  each  year  by  com- 
panies, on  the  capital  invested,  from  1886-87,  the  first  year  of  the 
present  tax.  We  find  that  in  1892-93  with  exchange  at  15c?.,  the 
perce'jtnge  was  8v..  This  fell  to  j'6  and  7*5  in  the  two  following 
years,  in  which  the  value  of  the  rupee  also  fell  to  i^hJ-  find  i^d. 
Thus  the  falling  i-upee  was  not  beneficial  to  profits.  In  the  next 
two  years  the  closing  of  the  mints  began  to  be  felt,  the  rupee  rose 
to  i3f'Z.  and  i-^hl-,  and  the  percentages  earned  on  the  investments 
also  i-ose  to  yS  and  B'l,  nearly  the  same  figure  as  in  1892-93, 
though  the  capital   inci-eased   by  13  crores  during  the  four  years. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  closing  of  the  mints,  and 
the  ri-e  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  were  advantageous  to' 
profits.  During  the  next  three  yeai's  the  value  of  the  rupee 
gradually  rose  to  i6*o67(/.,  but  the  percentage  on  investments 
earned  fell  to  7*0,  6-9,  and  67.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
detect  the  cause  of  this  decline.     During  the  three  years  no  less 
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<lian  13^  crores  was  added  to  the  capital,  wbicli  followed  aa 
addition  of  13  crores  during  the  previons  four  years;  a  new  capital 
does  not  always  give  a  return  at  once.  The  three  years  were  also 
years  of  famine  or  scarcity,  which  reacted  with  detrimental  effect 
on  the  industries.  Table  IV,  column  8,  shows  the  rainfall  in 
189G,  the  main  effects  of  which  were  felt  in  1897,  to  have  been 
14  per  cent,  below  the  average  for  all  India  (40  per  cent,  below 
the  average  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  Oudh,  and 
Punjab).  In  1897  and  1898  there  were  also  deficiencies  of  rain, 
but  the  climax  was  reached  in  1899,  with  the  smallest  avera.^e 
rainfall  on  i-ecord.  The  results  were  naturally  disastrous,  and 
the  industries  suffered  in  common  vvith  everything  else  in  India, 
and  the  profits  of  1899-1900  fell  to  67  per  cent. 

Next  we  have  the  over-production  of  tea,  and  the  introduction 
«of  a  successful  artificial  substitute  for  indigo,  the  two  affecting  a 
large  amount  of  capital.  Lastly,  to  accentuate  the  other  disasters, 
plagiie  raged  throughout  India,  and  Bombay,  the  principal  se  it 
of  the  cotton  industry,  was  the  chief  sufferer.  These  variom 
causes  were  sufficient  to  seriously  curtail  profits,  and  it  was  on'y 
owing  to  the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  country  that  the  fall  wa; 
not  gi'eater  than  it  actually  was.  This  review  of  the  position 
clearly  indicates  that  profits  have  not  suffered  by  the  closure  of  the 
mints,  and  the  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  except  s  > 
far  as  foreign  capital  was  thereby  drawn  to  India  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  be  profitably  employed. 

The  effects  of  the  closing  of  the  mints  on  the  foreign  tra  le  of 
the  count]  y  has  next  to  be  considered.  The  figures  for  the  three 
3-ears,  excluding  re-exports,  from  both  imports  and  exports,  are  as 
follows  : — 


Head. 

1875-76. 

1894-95. 

1839-1900. 

Eupee 

R. 

2l-645r/. 

37,03,80,000 

56,24,22,000 

R. 
ISld. 
6^,48,83,000 
1,03,84,09,000 

R. 
16067^. 

Imports  

71,96,55,000 

1,05,74,43,000 

These  figures  show  that  the  increase  in  the  trade  between  1894 
and  1899  was  not,  proportionately,  as  great  as  that  between  1875 
and  1894,  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  nineteen  years  being 
more  than  double  that  in  the  last  five  years.  The  value  of  the 
important  exports  in  1894  and  1899  was  as  follows:  — 
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Article. 

1894-95. 

1899-1900. 

1.  Coffee  

2.  Eice 

3.  Wheat 

4.  Tea    

5.  Opium 

K. 

2,12,23,729 

13,80,70,364 

2,93,90,859 

7,55,57,447 

9,06,46,652 

4,74,59,393 

15,85,69,354 

14,78,68,101. 

6,55,99,402 

14,20,37,784 

12,19,85,912 

R. 

1,48,47,146 

13.09,70,471 

4,29,44,335 

9,09,21,120 

8,20,37,148 

2.69,25,107 

18,19,91,892 

14,33,59,960 

10,46,28,753 

10,09,95,284 

13,78,21,784 

6.  Indigo 

7.  Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured... 

8.  Jute,                         „ 

9.  Hides  and  skins       ,, 

10.  Seeds    

11.  Other  exports 

Total    , 

103,84,09,000 

105,74,43,000 

A  lai'ger  quantity  of  coffee  was  exported  in  1899  than  in  1894, 
but  the  price  fell  heavily  foi'  causes  independent  of  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee. 

The  value  of  tea  exported  increased  20  per  cent.,  but  the 
quantity  increased  34  per  cent.,  denoting  a  heavy  fall  in  price  due 
to  over-production.  Indigo  fell  away  for  reasons  already  given. 
Cotton  shows  a  considerable  increase,  but  the  capital  added  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  increased  considerably,  and  the  out-turn 
apparently  became  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  prices  fell,  or  the 
increase  in  the  export  value  would  have  been  greater. 

Hides  and  skins  owe  their  increase  entirely  to  the  raw  material, 
the  large  supply  being  a  result  of  the  famine  and  loss  of  cattle. 

Oil  seeds  fell  o£E  very  materially  in  consequence  of  the  very 
deficient  rainfall  of  1899,  chiefly  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Bombay, 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  in  the  regions  where 
seeds  are  largely  cultivated. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the  exports  from  India  in 
1899,  though  considerably  higher  than  in  1894,  were  not  greater, 
for  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  India  and 
the  clo.'jing  of  the  mints,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  economists,  and  that  is,  the  particular  part  that  India  plays  in 
fixing  gold  prices.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  series 
of  years  that  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  fallin'^  from  about 
2^(1.  in  1871  to  I3(/.  in  1894,  gold  prices  fell  from  100  to  63.  The 
author  of  ihis  paper  contended,  during  the  discussion  that  went  on 
previous  to  1893,  when  the  mints  were  closed,  that  the  method  of 
payment  of  the  Indian  debt  in  England  by  public  auction,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  mints  were  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
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in  India,  raised  a  competition  whicli  icaterially  helped  the  fall  in 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  and  in  that  of  gold  prices  generally. 
The  opponents  of  closed  mints,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
it  would  cause  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  to  rise,  and,  as  gold 
prices  would  continue  to  fall,  as  they  had  steadily  done  for  twenty 
years,  India  would  either  have  to  reduce  her  silver  prices,  or  her 
export  trade  would  cease.  But  what  do  we  find  has  actually 
resulted  ?  Gold  prices  continued  to  fall  in  1895  to  62,  and  in 
1896  to  61,  and  then  a  rise,  the  natural  result  of  the  altered 
circumstances,  commenced,  till  in  1900  we  find  gold  prices 
standing  at  75.  It  is  tliis  gradual  rise  in  gold  prices  that  has 
to  a  great  extent  prevented  the  export  trade  of  India  from 
decreasing,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficulties  experienced  from 
1896-99,  and  with  good  rainfall  in  the  future,  accompanied  by 
the  present  progi'essive  policy,  trade  will  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 
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Table  VIII. — Live  Stod;  British  India. 


1875. 

1895. 

Stock. 

Kuniber. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Bulls  and  bulloclis     .... 
Cows    

23,200,000 

17,100  000 

9,600,000 

13,COO,000 

1  <,£00,000 

12,C00,000 

1,300,000 

1 ,300,000 

R. 
46,40,00,000 

42,75,00,000 

52,80,00,000 

16,32,00,000 

3,C300,000 

1,26,00,000 

13,00,00,000 

3,90,00,000 

a7,i  00,000 

27,  ICO.OOO 
15,800,003 
21,800,000 

1 9,r  oo,coo 
i8,roo,ooo 

1 ,600,000 

i,roo,030 

R. 
89,04,00,000 

76,52,00,000 

91,80,00,000 

Calves 

30,52,ro,OCO 

Sheep  

Goats  

Horses  and  ponies 

Mules  and  donkeys    ... 

6,37,00,000 

2,34,00,000 

32,00,00,000 

6,40,00,000 

Total    

— 

i,8c,o6,oc,cco 

— 

^,34,99,cc,coo 

5  per  cei:t 

— 

9,4c,30,oco 

— 

i6,74,95,ccO' 

Divided          amongst"! 
eat  tie  breeders    ....  J 

— 

178,000 

— 

202, coo 

Averape    annual    in-] 
eonie      cif       cattle  ^ 
breeders  J 

— 

528 

— 

829 
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Table  'Kll.—  Capital  Invested  and  Income  as  derived  from  the 
Income  Tax  Returns. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Exchange 

Income  Tax, 

Equivalent 
al  5  Pies 

Capital  Invested 

Percentage 
which  Income 

Year. 

Vnlue 

"ProS's 

tlie  Rupee 

(so  far  as  is 

(coiuMin  4) 

of  Rupee. 

of  Companies." 

to  an  Iiicoiue 
of 

known). 

is  (in  Capital 
(i-oliiiun  b). 

d. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

lSSfi-87.... 

17"44I 

7,46,200 

2,86,51,030 

36,57,43,000 

7-8 

'87-8S  . 

16-899 

7,27,430 

2,79,33.310 

38,9i,75,000 

n 

'8S-89.... 

16-379 

9,12,120 

3,50,25,410 

40,63,50,960 

8-6 

'89-90  ... 

16-566 

9,87,490 

3,79,19,620 

43,07,89,550 

8-8 

'90-91.... 

18-089 

9,52,980 

3,65,79,070 

45,03,96,930 

8-1 

'91-92... 

16-733 

9,40,8*^0 

3,62,22,790 

47,94,23,260 

7-6 

'92-9:i.... 

14-984 

10,51,520 

4,03,78,370 

49,47,00,900 

8-2 

'93-94  ... 

14"546 

10,27,920 

3,9I.,72,130 

52,19,40,230 

7-6 

'94-95.... 

13-100 

10,43,200 

4,00,58,880 

53,06,50,650 

7'5 

'95-96.... 

13-638 

ll,4i,670 

4,39,54,330 

56,71,27,610 

7-8 

'96-97.... 

H"45o 

13,18,570 

5,03,33,090 

62,60,27,300 

8-1 

'97-9S.... 

i';'40z 

12,08,730 

4,6K15,230 

66,31,13,290 

7  0 

'P8-99.... 

15-978 

12,f6,850 

4,97,99,010 

71,99,26,370 

6-9 

'99-1900 

16-067 

13,29,590 

5,10,56,010 

76,22,69,000 

6-7 

DisccssiON  on  Me.  Atkinson's  Paper. 

Mr.  W.m.  Digby,  C.T.E.,  remarked,  that  of  the  framework  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  paper  he  did  not  think  too  mucdi 
uonld  be  said  by  way  of  praise.  Mr.  Atkinson's  long  and  useful 
service  in  the  Accounts  Department  of  India  had  made  him  a 
master  of  the  art  of  admirably  presenting  a  series  of  important 
financial  statements.  While  praising  unfeignedly  and  with  full 
appreciation  the  form  in  wliich  Mr.  Atkinson  had  prepared  his 
paper,  he  much  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  the  same  of  its 
contents.  In  his  earlier  paragraphs  Mr.  Atkin.sou  referred  to  the 
speakei-'s  controver.sy  with  Lord  Curzon,  and,  alluding  specifically 
to  the  area  under  cultivation,  said  that  in  his  calculations  he  had 
omitted  the  second  crop  which  is  sometimes  grown  in  India. 
Tliis  was  true,  because  the  "  acreage  under  cultivation  "  alone  was 
the  subject  of  comparison.  The  inclu.sion  of  the  second  crops  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  Viceroy,  and  was  only  now  introduced  into 
the  argument.  But  if  the  second  crop  were  to  be  introduced,  ifc 
must  be  so  brought  in  with  regard  to  the  earlier  as  well  as  to  the 
later  period.  The  speaker  objected  to  the  years  chosen  by  the 
author  for  the  purpose  of   his  inquiry.     By  taking  these  years, 
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the  losses  by  famine  were  confessedly  ignored,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  famines,  which  he  believed  had  cost  the  people  300 
million  £.  Everything  in  the  paper  turned  on  the  agricultural 
figures  which  were  submitted.  Agriculture  was  the  one  industry 
of  India;  all  oiher  sources  of  income  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  depended  upon  agriculture  for  their  support,  save  and 
except  the  English  enterprises  on  hillside  and  in  factory.  Their 
market  was  outside  India,  and  was  therefore  sure.  The  yield  per 
acre  of  the  cultivated  land  in  India  was  the  determining  factor 
of  the  problem.  The  author's  case,  therefore,  depended  on  the 
figures  in  hi.s  fifth  table.  But  the  speaker  asserted  that  this  did 
not  correctly  state  tlie  figures  it  professed  to  quot?.  P.  364, 
"  Sixteenth  Issue  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India," 
was  the  authority  on  which  Mr.  Atkinson  depended.  For  the 
Central  Px"ovinces  he  give  1,200  lbs.  of  rice  as  produced  on 
irrigated  land,  711  lbs.  oa  non-irrigated;  p.  364  shows  670  lbs.  for 
both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated.  He  quoted  for  Bomb;iy,  where 
(as  also  was  the  case  with  the  Central  Provinces),  very  little  rice 
■was  cultivated,  the  impossible  average  of  1,230  lbs.  from  non- 
irrigated  ;  when  even  Burma,  irrigated — Burma,  the  land  of 
Goshen  for  rice-growing — showed  only  1,054  lbs.  On  p.  217  he 
omitted  the  figures  for  Bombay  and  the  Punjab  as  "inaccurate 
and  exaggerated."  It  was  a  pity  he  put  them  forward  at  all.  It 
was  not  quite  clear  how  Mr.  Atkinson  arrived  at  the  averages  for 
nine  crops  of  849  lbs.  on  irrigated  land  and  553  lbs.  on  non- 
irrigated  land,  which  he  mentioned  on  p.  217,  line  34.  He 
seemed  t:>  have  added  up  these  averages,  and  divided  them  by  9, 
without  taking  into  account  the  respective  number  of  acres  there 
w^ere  at,  say,  500  lbs.*  to  the  aci'e,  and  how  many  (if  any)  at,  say, 
900  lbs.  per  acre.  But  the  speaker  argued  that  the  quantities  at 
the  respective  rates  were  of  the  very  essence  of  the  argument.  He 
then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  in  the  latest  number 
ol  the  "Statistical  Abstract,"  pp.  174  and  175,  the  returns  from 
so  many  millions  of  acres,  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lumped 
together,  of  rice  and  wheat  were  given  at  756  lbs.  and  667  lbs.  to 
the  acre  respectively,  and  to  suggest  that  on  that  account  figures, 
issued  by  the  India  Office  were  not  reliable.  The  figures  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  discarded  were  founded  on  experiments  in 
cultivation  made  by  Government  officials  on  selected  pieces  of 
land,  under  circumstances  which  the  average  ryot  could  not 
possibly  secure,  and  then  the  whole  area  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  similar  classes  of  soil  were  estimated  by  this  hothouse 
cultivation,  and  rates  being  levied  accordingly,  production  was 
declared  to  be  the  samj^le  multiplied  so  many  thousands  of  times. 
The  absolute  worthlessness  of  such  estimates  for  purposes  of 
calculation  were  nowhere  so  strongly  demonstrated  as  in  the  very 
Blue  Book  to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  had  had  recourse.  In  regard 
to  other  estimates  made  on  the  crop  just  before  reaping  time, 
there  were  statistics  which  were  rightly  declared  to  be  "  on 
the  whole  reasonably  accurate."  An  analysis  of  them  made 
Mr.  Atkin&on's  figures,  levied  on  the  sample  estimates,  ridiculous 
as   well   as  worthless.      To  take  one  example,  one   page  in  the 
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authoritative  publication  on  wliicU  Mr.  Atkinson  relied  gave  the 
average  of  wheat  production  in  Berar  at  754  lbs.  per  acre.  For  the 
nine  years  1891-92  to  1899-1900  the  average  was  under  156  lbs. 
The  highest  quantity  garnered  was  in  1893-94,  and  was  222  lbs. 
instead  of  754  lbs.  (see  p.  355).  If  Mr.  Atkinson  had  stopped 
at  the  twelfth  series  of  tables,  of  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  gave  no  sign,  instead  of  going  to  the  thirteenth,  he 
would  have  never  written  tlie  paper.  He  asserted  that  Mr. 
Atkinson  had  altogether  overlooked  the  quantity  which  has 
needed  to  be  allowed  for  seed,  cattle  food,  and  wastage,  estimated 
in  1898  by  the  Famine  Commissioners  at :  — 

Toms. 

Seed 4,zi3,i73 

Cattle  food  3>i99,3io 

Wastage  3,054,690 

Total 10,467,173 

Or,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  estimated  production  as  given  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  one-sixth  as  given  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Continuing,  he  criticised  Mr.  Atkinson's  use  of  the  phrase,  "  that 
the  agricultui'ists  of  India  obtained  "  the  prices  quoted  in  that 
connection.  Prices  were  now  very  much  higher  than  in  1875,  to 
the  consequent  misery  of  many  millions  of  people.  The  author 
assumed  that  the  agriculturist  benefited  by  the  rise  in  price.  But 
the  speaker  declared  that  the  chief  charges  (including  those  of 
wages  and  money-lenders'  interest)  were  paid  in  kind.  The 
author's  figures  of  value  for  1895  was  359,561,475/.  in  sterling,  or 
twice  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Turning  to  p.  230,  the  speaker  referred  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  state- 
ment, that  he  had  assumed  that  every  adult  male  of  above  15  had 
been  continuously  employed  and  received  the  estimated  wage 
throughout  the  year.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  not 
counted  what  the  women  earned,  and  throwing  them  in  and  deduct- 
ing 5  per  cent.,  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  fair  average  !  Sir  James  Caird, 
after  the  experience  he  had  gained  as  a  Famine  Com.missioner 
in  India,  estimated  that  20  millions  of  adult  males  were  wanting 
■work  for  a  great  ])art  of  the  year  throughout  India.  He  stated 
that  "  the  waste  of  energy  converted  into  money  value  at,  say, 
Rs.  40  per  adult  per  annum,  represented  a  loss  of  Rs.  820  millions — 
more  than  the  whole  gross  revenue  of  the  Indian  Empire."  This 
calculation  reduced  Mr.  Atkinson's  estimate  by  55  million  £>. 
Referring  to  the  way  in  which,  as  he  stated  it,  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
multiplied  incomes  as  set  out  in  the  income  tax-returns  to  suit  his 
own  notions,  he  remarked  that  whilst  he  arbitrarily  raised  the 
incomes  of  lawyers,  vakils,  muktears,  300  per  cent.,  and  those  of 
shopkeepers  but  100  per  cent.,  he  increased  that  returned  by  the 
bankers  no  less  than  600  per  cent.  Why  ?  The  speaker  urged  that 
if  Mr.  Atkinson  had  information  to  ju.stify  his  statements,  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Income  Tax  Department,  to  collect 
the  large  sums  the  Government  now  lost.  He  strongly  animad- 
verted on  the  method  pursued  by  the  author  iu  discussing  the 
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value  of  the  property  held  under  the  head  of  hoards  and  ornameats. 
For  he  declared  he  took  the  value  of  the  possessions  of  the  whole 
of  India,  whether  British  or  not,  and  divided  it  by  the  population 
of  British  India  only.  Table  IX  seemed  to  be  especially  open  to 
criticism,  since  income  was  reckoned  over  and  over  au^ain.  At 
p.  218  the  value  of  production  was  put  at  Rs.  5,393  million,  but  in 
this  table  it  stood  at  Rs.  5,588  million.  Land  revenue,  though 
taken  from  the  total,  appeared  as  a  separate  item,  as  did  salt, 
exported  foods,  grains,  and  a  part  of  the  receipts  for  excise  and 
stamps,  all  of  which  were  paid  for  by  the  agriculturist  as  a 
consumer,  or  obtained  from  the  total  production.  It  was  a  mistake, 
sureh',  too,  to  regard  the  registered  debt  of  India,  or  the  railway 
and  irrigation  debts  (most  of  which  was  held  in  England),  against 
some  of  which,  there  are  no  assets,  as  value  standing  to  tlie 
credit  of  the  country.  In  Table  XI  the  assets  of  the  Indian 
Empire  were  put  at  14,854,500,000/.  Land,  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  which  did  not  give  a  decent  living  to  the  caltivator, 
on  which  millions  pass  a  penurious  existence  always,  and, 
on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  nearly  died  of  starvation,  was 
valued  at  335-  years'  purchase,  and  recorded  as  representing  in 
1895  a  sum  of  1,194  million  £  !  Waste  lands  were  assumed  to  be 
worth  one-sixth  of  this  sum,  namely,  197  million  £.  Again,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  public  works  (much  of  this  money  being  sunk  in 
roads,  buildings,  &c.),  were  stated  at  the  original  capital  price, 
without  any  deduction  for  depreciation  or  for  sinkincr  fund. 
Although  this  professed  to  be  the  balance  sheet  of  British  India, 
the  gold  from  Mysore,  a  feudatory  State,  was  reckoned  as  an  asset 
worth  38,240,000/.  to  the  Powers,  which  merely  gets  what  its 
railways  receive  as  freight  in  conveying  the  gold  to  the  sea-hoaid. 
The  opium  monopoly  was  reckoned  as  worth  112  million  £. 
Surely  Mr.  Atkinson  was  reckoning  the  opium  monopoly  too 
highly  at  112  million  £,  since  it  could  hardly  be  worth  thirt}'  years' 
purchase.  Finally,  the  speaker  protested  against  the  publication, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Society,  of  so  rosy  a  view  of  the  state  of 
India,  protesting  that  the  welfare  and  proper  taxation  of  2^1 
million  persons  in  British  India  depended  on  the  absence  of 
exaggeration,  or  ovei'-estimates  of  that  country's  income  and 
re  sources.  It  was  one  thing  to  take  Rs.  2  of  taxes  from  an  increase 
of  Rs.  36,  and  quite  another  to  take  the  same  amount  from  an 
increase  of  only  Rs.  18.  If  there  had  to  be  any  error,  it  should  be 
on  the  other  side,  for  exaggeration  was  certain  to  bring  undue 
taxation,  and  also  a  lessening  of  effort  to  make  India  prosperous. 
The  paper  was  a  model  of  conciseness.  The  author's  tables  were 
well  arranged,  but  the  speaker  submitted  that  he  had  shown  that 
its  conclusions  rested  on  no  real  basis  of  fact. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE.,  said  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Digby  had 
gone  too  far  in  his  depreciation  of  the  paper,  and  he  would  suggest 
that  Mr.  Digby's  own  figures  were  equally  with  the  author's  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  framed  on  an  inadequate  basis.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Digby  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  overstated  his 
case,  and  thought  they  must  go  upon  facts  over  and  above  statistics, 
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sometliinsf  wliich  was  really  seen  and  known.  He  would  not 
accept,  for  example,  Mr.  Atkinson's  estimate  of  an  inci'ease  in 
income  of  39  per  cent,  per  head  in  regai'd  to  the  agricultural 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Digby's  figures  were  far  too 
low.  For  if  they  were  correct,  some  80  million  of  the  people  of 
India  who  were  alive  and  well  would  long  ago  have  been  dead. 
He  proceeded  to  criticise  Mr.  Digby's  remark  that  we  should 
make  Britisli  India  like  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  was  an 
absolute  impossibility,  as  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were- 
not  Asiatic.  When  they  were  dealing  with  their  Asiatic  Empire 
they  must  compare  it  with  sucli  countries  as  Japan,  China,  and 
Corea,  and  not  with  Russia  and  Italy.  Supposing  the  average 
income  of  a  man  in  India  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  a  man 
in  Russia,  as  Mr.  Digby  contended,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
clothing,  food,  and  lodging  cost  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  times  as 
much.  Mr.  Digby  took  Rs.  30  as  the  sum  necessaiy  to  feed  a 
native  of  India,  and  then  went  on  to  give  away  his  case  by  saying 
it  was  true  they  could  live  in  a  way  on  next  to  nothing.  That  was 
the  fact ;  with  the  little  clothing  they  needed,  with  no  house  rent 
to  pay,  and  with  extremely  cheap  food,  they  were  better  off  than 
people  in  this  countiy,  who  had  to  pay  30  per  cent,  of  their  income 
for  house  rent,  another  30  per  cent,  for  food,  and  10  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  and  had  then  little  left  for  other  purposes.  The  true 
facts  about  the  peasants  could  only  be  obtained  from  reports  by 
local  officers  who  had  lived  amongst  them.  None  of  the  statis- 
ticians based  their  conclusions  on  such  a  foundation.  Mr.  Digby 
said  that  the  raising  of  prices  was  prejudicial  to  the  producer, 
bat  how  could  hioher  prices  be  otherwise  than  a  profit  to  the 
person  who  sold  his  produce  for  such  higlier  prices  ?  In  his 
opinion  there  had  been  a  fair  and  reasonable  improvement,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  personal  experience,  ia  the  peasants' 
condition,  and  Lord  Curzon's  estimate  of  an  advance  of  a  rupee 
or  two  was  probably  correct.  Again,  he  did  not  agree  that  the 
money  lender  was  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the  ]ieasant.  He 
would  point  out  that  there  was  no  suggestion  by  Lord  Curzon 
or  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  increased  taxation  should  be  levied 
on  the  ryots  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  increase  in  prosperity, 
Mr.  Digby  took  some  exception  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  fignres  because 
he  made  allowance  for  the  labour  of  Avomen  and  children.  It  w^as 
well  known  that  in  India  every  member  of  the  family  assisted. 
The  children  earned  a  little,  and  the  women  earned  nearly  as  much 
as  the  men,  and  he  submitted  that  neglect  of  this  factor  was  a 
serious  omission.  After  remarking  that  Sir  James  Caird's 
experience  of  India  was  of  the  briefest,  Mr.  Rees  Avent  on  to  say 
that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  vieAv  entii'ely  neglected  the 
importance  of  labour  outside  regular  farming  done  by  most 
agriculturists  in  India.  There,  as  elsewhere,  tliere  were  some 
months  in  the  year  when  agriculture  was  at  a  standstill.  ]\Iost 
of  the  agriculturists  in  India  were  hardly  above  the  condition  of 
daily  labourers.  Besides  working  at  agriculture,  they  worked  as 
labourers,  and  had  thus  another  source  of  income.  It  Avas  an 
exaggeratioi    lo  say  mat  hundreds  and  thousands  were  dying  of 
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starration.  The  reports  from  Bombay  indeed  showed  that  between 
200,000  and  300,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief.  Tliat  was 
a  very  sad  tiling,  but  he  Avondered  whetlier  the  people  who  read 
of  that  in  the  "  Times  "  realised  the  fact  that  in  the  height  of 
the  worst  famine  they  had  bad,  the  total  numbers  in  receipt  of 
State  relief  in  India  was  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  poimlation 
than  the  numbers  usually  relieved  in  England  in  ordinary  year?. 
fMr.  Digby  interrupted  with  a  reference  to  Raipur.]  It  was  true 
in  that  district  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  upon  relief.  But 
•that  was  an  example  not  of  distress  upon  a  great  scale,  but  of  relief 
upon  a  great  scale.  The  fact  was  that  the  whole  agricultural 
population,  which  was  always  at  one  period  of  the  year  out  of 
work,  then  came  upon  relief.  Now,  in  consequence  of  our 
teaching,  whenever  there  was  scarcity,  and  prices  reached  a 
-certain  height,  the  people  came  upon  relief,  and  the  receipt  of 
relief  had  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stigma.  Some  thought 
that  famines  were  now  more  frequent  than  formerly,  but  the 
fact  was  that  in  former  days  they  were  never  noticed  unless  the 
people  died  in  vast  numbers,  and  their  corpses  were  lying 
about  the  roads.  Now  we  called  anything  famine  which  we 
relieved  under  the  famine  prevention  code.  Nothing  was  more 
unjust  than  to  condemn  an  administration  upon  the  evidence  of  its 
own  humanit\-.  He,  from  his  personal  experience,  traversed 
Mr.  Digby's  statement  as  to  the  relative  prices  of  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  India.  If  Indian  land  was  so  over  assessed,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  this  parlous  condition,  land  would  not 
sell  for  so  many  years'  pui'chase  as  it  invariably  did.  The  whole 
case  for  the  attack  was  an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Sk'RiNE  said  that  the  statistics  in  the  paper  just 
read,  as  well  as  those  proffered  by  Mr.  W.  Digby  in  support  of 
the  converse  theory  as  to  the  condition  of  British  India,  made  him 
•exclaim  with  Mercutio — "A  plague  o'  both  your  houses!"  He 
had  once  asked  a  colleague  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  whether  he 
believed  in  Indian  statistics.  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  have  made 
too  many  of  them  !"  In.  point  of  fact,  the  science  for  the  study 
of  which  the  Society  had  done  so  much  did  not  exist  in  India. 
Tabulated  statements  there  were  in  profusion  ;  for  the  secretariats 
existed,  and  justified  their  raiso7i  d'etre  by  demanding  minute 
details  on  every  conceivable  subject  from  the  over- worked  district 
officers  ;  the  latter  having  no  trustworthy  mechanism  under  their 
control,  supplied  the  ever-growing  wants  of  their  superiors  as  best 
they  could.  Thus  the  basis  on  which  these  statistics  were  founded 
would  not  bear  examination.  Consideinng  the  question  broadly, 
*'  Has  the  prosperity  of  India  increased  under  British  rule  ?"  the 
speaker  believed  thaf,  while  certain  classes  had  grown  enormously 
in  wealth,  the  bulk  of  the  population  had  fewer  resources  than  of 
jore,  and  were,  therefore,  less  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  famine. 
When  he  heard  the  glowing  panegyrics  of  tourists  in  the  peninsula, 
he  WIS  reminded  of  the  celebrated  tour  undertaken  by  Catherine 
of  Russia  through  her  southern  provinces  soon  after  their  con- 
quest.    Her   favourite,  Paternkin,    as  was   well    known,    ran    up 
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temporary  villages  along  the  ronte,  and  peopled  them  with 
imported  peasants,  whose  acclamations  convinced  the  Empress 
that  her  new  subjects  were  happy  and  contented.  So  the  cold 
weather  visitor  was  deceived  by  the  railway,  the  factories,  and  the 
busy  urban  life  which  he  saw  on  all  sides,  and  accepted  these 
paraphernalia  as  evidence  of  the  unmixed  blessings  of  British  rule. 
In  order  to  learn  the  facts  one  must  live  among  the  peasantry, 
study  tlieir  "short  and  simple  annals,"  and  grasp  their  economic 
condition.  That  it  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  was  actually 
deteriorating,  admitted  of  no  doubt  whatever.  But  the  steady 
growth  of  a  peasant  proletariat  was  not  due  to  mal-administra- 
tion — rather  to  the  improvidence  of  the  masses,  and  their  reckless 
multiplication  in  utter  disregard  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
Government  of  India  was  the  best  and  most  honest  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  was  powerless  to  control  the  working  of  nature's  laws.  Its 
very  blessings,  the  peace  and  order  it  gave,  had  pi-oduced  a  state 
of  things  which  filled  him  with  despair  for  the  future. 

Sir  William  Wkddeeburn,  Bart.,  did  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  in  dealing  with  these  large  figures,  and  he  approached  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  author.  He 
believed  that  there  was  great  and  increasing  poverty  amongst  the 
people  of  India.  One  point  which  appeared  to  him  to  prove  this 
fact  was,  that,  during  this  last  famine,  in  the  very  worst  localities, 
and  in  the  vei'y  worst  weeks  of  the  famine,  there  never  had  been 
a  want  of  food.  The  Government  report  stated  that  in  Guzerat, 
where  there  was  such  great  mortality  in  the  Ahmedabad  district, 
there  was  actually  two  years'  supply  of  food  in  the  bazaars.  Why, 
therefore,  he  would  ask,  should  people  die  of  hunger,  except  through 
poverty  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  reason  wby  a  man 
should  die  of  hunger  was  that  he  had  neither  any  store  himself, 
nor  money  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it — when  the  shops  were 
open  and  full  of  food,  and  he  argued,  therefore,  that  people  died 
of  hunger  owing  to  excessive  poverty,  and  that,  to  his  mind, 
proved  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  more  conclusively  than 
any  groups  of  figures  that  they  could  consider.  The  money- 
lender used  to  advance  food  to  his  customers  when  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  but  now  the  peasant  owed 
so  much  to  the  money-lender — who  was  also  the  graiii  dealer — 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  advance  any  more,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  Government  was  called  upon  for  these  gigantic 
systems  of  relief.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  systems  of 
relief  ;  he  believed  there  never  was  a  more  humane  and  perfect, 
system  than  that  which  had  been  adopted,  but  what  he  maintained 
was  that  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  giving  money  in  pay- 
ment of  relief  works  instead  of  food,  showed  that  there  had  never 
been  any  dithculty  about  food,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  arose 
from  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Pearsall  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  estimates  of 
average  incomes  were  worth  little,  whether  they  were  correct 
or  not.     What  they  really  wanted  to   know  was,  what  was  the 
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amount  of  poverty  in  India.  The  truest  measure  of  prosperity,  in 
speaking  of  any  country  as  a  whole,  was  the  proportion  of  [iros- 
perous  people,  or,  conversely,  the  proportion  of  people  in  poverty. 
The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  would  not 
be  substantially  better  for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  millionaires, 
although  their  incomes  might  largely  raise  the  "  average  income." 
What  they  vpanted  to  know  was,  not  the  gross  income  of  the 
people,  but  how  much  of  that  gross  income  was  left  for  those  who 
produced  it.  From  his  owai  researches,  he  believed  that  he  might 
say  that,  roughly,  in  something  more  than  half  of  India  they  had 
the  rjotwari  system ;  there  the  average  holding  of  the  peasant 
was  large  enough  to  give  him  subsistence  for  his  family,  with  a 
small  margin  when  he  was  happy  enough  to  be  free  from  debt — but 
he  rarely  was  free  from  debt.  On  somewhat  less  than  half  the  land 
in  British  India  they  had  the  Zemindari  system,  and  it  might  be 
said  broadly  that  there  the  mass  of  the  tenants  were  pretty  well 
rack-rented,  and,  therefore,  they  had  in  ordinaiy  years  but  a  very 
small  margin  above  bare  subsistence.  Besides  these  two  classes 
of  people^ both  of  whom  enjoy  the  use,  or  the  ownership,  of  land 
— he  found  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  people  in  India  at 
the  present  time  who  were  agriculturists,  and  entirely  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  their  living,  but  who  were  entirely  landless. 
He  estimated  their  number  at  30  millions,  perhaps  40  millions, 
and  he  believed  that  this  class — which  was  always  the  one  whose 
margin  of  subsistence  was  barest — had  been  increasing  in  India 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  was  this  class  which  was  the  first 
to  come  on  famine  relief.  The  grow^th  of  this  class  was  perhaps 
the  fact  of  most  evil  omen  for  the  future  prosperity  of  India. 

Mr.  J.  Bare  Robertson  remarked  that  at  that  late  hour  he 
would  not  detain  the  Fellows  with  any  remarks  of  his,  but  that  he 
would  furnish  the  Secretaiy  with  a  note  he  had  made  of  certain, 
slight  corrections  needed  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.)  remarked,  in 
closing,  what  he  characterised  as  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
that  it  was  rarely  that  they  had  had  the  extreme  views  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  presented  so  clearly  and  fully  as  they  had  had 
them  on  that  occasion.  Both  sides  had  adopted  rather  more  of  a 
tone  of  advocacy  than  they  were  accustomed  to  in  that  room, 
both  in  the  treatment  and  criticism  of  the  paper.  The  pessimistic 
views  of  Mr.  Digby,  and  the  too  optimistic  expressions  of  the 
author  were,  he  imagined,  a  little  way  from  the  real  actual  facts 
of  the  case;  but  both  the  paper  and  the  discussion  had  been  very 
instructive.  One  thing  he  mast  say,  that  the  paper,  whatever  its 
defects  might  be,  had  the  quality  of  perfect  frankness  and  truth- 
fulness. Mr.  Atkinson  revealed  his  method  of  statistics,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  his  own  mere  estimates  as  being 
facts.  Mr.  Atkinson  gave  them  chapter  and  verse  for  all  that  be 
said,  and  said  frankly,  "I  feel  that  this  is  not  true;  therefore  I 
assume  this  and  this  and  this,"  and  he  allowed  his  audience  to 
accept  that  as  his  assumption,  and  that  attitude  went  very  far,  he 
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thouglit,  towanls  redeemlni^  the  paper  from  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  expressed  with  regard  to  it.  He  wouh^  therefore 
move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  author, 
who  had  devoted  so  ranch  labour  and  skill  to  the  preparation  of 
the  paper,  as  even  Mr.  Digby  had  been  caudid  enough  to 
acknowledge. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed. 


The  following  reply  has  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Atkinson: — 

I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  present  in  London  to  personally 
read  my  "  Review  on  the  Income  and  Wealth  of  India,"  and  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  made  on  it  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  I 
have  now  bet  n  allowed  the  pi'ivilege  of  replying  in  a  note,  and 
will  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Digby  would  disagree  with  any 
statistics  wliich  showed  that  India  was  in  a  state  of  economic 
progression  instead  of  retrogression,  but  I  thank  him  for  the 
generally  friendly  spirit  he  appears  to  have  shown  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  He  was  bound  to  oppose  tlie  doctrine  the 
paper  enunciated,  but  the  only  point  of  any  importance  attacked 
by  him  was  the  "  Yield  per  acre."  Many  other  points  of  great 
importancp,  such  as  the  increase  in  wages,  and  the  extensive  benefits 
of  irrigation,  he  left  untouched,  and  I  trust  that  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  publication  of  this  paper,  with  its  statistical  and  scientific 
deductions,  has  more  than  half  convinced  him,  and  those  that 
think  with  him,  that  India  is  not  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as 
he  would  have  the  world  to  believe. 

Dealing  with  his  criticisms,  he  first  objects  to  the  years  selected 
for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  because  "the  losses  by  famine 
were  confessedly  ignored."  This  is  true,  but  under  what  other 
conditions  could  a  fair  and  honest  comparison  be  made?  Since 
1896  India  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  its  rain- 
fall, and  a  comparison  between,  say,  1880  and  1900  would  be 
equivalent  to  comparing  a  man's  strength  after  an  attack  of 
measles  with  his  strength  after  an  attack  of  enteric.  The  obvious 
object  of  my  paper  was  to  make  the  comparisons  between  two 
normal  years,  and  thus  ascertain  the  true  progress  of  the  country 
by  eliminating  all  extraneous  conditions,  for  which  neither  man 
nor  the  Government  of  the  country  are  in  any  way  responsible. 
India  has  the  most  marvellous  recuperative  powers,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  even  after  the  successive  years  of  short  rainfall 
from  which  she  has  suffered,  a  couple  of  years  of  normal  rainfall 
would  enable  her  to  make  a  complete  recovery  and  a  rapid  return 
to  economic  progress. 

Mr.  Digby  next  remarks  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  "  the 
*'  determining  factor  in  the  problem,"  and  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  figures  given  by  me  are  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  easy 
to  follow  the  argument  as  offered,  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
appears  to  thii\k  that  either  the  India  Office  Blue  Book,  or  my 
figures,  or  both,  are  founded  on  Government  experimental  cultiva- 
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tion,  but  in  tbis,  so  far  as  my  figures  are  concerned,  bo  is  quite 
mistaken.  I  tbink  be  will  find,  on  inquiry,  tbat  tbe  Government 
does  not  keep  up  experimental  farms  in  balf  tbe  districts  of  India. 
To  prove  tbat  my  figures  are  "  ridiculous  as  well  as  worthless," 
he  examples  tbe  case  of  Berar,  wbicb  in  one  table  of  tbe  Blue 
Book  gives  a  wheat  yield  of  754  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  another  table 
156  lbs.,  or  in  a  bumper  year,  222  lbs.,  and  he  at  once  assumes 
that  tbe  754  lbs.  table  is  wrong,  and  the  156  lbs.  table  correct. 
He  evidently  intends  to  show,  on  the  analogy  of  tbis  example,  tbat 
tbe  all  round  average  yield  of  753  lbs.  per  acre  estimated  by  me 
for  1895  (see  Table  II)  should  more  correctly  be  156  lbs,  !  But 
does  be  realise  what  this  means  ?  It  means  tbat  the  very 
moderate  allowance  of  174  lbs.  per  diem  per  head  of  popula- 
tion estimated  by  me  as  tbe  food  retained  in  India  during  1895, 
which  includes  seed,  wastage,  and  cattle  food,  would  be  reduced 
io  less  than  one-third  of  a  pouiid  a  day  !  When  Mr.  Digby  sees  his 
figure  thus  worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
admit  that  be  was  in  error.  I  may  add  that  some  years  ago  I 
personally  carried  out  some  amateur  farming  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  my  experience  is  tbat  without  water,  without  manure, 
without  any  cai-e,  and  in  an  ordinary  soil,  a  yield  of  754  lbs.  per 
acre  is  far  from  being  an  exaggerated  estimate. 

Mr.  Digby  next  doubts  tbat  tbe  agriculturist  benefits  by  high 
prices,  because  their  chief  charges  are  paid  in  kind.  Mr.  Digbj 
is  probably  thinking  of  tbe  general  practice  in  India  some  thirty 
years  ago,  but  railways  have  changed  all  this,  money  is  now  used  as 
tbe  medium  of  exchange  over  hundreds  of  squai*e  miles  where 
l)arter  and  payment  in  kind  at  a  fixed  rate  were  formerly  tbe 
custom,  and  in  vast  parts  of  India,  even  where  payment  is  still 
made  in  kind,  tbe  market  price  of  the  commodity  regulates  the 
quantity  to  be  delivered  in  payment  of  the  debt.  Mr.  Digby  does 
not  appear  to  have  kept  time  with  tbe  increase  in  civilization 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  be  would  make  a  few  inquiries 
from  Messrs.  Ralli  Brothers  he  would  find  tbat  the  agriculturists 
throughout  India  are  as  alive  to  the  mai-ket  value  of  their  crops  as 
are  tbe  numerous  astute  agents  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  criticisms  on  tbe  averages  of  tbe  yields  worked 
oiit,  I  tbink  that  on  a  reconsideration  Mr.  Digby  will  find  that  my 
figures  are  mathematically  correct. 

Mr.  Digby's  criticisms  in  Table  IX  are  not  clear.  The  table 
is  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  the  wealth  of  India  in  each  of 
the  beads  enumerated  separately,  and  each  item  should  therefore  be 
read  by  itself.  Tbe  reason  why  the  value  of  production  is  entered 
as  5,588  millions  in  Table  IX,  and  5,393  millions  on  p.  218  is 
explained  by  Table  II.  Tbe  Indian  debts,  railway,  irrigation,  and 
registered,  are  certainly  not  assets,  but  they  are  entered  in  the 
table  to  show  tbe  progress  of  the  country  at  the  hands  of  tbe 
•Government,  and  every  penny  spent,  as  tbis  debt  was  spent,  added 
to  tbe  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  civilization,  and  tbe 
indirect  benefits  derived  added  as  much,  or  even  more  largely,  than 
the  direct.  But  this  is  an  economic  question  too  lengthy  to 
discuss  here. 
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Mr.  Recs  followed  Mr.  Digbj,  and  with  the  remai-ks  he  made 
I'egarding  the  excessive  humanity  of  the  present  administration  of 
India  I  entirely  agree.  The  Indian  agriculturist  is  unemployed 
for  many  months  in  each  year,  and  in  many  cases  when  he 
obtains  a  chance  of  earning  money  by  attending  relief  works,  lie 
■will  ordinarily  do  so,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  or  not.  It  is 
my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  many  who  have  studied  the  question, 
that  if  the  relief  system  now  in  force  had  been  in  force  during  the 
prosperous  years  from  1880  to  1895,  the  numbers  that  would  have 
attended  would  not  ordinarily,  during  the  non-agricultural  mouths 
of  the  year,  have  been  proportionately  much  fewer  than  during 
some  of  the  recent  yeai's,  or  say,  than  the  number  now  being 
granted  relief. 

Mr.  Rees,  as  well  as  those  who  followed  him,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  my  figures  over.stated  the  case,  and  would  not  accept 
my  estimate  of  40  per  cent,  increase  per  head  of  agricultural 
income.  In  reply,  I  would  ask  these  gentlemen  to  analyse  my 
figures,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  main  cause  of  this  increase. 
Briefly  it  may  be  stated  thus : — 


Per  Cent. 

Increase  in  population 18 

.,  cultivation i5"4 


Per  Cent. 
Increase  in  yield  per  acre  ....       4 
„         pi'ice    30 


Thus  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the  population  exceeded  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  area  cultivated.  The  latter  increase 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  exaggerated. 

The  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  is  shown  as  4  per  cent.  only. 
When  the  large  amount  expended  on  irrigation  is  considered,  and 
it  is  remembered  that  the  agriculturists  voluntarily  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  water  even  in  pi'osperous  years,  it  is  evident  that  the 
average  yield  must  have  increased  considerably,  and  the  paper 
shows  that  the  estimate  is  a  very  moderate  one.  An  increase  in 
pi'ice  therefore  alone  remains,  and  this  is  an  absolute  fact.  Rupee 
prices  in  India  were  worked  out  by  me  on  the  same  lines  as 
Mr.  Sauerbeck's  gold  prices,  for  a  long  series  of  years  (the  prices 
brought  up  to  date  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal), 
and  the  figures  in  many  cases  of  prices  in  different  localities  were 
tested  by  me  by  means  of  the  kind  assistance  of  Messrs.  Ralli 
Bi-others,  and  I  can  confidently  state  that  the  index-numbers  given 
for  each  commodity  fairly  represents  the  true  variation  in  prices 
each  year.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  agriculturist  in  1895  as  compared 
with  1875,  was  the  increase  in  the  rupee  pi-ice  of  his  crops  ;  this 
rise  was  about  30  per  cent.,  and  if  Mr.  Rees's  estimate  of  increase 
approximated  1 1  per  cent,  only,  if  follows  that  in  his  opinion  the 
increase  in  the  population  must  have  vastly  exceeded  the  additional 
area  cultivated  dniing  the  period,  and  that  the  yield  per  acre 
remained  practically  the  same,  or  less,  which  means  that  the 
agriculturists  have  been  spending  more  money  each  year  in 
irrigation  for  no  results. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  insinuate  tliat  the  rise  in  prices  was 
entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Administration,  though  no  doubt 
it  unintentionally  was  to  some  extent ;  it  was  mainly  dae  to  various 
economic  causes  too  lengthy  to  discuss  here,  but,  briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  pi'incipal  cause  was  the  open  mints  of  India  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  which  caused  the  circulation  of  the  country  to 
become  redundant,  and  thus  forced  prices  to  rise.  From  this  it 
may  be  argued  that  open  mints  were  a  blessing  to  India,  and  that 
the  Government  action  in  closing  them  and  fixing  a  gold  standard 
Avas  a  reprehensible  measure.  But  those  who  argue  thus  forget 
that  there  must  necessarily  always  be  a  limit  to  everything,  after 
which  good  may  be  turned  into  evil,  and  there  were  potent  signs 
that  that  limit  had  been  reached  at  the  time  the  Government  took 
action  in  the  matter,  and  the  Government  showed  its  wisdom  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  fixing  the 
standard  at  \6d.  to  the  rupee,  instead  of  at  its  original  price  of  24(/., 
which  was  perfectly  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for 
his  kind  remarks  in  closing  the  discussion,  and  to  those  present 
for  the  vote  of  thanks  passed. 
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Factory  Legislation,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Wages,  Sfc, 
of  the  Operatives  Protected  thereby. 

By  George  Henry  Wood, 


[Head  before  the  Royal  Stiitistical  Society,  15th  April,  1902.     The 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Ateburt,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 


Considerable  controversy  has  risen  from  time  to  time  over  the 
«ifects  of  Factory  Legislation  on  the  ojieratives  coming  within 
the  operation  of  the  various  Acts ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
statistician  has  collected  the  available  material  and  examined  it 
Avith  the  view  to  eliciting  from  it  replies  to  the  questions  which 
may  be  appropriately  put,  and  though  I  am  not  ambitious  enough 
to  believe  that  I  can  throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  the  hope 
that  a  useful  purpose  may  be  served  by  bringing  the  material 
'together,  must  be  my  excuse  for  offering  to  the  Statistical  Society 
the  present  paper. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  write  either  a  history  of 
Factory  Legislation  or  of  women's  wages.  Nor  do  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  any  particular  Act,  or  to 
consider  as  an  abstract  question  the  interference  of  the  State  with 
conditions  of  labour.  jMy  position  to-day  is  that  of  the  statistician, 
examining  a  series  of  legislative  events  in  the  light  of  the  statistics 
of  the  question,  with  the  view  to  discovering  the  connection,  if 
any,  between  these  events  and  the  position  of  the  operatives 
affected  thereby. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  changes 
made  by  the  successive  Factory  Acts,  and  to  save  space  and 
facilitate  reference,  I  have  tabulated  the  chief  points  of  each,  as 
follows  :  — 
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Successive  Changes  Introduced  hy  Factory  Legislation.''' 
(C.  =  cliildren  ;  Y.P.  =  Toung  persons;  W.  =  ■n-oinon.) 


Pate. 
1802 

'19 
'25 

'31 

'33 
'44 


'45 

'47 

'50 
'53 
'60 

'61 

'C4 


59  Geo.  Ill, 

c.  (yQ 
6Geo.IV,  c. 

G3 

1  and  2  Wm. 
IV,  c.  39 


3  and  4  Wm. 
IV,  c.  103 


7  and  8  Vic, 
c.  15 


8  and  9  Vic, 

c.  29 
10    and    ]1 

Vic ,  c.  29 


13    and    14 
Vic,  c.  54 

16    and    17 
Vic, c  104 

23    and    24 
Vic,  c.  78 


24    and    25 
Vic,  c  117 

27    and    28 
Vic,  c  48 


liiilustries 
AlTfcted. 


Cotton 


Textiles 


Printworks 
Textiles    ... 


JBleachings 
and  dje 
works 


Hosiery  and 
lace 


See  details 


Operatives 
.itfecled. 


Appren- 
tices 


Ckildren 


C.9— 13 
years 

Y.P. 
13—18 
years 

C.    and 
Y.P. 


C,  Y.P.. 

and  W. 


Dctiiii?. 


Y.P.  and 
W. 


Cliildren 


C.  8—13 
years 

Y.P. 
13—18 
years 
W. 


C.,Y.P., 

andW. 


Hours  not  to  exc-ed  12  per  day. 
Night  work  -eemoorarily  allowed 
during  cerlain  pcrio.U  in  mills 
witli  1,500  spindles  and  up\Aa:"Js. 
Limits  of  day,  G  a.m.  to  9  p  m. 

Minimum  age  9  years.  C.  9  — IG 
years  limited  to  12  liours  a  day. 

Saturday's  work  limited  to  9  hours. 
Cease  at  4.30  p.m.  Weekly  hours 
69.     Day  irom  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Prohibited  night  work  for  alL  Y.P. 
9 — 21  years,  and  limited  time  for 
all  under  18  yeirs  to  i  ;  daily  and 

9  Saturdays.     ('19  weekly.) 

Hours  for  C.  limited  to  9  daily,  4S 

Avet'kl}'.    For  Y.P.  weekly  hours  69. 

Daily  from  5.30  a  m  to  8.30  p.m. 

Extension  to  textiles. 
Introduction  of  half-time  system  foi- 

C,  only  to  work  6j  liours  daily,  Oi* 

10  liours  for  three  alternate  days  ; 
women  to  work  same  hours  as  Y.P., 
viz.:  12  daily,  69  weekly.  Day 
from  5.30  a.m.  to  8.3J  p.m.  Satur- 
days to  4.3J  p.m. 

Extension  to  printworks. 

The  "  Tea  Hours  "  Act.  Hours 
reduced  to  1 1  daily  and  6^  weekly 
from  1st  July,  1S47,  and  to  10 
daily  and  58  weekly  from  1st  July, 
1848. 

Hours  10^  daily,  60  weekly.  Day 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  7  a.m. 
to  7  p.m  ,  and  2  p.m   Saturdays. 

Limits  of  day  of  18j0  .-let  applie  1 
to  C.  Previous  lim.ts  5.30  a.m.  to 
8.30  p.m. 

Extension  to  bleaching  and  dye 
works,  except  bleaching  in  open 
air.  Day  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
(1 2  hours),  and 4.30  p.m.  Saturdays. 


Youths  16  —18  allowed  to  work  for 
9  hours  between  4  a.m.  and  10  p.m., 
others  regulated  according  to  1850 
and  1853  Acts. 

Extension  to  certain  non-textile 
industries,  e.g.,  fustian  cutting, 
cartridge  making,  pottery,  &c. 


*  In  compiling  this  tabulation,  and  in  several  other  cases,  I  am  obliged 
to  Miss  Amy  Harrison  for  much  assistance  she  has  kindly  rendered  me. 
]\Iiss  B.  L.  Hutchins  has  also  supplied  me  with  useful  reference?.     Both  have 
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Successive  Changes  Introduced  hy  Factory  Legislation — Contd. 


Date. 


'67 


'67 


'70 

'71 

'74 


'78 


'91 


30    and    31 
Yic.,c.l03 


30    and     31 
Vic, c.  146 


33    and    34 
Tic,  c.  62 


34  and  35 
Vic,  c  104 

37  and  38 
Vic,  c.  44 


Iiulustries 
Affected. 


Workshops 


Operatives 
Affected. 


Print  works, 
bleaching, 
and  dye 
works 

Briok  and 
tile  works 

Textiles    ... 


41  Vic,  c.  16 


54  Vic,  c  75 


Non-textile 


Workshops 


Domestic 
workshops 


C.,Y.P., 
andW. 


C.    and 
Y.P. 


C.,Y.P., 
and  W. 
(10—13 
years) 
(13—18 


Details. 


CIO— 13 

years 
Y.P. 

13—18 

years 

W. 


C.IO— 13 

years 
Y.P. 

13—18 

years 
W. 


C.    and 
Y.P. 


C. 


Extension  of  Act.  Factory  to  mean 
any  premises  constituting  one  trade 
establishment  in  which  50  or  more 
persons  are  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing process.  A.  very  large 
nujnber  of  industriea-firs^  brought 
under  the  law. 

The  "  Workshops  Pegulation  Act." 
C.  under  8  prohibited;  C.  8—13 
years,  6^  hours  a  day  between 
6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  Y.P.  and  W., 
1 1  hours  between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
Saturdays  2  p.m.  Sunday  work 
prohibited. 

Open  air  work  regulated. 


C.  under  10  years  and  females  under 
16  years  prohibited. 

0.  under  10  forbidden.  Hours 
10 — 13  years  as  before,  but  not  to 
be  employed  on  Saturdays  if  em- 
ployed for  more  than  5  hours  in 
any  day  during  the  week.  Hours 
reduced  60  to  56^.  1st  January, 
1876,  minimum  age  for  full  timers 
raised  to  14  years,  unless  "  evidence 
of  proficiency"  is  produced. 

Hours  for  C  6^  per  day,  or  10  horn's 
for  three  alternate  days.  Day  to  ex- 
tend from  6  am.  or  7  a.m.  to  1  p  m., 
or  1  p.m.  to  6  p  m.  or  7  p.m.  End 
on  Saturc^ys  at  1  p.m. 

Regulations  for  C.  same  as  textile, 
but  end  on  Saturdavs  at  2  p.m. 
Hours  for  Y.P.  and  W.  loj.  6  to  6, 
or  7  to  7,  or  8  to  8.  Saturdays  2  p.m. 
(In  some  cases  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.) 

Workshops  in  which  C.  or  Y.P.  are 
employed,  hours  to  be  as  non- 
textile  factories. 


Workshops  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  employing  C.  or  Y.P. 
Hours  lOj  per  day,  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
and  4  p.m.  Saturdays. 

Conditions  to  be  as  non-textile  fac- 
tories, but  end  at  4  p.m.  Saturdays. 
Women's  liours  unregulated.  Y.P. 
I  o^  daily  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
Saturdays  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  z\ 
liours  for  meals. 

MiTiimum  age  for  half  timers  raised 
from  10  to  11  ve:irs. 
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In  these  successive  Acts  we  note  the  following  important 
deyelopments.  The  early  Acts  were  for  children  only,  and 
between  1819  and  1825  their  hours  were  reduced  ffom  72  to  69. 
In  1833  young  persons  between  13  and  18  years  were  protected, 
first  in  the  cotton  and  then  in  all  textile  industries.  Their  hours 
were  also  reduced  to  69.  In  1834  inspectors  were  appointed,  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Acts  commenced.  The  Act  of  1844 
had  a  wider  scope,  reducing  the  hours  of  children  to  30,  and 
extending  the  regulation  of  hours  to  women.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday  was  also  inaugurated.  This,  however,  was  only  considered 
by  the  operatives  as  a  step  towards  the  ten-hours  day,  and  in  1847 
the  Act  was  passed  which  they  thought  secured  for  them  this 
desideratum.  It  was  not  successful,  however,  because  the  limits 
of  the  legal  day  exceeded  the  ten  hours,  and  led  to  a  system  of 
relays  which  made  the  Act  difficult  to  enforce.  A  compromise 
in  1850  removed  these  abuses,  and  the  hours  were  fixed  at  60.' 
This  Act  was  important,  because  a  "  normal  working  day "  was 
established,  i.e.,  the  hours  of  legal  employment  and  meal  times 
were  made  to  coincide  with  the  number  of  hours  in  the  working 
day,  and  so  it  became  impossible  to  employ  relays.  A  far  more 
efficient  administration  than  had  obtained  before  dates  from  this 
Act.  Comparative  finality  was  reached  in  the  question  of  hours 
in  1853,  when  the  children,  omitted  in  the  Acts  of  1847  and  1850, 
were  sjjecially  legislated  for.  For  some  years  there  was  a  process 
of  extension,  until  many  persons  were,  in  1864  and  1867,  brought 
Avithin  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  next  far  reaching  Act  was 
that  of  1874,  which  reduced  the  hours  in  textiles  to  56^  per  week 
(at  which  they  remained  until  1901,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
55^).  In  1878  the  previous  Acts  were  consolidated,  in  1883,  1891, 
and  1895  amendments  were  made,  and  in  1901  these  Acts  were 
repealed,  and  the  code  of  Factory  Legislation  consolidated  in  the 
Act  of  that  year.- 


How  these  Acts  might  affect   Wages. 

The  most  direct  way  in  which  these  Acts  might  be  expected 
to  have  affected  wages  would  be  through  the  reduction  of  working 
hours.  Less  directly,  they  imposed  restrictions  on  the  conditions 
under  which  the  operatives  might  be  employed,  and  these 
restrictions  might  be  expected  to  hamper  production  by  raising 

1  They  might  have  been  60^.  The  Act  does  not  mention  weekly  hours, 
but  60  seem  to  have  been  worked. 

*  See  Abraham  and  Davies,  "  The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Worksliops." 
4th  edition,  1902.     Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
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its  exptmses.     Indeed,   the  effects    of    Factory    Acts    would    be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: — ^ 

I.  Reduction  of  wages  through  the  reduction  of  hours; 
II.   Increased  expenses  through  improvements  in  factories  to 

meet  the  sanitary  and  other  requirements  ; 
III.  Increased  standing  charges  (such  as  rent  and  interest) 
relative  to  the  amount  produced,  through  the  machinery 
working  less  hours  in  a  given  period  than  before,  thus 
raising  the  expenses  of  production  ; 
IV.  Rise  of  prices,  through  II  and  III ;  causing 
V.  Lessened     demand     for     goods,    especially    by    foreign 
customers  ;  causing  in  turn 
VI.  Restricted     employment     and     consequent     increase    of 

unemployed  ; 
VII.  Displacement  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women^ 
protected  under  the  Acts,  by  male   adults   of  18  years 
and  upwards  who  were  not  protected. 

If  wages  were  so  reduced  as  not  to  cause  II,  III,  IV,. 
and  V,  we  might  expect  to  find  an 
VIII.  Increase  in  the  number  of  operatives  employed  per  unit 
of  quantity  produced. 

As  only  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh  of  these  "  effects  "  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  statistically,  it  is  to  these  I  propose  to  direct 
your  attention,  and  even  tben  I  shall  only  attempt  to  treat  the  first 
and  seventh  in  detail.  Incidentally  some  light  may  also  be  throwa 
upon  the  others. 

At  the  commencement  some  distinction  must  be  made  between 
■the  immediate  and  the  permanent  (or  at  least,  deferred)  effects  of 
Factory  Legislation.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  either  of  these,  as 
other  conditions  may  cause  changes  to  take  place  which  obscure 
the  operation  of  the  Acts.  The  immediate  effects  may  be  seen,  if 
we  have  evidence  of  the  numbers  and  earnings  of  the  operatives 
immediately  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
changes  demanded  by  a  particular  Act,  but  the  abiding  effects  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  such  forces  as 
a  change  of  prices,  wars,  strikes,  fashion,  and  the  like.  Generally 
speaking,  and  if  other  thinjs  are  equal,  the  difference  in  the  rates 
of  wages,  and  in  the  relative  numbers  employed  between  those 

^  Senior,  "Letters  on  tlie  Factory  Acts,"  p.  8.  "Any  plnn,  tlierefore,  wliicU 
"  should  reduce  the  present  conip;iratively  short  hours  (69  per  week  in  1837) 
"  must  either  destroy  profit,  or  reduce  waf^es  to  tlie  Irish  standard,  or  raise  the 
"  price  of  commodity  hy  an  amount  which  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  estimate." 

Jevons,  "Primer  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  61.  "If  factories,  then,  p/oduce 
"  less  goods  in  9  hours  tlian  in  i  o,  as  thei/  nsttaUff  do "  (italics  mine),  "  there 
*  cuiiiiot,  in  the  long  run,  he  so  much  wages  to  I'eceive." 
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obtaining-  immediately  prior  to  tlie  operation  of  an  Act,  and  those 
obtaining  three  or  four  years  after,  may  be  considered  as  dae  to 
its  action.  Unfortunately  in  no  case  are  these  other  things  equal. 
Turning  first  to  the  question  of  wages,  I  propose  to  examine,  in 
the  industries  for  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
data,  the  earnings  of  the  protected  workers  before  and  after  the 
passing  of  each  Act  atfecting  them.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be 
somewhat  piecemeal,  but  in  returning  to  the  question  of  wages, 
after  considering  other  features,  I  have  combined  the  material  into 
a  series  of  index-numbers  of  wages  of  women  and  girls,  that 
comparison  may  also  be  instituted  over  longer  periods. 

Sc'tpe  and  Amount  of  the  Data. 

For  the  ppec'al  purpose  of  comparing  wages  before  and  after- 
the  passing  of  the  several  Acts,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
estimates  should  be  strictly  comparable,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
that  they  should  be  made  by  the  same  authority.  For  the  laro-er 
purpose  of  calculating  index-numbers  of  wages  we  are  not  so 
closely  tied  to  the  use  of  strictly  comparable  estimates,  since  the 
errors  involved  tend  to  balance  each  othcj-,  and  though  all  the 
index-numbers  necessarily  have  error,  they  are  given  as  those 
which  most  closely  satisfy  the  evidence.  Hence,  for  my  earlier 
purpose,  I  shall  quote  only  wages  estimated  for  two  or  more 
years  by  the  same  authority,  and  am,  accordingly,  limited  in  the 
amount  of  useful  data.  My  chief  authorities  are,  the  "  Reports 
"  of  the  Factory  Inspectors;"  the  "Returns  of  Wages,  1830-86;  ' 
and  a  useful  little  book  by  G.  P.  Bevan,  entitled,  "Industrial 
"  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics,"  1876,  volume,  "Textiles,  &c." 
For  the  index-numbers  many  more  authorities  have  been  consulted, 
notably,  Felkin's  "Hosiery  and  Lace,"  1867  and  1877;  lire's 
"  Cotton  Manufacture,"  and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Manufactures  ; " 
A.  L.  Rowley's  "Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  1900,  and 
his  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  June, 
1895 ;  the  "  Reports  of  the  Labour  Commission,"  especially  those 
of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  on  Women's  Employments  ; 
and  Miss  C.  E.  Collet's  report  to  the  Labour  Department  on 
"  Changes  in  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls  "  (C-8794, 
1898)  ;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  on  "  Changes 
"  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,"  1893-1901.  The  Webb 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  trade  union  documents,  in  the 
British  Library  of  Political  Science,  is  particularly  rich  in  wage 
statistics,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  nineteenth  century 
social  history.  An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  wage  statistics, 
by  Mr,  A,  L.  Rowley  and  Miss  A.  Hopkinson,  will  be  found  in 
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the  "Economic  Review,"  October,  1898,  and  a  large  number  of 
pnblicaiions  mentioned  tbereiu  will  be  found  to  contain  state- 
ments of  women's  wages. 

Not  to  unduly  burden  the  text  with  tables,  I  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  placing  in  the  Appendix  all  the  material  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  illustration  of  the  course  of  events. 

The  Earlier  Acts. 

In  relation  to  the  earlier  Acts,  our  material  is  very  insufficient. 
In  Glasgow,  in  the  cotton  mills,  "  before  the  restrictive  Acts  of 
"  1818-19,"*  the  hours  were  12^  daily,  and  from  that  time  until 
1831  (and  perhaps  later)  they  were  only  12  daily.  "  The  wages" 
of  children  "  did  not  vary  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1820, 
"  and  vexy  little"*  after  that  time  until  1831. 

The  Act  of  1833  reduced  the  hours  for  children  from  69  to  48 
-weekly,  and  applied  to  all  textiles.  Its  effects  o^l  the  earnings  of 
-children  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Oldham,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
following  table,'  were  to  raise  their  wages  : — 

Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade,  Oldham. 


Cardroom  scavengers 

Drawing  frame  tenters 

Coarse  bobbin  „      

Jack  frame  „      

„  „      astistant.s 

Calico  weavers   

,,  ,,       assistants  

Fustian      ,,         

„  ,,       assistants  

-Piecers,  9 — 13  years 

„      13-17      „    

^,     over  17      „    


May,  1833. 


s.  d. 

4  6 

8  - 

4*.   Qd.,  8«. 

lis.,  V2s. 

3  - 

15  - 

3  6 
13  8 

4  3 

3  - 

5  - 

8  4 


1836-37. 


s.    d. 
5     6 
9     - 
6.V.,  8.?.  Gd. 
12*.,  l^s.Qd. 
4     6 


15 

4 

13 

4 


6 
10 


-  { 


1841. 


s.    d. 
5     6 
9    - 
6*.,  8.?.  Qd. 
12*.,  13s.  6<:; 
4     6 

12  4i 
4     - 

13  6 

4  5 
2     9 

half-time 

5  6 
8     9 


The  cotton  trade  w;is  in  a  depressed  con'lition  in  1833,  and 
prosperous  in  1836,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  changes  in  earnings 
here  recorded  were  due  to  the  revival  of  trade,  and  not  the  results 
of  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act. 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hand  Loom 
*'  Weavers,"^  it  is  stated  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  (men,  women,  and  children)  in  the  south- 
western  woollen  district  between  1828  and  1838.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  evidence  relating  to  the  other  textiles. 

<  "  Returns  of  Waj^es,"  p.  13. 

5  "Factory  Inspector's  Keport,"  1841,  xxii  of  1812. 

«  "liaud  Loom  Weavers,"  1810,  Part  II,  Report  by  A.  Austen. 
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The  Act  of  1844. 

In  some  respects  the  Act  of  1844  is  the  most  important  we 
shall  have  to  consider.  Previous  legislation  had  oidy  been  for 
children  tip  to  13  years  of  nge,  but  the  regulations  were  now  made 
for  young  persons  of  both  sexes  (13  to  18  years)  and  women. 
Again,  our  chief  material  relates  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  consists 
of  a  statement  of  wages  for  Manchester,  1840  to  1845  : — ' 


1840. 

1811. 

1842. 

Throstle  s[)inner3  

.f.    d.      s.     d. 
8     6       11     - 

6  -       10     - 

2  6         5     2 

7  G       12     - 

3  -         6     - 
11     1       14     2 

6     -         9     - 

s.    d.       s.    d. 
8     -       10     - 

6  -       10     - 
2     6         5     4 

7  6       11     8 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
8  6  10  - 
6             10 

Piecers    

ScaTeri"'6rs  

3     -         5     2 

7     «        in 

Card  rojm  YAV 

3    -        6           9.     -        fi    ft 

Power  loom  Tveavers 

10     2       14     2 
7     5         9     - 

9  10       14     2 

7     7         9     - 

Keelers 

1843. 

18 11. 

1815. 

Throstle  spinners  

s.     d.      s.     d. 

8  6       10     - 

6  -       10     - 
3     -         5     2 

7  6       10    - 
3     -         7     - 

9  3       li     2 
6     8        9     - 

s.    d.       s.     d. 
8     6       10     - 

7  -       10     - 

3  -         5     8 

8  -       10     - 

4  -        7     - 

9  4       14     2 

5  10        9     - 

•V.  d.  s.  d. 
9     6       10     6 

7  6       10     9 

3  6         5     6 

8  -       11     - 

4  6        7    - 
11     3       14     2 

7     6        9     - 

Piecers    

Card  roonij  Y.  W 

,,           children. 

Power  loom  weavers 

Reelers    

There  was  little  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  imme- 
diately after  1844,  so  the  increase  of  wages  shown  in  the  above 
table  to  have  been  general  for  female  workers  cannot,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Act  of  1833,  be  ascribed  to  trade  expansion.  The 
evidence  shows,  therefoi-e,  that  in  this  instance  the  reduction  of 
the  working  w^eek  from  72  to  69  hours  did  not  reduce  the  earn- 
ings of  the  operatives.  The  table  from  the  "  Returns  of  Wao-es," 
given  at  p.  294,*  substantiates  the  conclusion. 

Again  we  are  without  material  for  other  trades,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  wages  fell  in  some  of  these.  The  depression  of 
trade  which  set  in  very  soon  after  this  Act  was  passed  vitiates  any 
comparisons  such  as  might  be  made  with  the  tables  given  in  the 
*'  Returns  of  Wages  "  for  1839-49. 

Further,  the  Act  of  1844  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  1847, 
and  we  may  conveniently  pass  at  once  to  its  consideration. 

'  Macculloch,  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  1846,  vol.  i,  p.  696. 
*  Averages,  fine  yarns,.  Manchester. 

u2 
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The  Ten.  Hours  Act  of  1847. 

Tlais,  for  our  purpose,  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  series, 
for  it  was  ihe  result  of  a  long  agitation,  and  although  it  only 
actually  applied  to  women  and  young  persons,  it  resulted,  with  the 
Acts  of  18C0  and  1853,  in  reducing  the  hours  of  all  textile 
workers. 

Unfortunately,  the  effects  of  tlie  1847  Act  are  obscured  by  a 
trade  depression  more  severe  than  that  which  attended  the 
coming  into  operation  of  any  Act  of  the  series.  We  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  be  sure  regarding  its  effects.  Its  importance,  however, 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  examine  them  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible. 

The  hours  before  and  after  the  Acts  of  1847  and  1850  were: — 


Hours  before  1817. 


Chrdren 61  daily,  cO  weekly 

Young  persons  1  ^g  ^,^.^^^ 

Women  J 


Ist  June,  1818. 


Same 
53  weekly 


Same 
60  weekly 


The  limits  of  the  working  day  were  not  changed  by  the  Act  of 
1847,  and  this  omission  led  to  the  passing  of  that  of  1850,  wherein 
they  were  to  be  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and 
2  p.m.  Saturdays.  Children  were  not  affected  until  1853,  when  the 
limits  of  their  day  were  made  the  same  as  for  young  persons  and 
women. 

The  Act  of  1847  was  evaded  by  means  of  the  relay  system,  and 
even  that  of  1850  was  not  thoroughly  enforced  until  the  children 
■were  included  in  1853.  Our  comparison  of  the  probable  effects 
should  be  between  1846  and  1853  or  1854,  but  it  will  aid  us  if  we 
can  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  its  immediate  effects. 

Leonard  Horner,  the  factory  inspector,  made  direct  inquiries 
of  the  operatives  over  the  whole  of  the  Lancashire  district,  with 
the  object  of  finding  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  operatives  as 
to  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  i.e.,  whether  they  would  prefer  a  lo,  1 1,  or  12 
hours  day,  and  he  therefore  inquired  about  wages.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether,  supposing  there  had  been  a  reduction,  they  pre- 
ferred a  10  hours  day  with  less  wages,  to  the  original  day  with 
the  higher  wages.  His  method  was  to  select,  indiscriminately, 
operatives  in  various  m  lis  he  visited,  and  question  them.  But, 
allhouc-h  he  selected  indiscriminately  the  operatives  he  interro- 
gated, "  if  any  were  not  receiving  less  than  they  would  do  were 
*' they  working   12  houi-s,"    he    "did  not  carry  the  conversation 
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■*'  further."'  Hence  we  have  recorded  only  the  replies  of  those 
■whose  wages  were  reduced.  Horner's  method  was  right  if  he  had 
recorded  all  the  replies,  for,  short  of  a  complete  wage-census, 
•samples  taken  at  i-andom  will  usually  give  the  best  approximation 
"to  the  actual  facts.  The  questions  asked  were,  "  What  were  they 
■"  getting  for  lo  hours,  and  what  would  they  get,  at  the  same  rate, 
*'  if  they  worked  12  hours?""  The  following  are  samples  of  the 
replies  : — - 


Getting 

!  Would  get 

tin- 

1        f..r 

10  Hours' 

12  Hours' 

Work. 

1       Work. 

s.    d. 

i      ...    d. 

Eoving  frame/ 

8     5 

'■  10     - 

tenters \ 

7  11 

9     8 

r 

S     9 

10     - 

Weavers < 

7     - 
12     6 

8     - 
15     - 

^ 

9     6 

1  11     - 

Jack  f  ane  tenfcpr 

Throstle  f lame  tenter 

Bobbin  tenter    

Card  f ra  ue  tenter    .... 

Mule  piecers i 


Getting' 
for 

Would  get 

t(U- 

10  !?ours 

13  Hours' 

WorK. 

Work. 

s.    d. 

.V.      d. 

8     8 

10     6 

7     4 

9     - 

9.S.  to  lOi-. 

12*.  to  13.? 

8     - 

9     6 

7    - 

8     6 

9     - 

10     - 

There  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  some  of  the  operatives 
themselves  believed  that  wages  had  fallen  through  the  "  Ten 
■"  Hours  "  Act,  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  at  any  time,  the  reduction 
from  this  cause  equalled  16  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  the  legal 
reduction  of  hours.  There  were  reductions  in  piece  rates  in  1847 
•due  to  bad  trade,  and  generally  amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The 
condition  of  trade  in  1846-49  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
whole  question,  and  I  have  given  in  the  appendix  some  evidence 
relating  to  the  matter.  To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  sift  the 
evidence  and  decide  whether  or  not  the  Act  did  reduce  Avages,  the 
following  actual  replies  to  Horner's  questions  may  be  cited  : — '" 


No.  231. 

„    176. 
„    178. 


Weaver  "  Is  working  10  hours;  earns  9.9.;  if  working 

"  12  hours  would  earn  10*.  (>d." 

„        "Works   10  hours;  earns  8s.  6d.  to  9-9.;  if 

'"  working  12  liours  would  earn  io.s.  6d." 
"Works    8    hours;    earns    ys.;    if  working 

"  1  2  hours,  Tos." 
"Working  8  hours;    earns  20s.  to   2i-y. ;    if 
"working   12  hours,  30-?.     Is  greatly  in- 
"  jured  by  the  short  time  of  working." 


Single  woraan,  19, 

weaver 
Weavers' 

looker 


over- 


This  "  short  time  of  working  "  cannot  have  been  due  to  the 
Act,  but  its  existence  makes  the  Avhole  of  the  evidence  doubtful 
for  our  purpose,  nnd  perhaps  the  best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 

8   "  Factory  Inspectors'  Reports"  s^h  of  18  19j  P-  1^4. 
i»  Ib.d.,  ip.  15:— 2on. 
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tlie  following  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  the  whole  of 
the  workers  in  certain  mills  : — 


Cotton,  Manchester?'^ 


Avei'Hge  Kariiin<rs  per  Ileiid 

in  I'wo  Mills. 

{a  )  Tine  Yiiriis. 

(i.) 

*.       (1. 

s.     d. 

Notes  to  (b). 

1844 

10     4i- 

— 

'45 

10  lOi 

— 

'46 

10     3 

10     - 

iz  lioiirs  a  day. 

'47 

'48 

10  n 

10     3^ 

8     4i- 
8     2 

|-Oiily  4  days  a  week,  trade  bad. 

'49 

9  101 

9     4 

TJpontlu  lialf-yenr,  1 1  houi  saday. 

Here  there  is  an  undoubted  fall  after  1817,  but  it  is  not  even 
equal  to  the  lo  per  cent,  reduction  of  piece  rates,  let  alone  the 
i6  per  cent,  reduction  in  hours.  This  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  "  Ten  Hours  Act  "  caused  a  slight  reduction  of  earnings, 
but  that  this  reduction  was  only  temporary.  The  following 
evidence  respecting  weavers'  earnings  substantiates  this  view  : — 

In  his  report  for  1850,'"  L.  Horner  again  discusses  the  efFects  of 
the  reduction  of  houi's.  Thirty-one  weavers,  working  65  looms, 
had  earned :  — 


1845. 

69  Hours. 

142  Picks 

per  Minute. 

r  4th  November    ... 

L2oth 

ri2th  May 

1848-49. 
58  Hours. 
148  Picks. 
10  per  Cent. 
Keductiou. 

7th  June   

£      s.    d. 

19    1  lU 
18     6     3.V 
18     3     1^ 
17  17     31 
17  18  lU 

17  19    -'1 

18  2     l.V 
18     -     6.V 

£      s.      d. 
15   Ifi   10^ 

14th     ,,       

15  10     4 

28th     „       

15  15  10^ 

5tli  July    

Itj     2     6^ 

1st  November  

16  15     9^ 

Stk         „           

,„,„     19tli     „     

16     15     lOJ: 

15th         „           

IS^^i  23rd  June 

16  12  11 

22nd 

30th      „    

17     -  lOi 

Allow  for  reduction  (sic) 
Average  earnings  per  week 

Total  8  weeks 

145     9     6 

130     8     4 

Average  earnings  per  \ 
•week    J 

-  11     8 

13     -     9^ 

'43      9      >  2 

-  10     6 

i>  "  Returns  of  Wages,"  p.  12. 

"^  "  Factory  Inspectors'  Reports,"  .\xiii  of  1850,  p.  18  I. 
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Horner's  comments  on  the  figures  are  that  if  69  hours  gave 
145/.,  58  should  give  121/.;  but,  allowing  for  the  reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  (which  he  does  by  adding  10  per  cent,  only  to  the  second 
total),  we  get  22/.  more,  and  of  thi"?,  5Z.  comes  by  the  increased 
speed  and  17/.  by  closer  application. 

These  figures  repay  closer  examination.  If  we  take  away  the 
10  per  cent,  reduction,  the  average  for  the  eight  weeks  in  1845  is 
10.?.  6d.,  the  same  as  in  1848-49,  and  there  is  no  room  for  any 
reduction  from  the  lessening  of  hours.  The  combined  reductions 
are  -^  +  ^^,  or  26  per  cent.,  and  the  losses  actually  suffered,  taking 
the  average  of  the  eight  weeks  of  1845  as  our  basis,  are :  — 


1848. 

1819. 

4tli 
November. 

nth 

November. 

18tli 
November. 

25lli 
November. 

12tli 
M:<y. 

19th 
May. 

23  rd 
June. 

SOtli 
June. 

Per  cent. 
13 

Per  cent. 
14-5 

Per  cent. 
13-2 

Per  cent. 
11-3 

Per  cent. 
7-G 

Per  cent. 

7-6 

Per  cent. 

8-5 

Per  cent. 
6-4 

The  margin  gi'ows  less  in  1849  than  in  1848,  until  it  becomes  not 
only  less  than  the  amount  expected  from  the  reduction  of  hour?, 
but  less  than  the  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  piece  prices.  The 
reason  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  i.e.,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  machinery  and  worker.  The  macbines  were  speeded 
by  -^,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to-  calculate  the- 
value  to  the  weaver  of  the  "  closer  application  "  made  possible  by 
increased  personal  efficiency.'^ 

We  meet  with  similar  effects  of  reduced  hours  in  other  in- 
dustries where  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  worker  determines 
earnings,  but  in  the  cotton  industry  the  process  of  speeding  nr,. 
and  the  increased  intensity  of  labour,  as  indicated  by  closer  appli- 
cation and  ability  to  "  mind  "  more  machinerj",  have  been  operative 
nearly  throughout  the  past  century. 

So  far,  we  have  only  considered  the  evidence  respecting  the 
cotton  industry,  but  the  Act  applied  to  all  textiles.  In  Somerset 
and  Dorset  the  inspector  (T.  J.  HoAvell)  reports'*  that  "thei^e  has 
"  been  in  some  few  cases  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  this  was  by  no 
"  means  general  in  this  part  of  my  district  (Crewkerne),  and  the 
''  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  as  trade  revived  wages  would  revive 
"  also ;  in  fact,  I  was  told  that  the  scale  of  wages  was  already  sa 
"  low  as  to  leave  bat  little  margin  for  reduction."     In  Scotland 

"  E.ff.,    30tli    June,    1849,       Reduction    in    hours    and    reduction    in    piece 
prices  =  26  per  cent.     Rates  of  expected  earnings  181o-49,  100  :  74.     Ratio  of 
actual  earnings    100  :  93"6.     Difference    19*6  :    due  to  speeding  up  yf-s  =  3*o;. 
due  to  increased  application  i5'6. 

»  x.xii  of  1819,  p.  258. 
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the  insjiector  (Jas.  Stuart)  repoits,''"  ''I  have  every  rea.son  to 
"  tliink  tbat  many  of  tlie  operatives  complain  of  the  reduction  of 
"  one-sixth  part  of  their  earnings,  which  has  generally  followed 
"  the  deprivation  of  one-sixth  jiart  of  their  hours  of  woik";  but 
he  did  not  "deem  it  prudent"  ncr  "within  his  province"  to 
examine  the  operatives  on  the  point. 

In  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  wages  may  have  fallen,  but 
any  such  fall  must  have  been  temporary,  for  the  accounts  we  have 
for  the  Huddersfield  dibtrict  show  a  rise  both  between  1839  and 
1849,  and  between  this  latter  year  and  1859.  The  reduction  of 
hours  is  stated  to  have  been  from  65^  in  1839  to  60  in  1849,  so 
that  Ave  may  be  sure  that  a  reduction  had  taken  place  previously. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  mills  worked  longer  than  65^  hours  in 
the  early  part  of  the  centuiy,  though  to  what  extent  1  have  been 
unable  to  discover.      The  hours  in  cotton  in  1839  were  72. 


Wages 

/;?,  Wool.     Huddersfi 

dd.'^ 

18.39. 

1849. 

1S59. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Warpprs 

F. 

7     - 

8     - 

10     -. 

Winders  I'oi-  power  looms    ... 

Y.&. 

5     - 

f)     - 

8     6 

Eeelors    

....  G. 

6     6 

7     6 

8     6 

Poorer  loom  weavers 

F. 

8     8 

9  10 

12s.,  lo.y. 

Knotters  and  burlers    

....  F. 

7     - 

7     6 

9     - 

Boys  and  Grirls — 

(Servers  or  feeders  for — 

1  scribbler  

6  - 

7  - 
4     - 

7    - 
4     6 

8     - 

2  scribblers 

8     - 

Billv  piicors  

5     - 

Mule         ,,       

5     - 

7     - 

5     6 

7     G 

7     6 

Dressed  cloth  burlers 

...  W. 

9     - 

(sh 

60 

60 

Subsidiary  information,  sup,-)orting  this  statement  of  the  course  of 
woollen  wage.=i,  is  given  iu  Sir  E.  Baines'  "Yorkshire,"  where  the 
earnings  of  power  loom  weavers  (women)  at  Leeds  are  given  as  : — 


1835. 


1848. 


1857. 


1870. 


12 


In  this  case  earnings  may  have  been  reduced  for  a  time  after  1848, 
but  the  recovery  soon  came,  and  a  rise  of  33   per  cent,  certainly 

'5  .xxii  of  1819,  p.  259. 

>«  "  Returns  of  Wugcf,"  p.  95. 
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jusHties  the  assumptiou  that  the  effects  oT  t'  e  leluct'.on  of  hours 
were  not  permanently  injur'ous  to  the  optratives. 

In  this  connection  the  observ'ations  o'i  the  factory  inspectors 
are  of  vahic.     L.  Hornei-,  in  1851,  reported: — '" 

"  The  hist  year  has  afforded  fresli  proofs  that  the  restrictions 
*'  no'.v  regulatinty  the  hibour  of  childi'en,  young  persons,  and  women 
"  in  factories,  which  have  immensely  improved  their  condition  in 
"  many  respects,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  injurious  effects 
"  upon  trade  which  were  appi-ehended. 

"  In  all  the  departments  of  the  factory  in  which  wages  are  paid 
"  by  piecework — and  these  constitute,  probably,  not  less  than  four- 
"  fifths  of  the  whole,  the  proportion  to  fixed  weekly  wages  being 
"  daily  on  the  increase — it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  pro- 
"  duced  in  lo^  hours  falls  little  short  of  that  formerly  obtained 
"  from  12  hours.  In  some  instances  it  is  said  to  be  equal.  This  is 
"  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increased  stimulus  given  to  ingenuity 
"  to  make  the  machines  more  perfect  and  capab'e  of  increased 
"  speed,  but  it  arises  far  more  from  the  workpeople,  by  improved 
'*  healtii,  by  absence  of  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  which  the 
"  long  hours  occasioned,  and  by  their  increased  cheerfulness  and 
"  activity  being  able  to  work  more  steadily  and  diligently  and  to 
"  economise  time,  intervals  of  rest  while  at  their  work  being  less 
"  necessary." 

A  later  and  more  matured  judgment  is  equally  decisive.  Robert 
Baker,  another  inspector,  told  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
1859,  that  "although  the  hours  of  woi'k  have  been  very  much 
'■  diminished,  wages  have  increased,  in  some  cases  40  per  cent., 
"  and  generally  12  per  cent.,"  and  that  this  reduction  of  hours 
and  increase  of  wages  had  "  not  diminished  any  kind  of  textile 
"  production,  and  therefore  it  did  not  injure  our  national  pros- 
"  perity."^^  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  latter  statement 
is  found  in  Tooke's  "History  of  Prices, "^^  where  it  is  said  that 
"  daring  the  years  1850-55  as  many  as  570  new  mills  (wool, 
"  cotton,  flax,  and  silk),  with  an  aggregate  of  14,389  H.P.,  were 
"  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  226  of  the  old  ones  wei*e 
"  extended  by  additions,  with  5,977  H.P. ;  while  only  177  mills, 
"  with  3,788  H.P.,  became  unoccupied." 

The  Act  of  1860. 

The  next  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  took  place  in   1860, 

when  bleaching  and  dye  works  were  first  regulated.      The  limits 

of  the  working  day  were  not  so  strictly  defined  as  those  of  1850 

'■  "  F;ictory  Inspectors'  Reports,"  31st  Ot-tober,  1851,  quoted  Rae,  "  Eight 
"  Hours  for  Work,"  pp.  23  and  2  t. 

"*  Quoted  Webb  and  Cox,  "Eight  Hours'  D;iy,"  p.  96. 

»»  Vol.  xi,  p.  52.     Quoted  Ra?,  "  Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  p.  2  !•. 
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for  textiles,  and,  provisions  being  made  for  overtime,  it  was  not 
so  rigidly  applied.'"  Nevertheless,  a  definite  reduction  of  Lours 
took  place,  and  at  Dundee  we  are  able  to  trace  its  effects  with 
some  reliance. 

^Vages  in  Bleacliinfi,  Dundee?^ 


s.    d. 

Women 6     - 

Lads,  15—18  years *ls.M.,  9*, 

Children,  13 — 15  years  4     6 


1855. 


1858.     1859.     1860 


s.  d.  s.  d.  '  .?.  d. 

5  6  '   6  -  I   7  - 

6  -  7  6  9  - 

4  -  I  4  6  5  - 


1861. 


s.  d. 

6  - 

9  - 

4  6 


1863. 


s.  d. 

8  - 

12  - 

5  3 


1866. 


s.  d. 

7  6 

9  - 

6  - 


The  result  indicated  by  this  table  is  an  immediate  fall  of 
about  lo  per  cent.,  which  was  not  only  recovered  in  a  couple  of 
years,  but  was  succeeded  by  an  absolute  advance.  The  "  Returns 
"of  Wages"  contain  a  large  number  of  statements  for  other 
industries  for  1860  and  1861,  but  this  is  about  the  only  case  in 
which  a  reduction  is  recorded.  A  decided  increase  took  place 
in  the  line  and  flax,  and  jate  industries  in  Dundee  in  these  years, 
and  as  the  state  of  trade  in  the  bleaching  industry  depends  on 
these,  and  was  not  therefore  depressed,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  reduction  of  hours  through  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  temporarily  reduced  wages.  Herein  the  experience  of  the 
cotton  trade  in  1848-49  is  repeated. 

The  Act  of  1861.  Hosiery  and  Lace. 
The  next  extension  came  in  the  following  year,  and  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  law  two  industries  which  had  taken 
much  longer  than  the  textiles  to  pass  from  the  domestic  to  the 
factory  system,  but  in  which  long  hours  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  "Returns  of  Wages"  do  not  give  any  information  for  yenrs 
prior  to  1861,  and  we  cannot  compare  wages  before  and  after  the 
Act,  as  in  bleaching.     For  hosiery  Ave  have  the  following: — " 


Looped  fabrics — 

IloseseamersW. 

Sewing  macbine 

hands  ....  W. 

Menders  ....  W. 

Children 


1861. 

1866. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

3     6 

f4    6 

17     - 

9     - 

12     - 

10     - 

2*.,  6s. 

5     - 

Fancy    hosiery    and 

iindcrclotliing — 

Counter  liands  W. 

Menders    

Sewing    machine  1 

hands j 

Dyeing,  &c W. 


2»  The  ahnost  nniversal  experience  of  factory  inspectors  has  been,  and  is,  that 
where  overtime  is  allowed,  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
hours  of  labour,  are  freijuently  violated. 

2'  "  Returns  of  \Vii<,'es,"  jip.  86  and  87. 

2-:  Ib:d.,  pp.  129  and  120. 
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This  evidence  points  to  a  considerable  rise  in  tlie  five  years, 
and  Felkin-^  says  that  conditions  in  bobbin-nefc  manufacture  in 
1865  might  be  taken  as  representative  of  1862.  Hence,  in  these 
industi'ies,  any  fall  caused,  by  the  Factory  Act  must  have  been 
early  recovered  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  fall. 


The  Act  of  1864. 

This  Act  was  brought  about  through  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  1862-63,  and 
for  the  first  time  (except  mining)  industries  not  connected  with 
textiles  were  regulated.  I  have  no  evidence  I'elating  to  the 
manufacture  of  percussion  caps  or  cartridges,  fustian-cutting, 
or  paperstaining,  1  ut  such  as  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  and  pottery  is  rather  conflicting.  In  Staffordshire,'* 
for  instance,  the  "  Returns  "  show  an  increase  in  some  cases  and  a 
decrease  in  others,  but  the  period  1860-61  to  1866  is  too  long  to 


{transferers W. 

enamcllers W. 

biirnisliers W. 

T,        1   •       r  enamellers  W. 

L  burnishers  W. 


1860-61. 

1S6G. 

Per  diiy. 

I'er  (lav. 

s.    d. 

,V.      (/. 

1     9 

1     6 

1     8 

1     8 

1     1 

1     8 

1     8 

1     7 

1     6 

1     8 

allow  us  to  definitely  ascribe  either  change  to  the  Factory  Act. 
In  Worcester,-^  also,  the  only  female  adults  mentioned,  suffered  a 


1863. 

1866. 

1867-68. 

Painters  <  ^ 

12 
2 

d.          s.     d. 

21     - 
6          5     - 

s.    d. 

10*.  Qd.,  I2s. 
5*.,  Qs. 
12     - 
10     6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2     -           5     - 

Enamellers 

Burnishers 

10  -  14  - 
8     -         12     - 

6z 

50 

^0 

reduction,  while  the  girls  receive  so  large  an  increase  that  the 
statement  for  1866  is  probably  a  misprint.  The  reduction  of 
houi-s  at  this  place  is  also  much  more  than  was  necessitated  by 

23  "History  of  the  Machine  Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace,"  1867,  p.  398. 
2<  "  Returns  of  Wages,"  pp.  232  and  233. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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the  Act,  and  50  hours  may  mean  56.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
the  waf^ps  of  girls  fell  in  1867-68  to  less  than  the  amount  stated 
for  1863 ;  but  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade, 
as  the  statements  for  enamellers  and  burnishers  would  indicate. 
In  Newcfistle'"  women's  wages  are  given  as  ^s.  to  gs.  in  1860,  and 
I  OS.  in  18G6.  Such  conflicting  evidence,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in  this  case. 


The  Act  of  1867. 

For  the  extension  of  1867  I  have  no  evidence,  and  this  is 
regrettable,  because  of  the  large  number  of  industries  which 
first  became  regulated  by  its  operation.  It  was  passed  during 
a  period  of  trade  depi'ession  extending  over  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  changing  into  a  rapid  expansion,  which  lasted  until  after 
the  Franco- German  war.  All  trades  seem  to  have  shared  in  the 
prosperity,  and  between  1868  and  1874  considei-able  increases  are 
recorded  in  each  industry  for  which  wages  index-numbers  have 
been  compiled.  Thus,  even  if  we  had  records  for  18G5-66  and 
1868-69,  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far 
changes  in  this  period  were  due  to  the  Factory  Act,  and  how 
far  to  the  conditions  of  trade.     We  may,  therefore,  pass  to 


The  Act  of  1874, 

which  reduced  the  hours  in  the  textile  trades  from  60  to  56^  per 
week,  and  in  January,  1876,  raised  the  minimum  age  for  full 
timers  to  14  years,  unless  "evidence  of  proficiency"  was  pro- 
duced. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  this  Act,  we  are  fortunate  in  the 
amount  of  material  at  our  disposal.  The  state  of  trade,  howevei', 
must  be  taken  into  considei-ation,  and  although  in  each  industry 
there  Avas  an  expansion  from  about  1868  to  the  early  and  middle 
"seventies,"  and  a  contraction  afterwards,  the  change  came  in 
different  industries  in  different  years.  For  instance,  the  maxi- 
mum in  the  Belfast  linen  trade  was  reached  in  1872,  and  in  wool, 
apparently,  in  the  same  year.  In  the  jute  trade  the  maximum  was 
reached  in  1873,  and  in  cotton  later  still. 

Taking  first  the  cotton  trade,  we  have  figures  for  Manchester-'' 
which  show  an  increase  after  1874,  and  illustrate  the  effect  of  the 
depression  which  commenced  about  1877. 

*"  "Returns  of  Wages,"  pp.  240  an.l  2il. 
■^--  Ibid.,  pp.  49—51. 
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Drawing  frame  tenters  ....  W. 
r  "w 
Bobbin  and  fly        „       "j     r< 

Cop  reelers AV. 

Doublers W. 

Cardminders  W. 

Gassers    W. 


1874. 


12.?.  6d. 
11.9.,    16*. 

6*. 

10.9.,  ll.v.  6d. 

10*.,  15*. 

8*.,  14*. 

12*. 


1877. 


I7s.6d.,  18s.7d^ 
16*.  6d.,  18*. 

12.9. 
12.9. 


1880. 


14*.,  15*.  4d. 
Is.  3d. 


12.V. 
13*. 


This  table  affords  no  means  of  comparison  with  an  earlier  year 
than  1874,  but  the  hours  were  not  reduced  until  after  the  time  to- 
which  the  1874  figures  relate.  The  table  from  Bevan,  given  in 
the  Appendix,-'  conflrms  the  fact  of  a  rise  after  1874,  and  thei-e  is. 
no  evidence  of  a  fall,  even  for  a  short  period.  Even  in  1880,  when 
the  lowest  point  of  the  subsequent  depression  had  been  reached, 
the  earnings  are  above  those  of  1874,  so  that  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  effects  of  the  Factory  Act  were  not  to  reduce  earnings. 

The  material  for  the  jute  trade  is  conflicting.  Two  tables  of 
earnings  for  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  Act  indicate  an 
increase  ia  nearly  all  cases,  while  Miss  Collet  states  that  in  the 
case  of  time  workers  a  reduction  was  enforced  because  of  the 
reduction  of  hours.  I  give  the  account  of  wages  in  1871,  1874, 
and  1877,-" 


1871. 

August. 

1871. 

]877. 

Preparers     for  J  W — 
spinning    ....  [Lads 

c  w 

Spinners    -j  p 

Twisters    W.... 

Heelers  W. ... 

Winders    W 

Warpers    W 

^r                                          JW 

v\  eavers    <  ^ 

*.     d.        s.    d. 

8     3         9     - 

5*.  3d. 

8  9        9     3 
5*.  9d. 
9*.  3d. 

lis. 

9  -       14     - 

13*. 
9     6       12     - 

s.      d.         s.     d. 

10     9         15     - 

8     -           9  10 

10  6         12     - 
7     9        12    - 

12*. 
11*.  6^?. 

11  -         12     3 

12  9         16     7 
11     -         12     6 
11     -         12     6 

*.     d. 

10     3 

8     - 

10  6 

7  6 

11  6 

12  - 
11    r> 

13  - 
11     6 

8  - 

Hours 

6o 

58 

56    (?56i) 

Hours  reJuced  voluntarily  in  1872,  to  58. 


and  of  the  general  changes  in  this  industry,  because  the  latter  has 
great  value  apart  from  the  purpo.se  immediately  in  hand. 


28  See  p.  317. 

29  "  Returns  of  Wages,"  pp.  81  and  82. 
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Changes  in 

Dundee  Jute  Wages. 

Rise                   Fall 
per  Cent.     [     per  Cent. 

Wages  of 

Spinners,  8o  Spools. 

Half  Timers. 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

2|  and  5 
5 

5 

S.     d. 

12     - 
12     6 
12     1 
11     - 

10  6 

11  - 
10     6 
10     - 

9     6 
10     - 

10  6 

11  - 
10     6 
10     - 

9     6 
9     3 
9     - 
9     3 
9     9 
10     3 

10  9 

11  3 
10  11 

s.    d. 



January,       '72  

March,         '72  

3     4 

3     6 

3     5 

]y[ay              '75  

3     1 

2  11 

3     1 

3     - 

2  10 

Februarj     '70  

2     8 

2  10 

3     2 

August,        '83  

3     4 

March           '84  

3     2 

Julv              '84.  

3     2 

March,          '85  

3     - 

September,  '85  

2  11 
2     9 

2  11 

September,  '88  

3     - 

December,    '88  

3     2 

September,  '89  

3     4 

3     6 

May,             '92  

3     4 

Totals 

70 

572  and  6o 

— 

*  Wages  reduced  by  operation  of  new  Factory  Act. 
t  Five  weeks'  strike  against  lo  per  cent,  reduction. 
X  Piece  hands  only. 
§  Mill  hands,  reelers,  and  winders  only. 


This  statement  of  increases  from  February,  1871,  to  March, 
1872,  are  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  1883," 
and  the  rest  from  Miss  C.  E.  Collet's  "  Report  to  the  Labour 
"  Department  on  Changes  in  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
"  Girls,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  wages  of  spinners  of  8o  spools  are  typical  of  the  earnings 
of  all  spinners,  but  other  accounts  indicate  a  uniformly  higlier 
average.  If  a  change  of  5  per  cent,  for  spinners  equals  6d. 
weekly,  as.  appears  from  the  statement,  the  wage  in  1871  would 
be  10s.  Qd.,  and  in  1000  iis.  ^d.  That  the  average  wage  in  the 
."pinning  branch  has  increased,  ajiart  from  changes  in  the  list,  may 
be   reasonably   inferred   from   the   fact   that    while   the   general 
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changes  between  1886  and  1896  resulted  in  a  rise  of  20  per 
cent.,  the  average  wage  increased  from  8.s.  to  los.  ^d.  for  full 
timers,  or  by  30  per  cent.  In  the  weaving  branch  the  average 
wage  increased  by  46  per  cent,  during  the  same  period,  with  the 
same  change  in  the  level  of  the  "list."^"  The  wages  of  half- 
timers  present  specially  interesting  features,  for  the  minimum 
age  was  raised  in  1874  and  1891,  with  the  result  that  the  time 
wage  was  the  same  in  May,  1892,  as  in  June,  1873,  while  that 
of  the  spinners  was  lower  by  15.  id.  Here  the  limitation  of  the 
numbers  has  evidently  increased  the  wages. 

Although  we  must  accept  the  statement  that  the  reduction  of 
time  wages  in  1875  was  expressly  due  to  the  reduction  of  hours, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  pieceworkers'  earnings  were  also  reduced 
through  the  same  cause.  Allowing  for  the  reductions  in  piece 
rates,  it  is  possible  that  increased  efficiency  of  the  worker  soon 
brought  the  earnings  for  56^  hours  level  with  those  for  the 
previous  60  hours. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  great  increase  in  wages 
in  this  industry,  shown  later  in  the  index-numbers  of  women's 
wages,  is  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
those  employed  in  the  better-paid  occupations,  compared  with 
the  number  of  children  and  of  those  employed  at  the  lower-paid 
occupations. 

In  the  Dundee  linen  and  flax  industry  the  change  between  1874 
and  1877  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  jute  industry.  Taking 
fourteen  sets  oE  wage-earners,  in  six  cases  the  average  remained 
unchanged,  in  four  cases  an  increase  is  indicated,  and  in  the  same 
number  of  cases  a  fall.     The  fio:iires  are  : — ^' 


Preparers     for  fW. ... 

spinning    ....^Lads 

f  W 
Spinners    <  p 

Twisters    W 

Eeelei's "I  ^ 

Hacklers    {  j^dg 

r  w 
Winders    <  „  ' '" 

^^''^i'^''^  {ilds 

„.  rw 

V\  earers    -i  p 


1871. 


d. 


s.     d. 
10     - 


14 

G 
12 
14 

5 
10 

7 
15 

5 
14 

7 
16 


9 


1874. 


d. 
6 

7     6 
10     6 


s.     d. 
11     - 


10 
10 


10     6 


12 
13 


11 
14 


is. 


11 
11 
12s.  Qd. 
Qs. 
12*. 
Is. 
15*. 
8*. 


1877. 


s.  d. 

10  - 
7  6 

13  6 

7  - 
p 

13  6 

7  - 

11  6 

8  - 
13  6 

6  - 

12  - 

y  - 

15  - 

8  - 


3°  Miss  Collet's  Report,  p.  29. 

*'  "  Eeturns  of  Wages,"  pp.  73  and  74. 
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These  changes  after  IST-J-  are  sucli  as  seem  unconnected  with 
any  general  cause,  and  indicate,  if  anything,  a  state  of  flux.  No 
argument  can  be  based  upon  them,  and  in  this  they  are  not  unHke 
those  for  linen  and  flax  at  Belfast.^^ 


1871. 

1874. 

1877. 

Preparers  for  spinning     W. 

Spinners    W. 

Eeelers  W. 

Winders     W. 

Weavers    W. 

AVarpers    W. 

s.    d.        s.    d. 
6     -         8     - 
G     6         8     - 
6    -        7     6 
6    -        9     - 
9     -      12    - 
9     6       10    6 

s.    d. 

Gs.,  7s. 

8     - 

8     - 

7    6 

10    - 

10    - 

s.     d. 

8  - 
7     9 

9  - 

11  6 

12  - 

6o              1              6o 

56i 

The  preponderance  of  changes  after  1874  in  this  case  points  to 
an  average  rise.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  case  of  reelers  may  bo 
unreliable,  in  view  of  the  great  rise  in  the  case  of  tlie  same  workers 
from  1871  to  1874.  I  only  give  these  tables  to  draw  from  them 
the  negative  inference  that  the  Act,  seemingly,  did  not  affect 
wages  in  this  industry. 

Turning  next  to  worsted,  a  short  table  for  Bradford — ^^ 


ISG" 

■-68. 

1874. 

1877. 

.V. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.         s. 

d. 

Wearers    .... 

W. 

12 

- 

IG 

- 

18 

- 

14 

17 

- 

Eeelers  

W. 

10 

- 

15 

- 

16 

- 

12 

17 

- 

D'.awcrs 

w. 

10.?., 

12*. 

11 

6 

12 

~ 

10 

6         11 

~ 

indicates  a  fall  after  1874,  but  the  maximum  was  reached  befoie 
this  year,  and  we  cannot  tell  if  this  fall  is  due  to  the  Factory  Act. 
The  wages  are  at  a  higher  level  in  1874  and  1877  than  in  1867-68, 
but  we  have  no  moans  of  estimating  the  height  of  the  maximum 
period.  Wages  in  the  woollen  ttade  have  declined  since  the 
seventies,  and  woi'sted  has  suffered  in  sympathy.  A  comparisork 
of  the  course  of  men's  wages  may  help  us  here.     They  were — ^' 


"  "  Eeturns  of  Wiipcs,"  pp.  77  and  78. 
:"  ///(■(/.,  pp.  118  and  119. 

»'  Ibid.,   i>p.    118  and   119.     See   Mr.    B.nvley's   Paper  on   the  "Wool   and 
Worsted  Trades  "  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Sociefi/,  March,  1902. 
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3o; 


Wool  sorters  

,,      washers    

Machine  wool  combers .... 

Overlookers     

Dyers  


a.     d. 

31     - 
17.9.,  19*. 

16    6 
29*.,  34?. 
18*.,  26.y. 


indicating-  a  slight  rise  between  1874  and  1877.  If  women's  wages 
fell  between  two  years  and  men's  wages  rose,  the  changes  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  cau.sed  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  trade, 
so  thafc,  perhaps,  the  Factory  Act  did  cause  the  decrease  of  women's 
wages  in  this  case.  But  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  should  not  care  to 
dogmatise :  In  wool,  I  have  only  figui'es  for  Dewsbury — '^^ 


1871.                        1874.                      1877. 

Scribblers'  feeders...  W. 
Condenser  minders    W. 
Warpers    W. 

r  W 

Wearers     <     ^ 

*.     d. 
12     - 

12  - 

13  - 
16     - 
12     - 
12     - 
12     - 

s.     d. 
13     - 

12  6 

? 

16     - 
16    -? 

13  - 
13     - 

.9.        d. 

14  - 

? 

15  - 

16  - 

Knot  ters  and  seamers  W. 
Burlers  W. 

? 
12"    - 
12     - 

Hours 

59 

56i 

54 

and  here  the  hours  worked  are  not  those  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
The  evidence  is  not  consistent,  as  the  weavers  (the  chief  women 
workers)  show  no  change  from  1871  to  1877,  while  those  of  the 
class  next  in  importance  rose  and  fell.  Perhaps  this,  interpreted 
by  the  fact  that  the  maximum  of  the  expansion  was  reached  in 
1873,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  had  little  effect  on 
wages. ^'^ 

Later  Acts  have  not  reduced  hours  (except  the  Act  of  1901, 
which  is  too  recent  for  discussion  here),  and  the  course  of  wages 
since  1874  can  be  studied  in  the  index-numbei-s.^'  In  summing  up 
the  impressions  gathered  from  the  foregoing  review,  Ave  find  that 
in  one  or  two  cases  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  by  Factory 
Acts  has,  for  the  time  being,  reduced  wages,  especially  of  time 
workers,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  industry  affected  has   become 

^5  "  Returns  of  Wages,"  pp.  104  and  105. 

38  Compare  the  table  of  woollen  wages  from  Bevan,  in  the  Appendix. 

3'  See  p.  307. 
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settled  under  the  new  conditions,  wages  have  risen  to  a  higher 
point  than  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  this  has 
been  ascribed  by  competent  observers  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  operative  and  the  increased  intensity  of  the  work.  The 
progress  of  this  increased  efficiency,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
cotton  trade,  may  be  studied  in  the  table  of  F.  Merttens,  given 
in  the  Appendix. 


hidex-niivihers  of  Women's  Wages. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  for  later  years,  I  have  prepared  a  table 
of  index-numbers  of  women's  wages  in  certain  industries.  They 
are  the  results  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  data  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  more  detailed  work  in  this  subject,  and  are  not  given 
here  as  final.  The  difficulties  attending  any  attempt  to  compile 
wages  index-numbers  are  great  in  any  case,  but  with  scanty  records 
and  only  a  few  industries  to  work  at,  the  difficulties  are  greater 
when  women's  wages  are  considered  than  when  we  consider  all  the 
workers  of  an  industry.  Again,  the  effect  of  errors  caused  by 
insufficient  data  when  compiling  index-numbers  for  an  industry 
where  both  sexes  are  employed,  tend  to  disappear  in  the  final 
average  where  all  industries  are  combined,  because  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  can  calculate  those  (e.g.,  mining,  building,  seamen,) 
where  we  are  concerned  with  men  only.  Hence  all  the  numbers  in 
the  following  table  should  be  read  as  "  about  "  66,  &c.,  and  I  have 
not  attempted  to  average  individual  years  for  general  comparisons. 
Most  of  the  numbers  given  are  probably  near  the  truth,  and  are 
consistent  with  the  evidence,  and  the  figures  in  thick  type  will 
serve  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  advances,  especially  since 
1860,  of  women's  wages  in  the  industries  mentioned.  More 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  numbers  for  the  textiles  than  on  the 
rest,  because  the  data  are  more  numerous  and  consistent,  and 
these  industries  have  been  settled  as  factory  industries  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  others.  Probably  the  numbers  for  cotton,  jute, 
linen  and  flax,  are  accurate  within  narrow  limits  of  error,  and 
will  not  be  greatly  altered  by  subsequent  investigation.  The 
numbers  for  potteiy  also  rest  on  fairly  good  evidence. 
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Although  I  have  not  attempted  to  procure  an  average  for 
separate  years,  I  have  done  so  for  each  decade,  so  that  com- 
parisons may  be  made  with  the  index-numbers  ah*eady  published 
by  Mr.  Bowley  and  myself  ,^^  representing  changes  in  average  wages 
in  the  chief  large  industries.     The  comparison  is  as  follows  : — 


Women's 
Wages. 

United 
Kingdom 
Average.38 

United 

Kingdom 

Average 

(Bowley).3S 

1860-70  .... 

Women's 
Wages. 

United 
Kingdom 
Average. 38 

United 

Kingdom 

Average 

(Bowley).39 

1820-30 

58 

66 

65 

75 

75 

75 

'30-40 

56 

63 

60 

'70-80  .... 

93 

92 

95 

'40-50 

58 

61 

60 

'80-90  .... 

95 

91 

90 

'50-60 

62 

68 

65 

'90-1900 

100 

100 

100 

In  view  of  the  work  Mr.  Bowley  is  publishing  at  intervals 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the  numbers 
representing  the  United  Kingdom  average  are  not  final,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  well  established  for  my  present  purpose,  and 
probably  are  only  liable  to  .slight  alteration.  I  give  two  sets  of 
United  Kingdom  averages,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  agreement 
obtains  between  two  accounts  calculated  on  different  systems. 
The  account  in  the  second  column  is  probably  to  be  preferred. 

By  the  aid  of  these  numbers  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions.  In  neither  case  is  much  change  shown  between 
1820-30  and  1850-60,  but  women  workers  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  so  great  a  decline  as  did  the  whole  workers  combined. 
The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  a  rale,  their  wages  Avere 
already  so  low  that  they  could  not  easily  be  further  depressed,  and 
this  fact  may  also  account  for  the  greater  percentage  increase  since 
the  latter  decade.  During  the  era  of  Factory  Legislation,  that  is, 
since  the  "  Ten  Hours  "  Act,  and  its  extension,  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form,  to  other  industries  than  textiles,  women's  wages 
have  risen  by  about  66  per  cent.,  while  the  average  inci'ease  for 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  45  per  cent.  The  increase,  too,  has 
been  progressive,  while  the  United  Kingdom  numbers  indicate 
stationariness  or  a  fall  during  the  "  eighties."  This,  of  course,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  inflation  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades  of  the 
early  "seventies  "  which  rai.sed  the  index-number  for  that  decade 
above  the  point  at  which  it  could  be  sustained  by  the  other  and  more 
regular  industries  in  which  men  are  only,  or  chiefly,  employed. 
But  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  factory  legislation  has  not 
lowered  wages,  but  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decided  and  pro- 

"  Sec  "  Wiipes  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,"  by  the  present  writer, 
"Co-operative  Wholesale  Annual,  1901." 

30  '<  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  hy  A.  L.  Bowley,  p.  126.  Cambridge, 
1900. 
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gressivc  increase.  How  far  this  legislation  has  caused  this  increase 
'.  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  in  so  much  as  by  reducing  hours  of 
libour,  i-aising  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  to  the  factory  and  so 
onsaring  a  certain  amount  of  education,  improving  the  sanitary  and 
other  accommodation  of  the  worker,  and  regulating  dangerous 
trades,  it  has  increased  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  encouraged 
a  higher  standard  of  living;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  factor  making 
for  the  increase.  May  we  not,  also,  conclude  that  if  these  have 
been  the  effects  on  women  workers  already  under  the  protection 
of  the  Acts,  further  extensions  to  include  the  workers  in  the 
"sweating"  trades  would  also  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
workers  themselves  but  to  the  community  at  large  ? 


Changes  in  the  Employment  of  Men,  Women,   Yoimg  Persons,  and 

Children. 

An  important  aspect  of  factory  legislation  is  its  effects  on  the 
numbers  of  protected  and  unprotected  workers  employed.  If  the 
regulations  of  the  Acts  are  irksome  and  hamper  industry,  changes 
might  be  expected  in  the  direction  of  employing  unprotected  male 
adults  in  the  place  of  protected  women,  young  persons,  and 
children.  There  are,  however,  two  important  reasons  why  this 
may  not  have  taken  place.  First,  the  protected  woi^kers  are 
usually  employed  in  routine  processes,  where  the  employment  of  a 
male  adult  w^ould  not  bring  about  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
amount  produced  to  pay  that  worker  a  reasonable  wage.  Second, 
the  regulations  of  the  trade  unions  which  the  male  worker  might 
join  would  probably  become  as  stringent  in  relation  to  hours  of 
labour  as  the  Factory  Acts,  and  as  the  hours  now  allowed  by  the 
Acts  are  above  rather  than  below  the  average  working  week  in 
industries  where  men  are  chiefly  employed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  trade  union  action  would  reduce  the  hours  in  textile 
and  other  factories  also,  and  the  employer  would  not  be  the  gainer 
in  the  hours  which  his  machinery  might  run. 

"What  has  actually  taken  place  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
analysis  of  the  proportions  of  men,  &c.,  employed  in  certain 
industries.     The  inimhers  employed  are  given  in  the  Appendix  : — 
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Proportions  of  Children,  Yoking  Persons,  Women  and  Men,  Employed  in 
Textile  Industries,  1835-95. 


'35. 

'39. 

'47. 

'50. 

'56. 

'62. 

'68. 

'70. 

'74. 

'78. 

'85.  i  '90, !  '95. 

Cotton. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.ct.  P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  ct 

P.  et. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

P.  ct.  P.  ct. 

Pot.' 

M.   and  F.l 
under  13  J 
M.  13—18  .... 
M.  over  18  .... 
F.      „     13  .... 

13-1 

12-4 
26-4 
48-1 

— 

6-3  1  4-5 

1 

12-2  11-2 

28-4  28-8 
531  55-6 

6-5 

10-2 
27-4 
55-9 

8-8 

91 
26-4 
55-7 

10-3 

8-5 
26-1 
551 

9-6 

8-5 
260 
55-9 

13-9 

8-3 
241 
53-7 

12-8 

7-2 
25-1 
54-9 

9-9  1  91 

8-0    8-2 
26-1  26-8 
56-0  55-9 

5-8 

7-8 
27-6 

58  8 

Wool. 

M.   and   F.  "1 
under  13  J 
M.  13—18  .... 
M.  over  18  .... 
F.      „     13  .... 

— 

— 

11-5 

17-0 
370 
34-5 

9-5 

15-8 
38-6 
361 

8-5 

141 
38-6 
38-8 

6-9 

12-9 

40-4 
39-8 

5-3 

110 
35-5 

48-2 

4-5 

111 

36-8 
47-6 

61 

10-2 
35-6 
48-1 

7-0 

8-4 
35-7 

48-9 

3-8    3-3 

8-9  j  8-8 
37-3  36-4 
500  51-5 

2-2 

7-7 
381 
520 

Worsted. 

M.  and   F.  "1 
under  13  j 
M.  13—18  .... 
M.  over  18  .... 
F.      „     13.... 

— 

— 

141  12-5 

8-6    9-6 
140  190 

63-3  58-9 

1 

12-8 

81 
20-6 
58-5 

15-2 

7-7 
21-6 
55-5 

— 

16-7 

8-6 
22-9 
51-8 

21-1 

7-9 
22-2 

48-8 

16-4 

7-6 

22-7 
58-3 

13-2 

8-5 
25-2 
531 

120 

8-5 
25-9 
53-6 

8-2 

91 

24-2 
58-5 

Flax  and  Jute. 
Scotland. 

' 

M.    and  F.  T 
under  13  J 
M.  23—18  .... 
M.  over  18  .... 
F.      „     13  .... 

13-5 

8-4 
11-5 
66-6 

1-4 

12-7 
131 

72-8 

1-9 

9-3 
16-3 
72-5 

1-0 

10-4 
16-9 
71-7 

1-3 

100 
15-9 

72-8 

2-4 

8-8 
17-4 
71-4 

3-6 

8-2 
17-3 
70-9 

3-9 

8-5 
16-9 

70-7 

8-3 

8-4 
17-2 
661 

8-3 

6-9 
17-6 

67-2 

9-6 

6-6 
190 

64-8 

6-5 

7-4 
20-0 
66-1 

4-9 

6-7 
20-6 
67-8 

Flax. 
England  and 
Wales,  and 
Ireland. 

M.    and   F.  | 
under  13  j 
M.  13—18  .... 
M.  over  18  .... 
F.     „     13.... 

17-9 

11-8 
15-4 
54-9 

5  9 

14-3 
14-3 
65-5 

4-4 

131 

18-8 
63-7 

3-2 

12-6 
18-0 
66-2 

2-8 

11-9 
17-7 
67-6 

4-9 

9-5 
17-8 
67-7 

4-2 

9-5 
190 
67-3 

4-0 

9-7 
21-5 

64-8 

6-8 

8-9 
18-9 
65-4 

7-3 

7-6 

201 
65-0 

8-0 

6-9 
20-2 
64-9 

8-4 

7-2 
20-0 
63-5 

6-5 

71 

22-5 
63-9 

Here  we  see  the  general  character  of  the  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  chief  textile  industi'ies.  Over  the  whole  period 
there  has  been  in  all  cases  a  reduction  of  the  percentage  under  18 
years  of  age.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the  successive 
raising  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  child  may  enter  a  factory. 
The  proportion  of  male  "  young  persons  "  has  also  decreased  in 
most  industries,  though  in  the  worsted  industry  this  change  has 
not  taken  place,  and  in  the  flax  and  jute  industries  of  Scotland  it 
is  not  very  marked.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  has 
increased  in  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  ;  in  worsted  men  have  increased, 
while  the  proportion  of  women  has  decreased  ;  in  the  Scottish  flax 
and  jute  industries  the  proportion  of  women  increased  at  first,  but, 
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decreasing  until  recent  years,  shows  a  tendency  to  again  increase  ; 
except  in  cotton  and  wool,  men  generally  show  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. 

The  combined  effects  of  all  these  changes  may  be  roughly  seen 
in  the  following  approximate  analysis  of  the  employment  in  all 
textiles  : — 


Sex  and  Age. 

1835. 

'39. 

'50. 

'56. 

'70. 

'74. 

'78. 

.(1 

V    J. 

'90. 

'95. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ft. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

M.   and    F.l 
under  13  j' 

13 

6 

6 

6 

9 

13 

11 

9 

8 

5 

M.  13—18  .... 

13 

16 

11 

11 

9 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

M.  above  18 

25 

23 

27 

26 

26 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

28 

F.       „      13 

49 

55 

56 

57 

56 

54 

56 

56 

56 

59 

Of  course,  the  preponderance  of  cotton  operatives  has  a  marked 
effect  on  these  figures,  and  they  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  those  given  in  the  previous  tables  and  with  the  numbers 
employed  as  shown  in  the  Appendix.  They  lead  to  some  general 
conclusions,  however,  noticeably,  that  the  percentage  of  children 
employed  diminished  after  1835  until  the  "  sixties,"  when  the 
expansion  in  the  textile  trades  brought  about  a  marked  change. 
The  increase  continued  for  only  a  few  years,  and  though  the 
small  proportion  of  1850  has  not  yet  been  reached,  a  considerable 
decline  has  taken  place.  Males  between  1.3  and  18  years  have 
declined  almost  consistently,  their  places  apparently  being  taken 
by  females  over  13  years.  This  is  only  the  substitution  of 
one  class  of  protected  workers  for  another,  and  cannot  be  due 
to  any  movement  to  evade  the  Factory  Regulations.  It  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
labour  of  female  young  persons  and  women,  and  in  so  far  as 
this  increased  efficiency  may  be  ascribed  to  Factory  Acts,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  indirect  effect.  Women's  labour  was  not 
regulated  until  1844,  so  any  change  in  the  relative  employment  of 
men  and  women  before  that  date  is  not  traceable  to  the  Acts,  and 
since  then  the  percentage  of  men  employed  has  varied  little.  On 
the  whole  there  seems  no  evidence  of  a  movement  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  unprotected  for  protected  workers,  and  the  chief 
result  of  the  changes  has  been  a  substitution  of  the  protected 
adult  and  young  person  for  the  similarly  protected  child.  In  the 
interests  of  coming  generations,  this  seems  a  most  satisfactory  and 
desirable  direction  in  which  to  move. 

Factory  Legislation  and  Foreign  Trade. 
This  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  the  history  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  discussion  here,  and   I 
content  myself  by  quoting  a  few  of  the  chief  statistics  of  imports 
of  raw  material  and  expoi't  of  textiles. 
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As  affording  fairer  basis  for  comparison,  I  liave  given  the 
quinquennial  averages  of  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  and 
the  exports  of  yarn  and  piece  goods  in  four  chief  industries.  In 
the  imports  no  decline  is  found,  so  that  the  demands  by  the  two 
great  industries  have  almost  consistently  increased.  So  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  jute  have  the  exports,  but  the  linen  tirade 
declined  after  the  later  "  sixties,"  though  it  has  recently  shown 
signs  of  revival.  The  Avoollen  and  worsted  trade  has  increased 
its  exports  of  yarn,  but  decreased  its  exports  of  stuffs,  though 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  classification  I  cannot  say  to 
what  extent.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  home  demand 
for  wool  has  greatly  increased,*"  and  has  acted  as  a  compensation 
for  the  decreased  export  trade.  In  view  of  the  progress  after  the 
"  Ten  Hours  "  Act,  this  decline  cannot  be  due  to  Factory  Legisla- 
tion, and  it  does  not  seem  that  legislation  has  adversely  affected 
our  foreign  trade. 

SummarT/. 

We  may  now  shortly  summarise  in  a  few  words  what  we  have 
seen.  It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  always  a  direct  connection 
between  Factory  Legislation  and  women's  wages,  but  as  a  rule 
the  effect  of  each  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  been  to 
raise  wages,  though  for  a  while  they  may  have  fallen  a  little. 
This  usually  operates  through  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labour, 
which  maintains  or  increases  the  former  output  in  the  lessened 
hours.  While  such  an  increased  efficiency  is  maintained,  the 
expenses  of  production  are  not  increased,  and  no  damage  is  done 
to  foreign  trade  in  the  product  of  the  industry  affected.  The 
successive  raising  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may 
enter  a  factory,  has  lessened  the  proportion  of  children  under 
13  years  employed,  thereby  giving  employment  for  an  increased 
proportion  of  women  and  female  young  persons.  All  these 
effects  have  been  for  the  general  good, — women  have  shared  in  the 
progress  of  the  past  sixty  years,  and  their  wages  have  risen  with 
men's,  but  at  a  faster  i-ate  and  more  consistently. 


40    C 

onsum 

ption  of 

wool  per  licad 

of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  lbs. : 

— 

1850. 

'55. 

'60. 

'65. 

'70. 

'70-74. 

'75-79. 

'80-84. 

'85-89. 

'90-94. 

'95-99. 

Gi 

61 

8J 

9i 

10 

10-6 

10-5 

9-8 

11-2 

12-4 

130 

F.  Hooper,  "  Stiitistics  of  Bradford  Woollen  and  Worsted  Trades."    Bradford,  1901 , 
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APPENDIX   T. 


The  State  of  Trade  in  1847-49. 

(J .  Rae,  "  Eight  Hours'  Day  and  the  Unemployed," 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  1893.) 

In  Manchester  there  were  177  mills  of  all  kinds,  employing' 
40,333  operatives.  Of  these,  the  following  were  stopped  at  the 
various  dates  : — 


1847. 

Mills      Operatives 
Stopped  !    Stopped. 

1847. 

Mills 
Stopped. 

Operatives 
Stopped. 

9th  January  ... 

10         1,691 
19         5,600 
23          7,243 
23     1     6,643 
28          9,149 

1st  June    

35 
24 
20 
23 
19 

12,167 
9,136 

16th  February 
23rd  March     ... 

22nd    „       

13th  July    

8,580 
9,795 

2Ist  April    

21sfc  May 

20th  November  ■[,, V" 

[cotton  only 

7  364 

On  28fch  April,  1847— 

At  Oldham     2,000  out  of  20,000  unemployed, 

,,  Roclidale  21  mills  and  3,000  workers  unemployed. 

,,  Elackburn    ....       6     „ 
„  Preston 9     „ 

In  tlie  wool  trade,  in  1846,  of  173  mills  in  Bradford  and  Leeds, 
17  were  stopped.  In  May,  1847,  the  conditions  were  worse  than 
in  any  year  since  1833.  In  November,  1847,  only  one  or  two  days 
were  worked  in  each  week,  and  of  560  mills  in  Huddersfield  and 
Dewsbury,  50  were  entirely  stopped.  This  was  twice  the  usua 
number. 

From  the  "  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories." 

Joint  report  of  inspectors,  November,  1847. 

"  Very  great  depression  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the  various 
"  branches  of  manufacturing  subject  to  the  Factories  Regulation 
"  Acts  .  .  .  Many  factories  liave  been  closed  during  the  whole 
"  period  ;  very  many  more  haA'e  been  only  partially  at  work ; 
"  while  some  few  have  been  at  work  full  time  throughout." 

L.  Horner's  Report,  2nd  June,  1848. 

"  As  many  niills  have  been  already  closed,  and  a  large  pro- 
"  portion  have  shortened  their  time  of  working  several  hours  a 
"  day,  in  many  cases  to  half-time,  the  operation  of  the  restriction 
"  of  young  persons  and  women  to  1 1  hours  a  day,  which  took 
"  effect  on  1st  January,  has  been  very  partially  felt." 
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From  the  "  Halifax  Guardian,"  for  6tli  July,  1848. 

"  On  Monday  last  the  clause  of  the  Factory  Act  limiting  the 
"  hours  of  labour  to  lo  each  day  came  into  ojjeration.  The 
"  change,  however,  came  noiselessly  and  unnoticed  by  any  but 
"  those  immediately  concerned.  In  fact  nature  has  anticipated 
"  the  legislature,  and  instead  of  finding  the  Act  of  Parliament 
"  a  burden  and  an  evil,  the  manufacturers  would  only  be  too 
"  glad  to  be  able  to  run  their  mills  for  the  full  time  allowed 
"  by  law." 


APPENDIX   IT. 


A  Sliort  List  of  some  Events  which  may  have  affected  Wages  and 
Obscured  the  Effects  of  Factory  Legislation. 


1808-09 

'10  .... 

'Hand 
1816 

'12-13 
'15  .... 

'16  .... 
'19  .... 
'18-19 
'24  .... 


Heatlicote's  lace  machines. 
Crisis. 

>•  Luddism. 

War. 

Waterloo.      Declaration    of 

Peace. 
Steam  applied  to  lace. 
Return  to  specie  payment. 
Trade  depression. 
Great  strike  in  hosiery  trade. 
Power    loom    weaving   at 
Preston.    Scotch  building 
mania. 
'25-26     Crisis. 

'26-33     Great  depression  in  hosiery. 
'29-30     Cotton  spinners'  strikes. 
'32  ....     Double  decking  in  spinning 

introduced. 
'34  ....     Cotton  spinners'  riots,  Old- 
ham. 
'36  ....     Crisis.        Cotton     spinners' 

strike,  Glasgow. 
'39  ....     Crisis. 
Circa      "1  Power  loom  weaving  super- 
1840   J      sedes  hand  loom  weaving. 
1841-42     Distress.      Chartist    strikes 
and  riots. 
'42  ....     Railway  mania. 
'42-45     Peel's  fiscal  reforms. 


1845  ....  Irish  potato  famine.  Steam 
power  applied  to  hosiery. 

'46-48     Intense  depression. 

'46  ....     Repeal  of  corn  laws. 

'47-51     Gold  discovei'ies. 

'53  ....  Preston  strike;  extended  to 
nearly  all  Lanes.  Amal- 
gamated Cotton  Spinners 
established. 

'54  ....  Hine  and  Mundella's  wide 
ribbing  machine. 

'54-56     Crimean  war. 

'57  ....     Crisis. 

'61-65  American  Civil  war.  Cotton 
famine. 

'66  ....  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co. 
failure.     Crisis. 

'71-72     Franco-German  war. 

'73  ....  Inflation.  German  silver 
sales. 

'73-74  France  and  U.S.A.  de- 
monetise silver. 

'75  ....     Strike  in  jute,  Dundee. 

'78  ....  Glasgow  bank  failure;  dis- 
tress throughout  Scotland. 

'78-80     Depression. 

'79  ....     Lanes,  cotton  weavers' strike. 

'85-87     Depression. 

'90  ....     McKinley  tariff. 

'93  ....  Cotton  spinners'  strike. 
Indian  mint  closed. 

'93-95     D  epression . 


^<^ 
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1770- 


1815 
'22 
'25 
'26 


'27 

'28 

'29 

'30 

'31. 
'34 

'35 
'37- 
'39 


Condition  of  the  Cotton 
(as  summarised  by  Karl 

1815  Trade  was  only  depressed 
or  stagnant  for  five 
years. 

21....     Depression. 

•23....     Prosperity. 

Crisis. 

Depression,    misery,    and 

riots  among  opera- 
tives. 

Slight  improvement. 

Great  increase   in  power 

looms  and  exports. 

Exports  surpass  all  former 

years. 

Glutted     markets,     great 

distress. 

33....     Continued  depression. 

Increase      of       factories, 

shortness  of  hands. 

36....     Great  prosperity. 

38....     Dejiression  and  crisis. 

Eevival. 


Trade  from  1770  to  1863 

Marx,  "  Capital,"  p.  457). 

1840-43.. 

.     Depression,  great   misery 

among  operatives. 

'44 

.     Eevival. 

'45 

.     Prosperity. 

'46 

,,            at   first,  then 

reaction. 

1      '47 

.     Depression. 

'48 

,,             increased. 

'49 

.     Revival. 

'50 

.     Prosperity. 

'51 

.     Reaction. 

'52 

.     Improvement. 

'53 

,,               continued. 

I      '54 

.     Prosperity,  then  glut. 

I      '56 

.     Great  prosperity. 

'57 

.     Crisis. 

'58 

.     Improvement. 

'59 

'60 
'61 
'62 


63... 


Great  prosperity,  increase 

in  factories. 
Great  prosperity. 
Prosperity. 
Cotton  famine. 


Statistics  reJating  to  the  Cotton  Trade. 
(From  F.  Merttens,  "  On  the  Hours  and  Cost  of  Labour  in  the 
"  Cotton  Industry  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  1893-94.) 

Spinning  Mills. 


1,000"! 


Operatives    per 

spindles  

Hours  jjer  vreek 

Average  wages    

Operatives  in  spinning 

mills     


1829-31.     1844-46. 


14-0 

69 

10*.  Qd. 

140,000 


9-74 

60 
11*.  ( 

190,000 


1859-61. 


1880-82.     1891-93. 


8-16 

60 
12s.  6d. 

248,000 


5-71 

56i 
17*. 


4-86 

56^ 
19*. 


240,000       220,000 


Weaving-  Mills. 


Power  looms 

Hand       ,,      

Operatives — 

Weaving  mills    

Hand  loom  weavers 

Hours 

Average  wages — 

Mills    

Hand  loom  weavers 


80,000 
225,000 

50,000 
225,000 
69 

9*.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 


225,000 
60,000 

150,000 
60,000 
60 

10*. 
8s. 


400,000 

203,000 

60 
11. V.  lOd. 


550,000 
246,000 

15*. 


660,000 

310,000" 

56i 
16*.  6d. 
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Stathtics  relating  to  the  Cotton  Trade — Contd. 
Looms  per  Operative  in  Weaving  Mills. 
(Shiiltze  Gaevernitz,  "Cotton  Trade,"  p.  608.) 

1820    0-9     I     1878    

'50    1-6  '93    


2-1 
4-6 


Supplementari/  Evidence  relating  to  Wages  hefore  and  after  the 

Act  of  1874. 

(From  Be  van.) 

Cotton,  Manchester  (p.  29). 


1871. 


Blowing  room,  W. 

Sweepers,     half-  \ 

time   J 

Lap  carriers,  B.    < 

D.F.  tenters,  W.  | 

Intermediate  J 
tenters,  W \ 

Slubber  tenters,  f 
W t 

Rover  tenters,  J 
W I 

Back  tenters,  Gr.  -< 
Creelers,  a | 


s. 
12 

a. 

4 

-1 

8 

10 

_ 

12 

1} 

13 

16 

1876. 


18 

_ 

16 

6 

13 

- 

18 

_ 

7 

- 

9 

6 

6 

7 

n 

4  - 

5  - 
12  - 

16  - 

17  6 

14  - 

18  - 
17  3 
20  - 
16  - 
20  - 

9  - 

10  - 

7  6 


Throstle        spin-  f 

ners,  "W \ 

Throstle    doffers,  f 

B t 

Throstle   doffers,  "I 

half-time,  B J 

Throstle  winders, 

B 

Doublers,  B 

Loom  tenters,  B.  "1 
and  a J 

Reelers,  W 

Weavers  4  looms,  1 
W J 


1871. 


1876. 


*. 

d. 

*.  d. 

11 

6 

12  - 

12 

- 

li  - 

6 

- 

9  - 

9 

- 

11  - 

3 

- 

3  - 

12 

_ 



15 

- 

— 

12 

5 

15 

-{ 

12  - 
15  - 

-I 

12  - 
15  - 

18 

16  - 

22 

- 

24  - 

Wool  (p.  66). 


Self  -  act  ingf 
mule-piecers....  |_ 

Self-acting  half-  J 
time  \ 


1871. 

1876. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

5  - 

8  - 

7  - 

12  - 

2  6 

3  - 

3  6 

4  - 

Power      loom 
weavers    


1871.        1876. 


10    - 
16    - 


14     - 

20     - 


Worsted  (p.  73). 


Gill  tenters  -j 

Card      „       

Drawers,  W < 

Spinners    < 

Doffers  and  jobbers,  "1 

B ; 


1871. 

1876. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

9  6 

11  - 

10  - 

12  - 

--{ 

10  - 
15  - 

9  6 

10  6 

10  6 

12  - 

7  6 

8  6 

9  - 

9  6 

^:} 

9  - 

Warpers,  W ■< 

Eeelers,  W -j 

Weavers,   2  looms,  J 
W 1 

Doffers   and  bobbin  "1 
setters,  half-timers  j 


1871. 

s. 

d. 

14 

- 

IS 

- 

10 

;} 

12 

10 

- 

13 

- 

1 

9 

3 

6 

d. 


13 
15 


10     - 


13 

18 
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Jute,  Dundee  (p.  52). 


Spinners    < 

Piecera  A 

Shifters | 

Bobbin  carriers    .... 
Winders    \ 

Eeelers < 


1871. 

1876. 

s.    d. 

*.  d. 

8  6 

12  - 

9  6 

15  - 

4  6 

9  - 

7  - 

10  - 

3  - 

7  - 

5  9 

8  6 

4  6 

7  - 

8  - 

9  - 

12  - 

16  - 

8  6 

13  - 

11  6 

16  - 

1871. 


Warpers    -< 

Weavers    < 

Half-timers  

Twisters    

Carders 

Eovers   

Drawers     

Feeders..... 

Bundlers  


1876. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 

- 

13 

- 

13 

- 

16 

- 

9 

3 

10 

- 

12 

- 

20 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

9 

3 

12 

6 

8 

6 

10 

- 

8 

6 

13 

- 

8 

- 

10 

- 

8 

3 

11 

6 

11 

-1 

10 

20 

- 

Flax,  Dundee  (pp.  45  and  46) . 


Hecklers    < 

Preparers -I 

Spinners    \ 


1871. 

1876. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

7  6 

8     - 

10  6 

11  - 

^:| 

10  - 

7  - 

10  6 

13  - 

15  - 

Eeelers  .. 
Winders 
Weavers 


1871. 


s.    d. 

8     - 
15     - 


{;x^ 


16 


1876. 


s.  d. 

9  - 

17  - 

9  - 

16  - 

10  - 

20  - 


Silk  (p.  90). 


1871. 


,  spinning ,  10     - 


Doublers 
danters 


and  r      7     6  \ 
L     10     6/ 


1876. 


12     - 


11     3 


Winders 
Peelers  .. 


1   G. 

{ 


1871. 


{u_:} 


1876. 


s.  d. 

10  9 
9  6 

11  9 


Silk  Waste  (p.  90). 


Preparers G. 

Spinners    

Doublers    


1871. 

1876. 

s.    d. 

x.    d. 

9  - 

10  - 

9  - 

11  - 

0  - 

10  6 

Peelers 

Half-timers 


1871. 


9    -■ 
10    -. 

2     6- 


1876. 


s.  d. 

12  - 

2  6 

3  - 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Wood's  Paper. 

Professor  Edgeworth  expressed  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood'.s 
paper  as  a  usefal  compilation  of  statutes  and  statistics. 
Mr.  Wood's  inferences  inspired  more  confidence  in  that  they 
were  not  very  decisive.  In  the  complexity  of  social  phenomena 
they  could  not  always  expect  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  a  cause 
statistically.  The  argument  was  in  this  respect  somewhat  like 
that  in  favour  of  free  trade.  It  was  only  crazy  dogmatists  who 
regarded  each  change  of  tariff  as  an  experiment  proving  their 
theory.  As  Professor  Taussig's  history  of  the  American  tariff 
showed,  it  was  seldom  possible  to  obtain  such  empiincal  verification  ; 
one  must  often  be  content  with  general  i-easoning.  A  general 
argument  in  favour  of  factory  legislation,  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
degradation  of  labour,  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  own 
and  Mr.  Horner's  words.  There  was  also  a  general  reason  against 
interfering  with  the  action  of  adults  more  than  might  be  necessary. 
He  hoped  that  in  this  age  of  regulation  they  would  not  forget  the 
lessons  of  liberty  which  had  been  learned  from  the  great  teachers 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  M.A.,  believed  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  thinking  that  any  efi'ect  was  produced,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  wages  by  factory  legislation.  To  begin  with, 
all  the  wages  statistics  from  the  time  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  to,  at 
any  rate,  1886,  were  of  snch  a  valueless  kind  that  one  could  not 
possibly  discern  from  them  the  slight  change  that  might  have 
taken  place.  It  must  be  I'emembered  that  in  1847  hardly  any 
woman  would  be  earning  zd.  per  hour,  and  even  supposing  that  a 
reduction  from  as  much  as  13  hours  per  day  to  10  hours  per  day  did 
involve  a  proportionate  reduction  in  wages,  that  would  only  come 
to  something  like  2S.  6d..  to  3.?.  a  week  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
statistics  were  not  sufficiently  good  to  show  whether  such  a  change 
was  produced  or  not.  Next,  she  did  not  think  there  was  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  such  changes  as  might  be  apparent  had 
any  connection  with  factory  legislation.  To  begin  with,  they  had 
no  particulars  whatever  as  to  ihe  total  amount  of  time  woi^ked 
before  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  in  1847.  She  pi-eferred  to  take  that 
date,  because  she  believed  that  until  the  Act  was  extended  to  adult 
women  it  was  not  really  and  truly  enforced.  Before  1847  a  very 
large  amount  of  factory  industry  must  have  been  carried  on  by 
water  power,  and  that  was  a  point  of  which,  she  thought, 
sufficient  notice  was  not  taken.  It  might  be  that  there  were  vory 
frequently  long  stretches  when  no  work  was  done  at  all  owing  to 
want  of  power,  and  the  Factory  Acts  were  largely  coincident  with 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  steam  power,  which  made  it  possible 
to  give  regular  employment.     Such  things  as  changes  in  trade, 
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improvement  in  macliinery,  and  the  application  of  steam,  would 
all  produce  an  effect  on  wages  of  so  decided  a  character  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  could  hardly  be  noticed;  it  would  be  so  slight 
that  it  would  be  swamped  altogether.  Another  reason  why,  if 
they  had  full  particulars,  she  would  hardly  look  for  any  change  in 
the  wages  was,  that  the  Factory  Acts  had  never  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  fixing  hours  at  a  lower  maximum  than  that  which 
would  have  been  voluntarily  fixed  b}'  rational  employers;  therefore, 
if  any  effect  were  produced,  if  the  Act  had  really  been  put  in 
force,  she  should  have  looked  for  an  increase  in  the  earnings,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  instead  of  sleepy,  tired  people,  healthy  people 
would  have  been  working.  They  could  afford,  she  thought,  to 
experiment  a  little  more  in  the  direction  of  shorter  hours,  and  even 
then  still  look  for  an  improvement  in  the  results.  Whilst  saying 
this,  she  was  quite  certain  that  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Wood's 
paper  would  afford  most  valuable  information  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Tenxaxt  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  George  Howell  thought  there  were  other  cii'cumstances 
than  legislation  which  influenced  wages  in  the  textile  trades. 
One  useful  thing  Mr.  Wood  had  done  was  to  accentuate  a  point 
for  which  many  of  them  had  contended  over  and  over  again,  viz., 
that  proper  legislation  in  favour  of  labour  was  not  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  country  or  of  the  employers  as  a  whole. 

The  President  said  that  one  thing  which  struck  him  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legislature  had  been  devoted 
to  the  factory  operatives,  and  how  much  certain  other  classes  had 
been  neglected.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  the  lot  of  a  worker 
in  one  of  these  factories,  where  the  fortunate  operatives  only  worked 
56!^  hours,  with  that  of  the  unfortunate  shop  assistant  and  small 
shopkeeper,  who,  as  had  been  stated  by  Committees  of  both  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  had  to  work  84  hours  a  week,  or  nearly 
30  hours  a  week  more  than  the  fortunate  factory  operatives.  It 
seemed  strange  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Government  should  have  been  directed  to  one  class  with  such 
happy  results,  whilst  another  class  of  the  community  had  been 
so  sadly  neglected.  In  conclusion,  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties 
Mr.  Wood  had  overcome  in  reducing  long  and  complicated  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  ."setting  forth  the  information  contained  in  them 
to  the  form  of  these  useful  tables. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald  suggested  that  there  was  very  consider- 
able liability  to  error  in  the  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who 
had  abstracted  one  possible  cause  of  the  movement  in  wages,  and, 
after  having  abstracted  tliat  cause — factory  legislation — had 
related  it  to  what  was  really  the  result  of  a  very  complicated 
series  of  facts.  He  did  not  at  all  blame  Mr.  Wood  for  having  done 
that,  but  he  would  suggest  that  whilst  he  was  doing  this  valuable 
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work  and  developing  it  into  completeness,  he  might  make  farther 
studies,  first  of  the  effect  of  trades  unionism  at  the  periods,  and 
secondly  as  to  the  effect  of  the  more  constant  supply  of  motive 
power  to  which  Miss  Collet  had  referred.  Whilst  alive  to  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Wood's  method  if  it  was  pushed  too  fai%  he  felt  that 
if  he  had  statistically  proved  the  negative  conclusion  that  factory 
legislation  had  not  materially  retarded  the  causes  that  made  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  that  exceedingly  important  conclusion  justified 
the  labour  he  must  have  expended  on  the  paper. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  MacDonald  considered  that  Miss  Collet  had  some- 
what under-estimated  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  effects  of 
factory  legislation.  Indeed,  though  thei'e  Avas  little  evidence  in 
the  paper  of  the  direct  effect  of  legislation,  there  was  a  reference 
to  a  report  of  the  Labour  Department,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  wages  of  the  time-workers  in  the  jute  factories  of  Dundee  were 
lower  directly  nfter,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  passing  of  the  Act 
reducing  the  hours.  As  this  was  almost  the  only  instance  of  the 
lowering  of  wages  due  to  legislation,  she  hoped  some  light  could 
be  thrown  upon  it.  The  factory  inspector,  in  his  report  of  the 
same  time  (1876),  spoke  of  a  depression  in  the  jute  industry,  and 
of  lower  wages  prevailing  in  it;  but  he  did  not  mention  the  Act 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  this  state  of  things,  but  attributed 
the  position  to  various  causes,  mentioning  especially  the  competition 
of  India  and  continental  countries. 

Mr.  Gr.  H.  Wood  (in  reply)  said  the  reduction  in  the  jute 
industry  referred  to  was  in  January,  3875,  and  was  a  reduction  of 
the  standard  time  wages  of  spinners  of  8o  spools  from  i2s.  6cl. 
to  125.  id.,  and  it  had  been  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (p.  303).  In  each 
case  it  was  said  that  these  wages  had  been  reduced  through  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Act.  He  could  find  no  evidence  that 
wages  in  this  industry  were  reduced  at  that  time.  As  far  as  his 
figures  went,  he  could  not  see  any  reason  for  believing  that  there 
was  a  direct  reduction.  Moreover,  the  figure  of  the  wages  of 
spinners  with  8o  spools  was  so  much  below  the  average  wage  of  a 
spinner  in  the  jute  industry,  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  the 
wages  stated  were  hypothetical  and  not  actual.  They  might  be 
something  like  the  wages  of  a  time  worker  who  worked  on  a  piece 
work  basis.  The  report  which  had  been  criticised  by  JNliss  Collet, 
and  which  he  had  used  most  in  compiling  his  paper,  was  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committees  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  earnings  of 
operatives  in  particular  industries  in  their  districts.  He  believed 
that  the  figures  which  he  had  quoted  throughout  the  paper  were 
all  within  a  reasonable  measure  of  accuracy  (especially  for  pur- 
poses of  compai'ison  of  one  year  with  another),  and  he  did  not  at 
all  agree  with  Miss  Collet  when  she  said  that  the  statistics  were 
"  so  wretched  "  that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  within  half  a 
crown  a  week  in  the  wages  of  the  adult  woman  worker.  That  in 
the  average  wages  of   the  adult  woman  worker  in   1847   would 
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mean  a  movement  upwards  oi'  downwards  of  25  per  cent.  A  rise 
of  25  per  cent,  in  three  years  would  indicate  inflation,  and  he 
thought  the  figures  sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  that.  In 
regard  to  Miss  Collet's  other  point,  all  he  had  wished  to  do  that 
day  had  been  to  answer  the  question  whether  factory  legislation 
had  reduced  women's  wages ;  and  the  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
He  liked  the  application  of  the  term  "  rational  employer  "  used  by 
Miss  Collet.  He  did  not  believe  harm  could,  be  done  by  factory 
legislation  which  extended  gradually.  If  they  reduced  hours  say 
from  the  present  55I  to  48  at  one  swoop,  by  an  Act  to  be  brought 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  January  in  any  particular  year,  they 
might  expect  to  find  some  difficulty  and  some  temporary  reduction 
of  earnings  in  the  normal  week,  but  the  gradual  reduction  which 
had  taken  place  in  1874  from  60  hours  to  56I  hours,  and  last  year 
from  56!  to  55^  hours,  was  not  likely  to  have  had  any  such  effect 
on  industry.  He  could  imagine  that  in  some  countries,  in  the 
textile  industries,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  in  a 
working  week  by  24  would  result,  after  matters  had  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  in  a  material  increase  of  wages. 
For  instance,  in  Japan  the  reduction  of  honi*s  by  20  or  30  per 
week  would  probably  double  the  wages  of  the  operatives  in  a  shoi't 
time,  because  workers  simply  wasted  half  the  day,  since  they  could 
not  possibly  work  one  out  on  account  of  its  length.  In  England 
there  was  no  need  to  waste  time,  the  day  being  of  such  a  length 
that  the  operatives  could  woi'k  all  the  55^  hours  a  week.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  MacDonald's  criticism,  he  thought  that  much  good 
could  be  done  when  they  made  an  attempt  to  isolate  individual 
causes,  and  study  each  of  them  separately.  Then  they  could 
undertake  to  study  the  whole  movement.  He  quite  agreed  that 
trade  unionism  had  had  some  effect  on  wages,  but  he  rather 
fancied  that  the  rise  in  wages  in  some  of  the  textile  industries  had 
had  a  greater  effect  on  trade  unionism  than  trade  unionism  on 
wages  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  trade  unionism  had  come  after  the  rise 
in  wages  and  efficiency,  and  not  before.  Finally  he  thought  that 
steam  power  was  practically  substituted  for  water  power  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  prior  to  the  year  1847 — which  had  been 
taken  as  the  real  starting  point  of  fixctory  legislation. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  for  his  paper  was 
then  proposed  by  the  President,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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I. — Methods  of  Representing  Statistics  of  Wages  and  other  Groiqis 
riot  Fulfilling  the  Normal  Law  of  Error.  By  F.  Y.  Edgeworth, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  and  A.  L.  Bowley,  M.A. 

Part  I. — Theoretical  Considerations.     By  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A., 

D.C.L. 

My  contribution  to  this  joint  work  is  formed  by  a  revision  of 
my  papers  on  the  "  Mathematical  Representation  of  Statistics," 
which  appeared  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal  (between  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  and  March,  1900,  inclusive).  The  supplementary,  like 
the  earlier,  discussions  fall  under  two  heads :  A,  groups  which, 
though  not  perfectly  normal,  yet  seem  to  have  some  affinity  to  the 
normal  curve ;  and  B,  groups  which  evidently  belong  to  a  different 
category. 

A. — Under  the  former  head  occur  two  cases  according  as  the 
given  group  is  considered  as :  I,  approximating  to  a  single  normal 
curve ;  or  II,  formed  by  the  superposition  of  two  or  more  normal 
curves. 

I.  For  this  case  two  kinds  of  treatment  were  prescribed  as 
alternatives:  (a),  the  so-called  method  of  translation  or  trans- 
formation ;  and  (b),  the  second  and  further  approximations  to  that 
law  of  error  of  which  the  normal  probability-curve  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  approximation.  A  variant  was  constructed  by 
the  combination  of  the  two  treatments.  There  was  also  suggested 
a  cross-division,  according  as  the  magnitude  whose  frequency  is  to 
be  represented  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  elements 
all  of  which  do  not  fluctuate  normally,  or  by  some  function  (other 
than  the  sum)  of  elements  fluctuating  normally  or  otherwise. 
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Further  reflection,  to  be  recorded  elsewhere,  lias  sliown  that 
these  divisioDS  of  case  I  may  for  practical  purposes  be  ignored 
(as  we  are  dealing  with  forms  which  have  a  certain  affinity  to  the 
normal  curve).  To  begin  with  the  simplest  case,  in  which  we  take 
for  the  ordinate  of  the  representative  curve  the  ordinate  of  a 
normal  curve  corrected  by  a  small  increment ; '  this  second  approxi- 
mation, referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity  as  origin,  is  of  the  form-^ 


Ao; 


-a;2 


(1)   yAx  =  -— e  0-^(1-  2j 
x/vc 


x  _2  :f 
c       3  c' 


where  c  is  the  modulus,  and  j  is  the  mean  cube  of  deviation  f  i-om 
the  centre  of  gravity  divided  by  the  cube  of  the  modulus.  Now 
shift  the  origin  to  the  median  by  putting  a;  =.x  —  ^  jc  ;  the  distance 
of  the  median  from  the  centre  of  gravity  being,  in  the  negative 
direction,  ^]c.  The  equation  of  the  curve  referred  to  this  new 
origin  is — ^ 

Ax     r^V.        4)     X       4      x^\ 
(^^'^^^  =  V^'H^"33c+3-'-7> 

This  frequency-curve  may  be  reached  by  displacing  or  translating 
a  normal  curve  after  the  manner  explained  in  the  Representations.^ 
Let  there  be  a  noi^mal  curve  with  centre  at  the  median  (of  the 
given  group),  and  unit  modulus,  say 

(3)   .^A^  =  ^  e-^'- 

Transform  this  frequency-curve  by  putting 

X  2     „ 

The  transformed*  curve  is  no  other  than  the  one  above  designated."'' 
We  have  thus  a  ready  method  of  applying  the  method  of 
percentiles  to  the  extended  law  of  error.  For  this  purpose  the 
constants  involved  may  be  determined  either  altogether  by  per- 
centiles, or  partly  by  moments  and  partly  by  percentiles,  as 
Mv.  Bowley  seems  to  have  found  satisfactory. 

*  Which  proves  to  be  (in  proportion  to  the  ordinate  corrected)  of  the  order 
1 

"p^ ;  n  being  the  number  of  independent  elements  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
Vn 

the  magnitude  of  which  the  frequency  is  given.     See  the  writer's  paper  "On  the 

Asymmetrical  Probiibihty-Curve '"  in  tlie  Fhilosophical  Magazine,  1896. 

*  Expanding  in  ascending  powers  of  j,  and  neglecting  powers  above  the  first. 

*  Part  I,  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  tSialixtical  Society,  1898,  p.  678  et  seq.,  and 
ai)pendix  to  Part  IV,  note  16.     Uid.,  18'J9,  pp.  552. 

*  Neglecting  powers  of  j  above  the  first,  wc  have 

c       d    c-  V  f     3    c-  / 

Sul)stituting  these  equivalents  for  ^  ami  A^  in  equation  (3),  and  expanding  iu 
ascending  powers  of  j,  we  obtain  e(iuati(ni  (2j,  when  powers  of  j  above  the  first  are 
neijlected. 
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The  metbod  may  be  extended  without  tlieoretical  difficulty  to 
a  third  (or  further)  approximation.     We  have  now  to  transform 

equation  (3)  by  putting  -  =  f  +  \p  +  /(|^^ ;  and  to  take  /.-,  X  and  fx. 

such  that  when  the  cnrve  thus  transformed  is  shifted  from  the 
median  to  the  centre  of  gi'avity  as  origin,  the  new  curve  may 
coincide  with  the  tliird  a]iproximation  to  the  law  of  error.  Tt 
seems  unnecessary  to  describe  the  operation  in  greater  detail,  as 
Mr.  Bowley's  trials  of  this  more  elaborate  method  seem  to  show 
that  it  cannot  with  advantage  be  applied  in  this  concrete  world 
of  ours. 

A  variant  of  the  percentile  method  is  presented  when  we 
determine  the  constants  by  arranging  that  a  certain  quantity, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  misfit — namely,  the  sum  of 
the  differences  (each  taken  in  absolute  quantity)  between  the  area 
of  each  compartment  as  observed  and  as  calculated — should  be  a 
minimum.  When  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  determination 
of  the  constant  j,  the  other  constants  having  been  otherwise 
determined,  it  comes  to  the  same*  as  if  we  sought  the  (weighted) 
median  of  the  several  values  of  j  given  by  equating  the  observed 
area  of  each  compartment  to  its  calculated  equivalent. 

IT.  Separation  may  be  attempted  by  way  of  (a)  mean  powers, 
or  (b)  percentiles.  To  the  first  class  belong  certain  abridgments 
of  Professor  Pearson's  splendid  but  laborious  solutions  which  v/ere 
offered  in  the  second  part  of  my  Representations.  It  must  now  be 
admitted  in  the  light  of  the  experience  afforded  by  Mr.  Bowley's 
work,^  that  some  of  the  abridged  methods  are  affected  with  the 
proverbial  character  of  short  cuts.  To  omit  the  calculation  of  the 
fifth  moment,  and  with  the  first  four  moments  tentatively  to  reach  a 
good  solution,  proves  often  unsatisfactory ;  the  gain  in  ease  is  hardly 
compensated  by  the  loss  in  certainty.  If  we  dispense  with  tenta- 
tives  by  assuming  a  definite  condition,  such  as  the  equality  of  the 
two  moduli,  there  is  the  danger  that  this  assumption  may  prove 
inappropriate  ;  at  least  it  is  not  safe  to  make  that  assumption 
unless  there  is  some  a  priori  ground  for  expecting  it  to  be  fulfilled. 
Such  a  priori  ground  does  in  fact  exist  in  the  case  of  natural 
groups  ;  and  probably  also  in  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  shot-marJcs, 
to  which  Mr.  Bowley  has  with  great  success  applied  the  method 
suggested  in  the  Representations  (1899,  p.  133;  infra.,  p.  354). 

The  transition  is  here  easy  to  the  method  of  pei-centiles,  which, 
as  explained  in  Representations,  Part  II  (sub  finem),  and  Appendix, 
Note  11  (1899,  p,  137),  may  be  applied  with  great  ease  to  the  simple 
case  in  which  the  modulus  is  the  same  for  the  two  component 
curves,  and  the  distance  betAveeu  their  centres  compai'atively  small. 
The  modulus  and  those  distances  may  be  determined  from  (1)  the 
difference  between  the  quartile  distance  from  the  median,  and  (2) 
another  datum  tentatively  assumed.  Here,  however,  i-ecui'S  the 
difficulty  that  the  first  datum  is  liable  to  considerable  error.     The 

5  See  Mr.  Bowley's  work,  infra.,  p.  337. 

•^  It  has  uot  seemed  necessary  to  publish  computations  which  led  only  to  a 
nejjative  result. 
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extent  of  the  eri'or  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  Whereas 
according  to  the  analysis  in  the  note  I'cferred  to,  we  should  expect 
that  (if  the  group  is  separable  in  the  manner  above  described) 
the  difference  in  absolute  quantity  between  the  median  and  centre 
of  gravity  =  1"05  Q2Q1,  (the  difference  between  the  distances  of 
the  respective  quartiles  from  the  centre  of  gravity)  ;  this  equation 
is  in  fact  often  far  from  being  satisfied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  ill-determined  datum  is  not  only  of 
the  same  kind,  but  actually  the  same  as  that  which  causes 
difficulty  in  the  second  approximation  (to  the  law  of  error 
supposed  homogeneous).  For  the  coefficient  (or  product  of 
coefficients),  viz.,  xa',  which  we  now  equate  to  thrice  the  distance 
between  the  median  and  centre  of  gravity  (according  to  equation 
(5),  or  equation  (3),  of  p.  139,  Jotirnal,  1899,  zero  being  put  for  q 
and  higher  jDowers  of  small  quantities  neglected),  is  identical  with 

our  old  friend   j  ;    which  also  =  3  — .''      The   same   computation 

therefore  serves  for  both  constructions.^ 

In  general  the  practical  choice  would  seem  to  be  either  between 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  second  approximation  to  a  homogeneous 
curve  (including  separation  to  a  short  distance),  or  the  more 
elaborate,  the  Pearsonian,  form  of  separation.  In  the  latter  case, 
when  equal  moduli  may  be  presumed,  we  get  off  with  only  four 
moments,  and  a  cubic  instead  of  a  nonic. 

B. — As  we  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  normal  curve  these 
methods  become  more  troublesome,  and  it  becomes  less  worth 
taking  trouble  about  them.  On  the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  median  noticed  in  a  former  paper,''  the  adjustment 
of  the  percentiles  becomes  more  tentative ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presumption  that  the  formula  corresponds  to  a  fact  becomes 
more  feeble.  We  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  any  workable 
method  with  a  colourable  hypothesis.  This  character,  as  it  now 
appears  to  me,  is  possessed  by  a  part  at  least  of  Pi'ofessor  Pearson's 
scheme  for  the  representation  of  statistics,  namely,  that  method 
which  he  introduces  first,^"  and  afterwards  classes  under  his 
"  generalised  probabilitj^-cut  ve  "  as  Type  III.^'  It  may  be  suggested 
that  this  type — in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  normal  curve  or 
the  approximations  thereto — is  eligible  not  because  it  represents  a 
very  asymmetrical  binomial,'-  but  because  it  is  the  locus  of  frequency 

'  The  fact  that  the  latter  p  =  e  (1  +  »)  in  the  former  notation  is  indiiferent 
when  dealing  with  quantities  of  the  order  of  j. 

'  Here  prohahly  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  paradox  wliich  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  paper  {Joiu-nal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1898,  p.  542), 
tliat  ft  group  approximately  fulfilling  the  law  of  error,  such  as  the  statistics  of  statures 
for  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  often  capable  of  being  i)roken  up  into  several 
sub-groups,  such  as  the  Italian  provinces,  with  slightly  difllrent  averages  and 
moduli. 

"  Eepresenfatio)is,  appendix,  note  16,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  1899,  p.  552  et  seq. 

'»  Transacdonx  of  the  Royal  Society,  1895,  A,  p.  357. 

>'  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

'^  Compare  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1899,  p.  536. 
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for  a  uiag-iiitude  wliicli  may  well  be  of  common  occurrence,  namely, 
a  random   aggregate  of   elements  whereof   each  is  constituted  as 

follows:  Transform  a  normal  law  of  error  y  =  —^e-^'  (referred 

to  its  centre  as  origin)  by  putting  x  =  p(Ax  =  2^A|^),  The 
transformed  frequency-curve  pertains  to  an  element  such  that, 
if  a  finite — not  necessarily  large — number  of  such  elements  be 
combined  in  random  fashion,  the  aggregate  will  obey  the  law'" 
Kic"e~''^  (where  A-,  n,  7i  are  constants),  a  form  which  may  be 
identified  with  the  Pearsonian  Type  III.  For  instance,  this  must 
be  the  distribution  of  energy  as  between  very  small  regions  in  the 
molecular  world,  according  to  the  usual  hypothesis  of  velocities 
vai-ying  accoi'diiig  to  the  normal  law  of  error.  It  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture  that  the  law  may  make  itself  felt  in  other 
parts  of  nature.'* 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  an  equally  good  rationale  for  the 
"generalised  probability-curve"  in  all  its  generality;  but  I  am 
still  unable  to  comprehend  upon  what  principle  the  particular  case 
of  interdependent  causes  or  elements  adduced  by  Professor  Pearson 
is  taken  as  the  type  o£  interdependent  causation  in  general.  The 
difiiculty  he;:'e  is  not  only,  nor  even  principally,  that  which  has 
just  been  noticed  with  reference  to  Type  III :  in  that  a  case  of 
binomial  elements  is  taken  without  proof  to  represent  the  general 
case  of  multinomial  elements.  Doubtless,  if  Professor  Pearson's 
original  idea  of  a  general  type  in  the  case  of  interdependent 
causes  were  verified  for  binomial  elements,  there  would  be  a 
strong  presumption,  on  the  analogy  of  the  normal  law  of  error, 
that  a  cognate  type  would  hold  good)  over  a  certain  tract  of  the 
representative  curve,  for  the  general  case  of  multinomial  elements. 
It  may  be  admitted  too  that,  if  there  is  such  a  general  type,  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  observed  in  the  cases  which  have  a  certain 
property  in  common  with  the  case  proposed  as  typical  by  Professor 
Pearson — the  case  in  which  a  ball  is  drawn  from  an  urn  containing 
white  and  black  balls,  without  replacement  of  the  ball  drawn.  If 
the  original  numbers  are  not  very  small,  the  illustration  is  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  property  that  the  change  in  the 
constitution  or  frequency-locus  for  each  successive  element  con- 
sequent upon  the  values  of  the  elements  previously  taken  into 
the  aggregate — like  the  change  in  the  probability  of  drawing  a 
black  or  white  ball  consequent  upon  the  number  of  black  and 
white  balls  drawn  already — is  gradual,  and  not  per  saltum.  But 
even  when  the  conditions  of  a  general  proof  are  thus  mitigated — 
even  if  the  issue  is  restricted  to  binomial  elements  with  proba- 
bilities not  varying  per  saltum — the  claims  of  the  "  generalised, 
probability-curve"  are  not  undisputed. 

An  aggregate  of  binomial  elements  may  be  conceived  as 
formed  thus.     A  particle  capable  of  moving  only  in  the  positive 

"  As  shown  by  Czuber,  Theorie  der  BeohacMungsfehler,  Art.  61,  p.  149. 

'*  The  pLiusibility  is  much  dhninished  by  the  circumstance  that  when  very 
large  numbers  of  elements  of  the  kind  described  are  taken,  the  law  of  frequency 
for  the  aggregates  becomes  the  normal  law. 
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direction  along  a  horizontal  line  starts  from  an  origin  O,  and  takes 
n  steps  of  the  following  character.  At  each  "  step  "  the  particle 
either  moves  a  distance  Ax  to  the  right,  or  merely  marks  time 
and  remains  w  statu  quo ;  the  alternatives  occurring  in  random 
fashion  with  respective  probabilities  p  and  q.  The  position  of  the 
particle  after  n  such  steps  having  been  noted,  another  and  another 
are  started  on  the  same  course,  and  the  frequency  with  each 
particular  position  becomes  a  goal  is  noted.  The  law  of  frequency 
observed  thus  is  the  law  of  frequency  for  the  aggregate  of  n 
binomial  elements. 

The  simplest  case  is  where  the  probabilities  p  and  g  are  constant 
irrespectively  of  the  position  of  the  particle  when  a  step  is  taken 
and  of  the  number  of  steps  which  have  before  been  taken.  The 
resulting  frequency  curve  is  the  law  of  error,  approximately  a 
normal  curve  with  centre  distant  npAx  from  the  starting  point  O' 
and  modulus  squared  2iipq.  Next,  let  the  probabilities  vai-y  with 
the  steps  :  being  ^ig-i  for  the  first  step, ^222,  &c.,  for  the  second  step, 
and  so  on.     The  result  is  still  the  law  of  error,  mntatis  mutandis. 

Professor  Pearson  breaks  new  ground  when  he  in  effect 
suggests  that  the  probabilities  may  vary  with  the  position  at  each 
step.  He  has  not,  however,  clothed  this  idea  in  the  simplest 
circumstances.  That  distinction  would  seem  to  belong  to  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  probability  at  each  step  should  vary  only 
with  the  position  from  which  the  step  is  taken,  and  not  with  the 
number  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken — the  probability  of  draw- 
ing a  black  ball  at  any  time  should  depend  only  on  the  number  of 
black  balls  drawn  before,  and  not  also  on  the  number  of  previous 
trials.  TJiis  condition  would  be  realised  if  after  each  drawing,, 
whether  a  black  or  Avhite  ball  was  drawn,  a  white  ball  was  always 
replaced  in  the  urn.^^  It  would  indeed  be  unimportant  whether  we 
put  first  the  simpler  or  the  more  general  data,  if  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  former  case  could  be  regarded  as  a  particular,  a 
"degraded"  form  of  the  solution  in  the  latter  case.  But  the  solution 
of  the  two  problems  appears  to  be  quite  distinct.  The  solution, 
according  to  Professor  Pearson's  eleo-ant  method  of  finding-  the 
i-epresentative  curve  from  the  slope  of  the  discontinuous  locus 
pi-oper  to  the  data,  turns  upon  the  ratio  between  two  successive 
ordinates,  say  ;//,.  and  yr  +  i,  representing  respectively  the  proba- 
bility that  after  a  certain  number,  say  t,  trials  there  will  have  been 
drawn  r,  or  r  +  \,  black  balls.  If  the  original  number  of  white 
balls  is  a,  and  of  black  h,  the  ratio  in  question  becomes  for  the  case 
in  which  balls  arc  not  replaped  the  reciprocal  of — 
r  a  —  t  +  r    ^^ 

h-r  +  1^   t  -r  +  I' 
and  for  the  case   in   which   a   white  wall  is  replaced  after  each 
drawing, 

'*  See  Laplace,  T/u'urie  Anali/tiqiie  dcs  I'rohaliiJifes,  Liv.  ii,  chap,  iii.  Art  17, 
for  !i  cognate  jn'oblein. 

"■  Substituting  in  Professor  Pearson's  solution,  rhilosoj^hical  Transactions, 
1895,  A,  p.  361,  for  liis  qn  our  a,  (or  his/);/  our  b,  for  his  r  our  f,  iuv  his  s  our 
t  —  r  -\-  \,  for  his  ij,  our  y,-  +  1,  and  for  his  ys  +  1  our  y,; 
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,.+1      («  +  »-+l)'-(r+l)(a  +  r)'  +  ^P'(a  +  r-l)'-&c. 

— 31_    y  ^_f 17 

h—r  2(r— 1) 

(^a  +  ry-r{a  +  r-\y  +  -^-^\a  +  r-2y-&c. 

Tlie  latter  expression  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  subsumed 
under  tbe  former,  yet  it  represents  a  particularly  simple  case  of 
interdependent  causation.  As  these  expi'essions  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  so  they  aiford  no  presumption  that  in  the  general 
case  of  binomial  steps  being  interdependent — when  the  j^roba- 
liility  of  drawing  a  black  ball  after  r  —  1  black  balls  have  been 
drawn,  and  at  tlie  /"'  trial  say  y,-,  t-,  is  a  function  of  r  and  t  other 
and  more  complicated  than  the  simple  functions  proper  to  either 
of  the  cases  above  specified — the  slope  of  the  representative  curve 
can  be  I'educed  to  any  universal  type.  I  submit  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  type  is  Avhat  was  to  be  proved,  and  tliat  it  has  not 
been  proved  by  Professor  Pearson. 


Part  II. — Applications  to  Wage  Statistics  and  Other  Groups. 
By  A.  L.  BowLEY,  M.A. 

Section  I. — Homogeneous  Groups ;    Corresponding  to  A  1  above. 

The  Application  to  Certain  Statistical  Groups  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Approximations  to  the  Law  of  Error. 

Let  N"  be  the  whole  number  of  observations,  yii^x  the  number 
whose  deviation  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  group 
is  between  x  and  x  +  Aa',  c  the  modulus,  and  j  and  i  quantities  to 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Love  for  a  proof  of  the  following  j^^'oposition : 
If  balls  are  drawn  from  a  bag  which  at  first  contains  a  white  balls  and  h  black 
balls,  and  when  a  white  ball  is  drawn  it  is  replaced,  but  when  a  black  ball  is 
drawn  it  is  laid  aside  and  a  white  ball  is  put  into  the  bag  instead  of  it,  the  chance 
of  drawing  r  black  balls  in  t  trials  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(a  +  by  r  I 

+  '^^'yT^  («  +  ,._2)^  -  .  .  .  +(-  \yat\ 

where  the  general  term  of  the  series  in  the  square  brackets  is 

(-  1)/^-  K>-  -!)•••  (>•  -JHii)  ^^^^,_  ^y^ 

k  ! 

The  incongruity  between  the  two  solutions  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case 
where  the  initial  number  of  white  balls  (our  a,  Professor  Pearson's  qii)  is  zero. 
For  in  that  case,  when  the  balls  drawn  are  not  replaced,  there  is  only  one 
possibility,  namely,  that  all  the  t  balls  drawn  should  ha  black ;  but  when  white 
balls  are  replaced  as  above  stated,  the  number  of  black  balls  drawn  r  may  have  any 
integer  value  from  1  to  t,  with  probability  involving — besides  \.\\e  factorial  r\ — 
the  finite  difference  A'O'- 
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be  determined.     Let  t  =  — .     Let  Y^  be  the  number  of  observations 

c 
between  tbe  centre  of  gravity  and  the  deviation  x(=  ct). 

Then  the  equations  to  the  first,  second,  andjtbird  approximations 
in  this  integral  form  are  respectively — 

Y,  =  ^fe-^.fZT=N.F(T)  (i) 


Y,  =  X.   I  F(T)  +  3i=±j. /(.)},  where 


f(r)=^a-^^)^  (ii) 


Y,  =N 


(iii) 


In  equations  (ii)  and  (iii)  the  upper  signs  are  to  be  taken 
when  T  is  positive,  the  lower  sign  Avhen  t  is  negative.  The  positive 
direction  should  bo  that  which  does  not  contain  the  median. 

It  is  clear  that  the  term  +  —L  will  disappear  in  all  cases 

when  the  areas  contained  between  two  ordinates  are  evaluated. 
This  term  is  therefore  ignored  in  the  following  work  when  such 
areas  are  in  course  of  evaluation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  F(7)  and  f(T)  correct 
to_  the  third  place  of  decimals  for  values  of  t  from  0  to  3-0 ;  this 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for  approximate  work.  Full  tables 
are  given  by  Dr.  J.  Burgess  in  vol.  xxxix  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Ediuhirgh,  1900,  on  which  the  following  is 
based. 

The  second  table  gives  the  values  of  Y^  in  above  equation  (ii) 
for  values  of  t  from  2-2  to  —  2-2,  and  of  j  from  0  to  -3.  This 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  drawing  the  curves  with  fair  accuracy. 

When  (i)  and  (ii)  are  plotted  out  in  their  non-integral  form, 
(ii)  intersects  i  at  the  points  where  t=0  or  +  ^  x^6. 
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Tahh  of  Values  of  F{r)  =  -^\  e~"\  dr^anil  f{T)-l{\  -  2T^f-—,  fo 
Values  of  t  from  0  to  3. 


r.     F(r).|   /(r).        r.    |  F(r).    /(r).        r.    \¥{t).\   f(r).        r.   \¥(r).     /(r) 


•000  + 
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■017 
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187  • 

•028 
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185  • 

•045 

184  • 

•051 

183  • 

•056 

182  • 

•062 

181  ■ 

•067 

180  • 

•073 

179  • 

•078 

177  • 

■084 
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172  • 
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Evaluation  of  c,  j,  i  ////  Moments. 

The  most  direct  method  of  finding  the  constants  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  noi'mal  curve,  by  evaluating  the  average  of  the  powers 
oF  the  deviations  measured  from  the  centre  of  gravity — that  is, 
by  the  method  of  moments,  made  familiar  by  Professor  Karl 
Pearson,  from  whose  work  the  equations  immediately  followin"" 
are  adapted. 

Let  /(],  /'">  /'3  •  •  •  be  the  first,  second,  third  .  .  .  moments  about 
the  centre  of  gravity;  /<,',  /<^',  //j'  .  .  .  the  moments  with  respect  to 
any  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Then,  if  x  is  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of  gravity',  wo  have  by 
definition — 


n 

N 
^x 

^x^ 

>  t 

,       ^x' 

N 

"l 

— 

N'   "■- 

■  N  ' 

/' 

^  -  N' 

t 

is 

easy 

to 

sho 

w 

that    ft  I 

= 

/' 

-  3a7<2' 

+ 

2,«^ 

f'i 

=  /'/  - 

4.* 

7':/ 

/':l   = 


S(a;  -  xY 
N 


—  X  =  0,  /«2  =  ^,2'  _  x\ 
Hi  —  /'<  —  -ixfi.  -f  z.r,  /(4  =  fii  —  4,*7(:t  +  Gxno'  —  3x^;  and  these 
equations  afford  the  easiest  way  of  calculating  the  moments. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  observations  are  given  not 
exactly,  but  as  Ijing  in  certain  belts  of  uniform  breadth  (e.g., 
between  7  inches  and  8  inches,  between  8  inches  and  9  inches,  &c') 
Mr.  Sheppai'd  '^  has  shown  that  a  correction  should  be  made  for 
the  values  of  /H2  find  fii  when  calculated  as  above.  If  m,  and  vii 
are  the  corrected  values,  m^  =  ^«2  —  -^h~,  mi  =  /u^  — h/^hh'  +  -^-h* 
where  h  is  the  breadth  of  the  belt.  In  the  followino-  work  this 
breadth  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  abscissa,  so  that  ^  =:  1. 

Then  the  proper  values  for  c,  j,  and  i  are  obtained  from  the 

,.  /73 —       .       /t3       .       «^l        3 

equations  :   c  =  v  'itni,     J  =  "•>     1 


C-'  c^  ~  4' 

The  working  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  following  example. 


Application  to  the  Wage  Census  of  1886-91. 

In  the  General  Report  of  the  "Wages  of  the  Manual  Labour 
Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  (C-6889),  p.  470,  we  have  the 
following  figures  : — 

Nrimber  of  Men  Earning  at  certain  Rates  in  Thirty-eiglit  Industries  in  1886. 


Under     '3*  and 
'   under 


Number 
oP  men 


498    i  8,456 


155.  and    20s.  and 
under        under 

2CJ.      j        15^, 


25.5.  and 
under 

304. 


76,392  ,119,402  86,137 


30s.  and 
um'er 
35«- 


35s. and,   Above 
under 

40^.    I    4o.y. 


Total. 


41,121  1 15,120   8,712 


ISS^^l^ 


Suppose  each  group  to  be  entirely  at  the  middle  of  its  belt, 
viz.,  at  I2S.  6(7.,  175.  6«r/.,  22s.  6c/ ,  and  the  extreme  groups  to 
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l)e  at  7.*.  bcl.  and  ^2s.  6d.  respectively.  Take  the  origin  at  7s.  6d. 
and  take  5s.  to  be  the  unit  of  abscissse.  We  then  have  the  follow- 
ing scheme  :- — 


NimibiTs 

Abscissce. 

per  Mille 

„ 

X. 

ill  Groups. 

yx. 

■i/x-. 

yx-\ 

yx  • 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21. 

24 

24 

24 

24 

2 

215 

430 

860 

1,720 

3,440 

3 

336 

1,008 

3,024 

9,072 

27,216 

4 

242 

968 

3,872 

15,488 

61,952 

5 

IIG 

580 

2,900 

14,500 

72,500 

G 

42 

252 

1,512 

9,072 

54,434 

7 

24 

168 

1,176 

8,232 

57,624 

I, coo 

3,430 

13.368 

58,108 

277,188 

Hence — 

N  =  1000,  ///  =  3-43.  A.o'  =1  13-368,  /</  =  58-108,  //,'  =  277-188, 
^,,  =  0,  /i.  3=1-603,  ,.3  =  1-258,  ;*4  =  8-35,  m^  =  1-520, 
m,  =  7-58,  c  =  1-74,  j  =  -237,  i  =  -07,  j-  =  -056. 

Now  transfer  to  the  centre  of  gravity  3-43,  as  origin,  and  divide 
the  abscissiB  throughout  by  c.  Then  1*74  of  5s.  is  the  new  unit, 
and  5s.  is  represented  by  •675.  The  limit  25s.  of  the  fourth  group, 
which  is  "35s.  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  has  therefore  the 
abscissa  '040. 


EnijUsJi   Wage  Statistics,  1886,  and  the  Second  Approximation. 

1 

0 

3 

i 

5 

G 

7                8 

9 

Sum  of 

Contents  of  Belts. 

Differences 

of 

r. 

F(r). 

fir). 

Tj./(r). 

Columns 
3  and  5 

lietweeu 

Columns 

Groups. 

X  N. 

Calculated.    Actual. 

7  and  8. 

lO.y 

-  1  684 

•191 

-   051 

+  -012 

503 

41 

25 

i6 

15* 

-  1-109 

•410 

-  ^080 

+  -019 

459 

198 

215 

17 

20.?.  ... 

-    -535 

•275 

+  -061 

-  ^01 4 

261 

328 

336 

8 

25.S- 

+     -040 

-023 

+  -187 

+  -044 

67 

248 

242 

6 

30.V.  ... 

+     -615 

•308 

+  ^031 

+  -007 

315 

119 

116 

3 

35.V 

+  1-189 

-454 

-  -08  i 

-  -020 

434 

50 

42 

8 

40* 

+  1  764 

•491 

-  -013 

-  -010 

184 

10 

24 

8 

66 

The  numbers  in  column  5  differ  in  signs  from  the  corresponding 
numbers  in  column  4,  when  t  is  negative. 
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The  numbers   in   column   7   are  obtained  by  subtracting   the 

numbers  in  column  6,  which  are  the  values  of  Y^  without  the 

i  .  N 

•  —  term,  successively  from  -^   (=  500)    at   either   end    and 

Ox/ IT  ^ 

from  one  another.  In  the  belt  which  contains  the  centre  of  gravity 
the  values  must  be  added.  A  number  above  500  shows  that  we 
have  passed  the  limits  of  approximation,  and  must  be  neglected. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  misfit  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
differences  between  the  calculated  contents  of  the  belts  (column  7) 
and  their  actual  contents,  treating  them  all  as  positive;  these 
differences  are  given  in  column  9.  This  sum  is  then  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  N.  In  this  case  the  misfit  is  6'6  per  cent. ;  for 
the  normal  curve,  which  can  be  evaluated  directly  from  column  3, 
the  misfit  is  22  per  cent. 

This  is  not  a  suitable  case  for  taking  in  the  i  term  ;  for  we  do 
not  know  the  actual  centre  of  the  group  above  40s.,  and  it  is  this 
group  which  has  most  influence  on  its  evaluation. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  if  we  merge  the  two  lowest  and  two 
highest  groups,  we  have  an  almost  exact  agreement  in  the  five 
compartments  thus  obtained,  though  we  had  only  three  constants 
(c,  j  and  the  centre)  at  our  disposal. 


Numbers  Eariiiug 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

239 
328 
248 
119 
66 

240 

336 

242 

30*.     „     „    35* 

More  than  35? 

116 

66 

If  we  decide  to  choose  j  not  as  given  a  priori  by  moments,  but 
as  having  that  value  which  makes  the  misfit,  just  defined  a 
minimum  (as  described  above,  p.  327),  we  should  modify  the  above 
table  thus : — 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Sums  of 

Contents  of  Belts. 

Differences. 

Order  of 

Columus  3  and  5. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

in  Column  13. 

•491  +  -051i  1 

\ 

60-   80] 

25 

8o(j--43) 

1 

•440  + -080]  J 

165  + 141  j 

215 

HI  (j-"35) 

Ul 

•275- 061  j 

298  +  126j 

386 

126  (j- -30) 

IV 

•023  +  -187] 

285-156] 

242 

I56(j--i8) 

T 

•308  +  •031j 

146-115] 

116 

i'5(]--26) 

•VI 

•4  54 --084] 

40+   41] 

42 

41  (j-   "o) 

vu 

•494 --0433 

6+   43j 

24 

43  (J-"40 

11 
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In  column  13  the  differences  are  expressed  as  multiples  of  the 
divergences  from  the  unknown  j.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sum 
of  these  differences  (all  taken  positively)  is  least  when  j  is  chosen 
so  as  to  equate  to  zero  the  divergence,  which  is  the  median,  when 
the  differences  are  placed  in  the  ascending  order  indicated  in 
column  1-i,  and  each  divergence  is  counted  as  often  as  the  number 
outside  the  brackets  in  column  13.  For  if  j  is  taken  greater  than 
this  value  by  a  quantity  d,  all  the  divergences  are  increased  or 
diminished  by  d,  and  more  (Z's  are  added  than  are  subtracted ;  and 
conversely  if  j  is  diminished.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  outside  the 
brackets  in  column  13  is  702,  and  of  these  i,  ii,  and  iii  contain  264 
(less  than  half),  while  i,  ii,  iii,  iv  contain  390  (more  than  half). 
The  least  misfit  is  then  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  divergence 
in  line  iv,  whence  j  =  0"302.  The  sum  of  the  absolute  divergences 
is  42,  and  the  misfit  4*2  per  cent.  We  can  call  this  method  the 
method  of  "  median  misfit." 

Giving  3  this  value,  we  have  (ignoring  the  los.  limit) — 


Xunibeis  Eaniiii" 


Less  than  15* 

1 15s.  but  less  than  ;o*. 
20s.  ,,  25*. 

25*.  „  30*. 

30*-  >.  35*- 
355.  „  40,?. 
More  than  40* 


CalcuUited. 

Observed. 

Differences. 

36 

25 

1 1 

207 

215 

8 

336 

336 

— 

238 

242 

4 

112 

116 

4 

52 

42 

10 

19 

24 

5 

The  test  of  misfit  employed  here  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Karl  Pearson,  For  the  present  purpose  at  least  the  test  seems 
as  appropriate  as  his  more  elaborate  test,'^  by  which  the  chances  can 
be  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  given  deviations  of  observations, 
from  the  values  they  should  have  if  they  arose  by  random  selection 
from  a  group  expressed  by  a  given  formula.  For  this  test  is  only 
applicable  Avhen  the  observations  are  independent;  if  thej^  are 
rori'elated,  we  should  need  to  know  the  number  of  independent 
groups.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  knew  the  law  of  grouping,  a 
breakdown  under  the  test  would  show  correlation.  In  this  and  in 
other  wage  groups  we  are  not  dealing  with  unconnected  units  ; 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  standard  wage  in  many  occupations, 
often  small  groups  are  entered  as  at  a  uniform  wage  :  there  is  also 
a  tendency  to  make  wages  an  exact,  not  to  say  an  even,  number  of 
shillings  per  week. 

The  curves  (with  j  =  '3)  are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
diagram.  The  skew  curve  cannot  (with  so  large  a  value  of  j)  be 
given  accurately  to  the  left  of  its  intersection  with  the  normal 
curve.  The  test  of  fit  is  the  equality  of  the  areas  on  the  5s.  bases 
of  the  rectangles  and  of  the  skew  curve. 


Lilerurt/  and  Philosophical  Marjaz'ne,  July,  1900. 
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English  Wage  Figures. 

Average,  24*.  M.     Mode  afc  22*.     Median,  23*.  lof^. 

Normal  curve modulus,  8*7  (shillings). 

Skew  curve      — ^^-^^  c  =  87.     j  =  "3. 
Observations    x      x      x 
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mssi 

los.        I5-S 


20s.  2^S, 


35»--        40« 


45*-. 


Evaluation  of  the  Constants  hy  Percentiles. 

The  "  percentile  method  "  consists  in  observing  what  fractions 
of  the  given  observations  lie  between  the  median  and  certain 
limits,  and  then  choosing  the  constants  so  that  these  fractions  and 
the  calculated  fractions  up  to  the  same  limits  shall  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

We  can  pi'oceed  either  by  using  (by  interpolation  if  necessary) 
the  position  of  assigned  points,  such  as  the  quartiles  or  the  points 
of  inflexion,  or  by  taking  tlie  limits  given  in  the  data  as  those 
Avithin  which  assigned  numbers  lie.  Thus  in  the  figures  just 
dealt  with,  we  know  that  24  per  cent,  earn  less  than  205.,  18  per 
cent,  above  30s.,  and  so  on.  The  latter  method  is  preferable,  for 
we  use  the  information  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is  given,  and 
avoid  the  hypotheses  as  to  grouping  within  the  belts  which  involve 
Mr.  Sheppard's  corrections,  and  above  all  do  not  need  to  know 
at  all  the  shape  of  the  extremes,  which  have  so  disturbing  an 
influence  on  the  moment  calculations  ;  while  if  we  interpolate  for 
the  quartiles  we  introduce  the  possibility  of  very  serious  errors. 

We  can  employ  the  percentile  method  in  three  main  ways : — 
To  find  the  median,  c  and  j,  independently  of  any  other  method ; 
To  find  c  and  j  when  we  are  given  the  median  or  the  centre  of 
gravity;  To  find  j  when  we  are  given  c,  and  the  median  or  the 
centi-e  of  gravity. 

z2 
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We  shall  illustrate  all  these  methods  ;  the  choice  is  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  data. 

Taking  the  same  wage  statistics,  we  re-tabulate  them  as 
follows : — 


Data. 


Fraction 
of  Group. 


Hence  tlie 

Fraction  between 

the  Median 


F(r). 


Corresponding  Value  of  r 
from  Table,  p.  336. 


Less  than  los. 
10*. — 15* 

15s. 205 

20s. 25-* 

25*. 30.S 

30s. — iS^ 

35*.— 40.S 

Above  405 


•001 
•024 
•215 
336 
•242 
•116 
•042 
•024 


and  105.  limit  is 

•499 

15*-      .. 

•475 

205.         „ 

•260 

25*-    .. 

•076 

305.     „ 

•318 

35*-      ,. 

•434 

4c?.      ,, 

•476 

2-200  =  j3 

1-385  =  q^ 

•499  =  2i 

•136=^1 

•642  =  p. 

1065  =p3 

1-400 -j»4 


Here  53,  qo  .  .  .  pi  are  the  distances  (with  modulus  as  unit)  on 
which  the  fractional  areas  given  in  column  3  would  stand  in  a 
normal  curve  of  eri'or. 

Let  M  be  the  median,  and  Q3,  Q2  .  .  .  P4,  be  the  positions  on  the 
axis  corresponding  to  the  limits  los.,  15s.,  &c.,  in  the  skew-curve 
we  have  to  obtain  ;  thus — 


I 


I 


Qi      M  P, 


I 

P4 


The  distances  between  these  points  are  shown  by    Professor 
Edgeworth^"  to  be  connected  by  such  equations  as — 

MQ  =  C5  -  f  jcq\ 
MP  =  cp  +  ^  jcp^. 

As  many  equations  are  obtained  as  there  are  limits  in  the  data  ; 
c  is  to  be  expressed  in  55.  units  as  before ;  whence — 

QsQa  =  Q2Q1  =  QiPi  =  1. 

Thus  we  have  by  subtraction  or  addition  such  equations  as — 

1  =  (li  —  ?2)c  -  3  ,1^(93'  -  q^')- 
I  ={qi+  2h)c  -  f  jc(7,-  -  pr). 
1  =  (Pi-Piy  +  f  JKP/  -  PiO- 

Writing  x'  for  c  and  y'  for  §jc,  we  have  the  following  linear 
equations  for  determining  x'  and  y'  : — 


'">  See  p.  326.     Here  2  and  p  a;-e  used  for  ^  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median. 
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x'  =  {q,  +:(?0//'  +  r-z.-^;  tliat  is  X 


23 


x'  —  ((/2  +  g,)y  +  „  _  ,,  ; 


22 


se;—-{p^^p^y'  + 


P2 


Ps  —  Pi' 


.v=:-(p,  +  p,)y  +  — _— ; 


22 


2i 


21+^^1' 


Pi 


=  3-587/'  +  1-22  (a) 

=  1-887/'  +  113  (t) 

=  0-367/'  +  1-57  (c) 

=  -0-787/'  +  1-97  ((i) 

=  -l-7hj'  +  2-36  (e) 

x'  =  -2-4/7/'  +  300  (/) 


The  lines  are  shown  on  ihe  accompanying  diagi-am. 


^  1-0  1 -iJ        1-4 

^         Scale  for  x', 

I£  the  observations  fitted  the  curve  perfectly,  the  lines  (a), 
(5),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (/)  would  be  concurrent,  and  their 
common  point  would  give  the  required  values  of  oc'  and  y' .  As 
it  is,  we  may  with  advantage  apply  Professor  Edgeworth's 
"  double  median  "  method,*'  and  find  a  point,  line,  or  small  area, 
■such  that,  whether  we  proceed  from  it  to  the  left,  or  right,  or  up, 
or  down,  we  always  intersect  the  same  number  of  lines  before  we 

are  clear  of  the  network.     The  point  A  (1-77,  0-34)  satisfies  this 

3 
condition:  whence  c  =  1-77,  j  =  ^  of  0-34  =  0-029. 

If  we  neglected  the  lines  (a)  and  (/),  as  depending  on  the 
unreliable  observations  at  the  extremes,  we  should  be  placed 
anywhere  within  the  quadrilateral  ABCD,  whose  centre  is  about 
(1*72,  0"35).  If  we  neglected  the  line  (a)  only  (which  is  the 
same  thing  as  ignoring  the  los.  (limit),  we  might  take  any  point 
on  the  line  e,  between  A  and  D. 

If  we  neglect  the  line  /  only,  we  may  take  any  point  in  the 
line  h  between  A  and  C.  All  these  values  of  c  lie  between  1-69 
and  1-77,  and  of  j  between  0-27  and  034. 


21  "On  a  uew  Method  of  Keduciiig  Observations,"  Philosophical  Magazine, 
1888. 
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If  we  wished  to  correct  the  extreme  value  we  should  choose  to 
take  the  point  within  ABCD  ;  as  it  is  we  adopt  A  to  obtain  the 
best  fit. 

We  can  thus  see  at  once  if  any  parts  of  the  group  will  not  fit 
the  curve  closely. 

These  values  of  c  and  j  are  not  derived  from  the  moments,  and 
are  little  affected  by  the  uncertainty  about  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  extreme  groups.  We  will  illustrate  the  use  of  this  method 
in  determining  the  median  in  another  example ;  for  in  this  case  we 
are  given  in  the  wage  report  the  true  average  (which  we  could 
not  use  in  calculating  the  moments),  viz.,  24o5s.  Going  through 
the  work  of  fitting  the  curve  with  this  centre,  and  with  c  =  1'72, 
j  =  029,  we  find  a  total  misfit  of  5*0  per  cent.,  and  the  errors  are 
distributed  in  nearly  the  same  group  as  before. 

If  we  find  by  interpolation  the  position  of  M  and  of  the  points 

Ri  and  E-a  corresponding  to  the  points  of  inflexion  on  the  normal 

.       3y2GM  I 

curve,  we  have  ]  =  — ^-^ —  =  [j  66,  c  =  -7-5  K1K3  =  1  7^:0, 


R1II2 
and,  alternatively,  j  = 


v/2 
area  on  GM 


X  Sv/tt  =  0-23. 


total  area 

Thus  the  value  of  c  is  very  nearly  the  same  by  all  the  methods; 
the  value  of  j  is  but  little  varied,  but  tlie  "  median  misfit "  method, 
and  the  "double  median"  method  give  a  better  value  than  the 
moments. 

Example. — Ages  of  School  Children. 

A  good  example  of  the  method  is  supplied  by  a  table  of  the 
number  and  ages  of  children  in  the  4th  grade  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  given  in  the  ofiicial  report  of  the 
Schools  for  1899.  We  treat  them  first  by  the  method  of 
moments. 


Ages. 

Number 

in  each 

Age-Group. 

The  same 
per  Mille. 

X. 

xy. 

x'^y. 

x^y. 

8 — 9  years.... 

10  years 

11  , 

12  , 

13      

14  , 

15  , 

16  „    

17     

18  „    

19  , 

36 

537 

2,094 

2,759 

2,170 

1,127 

386 

118 

15 

6 

1 

4 

58 

226 

298 

235 

122 

42 

13 

2 

1 

0 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

0 

58 

452 

894 

940 

610 

252 

91 

16 

9 

0 

0 

58 

904 

2,682 

3,760 

3,050 

1,512 

637 

128 

81 

0 

0 

58 

1,808 

8,046 

]  5,040 

15,250 

9,072 

4,459 

1,024 

729 

0 

9. 249 

1,001 

3.3-2 

12,812 

55,486 

Origin  8i  years.     Unit  1  year.     N  =  1001. 

/ui'  =  3-319,  /i;'  =  12-800,  n-i  =  55435  ;  ju,  =  0,  /x.^  =  1784,  m.,  =  1-701, 
At3  =  110'6,  c  =  1-844,  j  =  0176.  Average  age  11819  years.  New 
unit  1-844  years. 
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Limits 
of 

T. 

F(r). 

/('•). 

Tj/(r). 

Yr.* 

Calculated. 

Observa- 

Differences. 

Groups. 

tions. 

Yeiira. 

4 

4 

0 

9 

- 1-529 

•484 

-•0G7 

+  •012 

-496 

G6 

58 

-    8 

10 

-  -986 

•418 

-067 

+  •012 

•430 

211 

226 

+  1=; 

11 

-  -444 

•235 

+  ■093 

-•016 

-219 

306 

298 

-    8 

12 

+   ^098 

•055 

+  •182 

+  •032 

•087 

234 

235 

+    I 

13 

+   -640 

•317 

+  •023 

+  •004 

•321 

116 

122 

+    6 

14 

+ 1-182 

•452 

-•083 

-•015 

•437 

48 

42 

-  6 

15 

+ 1-725 

•493 

-•048 

-•008 

•485 

12 

13 

+    I 

16 

+  2-267 

•499 

-•010 

-•002 

•497 

3 

2 

—    I 

17 

+  2-810 

•500 

-•001 

-•000 

•500 

0 

1 

Misfit 

+    I 
4-7% 

*  Without  the  j;  3  v'^TT  term. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  chief  discrepancies  "vvonld  be 
accounted  for  by  any  cause  which  produced  a  tendency  to  return 
children  as  between  10  and  11  years  instead  of  in  the  neighbouring 
groups. 

The  curve  is  shown  on  the  diagram  on  p.  346,  but  the  constants 
are  taken  from  the  following  percentile  method. 

Treating  the  same  figures  by  the  percentile  method,  we  have — 


Between 

Median 

and 

F(r). 

T. 

Between 

Median 

and 

F(r). 

r. 

8  years. 

9  „     . 

10  „     . 

11  ,,     • 

12  „     . 

13  „     . 

•500  of 

•496 

•438 

•212 

•086 

•320 

total 

r89  =q, 

109   =q. 

•396  =  (?, 

•154=^1 

•647  =ju.^ 

14  years 

15  „ 

16  „ 

17  „ 

18  „ 

•442  of  total 
•484       „ 
•497       „ 
•499       „ 
•500       „ 

1^110-JJ3 

1^52   =p^ 
1-96  =p, 
2-20  =P6 

The  adjoining  diagi-am  shows  the  lines  which  result  by  the 
method  just  used  on  p.  341 ;  c  is  represented  on  the  horizontal  axis, 
f  jc  on  the  vertical. 
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1-:  1+         IC  1-8  2-0 


0-2  a-x  0-1 


If  WO  neglect  j;  and  //,  the  intersection  of  (7  and  (?  gives  the 
"  median  "  values,  and  we  have  c  =  1*87,  j  =  0-168.  Using  these 
values,  and  referring  to  the  work  on  p.  341,  we  have  now  nine 
equations  giving  the  position  of  the  median  among  the  limits.  The 
values  thus  given  are  respectively  1179,  ir79,  1171,  1171,  11'70, 
11"66,  11G8,  llo8,  11-99.  Neglecting  the  two  extremes  at  either 
end  (for  their  probable  error  is  greater  than  that  of  values  nearer 
i  he  centre),  and  (in  default  of  an  exact  sj'stem  of  weighting)  taking 
the  average  of  the  five  remaining  values,  we  locate  the  median  at 
11'714<  years. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  then  at  (11714  +  ^jc  =)  11818  years, 
the  position  found  b}^  the  method  of  moments. 

We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  construct  the  curve  without  the 
nse  of  any  moments.  This  is  of  great  importance,  for  in  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  locate  some  percentiles  (three  are  sutliciont) 
when  the  material  for  finding  even  the  first  moment  is  wanting. 

In  obtaining  the  equations  which  lead  to  such  a  "  cart-wheel " 
diagram  as  that  last  given,  Ave  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  one  q  or  p 
with  any  other  :  our  object  being  simply  to  find  the  values  of 
j,  c,  and  the  median  which  gives  the  best  fit,  there  is  no  rule  to  be 
given  except  that  of  convenience.  In  this  case  the  means  and  the 
median  are  justified  by  the  results.  It  is  best  not  to  take  narrow 
compartments,  and  to  place  little  reliance  on  the  extremes.  It  is 
not  the  least  advantage  of  the  method  that  the  extremes  are  not 
used  in  detail,  but  that  in  fact  they  can  be  reconstructed  from  the 
moans. 

We  have  now  to  show  how  to  fit  the  curve,  whose  constants  we 
have  evahiated,  to  the  observations.  To  this  we  emploj'  equations 
as  given  b}^  Professor  Edgeworth  on  p.  'S'26. 

Let  ^3  •  •  .  ^6  have  the  values  given  above.  Let  q^'  .  .  .  p^'  be 
the  values  they  should  have  to  give  exactly  the  median  11-714 
years.  Then  we  have  nine  equations  such  as  rga'  —  ^jc^s'-  = 
2714  =  Xj,  ...  cpi  +  fjf/V^  =  3-28l>  =  Y^,  the  numbers  repre- 
senting the  cori-esponding  distances  from  the  median;  I'cplaciug 
these  numbers  by  X3,  Xj.  .  .  .  Yg,  and  reversing  the  equation,  we 
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have 
table 


,       X       2.x 

c        ^  \  c 
as  follows  : — 


Y        "*     Y   * 

/'  =  —  —  -  ji  —  I  •     Then  we  can 
c        3    ,  c  / 


345 
form  a 


1            -     1      ■> 

i 

i 

e 

12    iU- 

-,ci;,i.'i.. 

?,^. 

Sqnares 
of 

Kunbera 
in 

Column  3 

+ 

yambersin 
Groups. 

D.f- 

^-'    Aaaoen 

ColumS 

MnltipKed 

Cohimn4, 

from 

Table 

Calco- 

Ob- 

ferences. 

Column  2. 

br  ±  ij. 

Ci',  ic. 

e.rtCt. 

!a:ed. 

serred. 

b 

4 

4 

X3 

=2^4 

1-452     2-118 

-     -237 

1^35? 

•4C'2 

52 

58 

6 

X: 

1-7U 

•917        Sil 

-    •'-."■! 

1-011 

■440 

217 

226 

9 

V 

•714 

•382  '     -146 

_     ■'.■lO 

•39S 

-213 

297 

29S 

I 

Y: 

•286 

•153 

-023 

-    ocia 

•150 

-084 

231 

235 

4 

T; 

1286 

-688 

•473 

-     -'j.^S 

-635 

•315 

Y3 

2286 

1-223 

1-496 

—     166 

1055 

•432 

1  -  ( 

- 

45 

42 

3 

Y. 

3286 

1-758  !  3-091 

-    -346 

1-412 

-477 

15 

13 

Y, 

4-286 

2-293     5258 

-    •589 

1-704 

■492 

5 

2 

3 

Y.. 

5-286 

2-828     7-948 

-    -896 

1-932 

■497 

3 

1 

- 

y^ 

The  misfit  is  3 '9  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  that  fonnd  by  the 
*'  moment "  method. 

The  diagram  is  drawn  with  these  constants,  but  the  diflBcnlty 
of  nsinz  the  numbers  referred  to  the  median  made  it  expedient 
to  calcnlate  the  theoretical  numbers  in  the  age-limits  directly.  In 
this  diagram  Y^  (the  area  to  t)  is  taken  as  the  oi-dinate,  and 
for  exactness  of  fit  the  observations  should  fall  exactly  on  the 
skew-curve. 
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Mr.  Booth's  Statistics  of  London  Wages. 

Mr.  Booth  gives  a  statement  of  tlie  Avages  of  75,000  adult  male 
wage  earners  in  London  as  under  (Life  and  Labour  of  the  People, 
vol.  ix,  p.  371)  ;  we  treat  them  by  the  percentile  method  : — 


Numbers. 

Per  Mille. 

r(r). 

r. 

Calculated 
as  below. 

Differences. 

Under  20.? 

20s. — 25* 

25.?.— 30# 

30*.— 35* 

35s.— 40* 

40*. — 45* 

Over  4<;* 

3,866 
13,108 
17,078 
16,818 
11,594 
6,568 
6,044 

52 
175 
227 

224 
154 

87-5 
80-5 

•448 
•237 
•046 

•178 
•332 
•419 

1152 
•530 
•082 

•326 
•680 
•992 

66 
154 
233 

225 

154 

87 

81 

1    +  14 

—  21 

+    6 

i    "^    " 
0 

-  '5 

1            ■' 

I       "^■^ 

The  unit  is  ^s. 

The  resulting  equations  for  x'  (c)  and  y'(%jc)  are- 


x'  := 

x'  = 

x'  = 


1-682  y'  +  1^61 
0^612  y'  +  2-23 

-  0^244  t/'  +  2-45 

-  1-006  y'  +  2-82 

-  1-672  y'  +  3-21 


These  lines  all  pass  near  the  point  (241,  0"41),  the  point  midway 
between  the  intersection  of  the  4th  with  the  1st  and  2nd.  Taking 
the  resulting  values  of  c  (2"41)  and  j  (0'255),  we  find  the  following 
six  values  for  the  distance  of  median  above  20s. : — 2^23,  2'16,  219, 
2*17,  2'17,  and  2'21.  Neglecting  extremes,  we  have  2-175,  equiva- 
lent 30'87s.     From  this  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  31  "95." 

With  so  large  a  value  of  j,  whose  square  is  not  here  negligible, 
it  was  found  that  the  method  of  reversion  used  in  the  last  example 
was  not  appropriate.  The  centre  of  gravity  and  the  modulus  were 
taken  as  above,  and  j  was  determined  afresh  as  0*24  by  the  median 
misfit  method.  The  numbers  so  found  are  given  above.  The  misfit 
is  4'3  per  cent.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  due  to  a  heaping  up 
of  the  observations  in  the  20s.  to  25s.  limit.  The  curve  is  shown 
on  the  adjoining  diagram. 


22  Mr.  Booth  gives  a  caution  against  accepting  these  figures  as  being  typical  of 
London  wages ;  loc.  cit. 
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Mr.  Booth's  Wage  Statistics. 

Sa-iue  horizontal  scale  and  same  area  as  English  Wage  Statistics. 
Average,  31  "9*.     Median,  30"9*.     Mode,  29*. 

Xormal  curve,  c  =  1 2'o5.y. 

Skew  curve  (j  =  '24)    ....  — — ^^ 
ObseiTations  x      x      x 


15.?.       20s.       25.?.    30s.  0      35.?.       40s.       45 


American  Wufje  Sfattscics.-^ 

Centre  of  gravity  is  $1"818,  modulus  §1"10.     The  value  of  j 
which  gives  the  best  fit  is  0'34 : — 


Calcu- 

Observed. 

Differ- 

ences. 

Below  ?  •71; 

62 

42 

+     20 

$  -75— Si-25 

194 

211 

-     17 

$1-25— 81-75 

272 

272 

_ 

$1-75— S2--5 

220 

231 

—     I  I 

$2-25— §2-75 

122 

128 

-      6 

§2-75— §3-25 

69 

44 

+    25 

S3-25-33-75 
53'75— ?4'25 
Above  $4' 25 


Calcu- 
lated. 


Observed. 


40  40 

16  29 

5  1 


Misfit 


Differ- 
ences. 


-    13 

+      4 


9-6% 


The  misfit  with  the  normal  curve  is  28  per  cent.  The  original 
elements  of  the  group  are  very  rough. 

Other  Wage  Statistics. 

The  separate  industries  dealt  with  in  the  wage  census  do  not 
for  the  most  part  fit  a  "  c,  j  "  curve  closely ;  several  show  two 
modes,  one  at  the  wages  of  skilled,  one  at  those  of  unskilled 
labour ;  others  show  the  great  mass  grouped  within  narrow  limits, 
in  others  the  numbers  tail  off  very  rapidy  below  the  mode,  and 
there  are  other  signs  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  number  of 
independent  causes,  but  that  the  groups  within  the  industries  are 
cori'elated.  One  group  at  least  supplies  a  good  example  of  the 
curve,  viz.,  stone  quarries : — 

2*  Compiled  from  the  Aid  rich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and 
Transportation,  1891. 
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Data. 

Calculated. 

Differences. 

Below  159. 

29 

27 

, 

15s. — 20s. 

155 

150 

5 

zos. — 25*. 

366 

378 

12 

2e.s. — 305. 

343 

343 

— 

30s.— 35*. 

105 

96 

9 

Data,      i  Calculated.  Differences. 


355.— 40*. 
Above  40*. 


Misfit        3-2% 


6*£;.9. 


j  =  — o'o6. 


Mr.  Rowntree's  statistics  of  wages  in  York, given  at  pp.359 — 361 
of  this  number,  do  not  yield  to  treatment  by  any  of  these 
methods.  Examination  of  them  shows  that  the  aggregate  is  made 
up  of  a  rather  small  number  of  groups  lying  near  particular 
wage  levels.  The  irregularity  thus  caused  is  partly  smoothed  by 
merging  them  in  one  heterogeneous  group,  but  not  suflBciently 
to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  c,  j  curve.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  separation  into  two  normal  groups,  which  the  aggregation 
at  20s.  and  at  30s.  renders  plausible,  breaks  down  in  the  actual 
work ;  the  groups  at  245.  and  405.  are  too  great  to  be  ignored. 
The  figures  supply  a  good  example  of  the  nature  of  the  raw 
material  with  which  wage  statistics  deal.  When  we  take  such 
large  and  varied  groups  as  those  treated  above,  the  number  of 
minor  irregularities  is  so  great,  and  the  centres  of  the  small 
groups  are  in  such  various  positions,  that  their  idiosyncrasies  are 
concealed,  and  the  c,  j  curve  is  more  nearly  obtained. 

Wages  of  Women  in  the  London  Printing  Trades}^ 


Below  zs. 
zs. —  4«. 
4-?. —  65. 
6*.—  8j. 
8s. — 10s. 

lOS.  —  I  2*. 

I  2.?. 14-?. 

14-?. 16*. 

i6s. — 185. 


Observa- 

tions. 

Calculated. 

Differeuces. 

1 

4 

3 

17 

15 

2 

41 

32 

9 

68 

63 

5 

92 

105 

13 

131 

142 

1 1 

174 

164 

10 

177 

161 

16 

131 

130 

1 

Observa- 
tinus. 


'  Calculated. 


18*. 20*. 

20*.  —  ZZ-1. 

22*. 24*. 

24*.  —  26*. 

26*. 28*. 

28*. — 30*. 
30*.— 32*. 


72 

55 

17 

11 

6 

4 

1 


998 


90 
52 
25 
11 

4 

1 
0 

Misfit 


Differences. 


10-5% 


c  =  6"]6^s.     Average  13/8.  j  =  0;  that  is,  the  curve  is  sjmnietrical. 

There  were  also  two  earning  from  323.  to  34c'.  per  week,  and 
one  from  365.  to  38s.  It  seems  legitimate  to  exclude  these,  and 
also  most  of  those  above  28s.,  as  probably  being  forewomen, 
and  not  belonging  to  this  group.  Noticing  that  the  greater 
differences  are  in  the  larger  groups,  and  that  we  are  only  dealing 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  not  independent  observa- 
tions, we  find  that  the  misfit  is  not  greater  than  we  should  reason- 
ably expect. 

**  From  the  results  of  an  investigation,  soon   to  be  published,  1  y  a  Speciar' 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council, 
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Same  horizontal  scale  and  area  as  in  the  other  wage  diagrams. 
Normal  curve  .     Modulus,  6-764.?.     j  =  0.     Average,  13*.  8d. 

Wages  of  women  in  tlie  London  printing  trades     x      x      x  . 


0  is.  lOjr.        15, 


Other  Groups. 

Number  and  ages  of  cbildren  in  the  6tli  grade  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  S.  Louis,  Missouri : — •' 


Ages. 

Numbers. 

Ciilculated 
Numbers. 

Differences. 

Ages. 

Numbers. 

Calculated 
Numbers. 

Differeuces. 

10—11  .... 
11—12  .... 
12-13  .... 
13—14  .... 

26 
201 
673 

1,001 

739 

310 

80 

181 
208 
670 
1,007 
739 
309 
77 

7^ 
7 
3 
6 
0 
1 
3 

17—18... 
18—19.... 
19—20.... 

13 
1 
1 

16 
0 

3 
i 

1 

14—15  .... 
15—16  .... 
16"— 17  .... 

3,045 

ro'5  % 

c  =  1-688  (years),  j  =  0085.     Average  13-667  years. 

If  y>e  omit  the  abnormal  student  over  19  years,  and  apply 
Professor  Karl  Pearson's  test,  we  find  that  -vve  should  obtain  so 
close  a  fit  from  a  random  selection  of  3,045  cases  belonging  to  the 
curve  chosen  oidy  once  in  eleven  trials  ;  for  in  bis  notation  «'  =  10, 
X=  =  4,  P  =  0-91. 

For  the  application  of  the  skew  curve  to  observations,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  apply  the  method  of  moments  to  the  calculation 

"  Loc.  cit. 
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of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  c ;  if  the  belts  are  not  too  wide,  nor 
the  tails  too  long,  j  is  then  best  determined  by  the  method  of 
"  median  misfit."  The  percentile  method,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  used  when  owing  to  incompleteness  or  faulty  tabulation  the 
moments  are  likely  to  be  erroneous,  while  some  pei"centiles  are 
known  accurately.  The  labour  of  constructing  the  "  cart-wheel  " 
diagram  is  light,  and  the  diagram  at  once  shows  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  proceed  further,  and  which  are  the  groups  that  will 
not  come  into  the  curve.  The  constants  are  determined  without 
difficulty  by  this  method,  but  on  the  whole  the  numerical  work  is 
nearly  as  heavy  as  in  the  moment  method,  and  there  is  an 
additional  difficulty  in  fitting  the  curve  to  the  observations. 

Section  II. — Corresponding  to  A  2  above. 

Separation  of  Groitps  into  tico  Normal  Curves.     English  Wage 

Statistics. 

The  nonic  equation  determining  the  separation,  according  to 
Professor  Karl  Pearson's  method,  has  two  real  roots. 


Second  Separation. 

Together. 

Observations. 

Centre 

235.  8i. 
786 

3U10,/. 

2U 

Differences. 

Contents  of  group... 

3 

35 

182 

322 

198 

42 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 
23 
53 
65 
46 
21 

3 

36 
186 
345 
251 
107 
49 
21 

1 

24. 
215 
336 
242 
116 

42 

24 

MisBt 

1  0*. 1  c* 

1  CS. iCS 

-7 
9 
9 
9 
7 
3 

2c;5. — JOS 

35*.— 40* 

Above  40* 

7-8% 

The    normal    cui'ves    and    that    compounded    by  adding    their 
ordinates  are  shown  for  each  separation  in  the  diagram. 
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&2 


O 


a 


©Mr* 

S      £ 
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The  misfit  with  the  best  normal  curve  was  22  per  cent.  ;  witli 
be.st  "  c,  j  "  carve  it  was  4*2  per  cent.  These  results  would  be 
expected  if  the  group  of  wage  earners  dealt  with  was  in  the  main 
composed  of  two  groups:  one,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  witli 
an  average  wage  of  22s.  yl.,  that  of  unskilled,  or  partly  .skilled,  or 
unspecialised  labour ;  the  rest  with  an  average  wage  of  29s.  6*^/., 
that  of  skilled  labour;  while  in  addition  to  these  there  was  an 
intermediate  detachment  not  belonging  strictly  to  either  group. 

The  American  wage  statistics,  which  give  a  misfit  of  2 7 '6  per 
cent,  with  the  normal  curve,  and  9'6  per  cent,  with  the  "c,j" 
carve,  can  be  split  into  normal  curves  with  resulting  misfit  15  per 
cent,  thus : — 


The  shot  marks  instanced  by  Merriman  as  an  example  of 
normal  distribution,  but  shown  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  to  be 
far  from  fitting  the  normal  curve,  have  been  treated  in  v^arious 
ways. 

The  c,  j  curve  does  not  give  a  good  fit.  But,  by  Professor 
Edgeworth's  method  (Statistical  Journal,  March,  1899,  p.  133), 
the  group  can  be  split  into  two  normal  groups  if  we  assume  that 
they  have  equal  moduli. 

Using  his  notation,  fin  =  2-i86,  /(.  =  '104,  /«i  =  15-793  ;  hence 
X,  =  8-241. 

The  root  of  the  cubic  in  Q  is  M77.  Hence  71  =  1-110, 
\'io\  =  1-060,  zi  =  -490,  Zi  =  -510.      Taking  the  boundary  of   the 
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first  belt  as  origin,  and  tlie  breadth  of  a  belt  as  unity,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  all  is  at  5-982  and  of  the  parts  at  4922  and  7-092  ; 
and  "vve  have  the  followina'  table  : — 


Centre  4  9. 

Centre?  1. 

Tojetlier. 

Oljservations. 
1 

Differences. 

lu  1st  belt    ... 

0 

0 

0 

I 

„  2ncl    „      .. 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

„  3rd    „      .. 

21 

0 

21 

10 

I  I 

„  4th    „      .. 

84 

2 

86 

89 

3 

,,  5th    „ 

162 

15 

177 

190 

13 

„  6th    ., 

153 

67 

220 

212 

S 

„  7lh    „      ... 

71 

146 

217 

204 

13 

„  8th    „      . 

15 

15fi 

171 

193 

18 

„  9th    „      ... 

2 

81 

83 

79 

4 

„  10th  „      .. 

0 

21 

21 

16 

5 

„  11th  „      .... 

0 

2 

2 

Misfit 

0 

• 

/   0  /.J 

By  Professor  Karl  Pearson's  test  as  close  a  fit  as  this  would  be 
obtained  about  once  in  three  times  if  the  observations  were  of  a 
group  taken  at  random  from  an  infinite  group  belonging-  to  the 
assumed  formula. 


IL—Noles  on  Life-Tahles}     B;/  T.  E.  Haywahd,  M.B. 

I.N  order  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the  amount  of 
difference  in  E.,,.  values  due  to  different  methods  of  calculation,  an 
extended  Life-Table  has  been  worked  oat  for  England  and  Wales 
(males)  from  the  data  for  1881-90,  by  means  of  Dr.  Farr's  methods^ 
as  used  by  him  for  the  English  Life-Table  for  18:^8-54. 

The  results  so  obtained  are  set  down  below  in  column  (a). 
They  indicate  mean  after-lifetime  expressed  in  years. 

In  column  (b)  aie  given  the  corresponding  values  as  found  in 
the  Life-Table  officially  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fiffij- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  liegistrar-Gencral ,  part  1. 

In  column  (c)  are  noted  the  differences  of  (a)  from  (h)  : — 


•  ThLs  piipor  is  an  aildcnduin  to  the  paper  ])ubli.shcd  in  tlie  Juvrual  of  the 
JRoi/al  iStatislicut  6'oci(/^  for  December,  1901  (wl.  l.viv,  p.  636). 
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Age. 

(a.) 

1 

(c.) 

(/.'.) 

0'.) 

0  

43-97 

i        43-66 

+  0-31 

43-28 

+  0-69 

5  

52-47 

52-75 

-  0-28 

52-24 

+  0-23 

10  

48-94 

4900 

-0-06 

48-59 

-f  0-35 

15  

44-62 

1        44-47 

+  015 

44-28 

+  0-34 

25  

36-57 

36-28 

+  0-29 

35  

29-11 

28-91 

+  0-20 

45  

22-28 

2206 

+  0-22 

55  

16-01 

15-74 

+  0-27 

• 

65  

10-61 

10-31 

+  0-30 

75  

6-51 

610 

+  0-41 

85  

3-87 

1          3-29 

-1-  0-58 

95  

2-34 

1-72 

+  0-62 

In  column  (6')  the  amended  values  of  Eq,  E5,  Eio,  and.  E,3  are 
given,  which,  were  obtained  by  the  extended  method  described  in 
the  Jonriial  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  September  and 
December,  1899.  See  fig.  16,  p.  689,  and  the  table  on  p.  691, 
vol.  Ixii. 

In  column  (c^)  are  given  the  differences  of  the  values  in  column 
(a)  from  the  values  in  column  (&'). 

The  values  in  column  (a)  having  been  arrived  at  by  approxi- 
mately the  same  methods  as  those  which  were  emplo3'ed  for 
working  out  the  Official  Life-Tables  for  1838-54  and  for  1871-80, 
they  may  be  used  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  three 
Life-Tables. 

At  the  same  time  another  comparison  may  be  made  between 
three  Life-Tables  worked  out  from  the  same  data  by  the  modified 
short  method,  which  was  described  in  the  Jour)ial  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  for  September,  1899. 

In  the  following  table  columns  (a)  give  the  E.i,.  values  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Farr's  extended  method,  columns  (b)  give  the 
cori'esponding  values  worked  out  by  the  modified  short  method, 
and  columns  (c)  give  the  differences  of  (a)  from  (h)  : — 


England  and 

Wales 

[Male.s). 

Age. 

1838-54. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

(a.) 

(l.) 

(-•) 

{a.) 

{h.) 

ic.) 

{"■) 

{b.) 

(-•) 

0 

39-91 

"39-31 

+  0  60 

41-35 

41-00 

+  0-35 

43-97 

43-32 

-t-  0-65 

5 

49-71 

49-39 

+  0-32 

50-87 

50-49 

+  0-38 

52-47 

52-30 

+  0-17 

10 

47-05 

46-60 

+  0-45 

47  60 

47-13 

+  0-47 

48-94 

48-65 

+  0-20 

15 

4318 

42-76 

+  0-42 

43-41 

42-97 

+  0-44 

44-62 

44-33 

+  0-29 

25 

36-12 

35-99 

+  0-23 

35-68 

35-42 

+  0-26 

36-57 

36-34 

+  0-23 

35 

29-40 

29-26 

+  014 

28-64 

28-40 

+  0-24 

2911 

2887 

-f-  0-24 

45 

22-76 

22-59 

+  0-17 

2207 

21-88 

+  019 

22-28 

22-04 

+  0-24 

55 

16-45 

16-19 

+  0-26 

15-95 

1566 

+  0  29 

16-01 

15-71 

+  0-30 

65 

10-82 

10-46 

+  0-36 

10-55 

1021 

+  0-34 

10-61 

10-24 

+  0-37 

75 

6-49 

604 

+  0-45 

6-?4 

5-91 

-1-  0-43 

6-51 

6-06 

+  0-45 

85 

3-73 

3-32 

+  0-41 

3-56 

3-15 

+  0-41 

387 

332 

+  0  55 

95 

2-17 

1-75 

+  0-42 

2-01 

1-57 

+  0-44 

2-34 

1-72 

-1-  0  62 

2  A  2 
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The  preceding  table  shows  liow  the  results  for  each  period 
differ  from  each  other  when  obtained  by  two  different  methods. 

It  remains  now  to  show  how  the  Ex  values  of  the  three  periods 
differ  from  each  other,  and  how  closely  these  differences  approxi- 
mate, by  contrasting  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  (1)  the  differences  of  1873-80 
from  1838-54,  and  (2)  the  differences  of  1881-90  from  1871-80,  in 
each  case  by  comparing  the  values  of  columns  (a)  and  those  of 
columns  (h)  in  the  preceding  table. 


Differences  of  1871-80  from  1838-o4-. 

Differences  of  1881-90  from  1871-80. 

Age. 

(a.) 

(b.) 

(a.) 

(h.) 

0 

+  1-44 
+  1-16 
+  0-55 
+  0-23 

-  0-44 
-0-76 
-0-69 

-  0-50 

-  0-27 

-  015 

-  017 
-016 

+  1-69 
+  1-10 
+  0  53 
+  0-21 
+  0-57 

-  0-86 
-0-71 
-0-53 

-  0-25 
-013 
-0]7 

-  018 

-f  2-62 
+  1-60 
+  1-34 
+  1-21 
+  0-89 
-1-  0-47 
+  0-21 
+  006 
+  0-06 
+  017 
+  0-31 
+  0  33 

+  2-32 
+  1-81 

10 

15  

+  1-52 
+  1-36 

25    

+  0-92 

35           

+  0-47 

45         

+  016 

.55 

+  005 

f55             

+  003 

75 

85    

+  0-15 
+  0-17 

95 

+  015 

The  calculations  for  the  p^-  values  in  column  (h)  of  the  table  on 
p.  637  of  the  Journal  for  December,  1901,  were  inadvertently 
made  without  correcting  the  death  numbers  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation figures.  The  death  numbers  should  have  been  taken  for  the 
years  1838-54  in  each  case.     The  po  value  remains  correct. 


Corrigendum. 
The  corrected  table  should  be  : — 


Po- 

Pi- 

■J'-.i- 

Pa- 


Dr.  Farr's  Values  («)• 

Corrected  Values  (h). 

Differences  of  (»)  from  (b). 

0-83640 

0-83106 

+  0-00534 

0-93570 

093423 

+  0-00147 

096451 

0-96358 

+  0-00093 

0  97615 

0-97539 

+  0-00076 

0-98218 

098194 

+  000024 

The  corrected  px  values  have  been  used  in  working  out  the  Eq 
value  (6)  for  1838-54  given  in  the  second  of  the  preceding  tables. 

The  following  diagram  is  intended  to  geometrically  illustrate 
Mr.  A.  C.  Waters'  new  method  of  calculating  mean  population 
numbers." 


-  See  JovnuiJ  of  the  Soyal  Statistlcnl  Soc'uti/,  vol.  Ixiv,  part  il,  p.  293,  and 
part  iii,  p.  43  I. 
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Qi  and  Qi,  the  total  population  numbers  for  the  whole  countiy 
at  two  successive  censuses,  are  represented  i*espectivelj  by  the 
ordinates  ab  and  cd,  which  are  erected  at  the  extremities  of  a 
base  line  divided  into  yearly  divisions  0  to  10. 

ab  is  assumed  to  change  to  cd  in  geometrical  progression,  and 
the  curve  from  b  to  d  is  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  the 
intermediate  ordinates. 

In  order  to  make  adjustment  for  the  non-coincidence  of  the 
intercensal  period  with  ten  calendar  years,  the  base  line  is  pro- 
duced to  the  left  for  one-fortieth  part  of  its  length,  corresponding 
to  a  fourth  part  of  a  year,  and  from  the  point  marked  —  j  the 
ordinate  In  is  erected  to  meet  the  curve  continued  to  the  left  from 
b  to  11.  At  the  point  of  the  base  line  marked  9|  the  ordinate  gh 
is  erected  to  meet  the  curve  nbd  at  h. 


hi  :=  ab  X 


cr- 


and  gh  z=  cd  x 


©"■• 


The  true  mean  of  all  the  ordinates  between  (and  including) 
In  and  gh  is  represented  to  scale  by  ef^  erected  from  the  base  line 


^/  = 


cd  —  ab 


qh  —  In 


C^-  ■- 


ab 


log. 


.9^ 
In 
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at  the  point  marked  4|,  and  tlie  true  "  ^-ears  of  life  "  (or  ten  times 
the  mean  population  uamber)  are  measured  by  the  parallelogram 
hpg,  which  is  equal  to  the  area  bounded  by  the  base  line  —  j  to  9f , 
by  the  ordinates  In  and  gh,  and  the  curve  from  n  to  h. 

The  magnitude  of  Pi,  some  selected  pai-t  of  Qi,  is  measured  by 
ale,  and  cq  represents  Po  the  corresponding  part  of  Q2. 

It  is  assumed  that  —  changes  to  —  i^^  arithmetical  progression. 

ab  °  cd 

The  true  "  years  of  life  "  for  tbe  selected  part  will  be  measured 
by  the  area  bounded  below  by  the  base  line  from  —  j  to  9f ,  by  the 
ordinates  Im  and  gi  at  the  sides,  and  above  by  the  curve  mkji, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  constructed  by  plotting  out  the  proportion 
of  the  part  to  the  whole  in  each  of  the  ordinates  from  In  to  gh. 

The  method  which  has  been  desci'ibed  as  that  of  "  mean  pro- 
portions "  assumes  the  ej,  the  part  of  ef  which  is  intercepted  b}' 
the  curve  in?:ji,  is  the  mean  height  of  all  the  ordinates  of  this 
curve,  and  measures  the  "years  of  life"  for  the  selected  part  by 
the  parallelogram  Irsg. 

This  assumption,  however,  in  most  cases,  and  especially  in  such 
an  extreme  case  as  that  represented  in  the  diagram,  is  not  correct, 
and  the  true  area,  as  defined  above,  will  be  accurately  measured 
in  all  cases  by  Mr.  Waters'  new  method. 


Numerical  Illustration. 

In  the  diagram  let 

ah  =  1,000  and  cd  -  4,000. 
ah  =     200  and  cq  =  1,600. 

.•.^  =  i         and£i  =  |. 
ah  cd 

Then  ej  =  570,  but  the  mean  height  of  all  the  ordinates 
betAveeu  hn  and  gi  =  663. 

]f  the  diagram  were  reconstructed  so  that  the  proportions  of 
the  part  to  the  whole  at  the  two  censuses  are  reversed,  and 
ak  =  I  ftb  =  400,  and  cq  =  ^  cd  =  800,  by  the  method  of  "  mean 
proportions  "  ej  would  again  measure  570,  but  the  true  mean  of  all 
the  ordinates  between  hn  and  gi  would  measure  591. 
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Til. —  Wage-'i  iu  YorJc  in  1899.     From  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree's 
investigations.     Commiinicated  bj  A.  L.  Bowley,  M.A. 

Frcim  p.  27  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  "Poverty"  we  find  that  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  he  made  an  estimate  of  the  earnings 
of  all  the  wage-earners  in  York,  not  including  domestic  servants. 
To  use  Mr.  Rowntree's  own  words  the  basis  of  his  estimate  was  as 
follows  : — "  In  all  cases  in  assessing  Avages,  allowance  has  been 
made  for  short  time,  including-  public  holidays  not  paid  for,  also 
for  overtime  and  cost  of  tools  ;  this  allowance  being  based  on 
information  supplied  by  ti'ade  union  secretaries,  by  masters,  and 
by  the  workers  themselves.  No  uniform  allowance  has  been  made 
for  loss  of  wages  through  illness,  but  in  the  estimates  of  short  time 
some  allowajice  under  this  head  has  been  made.  Working  upon 
these  lines,  the  earnings  of  every  Avage-earner  have  either  been 
ascertained  or  carefully  estimated." 

These  figui'es  are  not  published  in  detail  in  the  book,  but 
merged  in  family  incomes  and  grouped  together.  Mr.  Rowntree, 
however,  in  answer  to  a  request,  has  caused  the  statements  of  all 
adult  male  wage-earners  to  be  extracted  from  his  material,  and 
the  result  is  given  in  the  following  table.  On  his  basis  the  wage 
given  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  52  to  give  the  annual  eai-nings. 
The  figures  are  estimates,  and  in  some  cases  estimates  only  to  the 
nearest  round  number;  thus  "in  many  of  the  skilled  trades  the 
average  weekly  wages  approximate  to  305.,  in  some  cases  being 
i$.  or  2s.  more,  in  others  is.  or  25.  less,"  and  in  such  cases  the 
wages  were  entered  as  30*-.  It  seemed  best  to  publish  the  table  as 
it  stands,  rather  than  to  attempt  grouping  in  5s.  limits ;  analysis 
of  the  table  soon  shows  the  necessary  corrections.  Young  men 
not  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  all  under  eighteen  years  are 
excluded,  except  one  blacksmith  at  18s.,  who,  though  an  apprentice, 
is  the  main  wage-earner  of  his  household. 

All  wages  as  great  as  25*.,  but  less  than  26s.  are  entered  in  the 
25s.  column,  and  so  on  :  but  as  most  of  the  wages  were  originally 
given  in  shillings,  the  average  of  each  column  is  little  greater 
than  the  whole  number  of  shillings  in  the  heading.  The  average 
of  the  whole  is  about  26s.  6tZ. ;  the  median  25s.  gd.,  the  quartiles 
20s.  and  31.S.  The  mai"ked  grouping  near  245.  and  30s.  is  very 
noticeable,  indicating  that  the  gap  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour  is  more  perceptible  in  York  than  in  London,  or  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.' 

The  following  were  the  standard  rates,  chiefly  those  recognised 
by  certain  trade  unions,  in  York  in  1899.-  Bricklayers  and 
plasterers  gd.  an  hour,  53  hours  in  summer,  47  in  winter  ;  masons, 
gd.,  49^  hours,  44^  hours;  carpenters  and  joiners,  S-d.,  53  hours 
throughout;    slaters,    S^d.,    plumbers,    Sd.,    53    hours,   47   hours; 

'  See  p.  349  atUe. 

^  "Standard  Time  Rate?:,"  Labour  Department,  Cd-.317,  1900. 
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painters,  ']<].,  53  hours,  44  hours  ;  builder's  laboui-ers,  61I.  Turners, 
titters,  smiths,  millwrig-hts,  coppersmiths,  brassfinishers  (A.S.E.) 
326\,  54 hours;  ironfounders  30.*.,  53  hours.  Boilermakers, angle-iron 
smiths,  37.?. ;  platers  and  rivetters,  36s.  ;  holdere-up,  27,*.,  53  hours. 
Printers'  compositors,  jobbing  and  weekly  papers,  3i.«.,  morning- 
news,  38.9.,  evening  news,  31s.  Bookbinders  and  machine  rulers, 
3  IS.  Cabinetmakers,  305.  Gasworkers,  per  12  hours  shift,  5.*.  T^d. 
day,  4s.  gJ.  night  Police,  24s.  to  32.9.  These  may  be  xisefully 
compared  with  the  table  when  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the 
method  of  its  compilation. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  notes  sent  with  the  table :  Confectioners. — 
Some  of  these  are  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  workers ;  a  skilled  worker  receives 
a  good  wage.  Engine  drivers. — The  wages  vary  chiefly  according  as  employment 
is  on  goods,  passenger,  or  express  trains.  Painters. — Those  earning  less  than  245. 
are  labourers  or  only  partly  skilled;  those  at  30s.  or  more  are  foremen,  or  men 
with  responsibility.  Other  huilding  trades. — The  low  paid  men  are  labourers  or 
men  who,  without  being  apprenticed,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  and 
receive  a  wage  greater  than  that  of  an  unskilled  labourer.  Blacksmiths. — The 
higher  wages  arc  for  piece  work;  those  under  28s.  for  "improvers."  Porters. — 
The  usual  wage  for  a  railway  porter  is  1 7*.  to  20s.  a  week ;  but  porters  working 
on  the  passenger  platform,  when  working  at  day,  "  consider  it  a  very  poor  week 
when  they  do  not  double  this  sum  by  tips."  The  men  with  wages  ranging  from 
i8*.  to  24s.  per  week  are  "goods"  porters,  and  get  no  tips.  Mailway  works. — 
Under  this  heading  are  classed  together  all  kinds  and  grades  of  workers,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them,  as  many 
labourers,  although  they  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  are  doing  practically 
skilled  work,  though  at  a  lower  wage  than  the  man  who  has  served  his  apprentice- 
ship. 
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IV. — Beport  on  the  Agricultural  Beturns  for  1901. 

The  annual  volume  of  tlie  Agricultural  Beturns  for  1901  has 
been  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
(Cd-1121).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  information  contained 
therein  has  been  again  to  some  extent  increased,  the  tables  of  the 
new  volume  noAv  numbering  138.  The  usual  particulars  as  to  the 
acreage  and  produce  of  ci'ops  and  number  of  live  stock  in  Great 
Britain  which  have  been  previously  issued  to  the  public  by  instal- 
ments at  various  periods  as  the  returns  were  completed,  are  given 
in  detail  in  this  parliamentary  publication  for  permanent  record. 
The  other  sections  comprise  statistics  of  the  prices  of  corn  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  the  weather  of  the  British  Isles  in 
the  past  season,  the  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  at  the 
markets,  scheduled  under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of 
Cattle)  Act,  the  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
ii  series  of  tables  embodying  the  latest  available  information  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  various  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
and  of  foreign  countries. 

In  his  introductory  report,  Major  Craigie  states  that  the  figures 
relating  to  crop  areas  and  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  Avere  com- 
piled from  514,635  separate  schedules,  representing  holdings  of 
more  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  from  10,985  supplementary 
schedules  from  owners  of  live  stock  who  either  occupied  no  agi'i- 
cultural  land  or  whose  holdings  did  not  exceed  one  acre. 

The  total  extent  of  land  and  water  in  Great  Britain  stands  at 
56,786,000  acres,  and  of  this  surface  nearly  13  million  acres 
represent  the  estimated  area  of  mountain  and  heath  land,  which  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  As  a  further  area  of  2,726,000  acres  in  great  Britain  is 
estimated  to  be  occupied  by  woods  and  plantations,  while  the  total 
ac]'eage  of  crops  and  giuss  returned  at  the  present  time  as  culti- 
vated amounts  to  32,417,000  acres,  it  follows  that  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

Allusion  is  again  made  to  the  decline  of  arable  cultivation  as 
forming  the  most  distinctive  movement  of  the  later  years  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  varying  intensity,  in  different  localities,  of 
this  movement  is  indicated.  In  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
the  change  from  the  period  1867-71  to  1897-1901  is  shown  thus: — 


Arable  .^rea 

ill 

1867-71. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Total 

Cultivated  Area. 

Arable  Area 

in 
1897-1901. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Total 

Cultivated  Area. 

England 

Wulce 

Acres. 

13,511,000 

1,074,000 

3,388,000 

Per  cent. 

43 
76 

Acres. 
11,415,000 
897,000 
3,498,000 

Per  cent. 
46 

71 

Scotlimd 

Great  Britain 

17,973,000 

CO           '  ir.  Rinnnn     i          a  a 

'       ' 
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Turning  to  the  special  features  of  tlie  1901  figures,  ^lajor 
•Ci'aigie  observes  that  the  diminution  by  144,000  acx'es,  or  nearly 
8  per  cent.,  of  the  wheat  area  in  Great  Britain,  following  upon 
similar  losses  of  156,000  acres  and  101,000  acres  respectively  in 
the  two  years  immediately  preceding,  has  reduced  the  acreage 
]iractically  to  the  level  of  1890,  a  year  in  which,  with  the  single 
•t-xception  of  1895,  the  smallest  breadtli  of  wheat  land  was 
recorded  in  Great  Britain. 

By  adding  to  the  statistics  collected  for  Great  Britain  the 
figures  supplied  for  Ireland,  and  also  those  furnished  for  the 
•Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  following  total  areas 
tbi'  tlie  United  Kingdom  are  arrived  at : — 


United  Kingdom. 


1899. 


Area  under  all  crops  and  grass      47,796,000 


Permanent  pastiu'e 
Arable  land    


■Corn  crops 

Green  crops    

•Clover  and  rotation  grasses 

Flax 

Hops    

•Small  fruit 

Bare  fallow 


28,092,000 
19,704,000 


8,804,000 

4,274,000 

6,115,000 

35,000 

52,000 

77,000 

347,000 


1900. 


Acres. 
47,795.000 


28,267,000 
19,528,000 


8,708,000 

4,301,000 

6,025,000 

48,000 

51,000 

79,000 

316,000 


1901. 


Acres. 
47,761,000 

28,374,000 
19,387,000 


8,477,000 

4,231,000 

6,141,000 

56,000 

51,000 

81,000 

350,000 


By  a  similar  process  the  estimated  total  pi-oduction  in  the 
United.  Kingdom  of  the  pi-incipal  crops  is  shown  to  be  as 
under : — 


Crops. 


1899. 


Oats 

Barley 

Wheat 

Potatoes  

Turnips  

Mangold 

Hay  (all  sorts) 


Qrs. 

20,767,000 

9,317,000 

8,408,000 


1900. 


Qrs. 

20,642,000 

8,568,000 

6,790,000 


1901. 


Qrs. 

20,147,000 

8,455,000 

6,741,000 


Tons. 

5,837,000 
20,370,000 

7,604,000 
12,898,000 

Tons. 

4,577,000 
28,387,000 

9,650,000 
13,742,000 

Tons. 

7,043,000 
25.298,000 

9,226,000 
11,358,000 

The  results  of  the  corn  harvest  of  1901  were  generally 
unsatisfactory,  although  the  wheat  crop  gave  a  better  return  than 
was  at  first  anticipated,  and  pi-oved,  eventually,  above  the  average. 
A  deficiency  of  turnips  was  only  partially  redeemed  by  a  good 
yield  of  mangolds,  while  the  hay  crop,  both  from  clover  and 
jneadows,  was  unusually  .short.     Almost  the  only  set  off  to  these 
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unfavourable  features  of  the  past  year  was  a  heavy  crop  of 
potatoes,  and,  in  the  limited  area  affected,  a  large  yield  of  hops. 
The  relative  position  of  the  year's  crops  to  those  of  each  of  tlie 
preceding  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Turnips 

Hay 

H;,y 

"Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

and 
Swedes. 

(Clover). 

(Permanent 
Grass). 

Year. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

1891-191J0, 

1891-1900, 

1891-1900, 

1891-1900, 

1891-1900, 

1891-1900. 

1891-1900, 

29-93 
BusheH 

Bushels 

38-47 
Busliela 

5-85  Tons 

12-89  Tons 

27-56Cwts. 

22-20  Cwts. 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

=    lOO. 

=    lOO. 

=  ICX3. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

1891  .... 

104 

103 

101 

98 

103 

lot 

106 

'92  .... 

88 

104 

101 

99 

110 

93 

86 

'93  .... 

87 

87 

93 

113 

103 

68 

57 

'94  .... 

103 

104 

108 

95 

105 

118 

129 

'95  .... 

88 

96 

96 

114 

100 

98 

86 

'96  .... 

113 

102 

96 

108 

96 

88 

79 

'97  .... 

97 

99 

100 

88 

109 

105 

113 

'98  .... 

116 

108 

106 

107 

93 

122 

132 

'99  .... 

109 

103 

101 

96 

72 

100 

103 

1900  .... 

95 

95 

99 

83 

110 

105 

110 

1901  .... 

103 

94 

96 

109 

95 

92 

75 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  enumerated  on 
4th  June,  1901,  showed  a  general  decline  on  the  preceding  year, 
the  only  exception  being  among  horses,  which  displayed  a  slight 
increase  of  i  per  cent. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  average  price  in  1901  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  at  each  of  the  markets  scheduled  under  the  Corn 
Returns  Act,  1882,  as  well  as  the  prices  in  England  and  Wales  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  Major  Craigie  notes  that  while  the  price  of 
wheat  remained  unusually  steady  during  the  past  year,  the  prices 
of  barley  and  oats  showed  a  slight  rise.  The  substitution  of  the 
prices  of  1901  for  those  of  189-i  in  the  computation  of  the  septen- 
nial tithe  average  resulted  in  a  slight  increase,  for  the  first  time 
since  1877,  in  the  yearly  value  of  tithe  rent-chai-ge. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  general  course  of  corn  prices 
in  recent  years  in  this  counti'y,  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
values  prevailing  in  two  neighbouring  countries,  as  under : — 


Period. 

England. 
Per  Qr. 

France. 
Per  Qr. 

Belgium. 
Per  Qr. 

Period. 

England. 
Per  Qr. 

France. 
Per  Qr. 

Belgium. 
Per  Qr. 

1872-76 

'77-81 
'82-86 

^>.      d. 
52     7 
47     4 
37     3 

*.    d. 

52   11 
51     9 
41     5 

s.      d. 
54     2 
50     9 
39     2 

1887-91... 
'92-96... 
'97-1901 

s.      d. 
32     7 
25     9 

28     8 

«.     d. 
43     9 
35  11 

38     4 

s.  d. 
34  8 
27  2 
30     5 

As  regards  prices  of  commodities  other  than  corn,  the  figures 
ascertained  from  returns  made  under  the  Weighing  of  Cattle  Act 
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are  utilised,  and  the  following  comparison  is  made  of  the  average 
price  per  cwt.  live  weight  of  prime  cattle  in  Gx-eat  Britain  for  each 
month  of  the  past  thi-ee  years  : — 


1901. 


.  d. 

January  j  3G  2 

35  10 

36  0 
36  0 
36  0 

June    I  36  4 


February 
March . 
April    . 
May. 


19(X). 

1899. 

A",     d. 

.V.       d. 

37     2 

34     6 

36     8 

34     8 

36     0 

34  10 

35  10 

35     2 

37     4 

35     6 

39     2 

37     0 

Montlis. 


July  

August  .... 
September 
October...., 
November, 
December  , 


1901. 

1900.   1 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

36    4 

38     8 

36    0 

37     8 

35     6 

36  10  i 

35     2 

36     2 

35     4 

36     0 

36     6 

36     8 

1899. 

.s.  d. 
37  0 
35    6 


34 
34 
35 
37 


The  figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural 
produce  have  been  re-arranged  in  the  tabular  portion  of  this  Year 
Book,  and  are  given  in  fuller  detail  thaii  previously,  and  Major 
Craigie,  in  discussing  the  souices  of  our  dead  meat  supplies,  makes 
a  somewhat  interesting  comparison  of  the  relative  proportion  and 
growth  of  the  imports  coming  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions  respectively.  This  dead  meat  trade  in  the  aggregate 
has  rapidly  increased  of  late  years,  and  now  represents  49^  lb.  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with 
27  lb.  in  1893.  The  annual  average  credited  to  the  chief  Foreign 
sources  of  supply  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  varied  as  under  : — 


Period. 

United  States 
of  America. 

Argentina. 

Denmiirk. 

Holland. 

Total  from  these 
Countries. 

1881-85.... 

'86-90.... 

'91-95... 

'96-1900 
1901  

Tons. 
232,000 
254,000 
309,000 
435,000 
524,000 

Tons. 
2,000 
17,000 
32,000 
61,000 
108,000 

Tons. 

4,000 
22,000 
42,000 
63,000 
63,000 

Tons. 

7,000 
12,000 
21,000 
41,000 
50,000 

Tons. 
245,000 
305,000 
404,000 
600,000 
745,000 

From  British  Possessions   the  receipts  of    dead  meat  durino- 
the  same  periods  have  averaged  as  follows  : — 


Period. 


1881-85  ... 

'86-90  ... 

'91-95  ... 

'96-1903 
1901 


Ciinada. 


Tons. 

11,003 
18,000 
16,000 
34,000 
30,000 


7,000 
37,000 
70,000 
46,000 


New  Zealand. 


Tons. 


17,000 


30,000 
51,000 
75,000 
87,000 


Tons. 

28,000 

55,oco 

104,000 

179,000 

163,000 


Applying  a  similar  mode  of  analysis  to  the  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  expressed  as  grain,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  receipts 
from  British  Possessions  during  the  past  seven  years  were  as 
under : — 
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Year. 

1 

India. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Total  Bnf.sli. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

1895  

.      440,000 

255,000 

179,000 

!         — 

874,000 

'96  

.      106,000 

315,000 

— 

— 

4ii,0cc 

'97  

.1       29,000 

347,000 

— 

— 

376,000 

'98  

.     477,000 

387,000 

11,000 

— 

875,000 

'99  

.     410,000 

436,000 

151,000 

35,000 

1,032,000 

1900  

— 

400,000 

146,000 

57,000 

605,000 

'01  

.      167,000 

429,000 

310,000 

'        69,000 

975,000 

For   the    same    period    the   supplies    from  Foreign  Countries 
varied  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

United  States. 

Argentina. 

Russia. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Oilier  Foreign 
Counlries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Tons.        ' 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1895 

2,266,000 

572,000 

1,153,000 

91,000 

407,000 

4,489,000 

'96 

2,639,000 

250,000 

863,000 

96,000 

713,000 

4,*;  6 1,000 

'97 

2,707,000 

47,000 

756,000 

79,000 

469,000 

4,oi;8,ooo 

'98 

3,104,000  , 

201,000 

320,000 

51,000 

170,000 

3,846,000 

'99 

3,011,000 

576,000 

126,000 

72,000 

108,000 

3,893,000 

1900 

2,871,000 

938,000 

225,000 

81,000 

212,000 

4,327,000 

'01 

3,343,000 

1 

415,000 

129,000 

56,000 

135,000 

4,078,000 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  received  in  1901  thus 
slightly  exceeded  5  million  tons,  or  more  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  1893. 

In  dealing  with  Foreign  and  Colonial  Statistics,  fresh  infoi'ma- 
tion  has  been  added  in  several  instances,  the  results  of  new 
statistical  enquiries  respecting  crop  areas  in  Belgium  and  in 
Russia  having  been  brought  into  account,  while  additional  details 
of  the  live  stock  of  various  other  European  countries  have  been 
furnished.  The  increase  of  cattle  in  Russia  and  in  Germany 
is  specially  noticed,  besides  large  additions  to  the  number  of  swine 
in  the  latter  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  decline 
in  the  flocks  of  Continental  countries  is  again  a  matter  for 
comment,  and  a  heavy  loss  of  28  million  sheep  in  the  last  decade 
in  Australia  is  reported. 

The  Report  closes  with  some  remarks  on  the  agricultural 
portions  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1900,  which  have  just 
been  received  in  this  country.  The  somewhat  startling  figures  of 
this  investigation,  pointing  to  the  existence  in  the  States  of  over 
69  million  head  of  cattle,  nearly  62  million  head  of  sheep  and 
64  million  head  of  swine,  are,  however,  shown  to  be  in  no  way 
capable  of  exact  comparison  with  any  earlier  enumei-ations  made. 
Despite  tlie  excess  of  these  figures  over  the  earlier  official  estimates, 
it  is  stated  that  the  American  Census  Statistician  considei^s  his 
large  totals  to  lepresent  a  reduction  of  some  7  per  cent,  in  tlie 
cattle  and  2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  wool-bearing  sheep  withiu 
the  past  decade  on  the  farms  and  ranges  of  the  United  States. 
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V. — Beport  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Stafi,itics  available 
as  a  basis  for  Estimating  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Meat  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  Report  of  this  Committee,  appointed  bj  tlio 
Council  in  1900,  was  pi^esented  to  the  Council  at  its  meeting  iu 
June,  and  by  its  order  communicated  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  on  the  17th  June: — 

Interim  Report  to  the  Council,  June,  1902. 
This  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  on  20th  November. 
1900,  to  inquire  into  the  statistics  available  as  a  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  production  of  meat  and  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Having  considered  generally  the  sufficiency  of  the  statements 
put  forward  at  various  times  of  the  amount  of  meat  and  milk 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  collect  entirely 
fresh  data,  with  the  view  of  either  revising  the  calculations 
already  existing,  or,  if  necessary,  of  constructing  new  estimates. 
By  the  liberality  of  two  of  their  members,  Sir  James  Blyth  and 
Mr.  Barfoot-Saunt,  supplemented  by  a  graiit  from  the  Society's 
f  nnds,  they  were  enabled  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  special  inqairy 
on  an  extended  scale. 

In  the  first  instance  they  di'ew  up  a  Schedule  (A)  addressed  to 
farmers,  requesting  information  as  to  the  annual  number  of 
births,  and  of  deaths  by  accident  or  disease,  among  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  the  numbers  of  cows  in  milk,  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  given  per  cow,  the  proportion  of  milk  sold  as  such  or  other- 
wise utilised,  and  some  other  subsidiary  points.  Over  3,000  of 
these  schedules  were  sent  to  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  co-operation  requested.  The  amount 
of  assistance  rendered  in  response  to  this  request  was  perhaps  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  evident  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  British  agriculturists,  the  total  number  of 
schedules  returned  being  289.  The  information  contained  therein 
is  however  of  great  value,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are 
due  to  those  who  were  good  enough  to  furnish  it.  Tiiey  are  now 
endeavouring  to  further  elucidate,  by  individual  inquiries  among 
experts,  certain  points  on  which  the  information  appears  to  be 
inadequate. 

A  second  Schedule  (B)  was  sent  to  a  number  of  butchers  and 
meat  salesmen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  its  object  being 
to  obtain  precise  information  as  to  the  average  weight  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  when  slaughtered.  The  response  to  this  inquiry 
was  relatively  more  satisfactory  than  to  Schedule  (A),  81  replies 
having  been  received  out  of  450  already  sent  out.  So  far  as  they 
go  the  replies  furnish  valuable  information  on  a  point  which  does 
not  appear  previously  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  extensive  local 
inquii'v  ;  but  the  Committee  are  not  as  yet  satisfied  that  these  replies 
are  sufficiently  representative  of  the  whole  country,  and  they  are 
therefore  attempting  to  obtain  further  returns  from  those  districts 
for  which  the  infoi'mation  is  at  present  incomplete.     la  any  calcu- 
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lation  of  the  home  meat  supply  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
figure  adopted  as  representing  the  average  weight  of  the  animals, 
when  slaughtered,  necessitates  great  care  in  ensuring  that  the  data 
upon  which  any  such  figure  is  based  are  accurate  and  sufficient. 

The  Committee,  in  making  their  calculations  of  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  slaughtered  annually,  have  decided  to  adopt 
the  Agricultural  Returns  as  the  only  available  basis. 

The  method  of  utilising  these  figures  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Agricultural  Eeturns  being  collected  on  4tli  June,  the  year  must  be 

reckoned  from  that  date. 
(T  )  Beei  Cattle. 

From  the  total  number  of  cattle  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Deduct — 

(a.)    The  nnmher  estimated  to  have  died  during  the  year. 

(b.)  The  number  of  cattle  enumerated  as  over  1  year  old  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
The  remainder  is  the  number  of  those  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year  which  were  slaughtered  during  the  year. 
(II.)  Calves. 

But  a  certain  number  of  calves  are  born  and  killed  for  veal  without 

coming  into  the  annual  returns. 
To  ascertain  this  number,  estimate  the  number  of  calves  ivhich  will  he 

produced  during  the  year  from  the  cows  and  heifers  enumei'ated  at  the 

beginning  of  the  gear, 
From  this  deduct — 

(a.)    The  number  estimated  to  have  died  during  the  year. 

(b.)  The  number  of  cattle  enumerated  as  under  1  year  old  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
The  remainder  is  the  number  of  calves  killed  for  veal  during  the  year, 

and  not  included  in  the  official  enumeration. 
(III.)  Sheep. 

From  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  enumerated  at  the  beginning 

of  1  he  year, 
Deduct— 

(a.)    The  number  estimated  to  have  died  during  the  year. 

(b.)  The  number  enumerated  as  1  year  old  and  above  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 
The  remainder  is  tlie  number  of  enumerated  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered. 
From  this  deduct  the  number  estimated  to  be  sold  for  lamb. 
The  remainder  is  the  numbi-r  of  sheep  slaughtered  during  the  rear. 
<IY.)  Lambs. 

To   ascertain    the   number   of   lambs   which   are   slaughtered,   but   not 

enumerated, 
Fstimate  the  total  number  of  lambs  produced  by  the  number  of  breeding 

etces  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Deduct— 

(a.)    The  number  estimated  to  have  died  during  the  year. 

(b.)  The  number  enumerated  as  under  1  year  old  at  tlie  end  of  the 
year. 
Add  the  estimated  number  of  enumerated  lambs  .ilaughtered  (as  in  III 

above). 
The  result  is  the  number  of  lambs  slaughtered  during  the  vear. 

<V.)    I'KJS. 

To  the  total  number  of  pigs  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Add  the  number  estimated  to  be  produced  during  the  gear  by  the  number 

of  breeding  sows  returned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Deduct — 

(a.)    The  number  estimated  to  hare  died  during  the  year. 

(1).)  The  total  number  enumerated  at  tlie  end  of  the  year. 
The  remainder  is  the  number  of  ])igs  slaughtered  during  the  year. 
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In  this  calculation  tlie  factors  which  have  to  be  supplied  by 
estimates  based  on  the  data  collected  by  the  Committee  are 
indicated  by  italics. 

If  the  number  of  animals  of  each  class  slaughtered,  as  ascertained 
by  the  above  method,  be  multiplied  by  the  estimated  average  weight 
in  each  case,  the  result  will  represent  the  quantity  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  and  pigmeat  respectively  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year. 

The  Committee  refrain  from  indicating  the  conclusions  to 
which  their  inquiries  at  jiresent  point,  until  they  have  exhausted 
every  means  of  testing  the  results  tentatively  obtained;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  tigures  at  present  available  appear  to  suggest 
that  estimates  which  have  been  hitherto  commonly  accepted,  may 
have  erred  in  the  direction  of  somewhat  magnifying  the  home 
production  of  certain  classes  of  meat. 

As  regards  the  total  production  of  milk,  the  Committee  have 
accumulated  much  information,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  results  of  their  inquiries,  especially  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  milk  respectively  sold  as  such,  or  manufactured  into  butter  or 
cheese.     On  these  points  they  await  further  data. 

The  Committee  are  anxious  to  obtain  not  only  information  fur- 
nished by  those  engaged  in  production,  but  also  information  as  to  the 
consumption  by  diiferent  classes  of  the  people  of  the  commodities 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  By  that  means  it  should 
be  possible,  after  duly  taking  account  of  imported  and  exported 
pi'oduce,  to  obtain  a  valuable  check  upon  estimates  constructed 
from  the  data  furnished  by  producers.  So  far,  however,  the 
Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  new  data  of  consumption, 
but  they  pi^opose  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  do  so.  In  this 
attempt  they  would  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  especially  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Society,  for  co-operation.  A 
simple  form  of  Schedule.  (C)  has  been  drawn  up  in  which  heads 
of  households  are  asked  to  state  the  amount  of  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  bacon  and  ham,  cheese,  butter  and  milk  consumed  by 
their  household  in  a  week,  or  longer  period.  It  is  proposed  to 
distribute  these  widely,  and  the  Committee  hope  that  they  may 
be  assisted  in  the  work  of  attempting  to  obtain  replies  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  important  question  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  will  gladly  furnish  a  supply  of  the  schedules. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  copies  of  the  first  two  of  the  three 
Schedules  of  Inquiry  which  have  been  mentioned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

R.  Henry  Rew. 

Srd  June,  1902. 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A. 
Meat  and  Milk  Production. 


What  number  liad  you  on  5th  June, 
1899,  and  4th  June,  1900  (being 
the  months  in  which  the  official 
Agricultural  Returns  were  col- 
lected), respectively,  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs  ? 

[If  you  can  also  add  the  num- 
ber on  Ist  January,  1901,  the 
information  will  be  esteemed.] 
(a.)  Cattle — Cows  and  heifers,  in 
milk  or  in  calf  ? 
(Of    these   how   many   heifers 
were   in    calf    for    the    first 
time  ?) 
Other  cattle — 

Two  years  and  above  ? 
One  year  and  under  two  ? 
Under  one  year  ? 
(b.)  Sheep — Ewes  kept  for  breed- 
ing ? 
Other  sheep :  — 

One  year  and  above  ? 
Under  one  year  ? 
(c.)  Pigs — Sows  kept  for  breeding  ? 

Otlier  pigs  ? 
What    was    the  total    number    of 
deaths,  between  5th  June,  1899, 
and  4th  June,  1900,  from  natural 
causes  or  accident  (rendering  the 
carcass  unfit  for  the  butcher),  of 
Cattle  ? 
Sheep  ? 
and  Pigs  ? 
distinguishing  iu  each  case  animals 
of  under  one  year  old  fi'om  those 


3.  What  number  were  born   between 

5th  June,  1899,  and  4th  June, 
1900,  and  of  these  how  many  were 
killed  or  died  before  4th  June, 
1900,  and  thus  never  came  into 
tlic  official  Agricultural  Returns  ? 

Calves  ? 

Lambs  ? 

Pigs? 

4.  Of  the  total  number  of  cows  and 

heifers  in  your  herd,  how  many 
were  actually  milked  during  the 
year  ? 

5.  What   was   the   total    quantity   of 

milk  (in  imperial  gallons)  pro- 
duced by  your  herd  in  the  twelve 
months,  including  that  taken  by 
or  fed  to  calves  ? 

6.  What  is  the  average  annual  yield 

(in  imperial  gallons)  of  milk  per 
cow  or  heifer  in  milk,  including 
that  taken  by  or  fed  to  calves  ? 

7.  What  proportion  of  tvhole  milk  is 

(a.)   Sold  or  consumed  as  such? 
(b.)  Made  into  butter  ? 
(c.)  Made  into  cheese  ? 
(d.)  Taken  by  or  fed  to  calves? 
(e.)  Sold  for  other  purposes,  e.g., 
condensed  milk,  &c. 

8.  What  quantity  of  milk  is  usually 

required  to  make — 
I  lb.  of  butter? 
1  lb.  of  marketable  cheese? 


above  that  age  ? 

Note. — In  answering  Questions  6,  7,  and  8,  those  to  whom  the  schedule  was 
sent  were  asked  to  give  figures  i-elating  to  their  own  case,  and  also,  if  possible, 
to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  average  figures  of  the  district  in  which  they 
resided. 

Supplementary  Inquiries. 


9.  Please  state  the  breed  or  character 
of  your  stock — 
Cattle. 
Sheep. 
Pigs. 

10.  Wliat  was  the  largest  quantity  of 
milk  produced  by  any  one  cow 
during  the  year  ? 


U, 


For  how  long  was  such  cow  in 

milk  ? 
What  was  the  smallest  quantity 
of   milk   produced    by   any 
one  cow  during  the  year  ? 
For  how  long  was  such  cow  in 
milk  ? 
What  is  the  average  time  for  your 
cows  to  remain  in  milk  ? 
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SCHEDULE  B. 

British  Meat  Production. 


1.  At  what  figures  do  you  estimate  the 
average  age,  in  years  and  months, 
and  weight  (giving  the  fasted  live 
weight  and  the  ^veight  of  dressed 
carcasses)  of  the  undermentioned 
classes  of  animals  passing  tlirough 
your  hands  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ? 

(i.)  Cattle — 

(a.)  Bullocks,       heifers, 

oxen,  or  steers. 
(h.)  Draft  cows, 
(e.)  Bulls. 
{d.)  Calves. 


(ii.) 


Sheep — 

(«.)  Wethers. 
(6.)  Ewes, 
(c.)  Lambs. 


(iii.)  Pigs — 

(a.)  Bacon  pigs. 
{b.)  Porkers. 

Please  state  approximately  the 
number  of  animals  (per  annum) 
on  which  the  above  figures  are 
based,  distinguishing  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs. 


VI. — Notes  on  E'conoiniraC  and  Statistical  Works. 


The  Principles  of  Political  PJconomy.  By  Hemy  Sidgwick. 
Tliird  edition.  592  +  xxiv  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1901. 

The  posthumous  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  this  well- 
known  treatise  is  a  melancholy  reminder  of  the  loss  which  the 
economic  world  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  distinguished 
author.  Dr.  Keynes,  who  has  discharged  with  the  loyalty  and 
fulness  of  knowledge  of  long  intimacy  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
book  for  the  Press,  states  in  the  preface  that  "  certain  modifica- 
tions," which  Professor  Sidgwick  had  noted  as  "  desirable,"  have 
been  introduced;  but  these,  he  adds,  are  not  "numerous  or  of 
fundamental  importance."  The  chief  changes  in  the  new  edition 
consist  of  the  "  incorporation  "  in  the  two  chapters  on  the  "  scope  " 
and  on  the  "  method  "  of  political  economy  of  matter  contained 
in  articles  contributed  by  Professor  Sidgwick  to  Mr.  Palgrave's 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
repeated  a  wish  to  which  he  had  pi-eviously  given  expression  that 
such  use  should  be  made  of  these  articles.  We  think  that  the 
chapters  in  question  have  been  improved  by  the  incorporation  of 
this  additional  matter.  The  argument  has  been  rendered  more 
complete  ;  the  conclusions  are  now  more  positively  defined,  and 
can  therefore  be  more  easily  grasped.  The  new  matter,  indeed, 
is  complementary,  and  not  contradictory,  of  the  statements  of  the 
earlier  editions.  For  Professor  Sidgwick  was  so  careful  in 
foi'ming,  and  so  cautious  in  expressing,  his  opinions,  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  should  find  occasion,  like  more  precipitate  and 
less  comprehensive  thinkers,  to  correct  himself ;  and  we  may 
derive  some  consolation   for  his  untimely   decease  from    the   re- 
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flection  that  we  now  probably  possess  his  treatise  in  the  final,  or 
nearly  the  final,  form  in  which  he  would  have  left  it.  This,  we 
may  say,  is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of 
his  treatment ;  but  it  is  possible — and  the  alterations  in  this 
edition  confirm  this  belief — that  the  tension  to  which  the  reader 
is  sometimes  put  by  the  combined  thoroughness  and  compression 
of  the  reasoning  might  have  been  further  relieved  by  some  small 
changes  of  expression.  It  is  not,  as  careless  or  uninformed 
students  might  suppose,  that  Professor  Sidgwick  was  at  such  great 
pains  to  introduce  into  oldtr  economic  doctrine  the  qualifications 
required  by  subsequent  and  more  penetrating  analysis  that  he 
failed  to  reach  unambiguous  conclusions ;  but  undoubtedly  he 
makes  a  demand  on  the  sustained  attention  of  his  readers,  to  which 
the  tyro  in  economics  may  find  it  hard  or  impossible  to  respond. 
His  treatise  is  certainly  one  for  advanced  rather  than  elementary 
students  ;  but  it  has  taken  a  place  among  that  limited  class  of  rare 
volumes  which  an  economist  anxious  to  prove  his  competence 
cannot  afford  to  neglect.  The  position  which  it  occupied  when  it 
first  appeared  has,  it  is  true,  been  somewhat  affected  by  the 
publication  of  subsequent  treatises,  and  teaching  of  which  it  gave 
some  of  the  earliest  public  indications  has  since  been  expounded 
more  fully  elsewhere.  But  its  value  is  not  diminished  as  a  mental 
discipline  which  must  improve,  if  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of, 
the  equipment  of  the  trained  economist,  and  it  would  be  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  at  the  present  moment  in  the  English 
language  any  complete  or  effective  substitute  for  Professor  Sidg- 
wick's  philosophic,  searching,  and  suggestive  examination  of  what 
he  distinguishes  as  the  "  art  of  political  economy."  In  dealing 
with  the  "science"  of  economics  his  treatise  may  perhaps  appear 
more  valuable  when  regarded  as  the  excursion  of  a  singularly 
erudite  and  judicious  general  philosopher  into  the  special  department 
of  economics  ;  but  his  treatment  of  the  "  art  "  of  political  economy 
cannot,  we  imagine,  be  superseded,  and  it  exhibits  his  characteristic 
qualities  in  their  most  favourable  guise.  The  new  matter  incor- 
porated in  the  early  chapters  of  this  edition  on  the  "  scope  "  and 
on  the  "  method  "  of  economics  affords  further  conspicuous 
illustration  of  those  same  admirable  qualities.  They  compel  us  to 
realise  moi-e  vividly  than  we  had  done  the  full  extent  of  the  blow, 
which  a  mysterious  fate  dealt  to  English  economics,  when  it 
removed  Professor  Sidgwick  from  the  scanty  band  of  English 
economists  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  that  a  more  active  interest 
in  economic  study  wdll  be  more  generally  diffused.  Reading 
these  pages  afresh,  we  cannot  but  feel  how^  opportune  his  sage 
and  sincei-e  counsel  would  have  proved  at  critical  moments.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  marvellous  sanity  and  real  impartiality 
of  his  judgment;  we  remember  how,  by  a  rare  but  happy  combina- 
tion, he  could,  when  necessary,  draw  the  wisest  and  most  positive 
conclusions  in  matters  of  practice  from  the  most  profound  and  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  all  sides  of  a  theory.  An  almost 
perfect  justness  of  balance,  an  inexhaustible  fulness  of  knowledge, 
and  a  searching  depth  of  thought,  were  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
qualities  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  it  is  by  the  exhibition  of  tliese 
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qualities  in  tlie  work,  of  wliioh  the  third  edition  is  before  us,  that 
he  rendered  such  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  economic  thinking. 
His  name  must  on  that  account  remain  conspicuous  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  economists  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  his  treatise  will  long  be  read  with  advantage  by 
advanced  students  of  the  science. 

A  Short  History  of  Coins  and  Currency.  By  Lord  Avebury. 
138  +  X  pp.,  12mo.     London  :  John  Murray,  1902. 

Lord  A^vebury  has,  in  a  very  real  sense,  supplied  a  want  which 
has  been  long  felt  by  this  short  history.  His  little  book  forms 
one  of  the  earliest  vohimes  of  the  "  Home  and  School  Library,"  a 
new  series  now  being  published  ;  and  we  can  imagine  few  more 
appropriate  or  valuable  contributions  to  such  a  series.  For  Lord 
Avebury,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  we  know,  has  furnished,  in  a 
compemiious  and  inexpensive  form,  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
history  of  British  coinage.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  ignorance  prevails  with  the  plain  British 
citizen  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  hitherto  hardly  been  possible,  without  having  recourse  to 
recondite  and  elaborate  special  numismatic  treatises,  to  penetrate 
to  the  history  of  British  currency  before  quite  recent  times. 
Lord  Avebury  has  now  made  such  information  accessible,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  for  his  book  if  it  contained  alone  the  second 
chapter  of  the  fii'st,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  second,  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  In  those  chapters  he  deals  with 
the  coinage  of  Britain  and  with  the  weights  of  coins.  But  to 
these  two  more  are  prefixed  and  appended,  one  on  the  origin  of 
money,  and  the  other  on  bank  notes  and  banking.  The  best 
authorities  have  been  consulted,  the  practical  experience  of  the 
writer  himself  has  been  utilised,  the  information  is  presented  in 
simple  and  attractive  language,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  illustrations  contained  are,  we  think,  as  adequate  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  chief  varieties  of  coins  both  early  and  late  as 
they  are  admirably  designed  and  excellently  executed.  Lord 
Avebury  has  contrived  with  great  skill  to  tell  a  lucid  story  of 
sustained  interest  on  what  is  sometimes  considered  a  dry  and 
perplexing  subject;  and  he  has  thereby  rendered  no  small  service 
to  economic  teachers  anxious  to  find  and  recommend  a  connected 
history  of  the  currency  of  this  country  contained  within  reason- 
able dimensions. 

Western  Civilisalion  in  its  Economic  Aspects.  By  W.  Cunning- 
ham, D.D.  I.  Ancient  Times.  220  -h  xii  pp.  XL  Modern  Times. 
300  +  xii  pp  ,  crown  8vo.  Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press, 
1898  and  19U0. 

In  these  two  volumes,  which  form  part  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Series,  Dr.  Cunningham  has  brought  together  in  a 
connected  story  a  great  amount  of  scattered  information,  which 
hitherto  could  only  have  been  gained  by  long  and  arduous 
research  in  multitudinous  directions.  Nor,  we  think,  would  any 
but  an   expert  historian    know  where   to   look   for  much  of  the 
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material  which  he  has  utilised,  or  be  able  to  appraise  its  value 
when  discovered.  Dr.  Cunningham  himself  acknowledges,  in 
the  preface  to  the  earlier  of  the  two  A'olumes,  that  his  chief 
difficulty  has  been  "lack  of  information."  "The  social  and 
economic  side  of  life,"  he  remarks,  "was  so  familiar  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  was  often  so  uneventful,  that  chroniclers 
have  rarely  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  it  particularly. 
We  have  to  depend  on  incidental  remark  i-ather  than  on  detailed 
and  deliberate  description."  "  Even  when  distinct  information 
on  some  economic  topic  has  been  recorded,  we  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  cii'cum stances  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  evidence 
with  confidence;  "  and  perhaps  the  "  hardest  task  of  all  is  to  find 
suitable  phraseology  in  which  to  describe  and  discuss  the  reported, 
phenomena,"  for  our  economic  terms  are  appropriate  alone  to  those 
arrangements  of  modern  society  with  whicli  we  are  acquainted. 
Such  then,  in  the  author's  words,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  narrating  tlie  story  of  Western  Civilisation  in  its 
economic  aspects  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  difficulties  supply  a 
measure  of  the  success  which  Dr.  Cunningham  has  achieved  in 
overcoming  them.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  first 
volume  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  and 
connected  picture  of  the  economic  side  of  ancient  civilisation,  that 
he  has  gathered  in  intelligible  orderly  form  a  great  amount  of 
material  relating  to  the  economic  arrangements  first  of  Egypt, 
Judfea,  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  then  of  the  Greeks,  and,  lastly,  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  he  has  thus  filled  a  gap  which  has  long 
been  evident  in  our  economic  and  historical  knowledge.  We  our- 
selves are  disposed  to  think  that  he  has  attained  the  most  marked 
success  in  this  eai-lier  volume ;  but  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  here  he  has  dealt  with  periods  necessarily  more  obscure 
and  less  familiar,  and  we  are  the  more  grateful  for  the  illumination 
he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon  them.  AVhen  in  his  second 
volume  he  comes  to  treat  of  modern  times,  the  difficulty  by  which 
lie  is  specially  confronted  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  information  as 
a  necessity  for  strict  selection  ;  and  it  is  not  so  eas}'  here  as  in  the 
case  of  ancient  civilisation  to  discover  a  satisfactory  scheme  of 
arrangement.  From  a  book  dealing  with  Christendom,  and 
discussing  in  successive  chapters  the  "  foundations  of  society," 
"natural  and  money  economy,"  and  "Christian  relations  with 
Heathen  and  Moslem,"  he  passes  to  a  book  treating  of 
"nationalities,"  and  then  to  a  final  book  showing  the  "ex- 
pansion of  western  civilisation."  From  the  "  reconstruction  and 
remodelling  of  society  "  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  he 
proceeds  to  the  "age  of  discovery,"  when  "economic  policy" 
was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  national  power,  and  the 
rival  commercial  empires  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French  successively  gained  and  lost  predomi- 
nance, to  give  way  to  our  own  country,  and  to  be  followed 
by  that  "age  of  invention  and  of  the  general  application  of 
capital "  in  which  we  live.  He  distinguishes  three  stages  of 
progress  corresponding  to  these  three  periods  of  time,  in  man's 
knowledge,  firstly,  of  himself,  secondly,  of  his  place,  and  thirdly, 
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of  \i\s  jjoivers  in  the  world  ;  and  of  the  first  of  these  the  regulation 
of  labour,  of  the  second  the  development  of  la7id,  and  of  the  third 
the  utilisation  of  capital,  have  been  characteristic  features.  In 
this  way  he  contrives  with  skill  to  impart  method  to  the  discussion; 
but  his  scheme  of  division  is  less  easy  to  grasp  and  less  obvious  to 
follow  than  the  distinction  adopted  in  the  earlier  volume  between 
civilisation  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  civilisation  under 
those  two  peoples  respectively.  Both  the  volumes,  hovs^ever, 
reflect  on  every  page  the  wide  erudition  and  careful  research 
which  Dr.  Cunningham  has  always  brought  to  the  study  of 
economic  history.  Both,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  gratefully 
w-elcomed  and  constantly  used  by  teachers  and  students  alike. 
Both,  we  hold,  are  singularly  opportune  in  their  appearance  at 
a  time  when  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  the 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  they  have  for  long  enjoyed 
is  not  unquestioned,  and  ihat  if  they  would  maintain  their 
economic  prosperity  they  must  look  carefully  into  the  foundations 
on  which  it  is  built.  For  such  an  inquiry  they  must  equip 
themselves  not  merely  by  the  compnrative  examination  of  the 
existing  structure  of  commerce  and  industry  in  those  German  and 
American  nations  which  promise  to  be  our  most  formidable  com- 
petitors, ready  to  profit  by  their  mistakes,  and  to  learn  from  their 
successes,  but  they  must  also  bestow  attention  on  the  economic 
history  of  the  past,  where  they  can  follow  causes  to  their  actual 
and  not  merely  to  their  probable  efi^ects,  and  study  the  completed 
operation  of  economic  forces  and  gauge  their  proved  significance 
for  good  or  ill.  For  "commercial  education"  of  this  character 
Dr.  Cunningham,  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  has  supplied 
two  admirable  text- books. 

Corn  Trade  Year-Booh,  1901-02  :  Review  of  the  World's  Grain 
Trade.  By  George  J.  S.  Broomhall.  216  +  xx  pp.,  8vo.  Liverpool : 
Nortliern  Publishing  Company,  1902. 

The  last  issue  of  this  year-book  took  place  in  1896  ;  and  in  the 
present  issue  a  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  five  seasons  which 
have  since  intervened.  The  most  important  incident  of  this  period 
has  been  the  corner  in  wheat  attempted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter  in 
1898,  which  after  a  temporary  success  finally  broke  down.  During 
the  corner  the  price  of  wheat  rose  once  more  to  the  old  figure  of  40s. 
a  quarter;  but  the  prediction  made  by  the  late  Sir  James  Caird  in 
1880,  that  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  would  always  command  a 
rent  of  '^cs.  an  acre,  because  the  cost  of  carriage  of  wheat  from 
abroad  would  amount  to  at  least  that  figure  per  ton,  has,  the  com- 
piler of  the  year-book  shows,  been  disappointed  by  an  "  all-round 
freight-rate"  in  1900  of  some  155.  only.  He  does  not  indeed  believe 
that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  can  be  solely  attributed  to 
the  fall  in  the  rate  of  rail  or  ocean  freights  ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  "summary  "  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  this 
important  point.  Between  1872  and  1900  this  single  cause  will 
only  account  for  8s.  a  quarter,  or  not  one-third  of  the  decline. 
The  summary  is  followed  by  two  sections,  the  first  of  which 
records  the  statistics  of  each  country  separately,  and  the  second 
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shows  tabularly  the  general  movement  of  grain  and  flour  weekly 
or  annually.  The  accounts  of  the  diiferent  countries  contain 
many  interesting  facts  on  which  the  economic  prophet  may  ponder 
with  advantage;  the  tables  are  compiled  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources  which  are  accessible,  and  are  so  complete  and 
representative  that  the  statistician,  we  imagine,  will  hardly  need 
to  look  elsewhere  when  he  seeks  for  ready  information  on  the 
supply  of  what  is  still  the  most  important  article  of  human 
food. 

Prosperous  British  India :  a  Revelation,  from  Official  Records. 
By  William  Digby,  CLE.  661  +  xlvi  pp.,  8vo.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1901. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Digby  presents  for  the  consideration  of  his 
readers  the  "  dark  side  "  of  English  i^ule  in  India.  "There  are," 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "two  contrary  views  regarvling  India," 
and  his  book  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  bringing  them  to 
a  "  definite  issue."  "  One  is  always  I'eferring  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  people,  and  claiming  unstinted 
praise  for  England  as  the  creator  of  this  pi^osperity ;  the  other  is 
incessantly  dilating  upon  the  rapidly  growing  and  now  alarming 
impoverishment  of  both  country  and  people,"  and  "  declares  that 
by  the  principles  of  our  rule,  deliberately  adopted,  the  impoverish- 
ment is  made  inevitable."  Both  views,  he  maintains,  cannot  be 
right;  nor  is  there  any  "  middle  course  which  would  reconcile" 
them.  He  himself  thinks  that  the  latter  is  the  right  view,  and 
his  book  is  devoted  to  the  endeavour  to  prove  its  correctness 
by  evidence  taken  in  the  main  from  published  and  unpublished 
official  documents,  and  also  from  unofficial  writings  of  recognised 
authorities.  He  contends  that  the  position  of  India  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  worse  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  that  its  agricultural  and  industrial  wealth  is  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  mass  of  the  natives,  that  famines  have 
become  more  fi*equent  and  disastrous,  that  the  burden  of  the 
"  tribute "  paid  to  England  is  very  serious,  and  the  drain  of 
India's  wealth  both  real  and  constant.  He  recognises  that  the 
intentions  of  Indian  administration  have  not  been  always  bad; 
but  he  thinks  that  they  have  generally  been  mistaken,  that  they 
have  frequently  been  directed  by  principles  inuring  to  the 
advantage  not  of  the  people  themselves,  but  of  the  nation  which 
was  governing  them,  and  that  official  optimism  has  seldom  faced 
or  recognised  the  real  facts  of  the  situation.  This  it  is  which  he 
is  determined  to  do.  The  figures  themselves  are,  he  contends, 
when  truly  stated  and  candidly  examined,  sufficiently  alarming; 
but  the  facts  below  the  figures  are  often  worse.  The  actual 
poverty  of  the  great  masses  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  is 
distressing  ;  and  it  is  not  realised  by  many,  or  perhaps  by  most,  of 
those  who  wi-ite  and  speak  about  our  Indian  Empire.  Such  is  the 
argument  of  his  book  ;  and,  whether  his  readers  are  or  are  not 
convinced  by  his  contentions,  they  will  recognise  the  zeal  which 
has  inspired  his  work,  and  they  will  allow  (hat  he  has  spared  no 
pains  to  present  them  with  an  exhaustive  statement  of  his  case. 
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Crime  in  its  Relations  to  Social  Prot/ress.  By  Arthur  Cleveland 
Hall,  Ph.D.  427  +  xvii  pp.,  8vo.  New  York  :  The  Columbia 
University  Press.      $3. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  well-known  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  Political  Science  is  occupied  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  amount  of  crime  to  social  pi"ogress.  Dr.  Hall 
defines  crime  in  the  following  way  :  "  First,  the  act  must  be  one 
that  society  abhors,  and  desires  to  punish  as  a  wi-ong  against  its 
welfare.  Second,  the  act  must  be  punished  often  enough  to  make 
the  displeasure  of  society  evident,  and  its  deterrent  force  plainly 
felt.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  action  become  a  crime." 
This  definition  is  important,  because  Dr.  Hall's  conclusions,  which 
at  first  sight  are  rather  surprising,  depend  upon  it.  The  evolu- 
tionaiy  function  and  usefulness  of  crime  (as  defined  above)  is 
liable  to  be  forgotten ;  but  on  reflection  we  can  see  that  intelligent 
social  selection  may  be  a  powerful  force  for  the  improvement  of 
society,  and  thus  we  see  the  immense  importance  to  society  of  a 
correct  and  adequate  selection  of  those  acts  which  it  considers 
criminal.  Thus  the  statement  that  "  without  increasing  crime 
there  is  probably  no  growth  in  social  goodness  " — which  looks  like 
a  paradox — and  the  assertion  that  "  the  nation  that  persists  in 
choosing  its  crimes  wrongly  is  on  the  high  road  to  degeneration 
and  decay" — which  sounds  almost  Gilbertian — ai'e  in  i-eality  im- 
portant propositions  which  the  social  reformer  should  not  forget. 
The  importance  of  Dr.  Hall's  insistence  upon  the  good  side  of  a 
progressive  increase  in  crime  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that 
criminal  statistics  are  liable  to  lead  persons  to  pessimistic  conclusions 
which  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  total  number  of 
crimes  committed  and  punished  in  any  country  must  tend  to 
increase  with  each  enlargement  of  the  category  of  ci'ime.  Thus 
we  get  the  rapidly  increasing  totals  of  ci'ime  in  modern  states. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  increasing  totals  of  crime  may  be  caused 
by  increased  wickedness,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise  quite 
so  freely  as  Dr.  Hall  not  infrequently  does.  Thus  the  statement 
that  rapidly  increasing  totals  of  criminality  "  but  evidence  the  rise 
to  higher  and  higher  planes  of  social  morality  and  intelligence, 
and  reveal  the  care  with  which  upward  progress  is  being  fostered 
and  safeguarded  by  the  creation  and  enforcement  of  new  and 
Avise  criminal  laws,"  is  only  true  of  particular  sets  of  criminal 
statistics. 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  a  wide  one.  The  author  devotes  the 
major  part  of  the  book  to  English  crime,  ffom  Anglo-Saxon  times 
down  to  the  present ;  but  in  the  earlier  chapters  he  considers  not 
only  the  subject  of  crime  amongst  savages,  concerning  which  he 
gives  a  large  collection  of  interesting  facts,  but  even  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  social  punishment  among  animals.  J^or 
the  statistician  who  is  making  a  special  study  of  modei-n  criminal 
statistics  the  chapters  on  "  Has  crime  increased  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  "  "Is  punishment  powerless  against  crime?  "  and 
"The  trend  of  crime  in  modern  times,"  will  be  the  most  useful 
and  interesting;  but  the  social  philosopher  will  find  in  the 
chapters  on  "  The  evolutionary  function  and  usefulness  of  crime 
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and  panishment,"  and  "An  etliical  theory  of  crime,"  a  good  deal 
to  give  liim  food  for  reflection. 

Much  attention  has  in  recent  years  been  given  to  the  study  of 
physiological  and  psychological  degeneration  as  the  basis  of  crime. 
In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  crime  being  a  social  product 
Dr.  Hall  has  performed  a  useful  service. 
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Economic  Journal.  Marcli,  1902 — The  Printing  Trades  and  tlie 
Crisis  in  British  Industry  :  G.  B.  Libhlee.  The  new  German 
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BiometriJca:  Vol.  I.  Part  3,  April,  1902 — On  tlie  Systematic 
Fitting  of  Curves  to  Observations  and  Measurements.  I: 
K.  Pearson.  On  the  Sources  of  apparent  Polymorphism  in 
Plants,  &c. :  —  (a.)  VaJ^,i9,tion  in  the  Number  of  Sepals  in 
Anemone  nemorosa :  G.  '^''.  Ytde.  (b.)  Variation  in  the  Ray- 
flowers  of  Glirysantheinam  lencanthonnvi :  W.  L.  Tower. 
(c.)  Dr.  Ludvpig  on  Variation  and  Correlation  in  Plants  :  Alice 
Lee.  (d.)  Note  on  Variation  of  Ray-flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum :  K.  Pearson  and  G.  U.  Yide.  On  the  Funda- 
mental Conceptions  of  Biology  :  K.  Pearson.  Data  for  the 
Pi'oblem  of  Evolution  in  Man  :  A  Second  Study  of  the 
Variability  and  Correhxtion  of  the  Hand  :  M.  A.  Leweiiz  and 
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April — The     International     Money    Market:      G.    Rozenraad. 
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May — The  Budget.     Bankers'  Lien  and  Rights  in  respect  of 
Advances  on  Bills  of  Lading,  &c.:  A.  R.  Butterworth. 
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Avierican  Statistical  Association,  Puhlicatioiis.  March,  1902 — 
Notes  on  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Corporations  doing  business 
in  Massachusetts  :  F.  B.  Forbes.     Notes  on  the  Census. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
1902— 

March — The  Taxation  of  Corporations  in  the  United  States  : 
F.  Walker.  The  Manufacturei^'s  need  of  reciprocity: 
A.  B.  Farquhar.  The  National  Pension  System  as  applied 
to  the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with  Spain  :  W.  H.  Glasson. 
Professor  Patten's  Theory  of  Prosperity  :  H.  E.  Seager. 
What  is  a  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  ?  : 
F.  N.  Thorpe. 

May — Is  Tropical  Colonization  justifiable  ?  :  A.  Ireland. 
The  Civil  Service  in  our  new  Dependencies :  W.  D. 
Foulke.  Political  Parties  in  Porbo  Rico  :  L.  S.  Roive.  Our 
Trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  :  C.  B.  Edwards. 
Our  Trade  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico:  0.  P.  Aitstin. 
Strategic  value  of  her  West  Indian  Possessions  to  the 
United  States :  W.  V.  Judson.  Colonial  Autonomy : 
/.  T.  You7ig.  Conditions  affecting  the  suffrage  in 
Colonies  :  H.  B.  Btirch. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  March,  1902  —  The  Earlier 
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Muuicij^al  Gas  and  Electric  Plants  in  Massachusetts:  A.  D. 
Adams.  Slavery  in  Germanic  Society  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ill:  A.  M.  Wergeland.  Fiscal  Reciprocity:  A.  G. 
Miller.  The  German  Tarifl'  Controversy  :  C.  B.  Henderson. 
Agricultural  Competition  and  German  Policy:  I.  A.  Hotirtvich. 
Wheat  Growing  in  Argentina :  B.  B.  Kuczynski. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     March,  1902 — The  Charter  of  New 
York  City  :  F.  J.  Goodnow.     The  Political  Theory  of  Jefferson 
G.    E.    Merriam,    Jr.       Cromwell's     Economic     Policy.       II 
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E.  B.  A.   Seligman.     The  Economy  of  Russia:    W.  G.  Ford. 
Taxation  in  the  Philippines.     II :   G.  G.  Plehn. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  May,  1902  —  The  Supposed 
Necessity  of  the  Legal  Tender  Paper :  D.  G.  Barrett. 
Proposed  Modifications  in  Austrian  Theory  and  Terminology: 
H.  J.  Davenport.  Bohm-Bawerk  on  Rae  :  G.  W.  Mixler. 
Oriental  Trade  and  the  rise  of  the  Lombard  Communes : 
L.  Hutchinson.  Wages  in  Municipal  Employment :  J.  B. 
Commons.     Earnings  of  Integrated  Industries  :   G.  G.  Selden. 

Yale  Bevieiv.  May,  1902 — The  Economic  Crisis  in  Germany  A- 
Braun.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Situation  :  P.  Boherts.  The 
Frye  Subsidy  Bill :  F.  L.  McVey.  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
Germans,  II :  A.  G.  Keller.  Occupation  and  Manufacturing 
Censuses:  B.  B.  Kuczynski.  Sterility  of  Amei-ican  Women  : 
H.  W.  F. 
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United  Statks — Contd. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Gomvierce  and  Finance,  1902 — 

January — ^The  World's  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption, 
1800-1900.     Danish  West  India  Islands.     Progress  of  the 
United   States  in  its  Material  Industries.     Internal   Com- 
merce.    Commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Febriiary — Modern  Tariff  Systems. 
March — Internal  Commerce. 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1902 — 

January -Fehrvary- — Ernteergebnisse  der  wichtigsten  Korner- 
fi'iichte  im  Jahre  1901.  Civilprocess-  und  Executionsver- 
fahren  1898-1900:  /.  Winkler.  Die  Sterblichkeit  in  den 
grosseren  Stadten  und  Geraeinden  Oesterreichs  im  Jahre 
1901  :  Bratassevic  Beitrage  znr  Statistik  der  Binnen- 
fischerei  in  Oesteri*eich :  I.  (^continued  in  next  numbers}. 

March — Beittjige  zur  Statistik  des  osterreichiscben  Mittels- 
chulwesens  :   C.  Max. 

April-May — Die  Unternehmungformen  im  Bergbaubetriebe  in 
Oesterreich :  B.  B.  v.  Ferntvald.  Die  Durchfiihrung  der 
ersten  allgeraeinen  Betriebszahlung  in  Oesterreich.  Oester- 
reiclis  Bank-  und  Creditinstitute  im  Jahre  1900:  H.  Ehren- 
herger.  Von  der  ersten  allgemeinen  Volksziihlung  in  Russ- 
land :  I. 

France — 

Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques,  1902 — 

March — L'oeuvre  financiere  du  Consulat :  B.  Stourm.  La 
campagne  de  Calchas  dans  la  Fortnightly  Bevieiv  contra 
une  entente  anglo-alleraande  pour  un  accord  anglo-russe : 

B.  Henry.  La  liberte  de  I'assi.stance  privee :  I.  de  la  Tour. 
La  Prusse  et  les  Polonais  :  W.  Beaumont.  Les  entreprises 
beiges  a  I'eti'anger :  I'Etat  du  Congo:  P.  de  Laveleye 
(^concluded  in  May).  La  race  et  le  milieu:  0.  de  Galan 
{conclnded). 

May — L'armee  russe  :  les  troupes  russes  en  Asie :  M.  B. 
(^concluded).  La  politicjiue  financiere  de  I'empire  angio- 
indien,  I :  P.  Lavagne.  La  politique  coloniale  de  la 
premiere  Restauration  ;  I'execution :  G.  Schefei'.  L'hospi- 
talite  de  nuit  a  Paris.  I :  P.  Henry.  L'ceuvre  de  la 
commission  industrielle  americaine  :  A.  V. 
Journal  des  lEconomistes,  1902 — 

April — L'inipot    progressif    et    I'impot    arbitraire    en    1793: 

C.  Gomel  {concluded  in  May).  L'acte  Torrens  aux  dele- 
gations financieres  de  I'Algerie  :  D.  Peyrot.  La  decadence 
du  protectionnisme  aux  Etats-Unis. 

May — La  concurrence  des  Sjndicats:  G.  M.  Limousin.  Le 
mouvemeut  agricole ;  L'iudustrie  sucriere  dans  le  monde : 
L.  Grandeau.     La  crise  Hnlandaise — ses  causes  et  ses  effets  : 

D.  Bellet.     Notes  sur  le  Japou  :  G.  Francois. 
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France — Contd. 

Journal  de  la  Socie'fe  de  Staiidique  de  Paris.     1902 — 

March — Discussion  sur  la  loi  qui  regie  les  naissances,  cl'apres 
M.  G.  Cauderliei'. — Observations  de  MM.  C.  Juglar,  L. 
March,  A.  Dumoiit,  A.  Neymarck,  Dr.  Chnrvin,  —  Limousin. 
La  statistique  et  ropitiion  :  A.  de  Foville  {concluded  in 
April).  Le  cout  de  la  vie  a  Paris  a  diverses  epoques :  G. 
BienaymS  (to  he  continued) . 

April — Reponse  de  M.  G.  Cauderlier  aux  observations  de  ses 
collegues,  dans  la  discussion  de  son  etude,  "  La  loi  qui  regie 
les   naissances."     Ce  qu'on  appelle  la  feodalite  financiere  : 
A.  Ney march  (to  he  coyitimied). 
Revue  d'  Economic  Politique,  1902 — 

March — Les  origines  du  capitalisme  moderne  en  France :  H. 
Hauscr  (concluded  in  April).  Le  mouvement  cooperatif  en 
Suisse :  G.  Mutschler.  Les  cartels  des  sucres  en  Autriche- 
Hongrie  :  R.  Hotowetz. 

April — David  Ricardo  et  la  Djnamique  economique  :  H.  Denis. 
Le  role  social  de  I'alcool :  A.  Forel. 

May — Francesco  Ferrara  et  son  oeuvre  economique  :  R.  Dalla 
Volta.      La    loi    des    dix    heures    en    Angleterre :     R.    Jay. 
Quelques  considerations  sur  le  privilege  des  bouilleurs  de 
cru  et  la  loi  du  29  decembre,  1900:  A.  Korn. 
La  Reforme  Sociale.     1902 — 

No.  6 — Les  ecoles  professionnelles  et  menageres  de  filles  de 
la  Ville  de  Paris  :  D.  Arnould.  Le  programme  du  socialisme 
collectiviste  et  les  prochaines  elections :  C.  Cazajeux  (con- 
cluded in  No.  7). 

No.  7 — La  mise  en  interdit  dans  I'indnstrie :  /.  de  Bruignac. 
Les  syndicats  ouvrierH,  leur  role  et  Jeur  action  ;  syndicats 
de  combat,  syndicats  de  travail :  M.  Dufourmantelle. 

No.  8 — L'action  sociale  de  la  femme  et  la  mutualite :  E. 
Gheysson.  lie  role  des  pretres  dans  les  oeuvres  cooperatives  : 
R.  P.  L.  de  Besse.  De  la  critique  et  de  la  reforme  du 
regime  matrimonial  :  R.  de  la  Grasserie  (concluded  in  No.  10). 

No.  9 — Notre  regime  successoral  et  la  crise  de  la  natalite : 
A.  Boyenval.  La  loi  nouvelle  sur  les  accidents  et  la  fonction 
sociale  du  juge  :  C.  Renard.  Les  mendiants  sous  I'ancien 
regime :  L.  Riviere. 

No.  10 — Le  problemc  de  I'assurance  ouvriere  : — les  assurances 
en  cas  de  deces :  M.  Vanlaer.  Comment  former  des 
syndicats  jaunes  :  Delcourt-Haillot. 

Germany — 

Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgehung  und  StatistiTc.  Hefte  3  and  4, 1902 — 
Die  Trusts  in  Amerika  :  H.  W.  Macrosty.  Elnige  Reformver- 
suche  im  Lohnsystem  :  E.  Bernstein.  Die  Lage  der  ungarischen 
Landarbeiter :  /.  Bunzel.  Weibliche  Fabrikinspektoren  in  der 
Scliweiz:  F.  Schuler.  Sozialpolitik  und  Rassenliygiene  in  ihrem 
prinzipiellenVerhaltnis :  A.Ploetz.  Ein  Arbeiterwohnungsviertel 
in  einer  siiddeutschen  Provinzstadt  (Bayreuth)  :  E.  Gahn.  Die 
osterreichische  Gewerbeinspektion  im  Jahre  1900  :  E.  Mischler. 
DerYollzug  des  schweizerischen  Fabrikgesetzes  :  E.  Hofmann. 
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Germany — Contd. 

Jalirhuch  filr  Gesetzgehumj,  Veriualtung  und  Volksivirtschaft. 
Heft  2,  1902 — Zur  Cbarakteristik  der  englischen  Industrie,  I : 
W.  Hashach.  Zur  Vorgescliichte  des  deutsclien  Zollvereins. 
Die  preussiscli-  liessische  Zollunion  vom  14  Februar  1828  : 
C.  JEckert.  Uber  Organpersonlicbl^eit.  Eine  beoriifskritische 
Studie :  H.  Preusii.  Behordliche  Mindestlohnsatzungen  in 
Australian :  E.  Schiviedland.  Krisen  uud  Kartelle :  R. 
Liefmann.  Der  Unterstiitzungsverein  fiir  alle  in  der  Hut- 
und  Filzwarenindustrie  beschaftigten  Arbeiter  und 
Arbeiterinnen,  II :  W.  Frisch.  Vorbemerkungen  zu  einer 
Theorie  der  tjberproduktion  :  A.  Spietliof.  Inbalt  und 
Kritik  des  Zolltarifentwurfs  vom  Standpunkt  der  deutschen 
Industrie:  H.  Schacht.  Bericbt  tiber  die  21  Jabres- 
yersammlung  des  Deutschen  Vereins  fiir  Armenpflege  und 
Wobltbatigkeit :  E.  Mmisterherg. 
Jahrbucher  filr  Nationalokonoviie  und  Statistik.     1902 — 

Fehruarij — Die  AgrarzoUe  in  der  Zolltarifvorlage  im  Deutschen 

Reich :    J.    Conrad.      Kritik    der    Grenznutzeatheorie :    A. 

Schor. 
March — Die  Frage  der  Regelung  der  Fabrikarbeit  verheirateter 

Frauen  nach.   den   Ergebnissen  der  im  Jab  re  1899  veran- 

stalteten    Reicbsenquete :    Dr.    v.    Brandt.       Die    sozialen 

Verbaltnisse    der    Juden    in    Preussen     und    Deutschland : 

A.  JR'tippin. 
April — Entstehung    und    Entwickelung    des    Getreidetermin- 

handels    in     Oesterreicb :     A.     Hurovitz.        Zuckerausfuhr- 

priimien    und     Briisseler    Vertrag :     Dr.     Brukner.       Eine 

braunschweigiscbe  Hypothekarstatistik  :  F.  Kollmann. 
May — Hans    von     Scbeel :     P.    Kollmann.       "  Begrif? "    des 

borsenmassigen     Getreidetermingeschaftes  :      A.    Horovitz. 

Die    Selbsthilfe    der    Landwirtschaft   in    Frankreich :     H. 

Piidor.      Die   Bank    der   franzosischen    Arbeiterproduktiv- 

genossenschaften :  F.  Zizek. 
Zeitschrift  filr  Socialwissenschaft.     1902 — 

Heft  3 — Die  Krisis  in  der  englischen  Industrie  :  M.  v.  Brandt 

{continued  in  next  numbers).     Ueber  Vermehrangstendenz 

bei   den  Nafcurvolkern  und   ihre   Gegenwirkungen,  II :    K. 

Lasclt.  {concluded  in  next  number).     Zur  griechischen  Wii*ts- 

chaftsgeschichte  :  /.  Beloch  {conclusion).     Staatliche  Gewer- 

beforderung  in  Oesterreicb  :    W.  Exner. 
Heft    4 — Die    Todesursachen    in    friiherer    Zeit    und    in    der 

Gegenwart  und  die  Bezieh.ungen  zwisclien  Krankheit  und 

Sterblichkeit :     A.    Gottstein    {concluded    in    next    number). 

Die  wirtschaftlichen  Verhiiltnisse  Australiens  :  E.  Jung. 
Heft  5 — Ueber   den  Ursprung    des  Adels,  an  der  Hand  der 

Gescbichte  des  Adels  iu  Bohmen :  /.  Lippert.     Die  Frucht- 

barkeit  in  der  Tierwelt.    I.:  H.  Schmidt. 

Vierteljahrshefte   zur    Statistik   des   Deutschen   Reichs.      Heft    1, 

1902 — Zur  Statistik  der  Preise.     Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der 

Fruchtmarktpreise.      Die  iiberseeische  Auswanderung,   1901. 

Die    Selbstmorde    1898   bis    1900.      Die   Eheschliessungen, 
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Germany — Could. 

Vierteljarlishefte  znr  Statistik  des  DeutscJien  Reichs — Contd. 

Geburten  unci  Stcrbefalle,  1900.  Weitere  Ergebnisse  der 
Volkszahlung  1900:  (1.)  Die  Ausliinder  im  Deutsclien  Reich. 
(2.)  Die  Hauslialtiingen  im  Deutschen  Reich.  (3.)  Geinein- 
den  und  Wohnplatze  vou  mindestens  2,000  Einwohiiern. 
Die  Bevolkerung  des  Deutschen  Reichs  im  19.  Jahrliunderf . 
Der  Verkehr  auf  den  deutsclien  Wasserstrassen  1872-1900. 
Verungliiekungen  deutscher  SeeschiiJe  1899  und  1900.  Die 
Schiffsunfiille  an  der  deutschen  Kiiste  1900.  Erntestatistik 
flir  das  Jahr  1901. 

Italy — 

La  Riforma  Sociale,  1902 — 

March — Delia  modernita  di  Giammaria  Ortes :  A.  Loria.  II 
problema  ferroviario  in  Italia  e  una  sua  possibile  soluzione : 
A.  Gordano.  La  situazione  agricola  e  il  possibile  rimedio  : 
E.  Mase-Darl.     Discorsi  della  corona  :  E.  Vidari. 

April — Introduzione   ad   un'   opera  sui   sistemi  socialisti :    V. 
Pareto.     N'uove  osservazioni  sul  fenomeno  dell'  urbanismo  : 
G.  Ferroglio. 
Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1902 — 

March — La  crisi  del  Ministero  e  i  Liberali :  La  Direzionc. 
lie  importazioni  ed  esportazioni  temporanee :  L.  Clerici 
(continued  in  next  numbers^.  Note  sulla  statistica  inter- 
nazionale  dei  debiti  ipotecari :  L.  Perozzo.  Municipalizza- 
zione  dei  pubblici  servigi :  G.  Montemartini  (continued  in 
next  numbers). 

April — Osservazioni  sulla  teoria  del  baratto  secondo  il  Prof. 
Walras:  G.  Scorza.  La  questione  del  pane  a  buon  mercato: 
E.  Giretti. 

May — Sulla  teorica  del  numerario  (a  proposito  della  riforma 
monetaria  della  Repubblica  Ai^gentina)  :  E.  Lorini.  Fatti 
ed  atti  del  controllo  economico  (preliminari  ad  alcune 
linee  di  ragioneria  pura)  :  C.  Ghidiglia.  L'associazione 
cooperativa  e  la  legislazione  :  *S^.  Perozzi. 
Rivista    Italiana    di    Socioloyia.       J amiarxj -February,    1902 — La 

progressiva  diversificazione  del  diritto  pubblico  e  privato  :  P. 

Bonfante.     La  storia  considerata  come  scienza  :    G.  Salvemini. 

Le  istituzioni   giuridiche  di  una  tribii  dell'   America  setten- 

trionale :   G.  Mazzarella. 

Switzerland — 

Jour7ial  de  Staiistique  Suisse.  Lief  2, 1902 — Zur  Geschichte  und 
Theorie  des  Arbeiterschutzes  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichti- 
gung  der  Scbweiz  :  M.  Bilchler.  Die  ersten  Volkszahlungen 
in  Graubiiuden  :  G.  JecMin.  Die  Lohnverhaltnisse  des 
Personals  der  schweizeriscben  Eisenbahnen  :  V.  E.  Scherer. 
Die  Waisenkinder  der  Gemeinde  Herisau :  /.  Hertz.  Die 
Auslander  im  Deutschen  Reiche  nacli  der  Yolkszahlung  vom 
1,  Dezember  1900. 
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VII. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  tlie  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library/  during  the  Qiiarter  ended  \bth  June,  1902, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  folloicing  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  &e.;  (e)  Societies,  o6c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  <&c.  (British). 

The  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numhers — either 
quarterly,  montlily,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  ofBcial  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Labour    Reports,    &c. — From    Austria-Hungary,    Belgium,    France,    United 

States,  New   York    State,  New   Zealand,   and    United 

Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netlierlands, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Micliigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Florence,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgli, 
and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  daring  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 
Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  Fran^ais.  -lournal  des 
ficonomistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
Revue  de  Statistique.     Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisclies  Archiv.  Archiv  f  iir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekononiist.  Jahrbuch  flir  Gesetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  imd  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiiclier  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Socialwissenschaft.     Mittlieilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia.    Riforma  Sociale. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

S'witzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies  and 
Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  American 
Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c. 
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India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  ProceedingB. 
Oanada — The  Clii'onicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

Ne-w  Zealand — GoTernnient  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Eeview  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants' Magazine.  Appointments 
Gazette.  Atliena?um.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  Britisli  Refrigeration.  British  Trade  Journal.  Broomhall's 
Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Record. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal  Trades' 
Review.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Machinery  Market. 
Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-Holder.  Post  Magazine. 
Public  Health.  Publishers' Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World. 
Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal. 
Howard  Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Sliipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  London  University  Gazette.  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal. 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal. 
Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts,  Journal.  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional 
Notes  and  Transactions.     Trade  Circulars. 

I        Bv  wliom  Presented 
Donations.  |     (wlien  not  purchased). 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries. 
A.rgentine  Republic — 

Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica,  auos"] 

1899  and  1900.    4  vols.,  8vo I  jj-^.  y  ^^  j^  pj^^^ 

Comercio  exterior  argentino.      Aiio   1901.     No.  11? 


Sto.     1902 


Boletin  demografico  argentino.     (Current  niimbers) ....  ■<       -r   .     ■         ^ 

Suenon    Aires    {Province).      Direccion    General    del   m,       q.   ,.  ,.     ■■    -p 
Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.    Aiio  1.    Nos.  1—17.  \  ^        statistical   JJu- 
Svo.     1900   J       ""^^"^ 

Austria-Hungrary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.      Statistisches  Jahrbuch  desl   The      Ministry      of 

k.k.     (Current  numbers)    /,      Agriculture 

Arheitsstatistisches  Ami. — 

Bericht    iiber    die    Thiitigkeit     des     k.k.       Amtes"^ 

wahrend  1901.     Svo [  The  Austrian  Labour 

Protokoll   den  10'"  Sitzung   des  Arbeitsbeirathes.  C      Department 

1901.     Svo J 

Finanz-Ministeriums.         Mittheilungen       des       k.k.  "1   The  I.  &  R.  Ministry 


} 


__  Jalirgang  8.     Heft  1.     Svo.     1902  /      of  Finance 

Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv.  (voi*- 1  The      Ministry      of 

mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     Svo f      Commerce 

Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  im  Jahre  1898.     Fol "1   The  I.  &  R.  Central 

Reichsrathswahlen.      Ergebnisse  der,    fiir   das   .Jahr  >      Statistical      Com- 

1900-1.     Map.     Fol J       mission 
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Donations — Contd. 


By  wliom  Presents .1 
(when  not  pmxtiaseJ). 


(a)   Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  -Hung-ary —  Con  id. 

Statisiisclies    Jalvrbuch    der    autonomen    Lanclesver-"~1 

waltung  in  den  im  Eeichsrathe  vertretenen  Konig-  |   rp,      t    t    tj   n     ^     i 

reichen  und  Liindern.     ii  Jahrgang.     1932    '    ^%  \:'^).  ^-  *-'-'""'ai 

Statistisclie  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) [       ^t^ijistical      Lom- 

Statistisclie  Nacliricbten  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der  [  ission 

Landwirtscbaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Briiiin.      Tlidtigkeitsberieht  des   stiidt.      ArbeitsYer-  1  TheMunicipalStatis- 

miltlungsarates  in  Briinn  fiir  1901.     39  pp.,  8ro J       tical  Bureau 

£i(d(q)esf.      Die   finanzielleu  Ergebnisse  der   Action 

gcsellschaften    wiibrend     des    letzten    Yierteljiihr 

liunderts  (1874-98).     Heft  2.     Diagram,  la.  8vo.  ... 

Belg-ium — 

Armee   Beige.      Statistique  medicale.      Annee    1898.  f  ''"'Medic!il'^*De'^aTt^ 

[      mcnt 
Budgets  des  Eecettes  et  des  Depenses  pour  I'Exercice  "1  ti     tot'  li.- 

1S02.     Fol.     1901 I  Dr.  J.  &.  Iveltie 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sante  et  de  THygicne  publique.  "1   The    Belgian    Lega- 

(Current  nvimber^)  J       tion 

Filatures  de  Lin.    Etude  d'liygiene  professionnelle  .  .  ."^ 

Plates,  8vo.     1902  nn      -d  i   •       t   i 

Mines.     Annalesdes.    Tome  vii.  Livr.  2.   Annee  1902  K^'^  ^^\?'^^  P'^""'' 
Motcurs  eiectriques  dans  les  Industries  a  domicile  ...  I        Depaitment 

Rapport.     292  pp.,  8vo.     1902 J 

Brvges.     Verslag  over  bet  Bestuur  en  den  Toestand\  The  Ministry  of  the 

van  Stadszaken,  Jaar  1900.     8vo J       Interior 

Easselt.    Expose  do  radministration  etde  la  situation!   rr^     -r, 

des  Affaires  Communales  en  1900-01.     8vo /  ^^^^  Burgomaster 

Academic  Roy  ale  de  Belffiqne — 

Annuaire.     Annee  1902.     Portraits,  12mo T 

Bulletin   do   la   Classe   des   lettres  et  des  Sciences  I  mi      .      i 

morales  et  politiques  et  de  la  Classe  des  beaux-arts,  f  "'^"^  Acaaemy 

1901,  and  Nos.  1—3  of  1902.     4  vols.,  8vo J 

Brazil — ■ 

Impoita^iio    e  Exportafao  .  .  .  de  Janeiro  a  Setembro"!   The    Statistictvl    Bu- 
de  1901.     Fol /      rcau 

China  — 

Customs  Gazette.    No.  132.     Oct.— Dec,  1901.     4to.  "^ 
List  of  Lighthouses,  &c.,  on  the  Coast  and  Eivers  of  I 

China  for  1902.     4to |^.        -p  ,      ,      -rr    . 

Medical  Reports  for  half-year  ended  30tli  Sept.,  1900.  ■-  '^";,     S^ln  ^rn 

(JOth  Issue.     Plates,  &c.,  4to ^'^'■^-  «-C.M.G. 

Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for  1901.    Part  1 .  | 

4to J 

Denmark —  r  t^t      c         <a      •    •     i 

Comntcs  eommunaux  et  de  ports,  1885-99.    4to.    1902  i       -^  Statistical 

L       Bureau 

Egypt — 

Commerce  cxterieur  de  I'lSgyptc  pendant  1901.     La.  "I   The    Dircctor-Ger.c- 
^vo J       ral  of  Customs 
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Donations — Contd. 

Hv  whom  Presenteil 
Donations.  („.lien  not  purcliaseJ). 


(a)  Foreig'n  Countries — Contd. 
Fgypt — Contd. 

Sjt.itistiqixe  sanitaire  des  villes.     Ro-sHine  cle  la  piriodel 

deccnnale  de  1891  a  1900.     Population,  naissancos  I   Tlio    Dopartrarut   of 
ct   deces    des    principales   Tilles.      Diagrams,    fu!.  j        ircalth 

1901  1 

Egyptian    Statistical    Tableau    for    1901.     Compiled  1    j^^,^,,,    ^    ^    ^^^^ 
and  ]niblisbed  annually  by   14.  J.   Moss    and    Co.,  >  -,  q 

Alexandria.     35tli  Issue    J 

France — 

Agriculture.     Bulletin  du  Miuistere  de' 1'.    (Current  1   The      Ministry      of 

numbers) J        Agricultnre 

Budget  general  de  I'Exereiee  1901.     15  vols.,  4to Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic 

Cliemins  de  fer  fran(^ais.     Statistique  des,  au  31  Deo.,1 

1900.      Documents  prineipaux.     Maps,  4to.      1901  I   Tbe      Ministry       of 
Cliemins  de  fer  du  Monde.      Situation  au  31   Dec,  j       Public  Works 

1900.     8  pp.,  4to J 

Finances,  Ministere  des.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et"j   rpj^^      Ministry      of 

dc     Legislation     comparee.        (Current     monthly  |-      j-Jnance 

numbers)  j 

Travail.      Seconde    enquete    sur    le    placement   desl   rrv„  i?,.„„,.i,  t„k,^„^ 
1      ,     -,              -ill          i-             1  o^  I   -"^'i^  ±!renen  L/abour 

employes,  des  ouvriers,  et  des  domestiques.    18/ pp.,  >      T\p\^^^v^rr^pr^^ 
8vo.     1901 I       -^^''iitmenD 


Colonies.     Statistiques  Colouiales  pour  i'annee  1899.  "I  -pj,  j  g   j^gUj^ 

Commerce.     8vo J  '     ' 

Paris.      Annuaire    Statistique   de   la  Ville  de  Paris,!  The  Municipal   S 

20^^  annee,  1899.     Plans,  la.  8vo.     1901  J  tistical  Bureau 


Germany — 

Amtliche  Js^achrichtendesEeichs-Yersi^^^^^  ^^^^     j  j^l     j^_ 

No.  4,  April  1902.      (Contents):    Geschatrsbericht  ^       surance  Bureau 

des  Keichs-Versiclierungsanits  tur  1901.     4to J 

Seeschiffabrt  im  Jahre  1900     Abth.  2.     4to....     ...      .1  ^^^  ^  .^^  g,^^.^. 

Viertebahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Keichs.  )■      ,  •  ^,  i, „„ 

Jahrgang  1902.     Heft  1.     4lo J       'ical  Buieau 

Prussia — 

Zeitschrif  t  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  B  ureaus."^ 

(Current  numbers) I 

Geburten,  Eheschliessungen  xind  Sterbefalle  wahrend  I 

1900.     (169)     \  The  Eoyal  Prussian 

Laudesuniversitiiten.      Statistik   der    preussischen,  [       Statistical  Bureau 

.  .  .  fiir  1899-1900.     (167)  

Stevblir-hkeit  nach  Todcsursachen  und  Altersklassen  | 

der  G-estorbenen  .  .  .  Jahr  1900.     (171)  J 

Saxoni/.    Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  1  The   Statistical   Bu- 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers)  J       reau  of  Saxony 

Wi'irttemhurg.      "VViirttembergisclie     Jahrbiicher    f  iir  1 
Statistik  imd  Landeskundc.    Jahrgang  1900.    Hefte  V  Dr.  J.  S.  Keltie 

1  —  3,  in  2  vols.     Maps,  la.  8vo.     1901 J 

Berlin.    Tabellen  tiber  die  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  \  The  Municipal  Sta- 

dcr  Stadt  Berlin  ini  Jahre  1900.     Eol J       tistical  Bureau 

Franlcfort — • 

Civilstand.     Tabellarische  Uebersichten  fcetreffend 

den,  der  Stadt  im  Jahre  1901.     8vo 

Handelskammer  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main.     Jahres-\  The      Cliamber      of 

Bericht  fiir  1901.     2  Theile.     8vo J       Commerce 

2  C  2 


} 
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By  whom  Presented 
(nlleii  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Q-ermany — Contd. 

Samhurg.       Statistik    dcs    Hamburgischen     Staates."] 

Heft    20,    Bewegung    der    Bevolkerung,   1892-99.  I  The    Statistical    Bu- 
Statistik  der  Wahlen,  1887-91      Einkouimensteuer,  T      reau 
1893-99.     4to.     1902 J 

Greece — 

Commission  Fiuanciere  Internationale.      Importation  T 

de  la  Douaue  du  Piree  pendant  1901.      2«   annee.  >  The  Commission 
Fol.     Athenes,  1902 J 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.     Atti  della  Commissione  per  la"|  ^,       -p.-      ,     _p 

Statistica  giudiziaria  e  notarile.    Sessione  del  Marzo,  >  ^    c  r,,   ,■  J 

Tr.r.1       o  rai  01  statistics 

1901.     8vo J 

BoUettino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata.  1  The      Ministry      of 

(Current  numbers) J  Finance 

Tabella  indicante  i  valori  delle  merci  nell'  anno  1901  "1  The  Director- Gene- 

per  le  statistiche  commerciali.     1902  J  ral  oF  Statistics 

Japan — 

Resume  sfcatistiqne  de  I'Empire  du  Japon.     16*  annee,  "1  The   Statistical   Bu- 
1900.     Maps,  &c.,  8vo.     1902  J       reau 

Mexico — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num."] 

bers)  I 

Estadistica  fiscal.     Datos  relatiros.     (Current  num-  ["  " 

bers)  J 


,  betreffende   Nederland  en  Neder-^ 
Indie.      No.  7.      Eerste    maanden 


Netherlands — 

Maandcijfers  .  . 

landsch    Oost  - 

van  1902.     8to | 

Gemeentefinancien  in  1899.     Statistiek  der.    8vo i 

Geschiedenis  van  de  Statistiek  in  hut  Koninkrijk  der  [ 

Nederlanden.     4to.     1902 I 

Spaar-en  Leenbanken  in  Nederland  in  1899.     Statistiek  | 

der.     4to J 

Verslag  .  .  .  van  de  bevindingen  en   haiulelingen  van  1 

het  Geneeskiindig  Staatstoezicht  in  het  Jaar  1900.  \ 

Diagrams.     4to J 

Norway — 

Assistance  publique.     Statistique  pour  1896  ct  1897." 

(26) 

Chemins  de  fer  publics.      Supplement   au   Ilapport 

pour  1900-01.      Tableaux  grapliiques.      Diagrams. 

,(22) 

Elections.     Statistique  electorale,  1900.     (25)  )■ 

Sanitaire  et  medical,  etat.  Rapport  pour  1899.     (27) 
Service  veterinaire  et  inspection  de  la  viande.     Coinpte 

rendu  pour  1899.      (24) 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     19'  annee, 

1901.     8vo J 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Tlie  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


The   Central  Statis- 
tical  Bureau 
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Donations — Contd. 


Uy  whom  Hreseiitrd 
(when  not  purcliaged). 


The   Dircetor-Gene- 


(a)  Foreig^n  Countries — Contd. 
Paraguay — 

Boletin  quincenal  del  Centro  Comercial  del  Paraguay.  1  r^-^^^  Afsociatioa 
(Current  numbers) J 

Portugal — 

Finance  and  Commerce  and  Navigation.     Relatorio,^ 

propostas  de  lei  e  documentos  ...    2  vols.,  fol.    1902 
Fisheries.     Estatistica   das   pescas   maritimas  ...   no 

anno  1899  .  .  .     Maps,  &c.,  fol.     1901 ...... 

Judicial.    Estatistica  criminal  e  disciplinar  do  exercito, 

anno  1900.     8vo.     1901 ^_^^    ^ 

Railwavs.      Elementos   estatisticos   dos   caminhos  de  [-  ■^'''" ,  "'r^TT-  H-Ta" 

ferrJde  1877-1900.     Fol.     1902 lal  ot  statistics 

Shipping.     Lista  dos  Navios  de  guerra  e  mereantes  da 

Mariuha  portuguesa,  1901.     8vo 

Colonies.     Eelatorio  propostas  de  lei  e  documentos 

relatives  as  possessoes  ultramarinas  .  .  .     Diagrams, 

fol.     1902 J 

Koumania — 

Bulletin   statistique.     Anul  5.     No.  3,  1901.     (ConO 

tents.)  Statistiqueagricole,aunee  1900.    Mouvemeut  I  Tlie    Statistical    Bu- 
de  la  Population  en  1900.     Commerce  exterieur  en  j       reau 
1900,  &o.     8vo J 

Russia — 

Prices  of  Grain  at  Ports.      Eeturus  of  (in  Russian)."!  

Sheets.     (Current  numbers) J 

Agriculture.     Resultats    generaux   de   la   Recolte  en  \  The  Central  Statist!- 

Russie  en  1901.     Maps,  4to J       cal  Committee 

Reglement   definitif   du   Budget   de    I'Empire    pour"!  jj-^    Excellency    D. 

I'Exercice    1900.      Memoire    explieatif   annexe   au  V      ^qI^oq 

compte-rendu  du  contrOle  de  I'Empire.     8vo J  ° 

The  Great  Siberian  Raihvav.    (Glasgow  Exhibition  . .  ."^ 

1901.)     16  pp.     Maps,  sVo.     1901      I  p,  j   g  ^eltie 

Russia :  its  Industries  and  Trade.     (Glasgow  Exhibi-  [ 

tion  .  .  .  1901.)     xii  +  324  pp.     Map,  8vo.     1901...  J 


Salvador — 

oletin  d( 
Republica.     (Current  numbers)  /      reau 


Boletin  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  de  la  1   The   Statistical    Bu- 


Servia — 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1893.    Diagrams,  4to. 

Statistique   des  ventes  Judiciaires    pendant   1891-95. 

Diagrams,  4to 

Spain — 

C'omercio   exterior   de   Espaiia.     Estadistica   general, ""f 

en  1900.     Parte  Segunda.     4to ! 

Estadistica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportes  por  Mar  y  a  !   Tlie    Director-Gene- 

la  Entrada  y  Salida  por  las  fronteras.     No.  7    \       ral  of  Customs 

Memoria  sobre  el  estado  de  la  reuta  de  Aduanas  en  | 

1901.     La.  8vo J 

Madrid.    Ayuntamiento  de.    Estadistica  demografica.  1  The   Municipal  Sta- 

Resuraen  del  ano  de  1901.     Diagram,  fol.    J       tistical  Bureau 
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Miscellanea. 
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[June, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sceriqes  Officlela  Sfatistik — 

B.  ilattsvilseiuiot,  1900.     (Judicial  Statistics)   ^ 

D.  Fabriker  och  Handtverk,  1900.     (Factories)    .... 

E.  Sjofart,  1900.     (Shipping)  

P.   Undervisningsvascudet,  1899.     (Education) 

Q.  Stateus  Douianer,  1900.     (Forests)    

Caisse  d'Epargne  postale.  Extrait  du  Eapport  sur 
la  sifcuatiou  ct  la  gcstiou  de  la,  pendant  1900.     4to. 

Eikets  In-  och  Utforsel.     (Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  bankernas. 
(Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag  af  Riksbankens  Stiillning.  (Ciirrent 
numbers)  

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Sabbatshvila  .  . .  Underdanigt  Betiinkande  ocli  Forslag, ' 


1902  af  Komitcn  for  verkstallande  af  utreduiug  i  >      tj.^„.^\^ 
fraga  om  utstrackt,     8vo.     1902 J        ^^''■''  " 


The  Central   Statis- 
tical  Bureau 


The     University     of 


Switzerland — 

Assurances.     Kapport  sur  les  Eutreprises  privees  en  "1  The  Federal   Assui'- 

matiere  d' Assurances  en  1900.     Diagrams.     4to J       ance  Bureau 

The  Federal  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Mouvement  de  la  Population  pendant  1900.     4to. 


...,{ 


Geneva.     Bibliotheque  Publique.    Compte-rendu  pour"!  rj-|^g  Librav 


1901.     8to. 

Turkey — 

Ottoman    Public 
Financial  Year. 


; 


Debt.      Reijorts   on   the,    for    18th  "1 
1899-1900.    8vo J 


United  States — 

Agricidture.  Department  of.  Crop  Reporter.  (Cur-"] 
rent  numbers)  | 

Agriculture.  Department  of.  Section  of  Foreign  J» 
Markets.  Bulletin  No.  25,  Distribution  of  Agricul-  | 
tural  Exports  of  the  United  States,  1896-1900  J 

Census  Bulletuis,  1900.  Nos.  139—170,  Agricidture "1 
of  diifcrent  States.  Xos.  136 — IfiS,  Manufactures 
of  different  States.  156,  Domestic  Animals  in  the 
United  States.  IManufactures.  138,  Oleomargarine. 
161,  Silk  IManufactures.  166,  Shijibuikiit.g.  168,  )■ 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Products.  171 ,  Rubber  Boots 
and  Shoes.  172,  Buttons.  173,  Watclies  and  Watcli 
Cases.  174,  Manufactured  Ice.  149,  Methods  and 
Restdts.     A  Discussion  of  Area  and  Po]ndation    ....J 

Comptroller  of  Currency.  Annual  Report  of,  2ud  ] 
Dec..l9Jl.     Vol.  1.    .! j 

Edtication.  Report  of  Commissioner  of,  for  the  year"! 
1899-1900.     Vol.  2.     8vo.  1901     .^. J 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States  "1 
for  year  ending  30th  June,  1901.     Vol.1.     4to J 

Debt.  Montlily  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of] 
Cash  in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets   ....  I 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circidation.  Monthly  | 
Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 


Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic 


The  Department    of 
Agriculture 


The  Census  Office 


Tlie  Comptroller  ol 
the  Currency 

Tlie  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Tlie  Treasury  De- 
partment 

Tlie  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury 
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Doiiations —  Coatd, 


Douations. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlieu  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Coatd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Interstate    Commerce    Commissiou.       IStli    Anniial") 

Eeport  on  Statistics  of  Railways  for  year   ended  \  The  Commission 

30tli  June,  1900.     8vo .'. J 

Labor.      IGtli   Annual   Eeport   of    Commissioner   of  1   Tlie   Department  of 

Labor,  1901.     Strikes  and  Lockouts.     8to J       Labor 

iliueral  Eesourees  of   the  L^nited  States.     Calendar"!  The    Director,    L^.S. 

year  1900.     8vo J       Greological  Survey 

Post  Office  Department.     Anniial   Eeports   for  Aear"!   -pj     t  «   "K"  if 

ended  30th  June,  1899.     Plates,  &c.,  8to .'. J  "^'-  '^ '  *•  -^^itie. 

Eoview  of  tlie  World's  Commerce.     Introductory  to  1   The       Bureau       of 

commercial   relations  of   the    L'nited   States  with  V    Foreign  Commerce, 

Foreign  Countries  during  the  year  1901.     8vo J      Department  of  State 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  L^nited   States   for  1901.1  The     Treasury    De- 

24tli  jS'iimber.     8to.     1902  J       partment 

Cunnecticut — 

Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     I7th  Annual  Eeport  1  -n     n  i?  t    i 

for  1900-01.     8vo |  J^li^  Bureau  of  Labor 

State  Board  of  Health.     24th  Annual  Eeport  for  1  -ni     t)        i    £  tt     1..1 

1901,  with  Eegistration  Eeport  for  1900.     8vo )  Lhe  Board  of  Health 

Maine.      Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics.!  nn     -r,  r-x    u 

15th  Annual  Eeport  for  1901.     Plates,  8vo j  ^"^^  Bureau  of  Labor 

Maryland.     Bureau   of   Industrial   Statistics.     10th  "l,p,     t. 

Annual  Report  for  1901.     8vo j 

M'tssachiisetfs.     Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  "1  The  Bureau  of  Labor 

1901.     8vo.     1902 J       Statistics 

Mi<-hi(jan.      Births,   Marriages,   and    Deaths.      33rd~l   rpi         T)'  '  '  f 

Annual    Eeport   on,   for   1899.       Also   Registrai-'s  j       ^r-    ,        q.   (.•,»•„, 

Calendar  and  Manual  of  Instructions  prepared  for  r"       r)       _i         »-  \ 

t  he  use  of    Eegtstrars  of   Deaths  in  tlie  State  of  j       ^ .  A. 

Michigan.     24  pp.,  sm.  4to.     Lansing,  1902  J 

Minnesota.     State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  "j 

Bulletin    of    Charities   and    Correction.     (Current  \  The  Board 

numbers)  J 

Kew    York    (State).     Library.      Bulletins   69,    ComO 

parative   Summary  and   Index   of    Legislation   in  I  rp,      r?.   .     t  -u 
\llr^•,       /-o    T)     •  £  T      ■  ^  ^-        ir>rM       o       1      >  1  Jic  State  Library 

1901.     72,   Eeview  of  Legislation,  1901.      2  voJs.,  (  •' 

8vo.     1901-02  J 

Boston — 

Annual  Eeport  of  ExecutiTe  Department  for  1900. "] 

2  Tols.,  plates,  8yo 

Monthly   Bulletin   of   the   Statistics    Department.  | 

(Current  numbers) [  The  Municipal    Sta 

Fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Statistics  Dejiartraent  f      tistical  Bureau 

for  1900.     8vo.,  19pp 

Eeceipts  and  Expenditures  of   Ordinary  Eevenue,  I 

1896-1900.     149  pp.,  4to ' J 

Chicago.     John  Crerar  Library.     7tli  Annual  Eeport"!  rri     t  -k  .oj.-^ 

for  1901.     8to J  ^ 

i\>w  York  (at//)— 

Public  Library.     Bulletin.     (Current  numbers)  „ 

Weekly  Eeports  of  the  Department  of  Health  fov\  n     "R   T    Allnn 

1901.     8vo I  iJr.  j^.  J.  .iuau 

Fhiladelphia  Museum — 

Cotton.     Manufactures  of.     World's  Export  Trade.  "I  t>,     -^r  „„ 

■   ,   o-          o          ti^f^ry  >■  1  he  Museum 

XI  +  3o  pp.,  8to,     1900 J 
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[June, 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


1- 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Fhiladelphia  Museum — Contd. 

Herpetology  of  New  Granada  and  Argentina.    Con-"^ 

tributions  to.     22  pp.,  plates,  8vo.     1899   | 

Eaw  Products  which  enter  into  Commerce  of  World.  I  t,      ^^ 

ouggestions  on  some.     o2  pp.,  ovo.     lyOl  

Waterworks   of    Europe.     2,   The  European  Con-  ' 

tinent.     3,  London  and  Liverpool.    Sto J 

Cuba.     Reports  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Con-  "I 
dition  of  the  Island,  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  |-  The  Autlior 

Commissioner  ...  7  parts,  Bvo.     1898-99    ....J 

Porto  Rico — 

Report  on  the  Currency  Question  of  Porto  Rico,  by"^ 
Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner.     19  pp.,  | 

8ro.     1899    

Report  and  Recommendations  on  Customs  TarifP  of 
Porto   Rico,  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Com-  | 

missioner.     69  pp.,  8vo.     1899 J 

Sound  Ciirreucv.      A  Quarterly  Publication  devoted]  p       ,         . 
to  Currency  Questions.     Vol."  ix,     No.  1.     1902    ....  /  ^i""'''ia*ea 
American  Economic  Association.     Publications.     3rdT 

Series.     Vol.  iii.  No.  1.     Papers  and  Proceedings  of  ^  The  Association 

the  14th  Annual  Meeting.     Dec,  1901.     Sto J 

Johns  Hopkins  JJniversitii  Studies — 

Series  19,  No.  10,  Life  of  Commissary  James  Blair,") 
founder  of  William  and  Mary  College  :  D.  E.  I 
Motley.  Nos.  11  and  12,  Governor  Thomas  H.  } 
Hicks',  of  Maryland,  and  the  Civil  War  :   G.  L.  P.  \ 

Sadcliffe,  1901 

Series  20,  No.  1,  Western  Maryland  in  the  Revolu-  | 

tion:  B.  C.  Sfeine,:     8ro.    'l902 [-The  University 

Extra  volumes,  xxiii :  Herbert  B.  Adams  :  Tributes 
of  Friends.  With  a  Bibhography  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Histoi'y,  Politics,  and  Economics  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1876-1901.  xxiv, 
History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia.  With  Biblio- 
graphy:  James  C.^Ballagh.     1902  J 

Smithsonian  Institution.     Smithsonian  Contributions  1 

to    Knowledge.      Hodgkin's  Fund.      Experiments  \  The  Institution 
with  Ionized  Air.     La.  4to.     1901   J 

Uruguay — 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica.   Anos  1899-1900.) 
2  vols.,  diagrams.     La.  8vo I  Th 

Movimiento    del    estado    civil    y    mortalidad   de    la  ( 
Republica.     Aiio  1900.     8vo.  *  1901    J 

Ofiiina   de    Credito    publico.      Deuda   publica   de   la  1   j^     t     -   t.-  i  • 
Republica.     1899.     0  pp.,  obi.  4to.     1900 /  """'■  ^-  ^-  ^*^^^''^ 

I  nternational — 

Bulletin      International     des      Douanes.      (Current!   n.i     -r.       i     r  r..     i 
numbers.)     Bvo |  ^^^  ^^""^^  '^f  ^''^^'^ 

International    Engineering   Congress,  Glasgow,  1901."] 

Proceedings  of  Section  I,  Railawys;  and  of  Section  I  The  Secretary  of  the 
II,    Waterways    and    Maritime    Works.     2   vols.,  [       Conorrcss 
plates,  &c.     Bvo.     1902 J  ° 


e   Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


1902.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Librarij. 

Donations — Contd. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Pres  -iiied 
(when  not  purchased). 


(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

]\Ioral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition   durinf,'] 

1900-01,     Statement  exhibiting,     37tli  No.     (180)  \  The  Inditi  OfRc-e 

1902  J 

Statistics  of  Cotton   Spinning  and  Wearing  in    the  1   The  Statistical   Bu- 

Indian  Mills.    (Current  numbers)  J       reau 

Bengal.      Eeport  on  the  Administration  of    Bengal  1   The  Lieut. -Governor 

for  1900-01.     Maps.fol.     1902 J       of  Bengal 

East  Indian  Kailway  Company.     Diagrams  of  Traffic  1  mi     p 

audited,  second  half-year  of  1901.     Fol J  '      ^ 

Bombay  Branch  of  Roval  Asiatic  Society.     Journal.!  m     c     •  i. 

Yol.xxi.No.57.     8to.     1901 |  Tlie  Society 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Censusof  Canada,  1901.  Bulletins.  4,  Rural  and  Urban^ 

Population  of  British  Columbia,  the  Territories  and  It,,       c,       •  i    /-< 
,,Vi        1        -    X)  1-   ■  £  t-\      -D       \        a  a  -Ihe   Special   Census 

all  Canada,     o,  Kchgions  ot  the  People.     6,  Sexes  )■      „      *^  .    . 

and  Conjugal  Condition.     7,  Population  by  Origins  | 

and  Nationalities.    8,  Immigration  and  Birthplace.... J 

Agriculture.     Eeport  of  Minister  of,  for  1900-01 "| 

Alleged   combination    of    Paper   Manufacturers   and 

Dealers.     Eeport  in  regard  to,  1902 

Canadian  Archives.     Eeport  on,  for  1901  

Civil  Service  Examiner:*.     Eeport  of,  for  1901  

Experimental  Farms.     Eeports  for  1901.     Plates 

Geographic  Board  of  Canada.    Third  Annual  Eeport, 

1901  

Geological  Survey  Department.     Report  for  1901 

Instu-ance  Companies.     Abstract  of  Statements,  1901 
List  of  Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks  as  on  31st 

December,  1901.     (Another  copy  from  Mr.  J.  M. 

Courtney,  C.M.G.)  

Maps  to  accompany  Eeport  on  Public  Works,  1900-01 
Marine  and  Fisheries.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for 

1901.     Fisheries 

Militia  and  Defence.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for 

1901  

North-West  Mounted  Police.     Eeport  of,  for  1901  .... 
Public  Printing  and  Stationery.     Eeport  of  Depart- 
ment for  1900-01 

Railway   Commissioners,    Eailway   Eate    Grievances, 

and  regulative  Legislation.     Eeports  on,  1902  

Secretary  of  State.     Eeport  of,  for  1901 J 

Ontario.       Agricultural      College.       Bulletin,      120 

Butter,  Milk,  and  Cheese.     32  pp.,  8vo.     1902 


Sir  John  G.  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G. 


,|, 


The  College 


Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
Civil  Service  List  and  Calendar,  1902.  Map,  8vo.   190: 


■^{'' 


he  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


Ceylon — 

Administration  Reports  for  1900.     Diagrams,  &c.,  fol.  1   The  Govemmei't  of 
1901 J       Ceylon 

Jamaica — 

Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  for  year  ended!   The  Registrar-Gene- 
Slst  March,  1901.     Fol.     1902 .'. J       ral 
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Miscellanea 
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[J  uue, 


Donations. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Natal — 

Kailways.     Ecport  of  General  Manager  of,  for  1900.  \ 
Fol. '  Maps J 

New  South  Wales  — 

Asricultunil  and  Live  Stock  Statistics  of  New  South"] 
Wales  for  1901-02.    Preliminary  Tables.    8ro.    1902 

Annual  Ecport,  showing  deaths  from  call  causes  during 
1901.     3  pp.     Fol ••• 

Annual  Return  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  m 
1901.     5  pp.     Fol 

Census  of  31st  March,   1901.      Eesults  of,   Part  1,  !  The         Government 
Ages  of  tlie  People.     4to i       Statistician 

Census  of  ISOl.  Bulletins.  Xos.  5,  Ages  of  People. 
6,  Education  of  tlic  People  in  Counties.  7,  Educa- 
tion of  the  People  in  Municipalities.  8,  Eeligions 
of  the  People.  9,  Birthplaces  of  the  People.  10, 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  People  in  Counties.  11, 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  People  in  Municipalities  J 

Mines.    Department    of.      Annual  Eeport  for  1900.  "1   rpj^g    Ai^ent-Gencral 
Plans,  &c.     Fol. • ■• ■■••; ■ l       foj.     ^g,^     g^^^ti^ 

Moore's  Australian  Almanac  and  Country  Directory  | 
lor  1902.     51st  year  of  pub  icatiou.     Svo 

Eetums  under  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  adminis- 
tered bv  tlie  Ecgistrar-General  for  1901.  (Deeds, 
Trade  Marks,  Land  Titles,  &c.)     9  pp.     Fol 

Statistical  Eegistor  for  190 J  and  previous  years.     Svo. 

Statistical  Eegister  for  1901  and  previous  years. 
Part  1,  Eeligion.     Svo 

Year-book  of  New  South  Wales.     Map.     Svo.    1902  . 

Si/diiet/.      Registrar-General's    Report   on  Vital  Sta- \  The  Eegistrai'-Gene- 
tistics  of  Sydney  and  Suburbs  for  1901.     Fol J       ral 

Commonwealtli  Celebrations.  1901.  Sydney  Mail."^ 
Commonwealth  Xumber.  Jan.  1,  1901.  lUustra-  | 
tions.  Also  Souvenir  of  the  Inaugui-ation  of  tlie  I 
Australian  Common weaUli.  3rd  Edition,  1901.  , 
and  Ecduced/ri-c  .similes  of  Sydney  Morning  Herald  | 
and  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph J 

The  Eeview  :    an    Australasian  Journal  of    Banking,  1   Mv.    S. 
Insurance,  and  Finance.     Vol.  iii,  Xo.  3.     March....  J        Irvia 


I       Wales 


The  Registrar-Gene- 


The         Government 
Statistician 

Messrs.  Street  &  Co. 


Tlie 
of 


Agent-General 
New      South 


Wales 


W.    D'Arcy 


New  Zealand — 

New  Zealand  OfTicial  Year-Book,  1901.     (10th  year  |  rj^^i^p  ]^egistrar.Gene- 

of  issue.)     Svo.     2  copies \      ^nl  of  New  Zealand 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1900.     3  copies.     Fol J       ral  ot  JN  ew  z,eaiana 

Tlie  Accident  Eecordcr,  published  by  the  Governmeat"!  ryy^    Deoartmcnt 

Insurance  Department.     (Current  numbers)  J  " 

U'dlinqton.      Harbour  Board.      Accounts,    &c.,    for"l   rri     t3«,,,i 

1901.     Fol \^^'^  ^"'''^ 

Rhodesia — 

Soutlicni     Eliodcsia.      Information     for     intending  "1  The    British    South 
Settlers.     <J(»  jtp.,  plates,  Svo.     1902    J       Africa  Co. 

The    Rubber    Industry  in  tlic  British    South  Africa  1   t)j.  j  g   Keltie 
Company's  Territories.     28  pp.,  sm.  4to.     1900 J 


1902.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  3U5 

Donations—  Conid. 

1,       .■  Bv  whom  Present!  d 

""'"»'""'^-  I     («be.i  not  purdiasedj. 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
South  Australia — 

Aerieultutal    Statistics.       Season      1901-02.        (Pre-~1  r,„     t^    i      c< 
liminary  lables.)     b  pp.,  4to I  i      n 

Census  of'SoutU  Australia,  1901.     Ages  of  the  People,  f      ^}'\.  yovernnu-ut 
o          J-  1                                                                      ^1       btatist 
8  pp.,  fol J 

Public  Libi-arv,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery.     Report  1   The  General  Dii-ecLor 

for  1900-01."     Fol /      and  Secretary 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak  Government   Gazette.      (Current  weekly  "1  The        Governu.ent 
numbers) J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Handbook  of  Tasmania,  Avitli  list  of  Eeference  Tvorks  "|  m,  \        t  cs.          ^ 

on  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  &c ,  Resources  of  the  \  -^^^/  Agent-t*eueral 

Colony.     32  pp.,  map,  8vo.     Launceston,  1899 J  lasmania 


Statistics  o£  the  Colony  for  1900.     Fol.     1901 


The         Goverument 
Statistician 


Victoria — 

Friendly  Societies.     2otli  Annual  Report  on.    Report  "1  The    Actiuxi-y,    Mel- 

of  Actuary  for  1900.     Fol J       bourne 

Victorian  Year-Book,   1895-98.      22nd  Issue.      1901.1  The         Government 


} 


8vo /       Statist  of  Victoria 

Western  Australia — 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.    (Current  numbers.)  Fol."|   rr-,         .        ,.p        ,^ 

Returns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at  >      ^      tt?    *      ^     ^  ' 
,1     ,,•   J.    t        ■         1  t         Qi     *^  I       for  W.  Australia 

the  Mint  at  various  elates.     Sheets  J 

Statistical  Register  for  1900.     Parts  3,  Accumulation."^ 

5,  Land  Settlement,  Agriculture,  and  Live  Stock.  I   mi      -r>     •  i.        <-i 

£.   T    1     i-  •  1  TTi  1  1  r  1  J-  Ihe  Registrar-bene- 

6,  Industrial  Establishments y  I   W    A    -f  •  r- 

Supplements     to     Government    Gazette,    containing  |  '      ' 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    ....J 

Australasia — 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia.     February,  1901.  "1  Tiia     Agenfc-General 
(Containing  a  descr!i3tion  of  Tasmania) J       for  Tasmania 


(c)  TTnited  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 

United  Kingdom — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers)  "^ 

Foreign  Trade   and    Commerce   of    certain    Foreign  I  rp,     -^       ^    t  ^     i 
„    =>  ,  .  1     -D    J.-  1      T.  •  /r<  J.  />  The  Board  01  Trade 

Countries     and     British    Possessions.        (Current  [ 

monthly  numbers) J 

Factories   and   Workshops.     Annual    Report   of  the"] 

Chief     Inspector    for    1901.        Part     1,    Reports.  ^  The  Home  Office 

[Cd-1112.]     Fol.     1902.     Plates     J 

Friendly  Societies,  Workmen's  Compensation  Schemes,  ] 

&c.     Reports  of  Chief  Registrar  for  1900.     Part  A. 

Appendix   (K).      List  of    Friendly  Societies,  with      „,,      rn  •  f  x>     ■  t 
a'-^        ■         i    x>  ^  ir  1     ^•  t        /o-     -v       The  Chief  Registrar 

Summaries    of    Returns,    Valuations,    &c.    (3o — i).  I         f     ir  .•     rjlv    ^'o- 
Part  B.     Appendix  (L).     Industrial  and  Provident  '         .    .  J     "- 

Societies  (35 — ii).  Part  C.  (Appendix  (M).  Trade 
Unions  (35 — iii).  Part  D  (1).  Valuations  of 
Friendly  Societies  with  Branches  (35 — iv).     1901. ...J 
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(c)  TJnited  King-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Confd. 

Mines  and  Quarries.     Creneral  Report  and  Statistics!   m,     tt         r»(c 

tor  1901.     Part  1.  District  Statistics.     [Cd-1110]....  |  ^^«  ^''^^  ^^""^ 
Eailwav     Accidents.       Ketums     of     Accidents     and"^ 

C-jsualties  during  1901.     [Cd-1101.]     1902  | 

Sea  Fisheries  of  United  Kingdom,  1901.    (161.)    1902  '   ^^^^  -^Q^rdi  of  Trada 
Trade  of   United   Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  | 

and   British    Possessions.      Annual   Statement    for 

1901.     Yol.  1.     [Cd-1105.]     1902 J 

Accidents  on  Eailwars  during  1900.     General  Eeport^ 

on.     [Cd-776.]     1901    

ArmT  and  Militia.     Report  of  Inspector- General  of 

Re'crnitins  for  1900.     [Cd-519.]     1901  

Betting.    Report  of  Select  Committee  on.   (370.)  1901 

British  Museum.     Return.     (85)     1900.     Svo 

Charitable  Agencies  for  Relief  of  "Widows  and  Orphans 

of  Soldiers  and  Sailors.     Report  of  Committee  on. 

(180.)     1901     

Coal  Tables.     3rd  Issue.     (Xo.  1.)     1897.     4th  Issue. 

^126.)     1898 

Earlv  Closing  of  Shops.     Report  of  Select  Committee. 

(141.)     1901 

Employment  of  School  Children  Committee.     Minut-es 

of  Evidence,  &c.     [Cd-895.]     1902 

Estimates  for  Revenue  Departments  for  year  1902-03. 

[oS-viii.]     1902  

Imperial   Yeomanrv.      Report   of    Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  on  its  Home  Organization,  Inspection,  ic. 

[Cd-803.]     1901 

Industrial  Property  and  Merchandise  Marks.    Papers, 

re-protection  of.'    [Cd-603.]     1901 

Legislative   Assemblies    [abroad].       Reports  ...  on 

Methods  of  taking  Divisions  in,  and  the  number  and   -  Purchased 

Duration  of  the  Sittings.     [Cd-907.]     1902    

Legislative   Assemblies    [abroad].      Exports  ...  re- 
specting Rules  in  Force  for  Preserving  Order  in. 

[Cd-909.]     1902 

Locomotives.     Correspondence  respecting  Comparative 

Merits    of  British,    Belgian,    and  American   Loco- 
motives in  Egypt.     [Cd-1010.]     1902    

London    Uudergroiuid    Ruihvays.     Report   of    Select 

Committ.ee  on.     (279.)     lyoL   

Merchant  Shipping.     Tables  showing  Progress  of,  in 

1892-95.      (222.)       1893.      (135.)      1S91.      (306.) 

1895.     (205.)     1896  

Meteorological    Council.      Report    of,    for    19J001. 

[Cd-842.]     1901.     Syo 

Navy    Rations,    &c.         Report     of    Committee    on. 

[Od-782.]     1901 

Parliamentary  Constituencies  (Electors,  &c.).  (United 

Kingdom.)'   (70).     1902    

Parliamentary  Election,  1?0?.  Expenses  of  Candidates. 

(352.)     1902 

Pilotage.     Return.     (265.)     1900 

Sea  Fisheries.      (Restrictive    Legislation   iu  Foreign 

Countries.)     (271.)     1901     ^ 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King^dom — Contd. 

.South    Africa.     Report   of    Lands   Settlement   Com-") 

mission.     [Ccl-626]  and  [Cd-627.]     1901.    2  parts 
South    Africa.       Transvaal    Concessions    Commis.^ion. 

Eeport  of.    [Cd-623J  and  [Cd-624.]    2  parts.    lOfH 
South  Africa.     Army  (Remounts).     Reports,  Stutis-  j 

tical  Tables,  and  Telegrams  received.     June,  189U, 

to  22nd  January,  1902.     [Cd-963.]     1902 '  ^^^^^,^^^^ 

South  Africa.     Further  Papers  relating  to  Working  ' 

of  Refugee    Camps    in    South   Africa.     [Cd-8o3.] 

1901.     [Cd-934]  and  [Cd-93f).n     1902 

Tramways  (Street  and  Road).     (238.)     1889,     (282.) 

1890.     (7.)     Session  2.     1892 

War  Oflice  Contracts.      Report  of  Select  Committee. 

(313.)     1900    J 

Great  Britain — 

Agriculture.  Journal  of  the  Board  of.  Tol.  viii,  No.  -t.  "j 
1902 

Agricultural    Returns,    1901.       Produce    of    Crops.  | 

Tables  showing  estimated  total  produce  and  average  !   The  Board  of  Agri- 
yield  per  acre  of  principal    crops  ...  27  pp.,  8to.  j       culture 

Board  of  Agriculture.  Leaflets.  Xos.  71,  The  j 
Colorado  Beetle ;  72,  Purchaseof  Artificial  Manures;  | 
73,  Cultivation  of  Maize  for  Fodder   J 

England  and  Wales — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.     G3rd  Annual  Report  "1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

of  Registrar-General.    (1900.)  [Cd-761.]  8vo.  1902  J       ral 

British     Museum.       Catalogue    of    Pi'inted    Books.  1   m     t      , 
o        1          ,.      rn          ^          -u       \     A,  r  Ihe  Irustees 

Su)iplement.     (Current  numbers.)     4to j 

Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  1900.    Part  1,1 

Criminal    Statistics.       rCd-953.]       Part    2,    Civil  I  rp,     ^^         ^a- 
T    1-  •  1  c.  L-  i.-         rni   ine  1    o      1       T\-  >  The  Ilome  Office 

Judicial  Statistics.     [Cd-lllo.J     2  vols.    Diagrams,  [ 

4to.     1902    J 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  "^ 

Local  Taxation  Returns.     Year  1899-1900.     Parts  2,  I 

3,  6,  7.     Fol.     1902    )■  Purchased 

"Police  (Counties  and  Boroughs).      Reports  for  year  | 

1899-1900.     (200.)     1901 J 

London     County     Council.        Technical     Education  "1  The  London  County 

Gazette.     (Current  numbers)    J       Council 

London  University  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)    The  L^niversity 

London,  Ci/.V.     The  City  of  London,  the  Prince  and|  ^,^^    Corporation  of 

Princess  of  ^  ales  and  the  Colonies.     68  pp.,  sm.  the  Citi  of  London 

Bvo.     1902 ) 

Bristol.      Annual    Report    of    Medical    Officers    of"|   rru     Tvr„j-     i  r»«! 

TT    ii.1         T     c  rl^  ■  r  -ly    1.  T  i.         /•  Tv^   •  I    ihc  Mcdicai  Omcer 

Health,  and  of  Chief  Fort  Inspector  oi  JNuisances  }         ^  tt     ,., 

for  1901.     8T0.     1902    J       "^  health 

Derbi/.     Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli  1 

for  1901.     8vo J 

ITai/dock.     Supplement  to  the  Annual  Report  on  tliel 

Health  of  Haydock  for  1901.     LifeTables.     12  pp.,  \  Dr.  T.  E.  Hayward 

fol.     1902 J 

Norwich.     Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  \  The  Medical  Oificer 

for  1901,     Diagrams,  8vo J       of  Health 
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(c)   United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — CuuUL 
England  and  Wales — ConUl. 

Preston.    Annual  Keport  of  Medical  OiBcer  of  Health  1   The  Medical  Officer 

for  1901     Maps,  4to.     1902  I       of  Health 

Stafford.      28th    Annual    Eeport   of    the   Health  of"! 


Stafford  for  1901.  18  pp.,  8ro.  1902 
'^igan.  6th  Annual  Report  on  the  Hea 
for  1901.     Diagrams,  &c.,  8ro.     1902. 


Wigan.     6th  Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of  AVigan  1 


Ireland — 

Pcpartincnt  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  T   m      t\         i.         t. 
I           ,      ^,  ,  1^..   ^^     „    T,r      ,     Tfir^o  y  ilie  iJei)artment 

Journal.     Tol.  n,  ]So.  3,  March,  1902 J  ^ 

Banking,    Railway,    and    Canal    Statistics,    Ireland,"! 

Dec, "1901.     [Cd-1032.]     8vo.     1902 j 

Local  Taxation  Returns  for   1899-1900.      [Cd-879.]  I  pi„,^.|,ased 

Ro^al  Commission  on  Local  Taxntion.     Pinal  Eeport.  | 
Ireland.     [Cd-1068.]     1902 J 

Scotland — 

Code  of  Regulations  for  continuation  classes  .  .  .  1902. ~| 

[Cd-1104.]     8vo.     1902 I  The   Scotch    Educa- 

Rcport  of  Committee  of  Coiincil  on  Education,  1901-02.  j       tion  Office 

[Cd-1108.]     8vo.     1902    J 

Local  Autlioiities  in  Scotland.     Technical  Educationi 

Grants,  1899-1900.     (140)     1901 I  p^,,.^!^,,,^,^ 

Roval  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.     Final  Report  | 

of  Commissioners,  Scotland.     [Cd-1067.]     1902. ...J 
Supplement  to  monthly  and   quarterly  Registration  T  T^ig  Reeistrar-Gene- 


Returns  for  1901  ;  also  Vaccination  Returns  relative  r  ,     p-sj     ,■,       i 

to  children  born  during  1900.     8vo.     1902    I  ''"^  °^  Bcotiaua 

lidiiilurgh.     Accounts  of  the  Citv  publii-hed  in  1901. 1  Tlie    City  Chamber- 

Fol .'. J  lain 

Aberdeen.     Report  on  Sanitary  condition  of  Aberdeen  "I  Tlic    Chief   Sanitary 

for  1901.     8vo.     1902 ." J  In.spector 

Olasgotc — 

Local    Industries    of    Glasgo^v    and    the    West    of  "l  The    Secretary,    En- 
Scotland.     288  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     1901   j  ginccring  Congress 

Smallpox,    1900-02.     Report  by   A.  K.    Chalmers,  1  The  Medical  Officer 

M.D.,  58  pp.,  maps,  fol.  Glasgow,  1902 J  of  Health 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Abraham  {Mai/  E.)  and  Darie.s  (Artlnir  L.).  Tlic  Law^ 
relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops  (including  } 
Laundries,  Railways,  Docks)  :  Part  i,  Practical  Giuide  !  p  ,  i  ,j 
to  tbe  Law  and  its  administration,  by  May  E.  Abraham,  j 
Part  ii,  The  Acts,  with  Notes  ...  by  Arthur  L.  Davics.  | 
14th  edit,     xiv  -t-  381  pp.     Svo.     1902   J 

Adams    {Brook)     and    Ford     {Worthivgton    C).       The~j 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  L^nited  States,  bv  Brook  Adams.  I   ,, 
n  •  1   i>  V         e  IP  1      -ix^    n  ■     1-       r\  r  Mr.  W.  C.  Ford 

Commercial   1  obey    ot    Euro]ic,    liy    vV  ortlinigton    C.  f 

Ford.     17  +  40  pp.     &vo.     Washington,  1901  J 

Allen  {11.  B.)  — 

Statistics  concerning  Cancer  in  Australasia.     43  pp,"| 

Svo.     Hobart,  1902 I  „,,      .      , 

Cancer:    An    Introductory   Address.      16    pp.,    Svo.  f  "'•"'^  °^' 

Hobart,  1902    J 
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(d)   Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Avehury     {Lord).       A    Short    History    of    Coins    aiull 

Currency,  in  two  jjarts.     x  +  138  pp.     Illiistnition?,  >  The  Autlior 

12mo.     1902 J 

Barrett  {Eosa  M.).    Juvenile  Offenders.     (In  Japanese,  "j 

translated    by    Mr.    Taro    Tanaka.)      8yo.      Tokyo,  \  The  Translator 

1902  '.....  I 

Broomhall  {Geo.  J.  S.).     Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  Year"} 

Book.     Review  of  the  World's  Grain  Trade,  1901-02.  V  The  Autlior 

Bvo.     1902    I 

Cai'derJier  ((?.).— 

Les  lois  de  hi  population  en  Fratica,  avcc  une  preface^ 
par  E.  Levasseur.  xix  +  18i  pp.,  Svo.  Paris,  ] 
1902  {  Messrs.    Cluillauaun 

Les    lois    de    la    population   en  France.      Atlas    de  {       and  Co. 
demographic    statique    et    dynamique.       Diagram,  | 

maps,  &(•.,  obi.  4to.     Paris,  1902  J 

Cooper  (Josep/i).    Cooper's  Tabular  Guides  to  Ordinary!  rri     foirniler 

Life  Assui-ance.     Folded  sheets.     1902  f  ^ 

Di(lhy  {William).     A  Study  for  the  Coronation  Month."! 

The   Condition   of    the    People    of    India.      OfHcial  t  rri      »    .i     , 

Statistics  indi'^ate  greater  impoverishment  than  does  [ 

non-oflicial  criticism  ...  16  pp.,  fol.     1902 J 

Edn-ardes  {Edward  J.).     A  Concise  History  of  Small-"! 

pox    and    Vaccination   in    Europe.      viii    +    142  pp.,  >■  ,, 

diagrams,  Svo.     1902 J 

Ehiav.di   {Luigi).     Studi   sugli   Effetti   delle   Imposte. 

Contributo  alio  studio  dei  problemi  tributari  munici- 

pali.     1  -t-  289  pp.     8yo.     Torino,  1902  

FrederiJcsen  {X.  C).     Finland:    its  public  and  private \  p      .        n 

economy,     xi  +  306  pp.     Map.  Svo.     1902    ]   ^^"'C'laseci 

GiglioH    {Italo).     Lo   stato   italiano  e  la   cultura   dell 

Sughero  specialmente   nella   Sardegna  ...       60  pp..  >  The  Author 

8yo.     Povtici,  1902 '.  J 

Hall    {Arthur    C).      Crime    in  its  relations    to    Social"!   -jij-    , ,,     p     o     t-- 

Progress.     Studies  in  History,  Columbia  University.  >•         *-|*'o     '      "  " 

YoLlS.     8vo.     1902 l.. ...\       ^"^^  ^'^'^ 

Howell    {George).       Labour    legishition,    labour    move-"! 

ments,   and    labour    leaders.      xxiii  +  499  pp.,    Svo.  >•  Purchased 

Portrait.     1902    ] 

■J  agger  {J.  TV.).     Annual  Address  by  the  President  of] 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  [of  Cape  Town]   to  the  J-  The  Author 

Members,  1902.     18  pp.,  Svo.     1902 J 

Livas.ieur    {£■).      Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  et  del 

I'industrie  en  France  avant  1789.     2"  edit.     2  vols.,  >■  Purchased 

la.  8vo.     Paris,  1900-01 J 

Little  {Edirard  S.).     The  Cliinese  Eevenue  and  the  new! 

Treaty.     A  Protest  against  an  increased  Tariff,  from  >  Dr.  B.  W.  Ginsbui-g 

a  merchant's  point  of  view.     14  pp.,  Svo.     1902    I 

Jlfoleswort/i    {Sir    Guilford    L.).      Our   Empire    under"! 

Protection  and  .  .  .  Free  Trade.     125  pp.     Diagrams,  >■  The  Author 

Svo.     1902    J 

Muirhead  {Claud),  M.D.     The  Causes  of  Death  among^ 

the  Assured  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and  Life  | 

Assurance    Society    from    1874    to    1894    inclusive.  )■  „ 

Reported    by  the  Medical    OfScer    of    the    Society.  | 

viii  -I-  93  pp.",  8ro.     Edinburgh,  1902  "...J 
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(d)  Authors,  &c.— Contd. 

Iferincx  {Alfred) — 

Le  suffrage  imiversel  en  Belgique,  son  organisation  et"| 

ses  resultats.     32  pp    8vo      Paris  1899 I   j^^.  j  g   j^^^^-^ 

Le  suffrage  uniTerscl,  le  vote  plural  et  la  representa-  I 

tion  proportionelle.    28  pp.,  8vo.    Bruxelles,  1900.. ..J 

Neiimarck    {Alfred).      Ce   qu'on   apjjelle   la   Feoda]ite~| 

financiere,  le  classement  et  la  repartition  des  actions  I   j-^^  Author 

tt   obligations   de  chemins   de   fer  de    1860  a  1900.  | 

28  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1902    J 

Paish  (George).     The  British  Eailway  Position,  with! 

Introduction  bv  George  S.  Gribb.     xiv  +  322  pp.,  8vo.  >  ,, 

1902  .". J 

Faiilin  {David) — 

Life    Office    Investments :     retrospect    and    outlook."^ 

29  pp.,  diagram,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1895 | 

Old  Age  Pensions  and   Pauperism.      A  present-day  }■  „ 

problem.     32  pp.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1896 | 

1801-1901:  a  Contrast.     28  pp.,  8vo.     1902 J 

Sozenraad    (C).      Table    comparing    Gold    and    Silver 

Stock  of  principal  Banks  of  Issue,  their  Bank  rate,  &c., 

at  end  of  March,  1901  and  1902.     Sheet    

Smith   {Charles    W.).     The   South   African   War   audi 

the    "  Bear "    operator.       A    Financial    Revolution.  >  ,, 

viii -t-  127  pp.,  8vo.     1902 J 

Smart  {William) — 

The  Housing  Problem  and  the  Municipality.    (Uuiver-"] 

sity   of    Glasgow    Free   Lectures.)      28   pp.,    8vo.  | 

Glasgow,  1902 )■  „ 

Tlie    Greatness    of     Adam    Smith  ...  15    pp.,   8vo.  j 

Glasgow,  1901  j 

Sombart  {Werner).    Der Moderne  Kapitalisnuis.   Band  i,T 

Die  Genesis  des  Kapitalismus.     Baud  ii.  Die  Thcorie  I  p    ,  i        i 

der    Kapitalistischen    Entwicklung.       2    vols.,    8vo.  | 

Leipzig,  1902    J 

Social  Evil,  The.     With  special  reference  to  conditions'] 

existing  in  the  City  of   Ivew  York.      A  Report  pre-  [  

pared    under    the    direction    of    the    Committee   of  \ 

Fifteen,     xiii  -I-  188  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1902  J 

Thaclceray  {liet\  G.W.).  The  Land  and  tlie  Community.  1   ti      *    n 
o   1    jf     o.^o          o          nonrT  f  lueAutlior 

3rd  edit.     223  pp.,  8vo.     [1895J  J 
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REPORT   OF   THE  COUNCIL 

For  the  Financial  Year  ended  31si  December,  1901,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Year  ending  17th  June,  1902,  presented  at  the 
SixTr-EiCiHTH  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1902. 

The    Council    have    the   honour    to    sulDmit    their    Sixty-eighth 
Annual  Report. 

The  roll  of   Fellows  on  the  31.st  December  last  as  compared 
with  the  avei'age  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Particulars. 

1901. 

Average 

of  tlie  previous 

Ten  Years. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  31st  December  

926 

177 

49 

5- 

931- 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above  

178 

Jfumber  lost  bv  death,  withdrawal,  or  default  

58 

Kew  Fellows  elected 

44 

Since  the  1st  Januaiy  last,  30  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  the  Society  has  lost  31  by  death,  resignation,  or  default,  so 
that  the  number  at  present  on  the  list  is  925. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  the  undermentioned 
Fellows  since  June  last  year : — 

Deaths  of  Fellows  since  June,  1901. 

Date  of  Election. 

*Baynes,  William  Wilbcrforce,  F.I. A 1871 

c  Bowen,  Horace  George    1876 

d  Garland,  Nicholas  Surrey    1889 

c  d  p  Jourdan,  Francis 1858 

Kimberley,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C 1852 

c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers. 
*  Indicates  Life  Members. 
VOL.  LXV.     part  hi.  2  D 
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Deaths  of  Fellows  since  June,  1901—  Contd. 

Date  of  Election — Coutd. 

Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J.P 1878 

Macplierson,  Inspector-General  Hugh  M.,  F.R.C.S 1875 

Pollurd,  James,  J.P 1888 

Pr.lley,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart 1886 

c  Rathbone,  William  1878 

d  Rothwell,  Richard  P 1893 

d  Smee,  Alfred  H.,  M.R.C.S 1869 

Stephens,  William  Davies,  J.P 1880 

Weiiley,  James  Adams     1879 

The  financial  condition  of  tlie  Society  is  exhibited  in  the 
table  on  p.  413,  which  gives  the  details  for  tlie  twentv-five  yeais 
1877-1901. 

The  papers  read  and  the  Fellows  elected  at  each  of  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  as  follows : — 


SESSI0^'  1901-02. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Ttiesday,  19/^  November,  1901,  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebuky,  P.C,  F.R  S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 


David  Beech. 
Cursandas  B.  Dalai. 
Edgar  Josiah  Harper. 
Ernest  Henry  Godfrey. 
Alleyne  Ireland. 
N.  Venkataswami  lyya. 


Herbert  Lakin-Smith. 
Hugh  Owen  Meredith. 
Lachlan  Taylor. 
Robert  John  Tliompson. 
Nathan  Ernst  Weill. 
Sydney  Frank  Weston. 


Major  P.  G-.  Craigie,  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary,  read  a 
Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meetings  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  held  at  Buda  Pesth  in  September — October, 
1901. 

The  President  delivered  his  Inangural  Address,  entitled  "  Local 
"  and  Imperial  Burdens." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Glover, 
and  carried  unanimously. 


c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  tlie  Library. 
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Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesdai/,  \lth  December,  1901. 
C.  S.  Locn,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Henry  Ciibitt  Gooch.  I  John  Innes  Rogers. 

Charles  Rose  Witcher  Offeii.  |  Robert  John  Smith. 

George  Thomson  Wilson. 

Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Sii.sptnt 
"  sion  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Exchange  and  its  Effect  on  Coin 
"  Prices." 

In  the  discnssion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part : — Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Sir  John  Glovei*,  Sir  W.  Thistleton  Dyer, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pillman,  Dr.  Benedict  W.  Ginsburg,  Mr.  Sydney  Young, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Welton,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dunham,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hooker  in  reply. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  January,  1902. 

The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Avebury,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  followinor  were  elected  Fellows: — 


James  Henry  Burgess. 
Francis  John  Hemming  Hart. 
John  Hutclieson  Macdonald. 


Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth. 
Raymond  A.  Puckle. 
John  Thomas  Rees. 


Sir  John  Glover  read  a  Paper  on  "  Tonnage  Statistics  for  the 
"  Decade  1891-1900." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — The  President  (Lord  Avebury),  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell, 
Mr.  T.  Angier,  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  Mr.  E.  R.  P.  Moon,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hooker,  and  Sir  John  Glover  in  reply. 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \8th  Fehrtiary,  1902. 
E,  W.  Brabkook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Theodore  Vivian  Samuel  Augier.      I    Henry  Eardley  Stephen  Fremautle. 
Alfred  Vincent  Foy.  |    Walford  Davis  Green. 

Alfred  Thomas  Plant. 

2  d2 
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A.  Paper,  entitled  "A  Statistical  Review  of  the  Income  and 
"Wealth  of  British  India,"  bj  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Atkinson,  Avas  read, 
in  the  author's  absence,  b}- Dr.  Benedict  AY.  Ginsburg  (Secretary). 

In  the  discussion  -which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part:— Mr.  William  Digby,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rces,  Mr.  F.  H.  B.  Skrine, 
Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  Mr.  H.  J).  Pearsall,  and,  summing  up, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  (Chairmau). 


Fifth  Ordinarii  Meeting,  Tnesdu!/,  IS///  March,  1902,  at  the 
Booms  cf  the  Socie'y  of  Arts. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Atebl'RY  having  left  the  Chair,  his  place  was  taten  by 
Sir  A.  E.  Bateman,  Hon.  Vice-President. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

William  Digby.  I        Frederick  Charles  Norman. 

Fi'ederick  Litclifiekl.  |        Edward  Thomas  Williams. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  read  a  Paper  entitled 
"  A  Financial  Retrospect,  1861-1901." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir  Guilford 
L.  Molesworth,  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Mr.  H.  Bircheuough,  !Major 
P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr.  C.  Ei'lund,  and  Sir  Robert  GifPen  in  reply. 


Sicth  Ordiuarii  Mcel'iiKj,  Tacs,!,,,/,  Uth  Ajrril,  1002. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebuet,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


The  followinc:  were  elected  Fellows; 


William  Coxon. 

Edward  Albert  Gait. 

Sir  Francis  John  Stephen  Ilopwood. 


Julius  Cieor£;'c  Jlandello. 
Ernest  Wabrmanii. 
Percy  Luck  Willby. 


Mr.  George  H.  Wood  read  a  Paper  on  "  Factory  Legi.'slation, 
•'considered  with  reference  to  the  Wages,  &.C.,  of  the  Operatives 
"  Protected  thereby." 
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In  the  discussion  -whicli  followed,  tlic  undermentioned  took 
part: — Professor  Edgeworth,  Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  Mrs.  Tennant, 
Mr.  George  Howell,  The  President  (Lord  Avebury),  ^Ir.  J.  R. 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  MacDonald,  Miss  Collet,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  in 
reply. 


Seventh  Ordinav]]  Meetlvg,  Taesdaij,  27th  May,  1902,  at  the 
Examination  Hall,  Victoria  EmhaiiJoRcnf,  W.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebuhy,  P.C,  P.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair, 

Lord  AvEBURY  having  left  the  Chair,  his  place   was  t-iken  hy 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-President. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 


Geor<?e  Tullocb  Bisset-Smith. 
Sir  Vincent  Henry  P.  Caillard. 
Edward  Joseph  Ecliptsis  Craven. 


Wnltcr  Scliindk-r. 
Walter  Grason  Stott. 
Diuslia  Edulji  Wacha. 


Dr.  Paul  Wolfner. 

A  Paper,  entitled  the  "  Sugar  Industry  on  the  Continent,"  by 
Monsieur  Yves  Guyot,  was  read  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  Secretary. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part  : — Lord  Avebury,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock, 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Mr.  George  Martineau,  Mr.  W.  P.  B.  Shepheard, 
Sir  A.  E.  Bateman,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  and  Monsieur  Guyot  in 
reply. 


The  arrangements^  for  the 
Eighth  Ordinarij  Meeting,  to  he  held  on  Taesdaij,  Xlth  June,  1902, 
are  as  follows  : — 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C,  F.R.S.,  to  be  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  following  are  to  be  proposed  as  Fellows  : — 

Charles  James  Crosfield.  |  John  William  Jagger. 

The  Paper  to  be  read  is  "  A  Study  of  Some  Portions  of  the 
"  Census  of  London  of  1901,"  by  T.  A.  Welton,  F.C.A. 

'  The  above  intended  arrangements  were  duly  carried  out,  e.xcept  that — 
Lord  Avebury  being  unavoidably  absent — the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr,  E.  W. 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-President. 

The  Candidates  were  unanimously  elected. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Welton's  Paper,  the 
undermentioned  took  part : — Mr.  R.  H.  Piew,  Mr.  A,  H.  Bailey,  IMr.  J.  M.  Shaw, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton,  F.C.A.,  in  reply. " 
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The  table  on  the  preceding  page  is  intended  to  show,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  growth  of  the  Library  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  also  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  others.  It  is  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  periodicals,  about 
i,ooo  publications  of  varying  sizes  are  received  yearly  by  the 
Society,  most  of  them  being  official  returns.  The  periodicals 
number  about  170,  and  consist  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
returns  dealing  with  trade,  labour,  or  vital  statistics  and  the  like, 
and  also  of  proceedings  or  journals  of  societies  and  institutions, 
and  newspapers. 

The  monthly  average  number  of  books  lent  during  1900  was 
43,  in  1901  it  was  53 ;  the  average  number  of  borrowers  per 
month,  was  in  the  first  named  year  23,  in  1901  it  rose  to  29. 
Adding  the  number  of  those  who  visit  the  librai*y  to  consult 
books,  the  total  was  581  in  1900  and  711  in  1901,  or  an  average 
of  forty-eight  and  fifty-nine  persons  per  month  for  the  two 
years  respectively.  These  figures  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  Librarj'-,  referred  to  last  year,  is  progressive,  and  that 
a  more  extended  circle  of  our  Fellows  are  finding  its  value. 

In  the  Report  for  the  last  sessional  year  it  was  mentioned  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  had  become 
Patron  of  the  Society — thus  assuming  the  office  which  had  for 
so  many  years  been  held  by  his  lamented  father  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  This  change  left  the  office  of  Honorai-y  President, 
previously  held  by  His  Majesty,  vacant.  The  Council  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  announce  that  in  May,  1902,  they  received  an 
intimation  that  H.El.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  graciously 
accepted  the  position  of  Honoi-ary  President  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  held  by  his  father  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

In  July  of  last  year  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  public 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  a  unique  collection  of  economical  and 
statistical  works  from  passing  into  the  possession  of  another 
country,  had  purchased  the  extensive  library  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  Professor  Foxwell.  It  was  understood  that  the 
purchasers  were  not  themselves  desirous  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  collection,  but  that  they  were  anxious  that  it  should 
find  a  suitable  home  in  the  custody  of  some  responsible  body. 
Accordingly  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  was  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Warden  of  the  Company  : — 
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Royal  Statistical  Society, 
9,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 
Qth  July,  1901. 
To  the  Worshipful  the  Peime  Warden 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

Sir, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society 
last  night,  reference  "was  made  to  the  public  spirited  action  of 
your  ancient  Company  in  purchasing  the  Foxwell  Library  of 
statistical  and  economic  works,  and  in  thus  preventing  so  unique 
a  collection  of  books  fi'oni  leaving  this  country.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  eventual  resting  place  of  the  library  in  question 
is  now  under  your  consideration. 

This  being  so,  it  was  resolved  that  1  should  approach  you  with 
the  request  that  you  would  grant  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
the  custody  of  this  valued  possession. 

I  need  hardly,  perhaps,  tell  you  that  this  Society — which  is- 
now  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  and  of  which  His  Majesty 
the  King  is  Patron — was  foiinded  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1834, 
and  is  thus  the  oldest  institution  exclusively  connected  with 
statistical  and  economic  science  in  this  country.  During  the 
course  of  its  sixty-seven  years  it  has  accumulated  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  best  library  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 
appeal's  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  union  of  these  two- 
libraries  under  one  roof  would  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to 
all  students  in  the  branches  of  science  concerned. 

The  Society  already  possesses  the  Newmarch  Library,  which 
is  in  this  way  a  memorial  of  a  distinguished  statistician  and 
economist. 

1  am  instructed  to  say  that  if  the  Society's  application  were  to 
be  entertained,  it  would  undertake  that  the  Foxwell  Library 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Society,  and 
should  not  only  retain  the  name  of  the  professor,  but  should  also 
can-y  a  plate  or  plates  relating  the  circumstances  under  wLuch 
it  passed  into  the  Society's  possession,  and  recording  the 
munificence  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  It  would  be  arranged 
that  the  library  should  be  accessible  to  persons  other  than 
members  of  the  Society,  and  that  a  special  committee  (on  Avhich 
jiot  only  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  but  also  the  Goldsmiths*^ 
Company,  the  British  Economic  Association,  and  other  bodies,  as 
agreed,  should  be  represented)  should  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
library,  and  in  every  way  the  Society  would  endeavour  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  your  Companj'. 

I  have  further  to  add  that  whilst  on  account  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter  I  make  this  application  by  order   of   the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Council,  the  Council  itself  will  at  its  meeting  on 
the  llth  instant,  consider  the  subject,  and  will  no  doubt  approach 
you  in  a  more  formal  way  tbereaftei'. 

In  view  of  their  meeting  on  that  date,  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if   you  would  give  me  an  intimation   as  to   whether  you 
would  be  disposed  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Society  on  the 
raalter,  aaad  if  so  to  tell  me  of  how  many  persons  it  should  consist, 
and  wdien  and  where  it  would  be  convenient  to  you  to  receive  it. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Benedict  "VV.  Gixsbcrg, 

Secrelari/. 

The  letter  was  duly  acknowledged,  but  it  w-as  understood  that 
no  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Company  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  the  library  for  some  months,  and  })erhaps  even  a  couple  of  j-ears, 
as  the  work  of  cataloguing  it  has  to  be  completed  before  any 
decision  could  be  reached  by  its  new  owners. 

The  resignation  of  Major  Craigie  from  the  position  of  Honorary 
Secretary  has  been  received  with  much  regret,  and  the  Council 
desire  to  place  on  record  the  great  appreciation  in  which  they  hold 
the  services  which  he  has  performed  for  the  Society  during  his 
long  connection  with  it.  Joining  the  Society  tweuty-eight  years 
ago,  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Council  in  the  year  1878.  He 
became  an  Honorary  Secretai'y  in  1887,  and  Honorary  Foreign 
Secretary  ten  years  later. 

The  Council,  whilst  expressing  their  gratitude  for  his  past 
services,  trust  that  he  will  still  remain  of  their  number,  and 
that  the  benefit  of  his  statistical  authority,  and  of  his  knowledge 
of  their  affairs,  will  be  available  to  the  Society  in  another  oflBce. 

The  lease  of  the  Society's  premises  in  Adelphi  Terrace  falls  in 
at  Lady  Day,  1901-,  and  the  Council  in  the  month  of  May  learnt 
that  the  landlord  is  unable  to  make  any  definite  arrangements  as 
to  the  future  of  the  estate,  of  which  the  Society's  house  forms  a 
part.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  extend  the  tenancy  for  a  period, 
subject  to  two  years'  notice  on  either  side.  This  arrangement, 
though  it  removes  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  change  of  home, 
does  not  bring  a  final  settlement  of  a  very  grave  problem.  The 
question  of  the  housing  of  the  library,  v/ith  its  constiaitly 
increasing  accumulation  of  books  and  periodicals,  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  maybe  desirable  that  a  small  Committee  should 
be  appointed   t)    endeavour,  in    the    event  of  a    move  becoming 
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iiecessfiry,  to  find  premises  which  ma}^  prove  suitable  not  only 
for  the  Society's  present  accommodation,  bnt  also  for  receiving 
the  additional  volumes  which  a  few  years  will  bring  to  its  store. 

With  deep  regret  the  Council  announces  the  death  of  one 
of  their  number.  Mr.  Horace  George  Bowen,  who  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  since  the  year  1876,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  since  1899,  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  6th  May,  1902. 
Mr.  Bowen  had  not  of  late  been  able  to  continue  his  attendance 
at  the  Society's  meetings,  having  some  months  ago  undergone 
a  severe  operation  which  incapacitated  him  from  following  his 
former  avocations  ;  but  his  interest  in  the  Society  and  its  affairs 
continued  unabated,  and  the  Council  are  desirous  of  taking  this 
opportunity  of  recording  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assist- 
ance which  he  rendered  to  them  at  the  time  when  their  invest- 
ments in  public  securities  were  taken  from  the  name  of  the 
trustees  and  placed  in  the  Society's  own  name. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council  reports  that  the 
alteration  made  last  year  in  the  method  of  the  publication  of  the 
Journal,  whereby  the  duty  previously  performed  by  a  firm  of 
publishers  was  taken  over  by  the  Society  itself,  and  carried  out 
by  its  own  staff,  has  proved  satisfactory,  the  change  having  caused 
no  decrease  in  the  number  of  sales,  whilst  a  considerable  economy 
has  been  effected. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  number  of 
statistical  publications  at  home  and  abroad,  it  has  been  felt 
desirable  that  the  catalogue  of  the  library  should  be  brought  up 
to  date.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  will  be  involved  in 
carryiug  out  this  design,  which  is  likely  to  occupy  some  time. 
But  a  commencement  has  been  made  during  the  year,  and  a  large 
number  of  entries  have  been  already  prepared  lender  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  the  session  1901-02,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Meat  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  held  several  meetings, 
and  done  a  good  deal  of  work  during  the  year.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew  (the  Reporter  to  the  Committee),  it  has  amassed 
and  tabulated  a  considerable  body  of  information.  An  interim 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  June  meeting.  Some  3,000  copies 
of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  have  already  been  circulated,  and  a 
large  number  of  i^eplies  to  them  have  been  received.     It  is  felt 
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liowevev  tliat  the  field  may  be  usefully  extended  somewhat  farther, 
and  accordingly  the  Committee,  in  pre.=enting  its  report,  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  labours. 

Under  Rule  3  of  the  rules  for  the  award  of  the  Guy  Medal, 
the  Council  have  awarded  a  medal  in  silver  to  Mr.  Reginald  H. 
Hooker,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Suspension  of  the  Berlin 
"  Produce  Exchange,  and  its  Effect  on  Corn  Prices,"  which  was 
read  before  the  Society  at  its  meeting  on  the  17th  December,  1901. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  announced  in 
the  Annual  Repoi^t  of  last  year,  no  offer  of  the  Howard  Medal  was 
made  during  the  session  now  closing.  It  is  proposed,  however, 
that  during  the  session  1902-03  the  Howard  Medal  (together 
with  2oZ.)  shall  be  offered,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  for 
a^n  Essay  on  the  "Alleviation  of  the  Evils  of  Overcrowding  by  the 
"  Development  of  the  Means  of  Transit." 

Following  the  practice  which  had  been  re-established  in  the 
pi-evious  year,  the  Secretary  was  deputed  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Glasgow.  The  Journal  has  already 
reproduced  the  address  with  which  Sir  Robert  Giffen  opened  the 
proceedings  of  the  Economics  and  Statistics  section,  as  well  as  the 
papers  on  "  The  Correlation  of  the  Marriage-Rate  with  Trade  "  b}- 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  on  "  Shipping  Subsidies  "  by  Dr.  Giusburg. 
Mr.  A .  L.  Bowley  also  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Wages  in 
"  Glasgow,"  whilst  Mr.  E.  Cannan  discussed  the  question  of 
"  The  Decline  of  Natality  in  Great  Britain."  The  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Effect  of  Legislation  Regulating  Women's 
Labour,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B., 
appointed  at  the  Bradford  Meeting,  presented  its  first  report,  and 
was  re-appointed  for  further  investigation,  whilst  a  joint  discussion 
regarding  the  subject  of  Economics  and  Commercial  Education, 
between  the  members  of  Section  F  and  those  of  the  newly 
established  Educational  Science  Section,  was  opened  by  Mr.  L. 
L.  Price. 

The  Journal  has  already  contained  a  brief  report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  at  Buda-Pesth,  in  the  autumn  of  1901.  Major  Craigie 
and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  were  the  British  representatives  present. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary  services  iu 
auditing  the  Treasui'er's  accounts  for  the  jiast  year. 
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The  following  Fellows  (nominated  in  accordance  with  Bye- 
law  14)  are  recommended  for  election  as  President,  Council  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1902-03  :— 


Council  and  Officers  for  1902-03. 

PRESIDENT. 
MAJOR  PATRICK   GEORGE   CRAIGIE. 


COUNCIL. 


William  Mitchell  Acworth,  M.A. 
*Art]iur  Ilutclieson  Bailey,  F.I.A, 

J.  A.  Bailies,  C.S.I. 

Henry  Birelienough,  M.A. 

Sir  James  Bljtli,  Bart. 

Arthur  Lyon  Bowley,  M.A. 

Edward  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen. 

Richard  Frederick  Crawford. 

Frederick  Charles  Danvers, 
*TheRt.Hon.SirC.W.Dilke,Bart.,M.P. 

Geoffrey  Drage,  M.A. 

Prof.  F.Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,D.C.L. 

Sir  John  Glover. 

Alfred  Spalding  Harvey,  B.A. 


Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

CharlesS.  Loch,  B.A. 
*John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.  A., M.P- 

Sir  R.  G.  C.  Mowbray,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 

Thomas  J.  Pittar,  C.B. 
*Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Richard  Price-Williams,  M.Inst. C.E. 

Robert  Henry  Rew. 
*William  Napier  Shaw,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Thomas  Abercrombie  Welton,  F.C.A. 
*B.  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.D. 

George  Udny  Yule. 


Tliose  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys.  |  J.  A,  Baines,  C.S.T. 

R.  H.  Rew. 


HONORARY   FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 
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[Sepf. 


The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  estimate 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1901,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accouuts  for  the 
year  1901:— 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments    for  the  Year   ending 
Slst  December,  1901. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance 
Decemb 


inBank,31&t)    cann  ir     " 


£     s.    d. 


Balance  of  Petty  Casli.      29  14    4 

,,  Postage   7        4  19     ;) 

Account  ) 


344  10     4 


Dividends  on  2,900;.  Consols  and)         qo  11    9 
400/.  G.N.Pv.  Stock j         ""  ^^ 


Annual  Subscriptions:  — 

34  Arrears £71    8    - 

tiSO    for  tlie    year)  ^  „„- 

1901  J  ^'^'''    "    " 

13  in  Advance  27    6    - 

<397 


1,4G3  14     - 


Compositions   03    -    - 

Journal  Sales    210  12    4 

Advertisements  in  Journal    40    C    G 


Total . 


£2,210  17    4 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent, less  Tax £356     5    - 

Less  sublet    G2  10    - 


Rates  and  Taxes    

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water  

Furniture  and  Repairs 

Salaries,  Wages, and  Pension 

Journal,  Printing £476     7 

,,       Shorthand  >        on 


£     s.   (/. 


293  15  - 
58  12  3 
40  13  10 
19     5    - 

590  17     6 


Reporting 

i  t  e  r  a  r  y 
Services 


Literary) 


11  18    - 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses    

Advertising     

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals. 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing.. 

Librarj' 

Incidental  Expenses 

Guy  Medal 


518  5 

21  6 

26  6 

72  16 

61  18 

42  5 

75  13 

1  10 


1.823     5  11 


Bal 


auce    per   Bank )  ^gg.^  jg     ^ 
Book  ) 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash     19  17     8 

Postage 


Account . 


4  1: 


387  11     5 


Total £2,210  17     4 


(Signed) 


*'  6th  February,  1902. 


"  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  Chas.  Atkinson,  ^ 

"Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A.,  J 


>  Auditors." 
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(II.)— Estimate  0/ Assets  and  Liabilities  on  31s/;  December,  1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


Harrison  and  Sons, for  Dfceraber 
Journal  


ASSETS. 


£      s.   d. 
137  15     7 


Cash  Balances 


Miscellaneous,  as  per  list  134  19    6 

]  27     G     - 


13  Subscriptions  received  iu  ad 
vance  


300     1     1 


Balance  iu  fiivour  of  the  Society  ...    3,458     3    - 

(Exclusive  of  (1)  the  Eever- 
sionary  Interest  bequeathed  to 
the  Society  by  the  late  Dr. 
Guj-;  (2)  Books  in  Library; 
(3)  Journals,  &c.,  in  Stock; 
and  (4)  Pictures,  Furniture, 
and  Fixtures.) 

£3,758    4    1 


2,900/. New  2|  per  cent.  Consols 
cost 


400Z.    G.N.R.    Preferred    Con-) 
verted  Stock cost) 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-') 
verable  (25) ) 


Sundry  debtors 


£.  s .  u. 

387  11  5 

2,760  14  5 

484  11  6 

52  10  - 

72  16  9 

£3,758  4  1 


(Signed)        "A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  Chas.  Atkinson,  V  Auditors." 

"  6th  February,  1902.  "  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A., 


(III.) — Building  Fund  (Established  lOth  Jtdi/,   1873),   Balance  Sheet, 
071  3lst  December,  1901. 


This  Fund  is  invested  in  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock, 
On  the  31st  December,  1900,  there  was  invested  295/.  185.  id.  in  this  account. 
During  the  year  a  sum  of  9?.  -s.  id.,  received  as  dividends,  has  been  re-invested 
in  same  Stock  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  the 
31st  December,  1901,  the  total  investment  amomited  to  304/.  iHs.  zd.  Stock. 
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"Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1901. 

'■'■The  Auditors  ajipointed  to  examine  the  Treasarer''s  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Year  1901, 

"  Report: — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  olst  Decemher, 
1901,  and  find  them  correct,  shoioing  the  Iteceipts  (including  a 
Balance  of  344^.  los.  ^d.,  from  1000)  to  have  been  2,210/.  176;.  4^?., 
and  the  Payments  1,823/.  5^-  i'*^^-?  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of 
the  Society  of  387/.  i  is.  ^d.  at  the  31st  December,  1901. 

"  Thei/  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amo^inting 
to  3,758/.  4s.  u/.,  and  the  latter  to  300/.  is.  id.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  3,458/.  35.  -c/.,  exclusive  of  (1)  The 
Tteversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 
(2)  Books  in  the  Library.  (3)  Journals,  ^t.,  in  Stocli,  and  (4) 
Pictures,  Furniture,  and  Fixtures. 

"  The  Building  Fund  at  the  end.  of  the  year  1900  was  invested  in 
295/.  1 8s.  \d.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Stock;  and,  with  the  Dividends  received  during  1901,  additional 
Stoclc  to  the  amount  of  9/.  -s.  id.  icas  purchased  by  the  Ba72k  of 
England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly  on  the  Slst  December,  1901, 
the  total  investment  amounted  to  304/.  i8^'.  zd.  Stock. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Divestments  of  the  Socieiy^s  General 
Funds  and  the  Building  Fimd,  and  also  the  Banker^s  Balance,  all  of 
which  were  found  correct. 

'■^  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  IDOO  the  number 
of  Felloivs  on  the  list  ivas  923,  ivhich  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  49,  by  Death,  Eesignation,  or 
Default,  and  that  52  neiv  Felloivs  ivere  elected,  leaving  on  the  list  on 
the  31s<  December,  1901,  926  Felloivs  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)      "A.H.Bailey,  -^ 

"  Uhas.  Atkixsok,  K  Auditors." 

"Thomas  A.  Weltox,  F.C.A.,  J 
"  6th  February,  lOOi. 
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Proceedings  0/  the  Sixty-Eighth  Anncal  General  Meeting. 
Mr.  E.  "W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-Presilent,  ii  the  Cba'r. 


The  circular  convening  the  meeting  was  rexd  by  the  Secretarj. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  having  be3n  read 
rnd  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Gay  Melal,  in  silver,  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on 
*'  The  Suspension  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Exchange,  and  its  Effecb 
on  Corn  Prices,"  read  before  the  Society  at  its  meeting  on  the 
17fch  December,  1901. 

The  Chairman  next  announced  tha*;  the  subject  chosen  for  the 
Howard  Medal  Competition,  1902-03,  was  the  "Alleviation  of  the 
Evils  of  Overcrowding  by  the  Developm3nt  of  the  Means  of 
Transit." 

The  Chairman  then  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
(which  was  taken  as  read,  after  being'  briefly  summxrised  by  the 
Secretaiy),  and  the  motion,  being  S3Conded  by  Mr.  J.  Barr 
Robertson,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  the  Reporter  to  the  Committee  appointed  in 
the  previous  session  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
Statistics  available  as  a  Basis  for  Estimating  the  Proluction  of 
and  Consumption  of  Meit  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
presented  the  Committee's  interim  report.  He  considered  the 
steps  already  taken  by  the  Committee,  and  referred  to  the  inquiries 
which  were  still  in  progress,  and  especially  to  the  proposid  issue  of 
a  schedule  to  householders,  in  which  the  Committee  relied  on  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  general  body  of  Fellows.  He  adverted 
to  the  great  assistance  which  the  Committee  hid  received  from 
Mr.  R.  E.  Turabull,  who  had  supplied  the  Committee  with  most 
exhaustive  communications,  which  had  proved  of  great  valae  to 
his  colleagues  in  their  deliberations. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  giv^en 
to  the  Committee  for  this  preliminary  rep  )rt,  and  the  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Jesse  Argyle  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chatman  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 
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Tlie  StCRETAP.T  then  read  tlie  names  of  tTvelve  Fellows  wlio 
■were  four  years  in  arrear  in  tlie  payment  of  their  subscriptions, 
and  the  Chairman,  having  declared  them  to  he  no  longer  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  ordered  that  their  names  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  ScEUTiXEEES  reported  that  the  proposed  President,  Council, 
and  Honorary  Officers  had  been  unanimously  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  Scrutineers. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
Council,  and  Honorary  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past 
session,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  referred  to  the  desirability 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Foxwell  Library  by  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  no  effort  would  be  spared 
towards  its  attainment.  Professor  Foxwell  was  a  bibliophile  of 
great  skill,  and  on  the  speaker's  own  subject  of  agriculture  the 
collection  contained  some  works  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  would 
place  that  magnificent  Library  in  the  charge  of  their  old-established 
Society. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  "W.  H.  Bakfoot-Saext,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  who  refeiTed  especially  to  the 
important  work  which  Lord  Avebury  had  done  for  the  Society 
during  the  term  of  his  office  now  closing. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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The  Sugar  Industry  on  tJie  Continent. 
By  Yves  Gutot. 

[Read  before  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  Tuesday,  27tli  May,  1902.     The 
Right  Hon.  Lobd  AvEBimT,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

I. — Objects  and  Besults. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  sugar  has  b  en. 
discussed  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Martiuoaa 
having  read  an  important  and  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject  in 
1899,  and  I  feel  greatly  the  honour  which  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  has  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  that  I  should  address 
them  also  on  this  subject,  which  I  shall  treat  from  the  point  of 
view  that  was  prevalent  on  the  Continent  prior  to  the  recent 
Sugar  Conference  at  Brussels. 

The  results  of  sugar  legislation  are  an  interesting  study,  apai't 
from  its  effects  on  the  sugar  industry,  because  of  its  teaching  to 
both  those  who  call  for,  and  to  those  who  object  to  State  inter- 
vention in  the  economic  life  of  nations. 

The  whole  sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  based  on  the  system  of 
bounties,  enumerated  as  follows  in  the  Sugar  Convention  of  the 
5th  March,  1902:  — 

(a.)  Direct  bounties  given  on  export. 

(b.)   Direct  bounties  given  on  production. 

(c.)   Total  or  partial  exemption  from  taxation  in  the  case  of 

a  part  of  the  production. 
(d.)  Profit  on  excess  of  yield. 

(e.)   Bonus  resulting  from  exaggeration  of  drawback, 
(/.)  Advantages  resulting  from  any  surtax  on  foreign  sugars  of 

a  higher  rate  than  6  frs.  per  lOO  kilos,  for  refined  sugar 

and  5  frs,  50  c.  for  other  sugars. 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  until  the  1st  September,  190.3,  at 
which  date  the  Brussels  Convention  comes  into  force,  all  European 
legislation  regarding  sugar  had  the  following  points  in  common : — 

(a.)  To  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar, 
(&.)    To  limit  its  home  consumption,  and 
(c.)    To  encourage  its  foreign  consumption. 
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To  obtain  these  results,  bounties  on  the  production  of  sugar 
are  given  openly  in  France,  and  indirectly  in  Belgium  and  Russia. 
Direct  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  are  given  in  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and,  since  the  law  passed  in  1897,  in  France. 
An  additional  customs  duty  (surtaxe)  of  20  marks  (25  frs.)  is 
charged  in  Germany,  and  of  1 1  fls.  (gold)  (27  frs.  50  c.)  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  it  is  these  duties  which  allow  of  the  establishment 
of  the  cartels  in  these  two  countries. 


II. — A  Political  Industry. 

The  bounty  system  was  introduced  into  France  by  a  law  passed 
on  the  28th  September,  1648,  which  authorised  the  exportation  of 
raw  sugar,  and  by  way  of  compensation  gave  to  the  refiners  a 
bounty  of  9  livres  15  sous  per  quintal  of  exported  sugar.  Bounties 
on  sugar  were  abolished  by  the  law  of  15th  March,  1791,  re-estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  8  Floi-eal,  year  XI,  and  raised  to  no  frs.  in 
1819.  Since  then  the  sugar  question  has  been  a  constant  subject 
of  discussion  and  controversy  to  the  French  Government,  who 
wished  to  treat  with  equal  favour  the  French  Colonial  cane 
sugai's  and  the  beet  sugar  of  the  mother  country.  To  show  to 
what  an  extent  the  Government  have  been  puzzled  by  this 
question,  a  proposition  was  made  in  January,  1843,  to  buy  up  the 
whole  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  France  for  a  sum  of  40  million 
francs,  and  to  entirely  foi^bid  henceforth  the  making  of  beet  sugar. 

If  this  proposal,  which  was  warmly  suppoi'ted  by  Berryer  and 
Lamartine,  had  been  carried,  much  time  and  many  parliamentary 
•intrigues  would  have  been  spared  the  Government,  and  the  French 
taxpayers  and  consumers  would  have  been  saved  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  francs.  It  can  well  be  said  of  the  sugar  industry, 
that  it  has  never  been  carried  on  with  the  object  of  producing  an 
-arlicle  of  sale  which  would  yield  a  profit  above  its  cost  price. 
It  is  a  political  industry,  which  has  always  had  to  rely  on  the 
bounty  as  its  basis  of  profit. 

III. — The  Manufacturers''  Profit,  Behates  for  Colonial  Sugars, 
and  Dctacces  de  Distance. 

These  were  organised  in  1884  by  the  law  of  29tli  July,  which 
^'as  brought  forward  by  M.  Meline,  and  for  which  M.  Ribot  was 
reporter.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  production  of  sugar 
in  excess  of  the  standard  yield  (quotite  des  excedents)  reached 
3 1*2 1  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  the  law  had  to  be  altered  by 
laws  passed  in  1887,  1888,  1890,  and  lastly  by  the  law  passed  on 
the  29th  June,  1891,  which  organised  the  present  system. 
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All  this  legislation  is  based  on  the  following  principle  :  The 
duty  is  calculated  on  too  low  a  yield  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot ; 
the  sugar  produced  in  excess  is  partially  exempt  from  taxation ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  sugar  taxed  and  the  sugar  produced 
represents  the  bounty  or  bonus  of  the  manufacturer. 

Thus  the  legal  yield  is  fixed  at  7  kilos.  750  grs.  of  sugar  per 
100  kilos,  of  beet;  from  7  kilos.  750  grs.  to  10  kilos.  5C0  grs.  of 
sugar,  expressed  in  refined,  the  sugar,  instead  of  being  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  60  frs.  per  100  kilos.,  is  only  taxed  at  the  I'ate  of  30  frs. 
When  the  yield  exceeds  10  kilos.  500  grs.,  one-half  is  liable  (pasiible) 
to  the  duty  of  only  30  frs.,  the  other  half  being  liable  to  the  duty 
of  60  frs.,  that  is  to  say,  a  duty  of  45  frs. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  used  10  million  kilos,  of  beet  yielding 
1 1  "50  per  cent,  of  refined  sugar,  his  account  is  liquidated  as 
follows  : — 

Frs. 

77o,COO  kilos,  of  sugar at  c-6o  =  465,000 

275,000  „  „  cso  =     82,.5(X) 

50,000  „  „  c-6o  =     30,000 

50,000  ,,  „  0-30  =     15,000 


1,150,000 


This  means  to  the  manufacturer  an  average  duty  of  5  i  frs.  52  c: 
per  100  kilos,  of  refined  sugar,  and  gives  him  a  bonus  of  8  frs.  48  c. 
per  100  kilos,  of  refined  sugar,  or  of  9  frs.  75  c.  per  ton  of  beets. 
In  other  words,  it  is  charging  the  normal  duty  of  60  frs.  on  only 
987,500  kilos,  of  refined  sugar,  whereas  1,150,000  kilos,  has  really 
been  produced. 

The  manufacturer  who  does  not  sell  his  sugar  direct  to  the 
consumer  receives  his  bonus  by  means  of  a  delivery  order  {certificat 
d' enlevement),  which  entitles  him  to  the  reduced  duty  for  sugars  in 
excess  of  the  legal  yield.  Henceforth  these  excess  sugars  are 
included  (assimiles)  with  the  sugars  liable  to  the  normal  duties, 
and  are  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  same  excise  bondd 
(acquits-a-caution) ,  and  are  warehoused  or  entered  for  temporary 
admission  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  delivery  order  is  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer l;y  the  chief  of  the  factory  delivering  the  sugar  (fahrique 
expeditrice).  It  is  taken  from  a  register  with  counterfoil,  bears  a 
talon  de  controle,  and  states  besides  the  names  of  the  consignee 
(titulaire),  the  nature  of  the  sugar,  and  from  whence  it  comes,  and 
the  quantity,  expressed  in  refined,  which  the  sugar  represents. 

These  certificates  are  transferable  after  endorsement  and  are 
received  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  duties,  either  when  the 
sugar  leaves  the  factory  or  the  warehouses,  or  when  in  transit,  or 
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on  the  expiration  of  the  ohligations  d' admission  temporaire.  The 
presentation  of  these  delivery  orders  entitles  the  holder  to  the 
reduced  tariff  for  the  home  grown  or  French  colonial  sugars  to 
which  they  apply. 

The  sugar  manufacturer  negotiates  his  delivery  orders, 
generally  selling  them  to  the  refiner.  If  they  relate  to  an 
excess  yield  between  7  kilos.  750  grs.  to  10  kilos.  500  grs.,  the 
holder  of  them  has  only  to  pay  30  frs.  instead  of  60  frs.  to  clear 
himself,  and  this  he  can  do  on  any  sugar,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  excess  yield  from  sugar  which  pays  the  whole  of 
the  duty. 

In  a  word,  the  sugar  manufacturer  cashes  his  bonnty  hy  selling 
his  delivery  orders  (certificats  d' enlevement) . 

The  price  of  these  delivery  orders,  which  are  bought  by  the 
refiners,  averages  29  frs.  40  c.  With  the  brokers'  commission,  and 
the  four  months'  interest  which  they  on  an  average  represent,  their 
exact  value  is  29  frs.  817  c.  for  a  nominal  value  of  30  frs.  The 
profit  of  the  refiner  is  therefore  o"i93  fr.  or  less  than  20  c.  per 
30  frs.,  or  o'65  c.  per  cent. 

As  regards  colonial  sugars,  the  French  Government  at  the  end 
of  each  campaign  calculates  the  profit  due  to  the  home  industry, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  an  equal  rebate  (dechet  de  fabrication 
egal) . 

The  law  of  1897  allows  a  rebate  {deluxe)  of  2  frs.  per  100  kilos. 
of  home-grown  (indigene)  sugar  shipped  from  northern  French 
ports  to  French  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  refined  for  exportation  thence.  The  rebate  is  also  2  frs.  per 
100  kilos,  for  sugar  from  the  (French)  West  Indies,  and  2  frs. 
50  c.  for  sugar  from  Reunion  imported  into  France. 

There  is  a  manufacturing  duty  of  i  fr.  on  raw  sugars  not 
going  to  the  refinery,  and  a  refining  tax  of  4  frs.,  which  go  to 
pay  the  direct  bounties  on  export,  but  this  fund  must  suffice, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  bounty  is  reduced  yearly  if  the  refinery 
tax  has  been  too  small  to  cover  it  in  the  preceding  year. 

Originally  fixed  at  4  frs.  per  lOO  kilos,  of  refined  sugar  for 
sugai's  of  98  degrees,  and  at  4  frs.  50  c.  for  refined  loaf  or 
cubes,  it  has  now  fallen  to  i  fr.  78  c.,  and  2  frs.  for  the  campaign 
of  1901-02,  and  it  would  have  automatically  fallen  to  zero  if 
the  Brussels  Confex-ence  had  not  decided  on  its  suppression  in 
1903. 

IV. — The  Effects  of  Sugar  Legislation  in  France. 

The  law  of  1884  had  two  objects :  To  increase  the  production 
and  quality  of  the  roots ;  to  give  a  great  development  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.     It  has  succeeded ;    it  has  even  had  too 
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much  success.     The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of 
sugai'  (expressed  in  refined)  in  France  from  1884-85  to  1900-01 : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Seasons  from 

Total 

Seasons  from 

Total 

Seasons  from 

Total 

Ist  September 

Sugar  Production 

1st  .September 

Sugar  Productioi. 

1st  September 

Sugnr  Production 

to 

in  1  ranee. 

to 

in  France. 

to 

in  France. 

31st  August. 

Refined. 

81st  August. 

Refined. 

31st  August. 

Uefiued. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

1884-85  ... 

272,932, 

1890-91... 

615,242, 

1896-97  .... 

668,546, 

'85-86  ... 

265,084, 

'91-92.... 

577,821, 

'97-98  .... 

730,067, 

'86-87  .... 
'87-88  .... 

434,044, 
344,745, 

'92-93.... 
'93-94... 

523,366, 
514,789, 

'98-99  .... 

737,902, 

'88-89  .... 

412,523, 

'94-95.... 

704,454, 

'99-1900 

869,201, 

'89-90  .... 

699,366, 

'95-96.... 

593,647, 

1900-01  .... 

1,040,290, 

The  tax  is  levied  on  the  raw  material,  the  yield  of  which  is 
much  under-estimated.  The  following  table  shows  the  yields  iu 
excess  which  are  entitled  to  the  reduced  duty,  their  propoi'tion  to 
the  total  production,  the  remission  of  duty  per  lOO  kilos.,  and  its 
total  amount  for  the  years  1884-85  to  1900-01 : — 


Seasons. 

Yields  in 
E.\cess  Entitled 

to  the 
Reduced  Duty. 
(OOO's  omitted.) 

Percentage  of 

E.\cess  Yields  to 

Total 

Production. 

Bonus 
of  the  Duty 

on  the 
F.xcess  Yield. 
Per  lUO  Kilos. 

Amount  of 

Bonus 

for  Home  Grown 

Sugars. 
(OOO's  omitted.) 

1884-85  

Kilos. 

39,645, 

77,953, 
157,781, 

94,761, 
108,673, 
199,949, 
119,368, 
137,772, 
101,905, 
109,057, 
153,130, 
159  601, 

14o3 
29-43 
3644 
27-24 
26-19 
28-54 
19-35 
23-83 
19-47 
21-19 
21-73 
26-88 
21-61 
2800 
29-30 
28-72 
28-97 

Frs. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
40 
40 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

Frs. 
19,822, 
38,977, 
78,890, 
47,381, 
43,469, 
79,980, 
35,810, 
41,332, 
30,571, 

'85-86  

'86-87  

'87-88  

'88-89  

'89-90  

'90-91  

'91-92  

'92-93  

'93-94  

32,717, 

'94-95  

45,939, 
47  S80 

'95-96  

'96-97  

144,485, 
204,456, 
216,227, 
249,645, 
301,456, 

43,346, 

'97-98 

6J,337, 

'98-99  

64,868, 

'99-1900  

74,893, 

1900-01  

90,437, 

Total  for  the  seven-  "1 
teen  seasons    J 

— 

— 

— 

877,649, 

From  these  should  be  deducted  the  duty  of  0-30  c.  per  ton  of 
beets,  which  has  been  paid  since  the  campaign  of  1887-88.  This 
for  a  total  of  85,300,000  tons  of  beets  in  fourteen  years,  gives  a 
sum  of  25,589,776  frs.  The  bounty  on  manufacture  is  therefore 
over  852  million  francs. 
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An  examination  of  these  tables  sbo^vs  that : — 

1.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  France  fi'om 
1884-85  to  1899-1900  has  been  from  272,962  tons  to  1,040,290  tons, 
or  281  per  cent. 

2.  At  the  third  campaign,  after  the  application  of  the  law  of 
1884,  the  bounties  had  risen  to  nearly  79  million  francs  a  year, 
and  it  "was  therefore  found  necessary  to  modify  the  law,  which, 
however,  had  fixed  the  rates  up  to  1900-01.  But  three  years  later 
the  bounties  had  again  risen  to  nearly  80  million  francs  ;  and  a 
further  change  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the 
duty  being  paid  away  in  bounties. 

I71  1899-1900  the  bounty  was  close  on  75  million  francs,  and  in 
1900-01  it  amounted  to  nearlj  88  million  francs,  after  deducting- 
the  0"30  c.  tax  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  bounty  on  colonial  sugars  is  calculated  by  the  authorities 
themselves.  Thus,  for  1899-1900  the  quantities  of  sugar  which 
benefited  from  the  reduced  tariff  amounted  to  2  8'72  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production,  and  this  figure  represents  the  coloniaJ 
deduction  for  the  season  1900-01. 

I  give  below  an  example  of  this  correlation  : — 


Bonus 

to  tlie 

Mainifacturer 

in  tlie 

Mother  fountry. 

Correspoiidinf; 
Colonial  Uebate 

ill  FraiKS, 
per  100  Kilos,  of 
Retjiied  Sugar. 

1899-1900 

Bonus 

to  the 

Manufacturer 

in  the 

Mollier  Country. 

Corresponding 
Colonial  Rebate 

in  Kranes 
per  ic»  Kilos,  of 
Ketined  Sugar. 

1895-9f5.... 

Jrs. 
8  06 

6-52 

Frs. 
8-62 

8-79 

'96-97.... 

'97-98.... 

6-48 
8-40 

806 
6-18 

1900-   '01 

8-97 

8-62 

'98-99.... 

879 

8-40 

'01-    '02 

■ — • 

8-97 

There  are,  on  an  average,  about  100,000  tons  of  colonial  sugar 
imported  yearly  into  France.  The  actual  figures  for  the  latt  three 
years  {cummerce  general)  are — 

Tons  Represented 
in  Weight  of  lUliued. 

1899 100,207 

1900 90,993 

'01  108,590 

of  which  were  re-exported — 

Tons. 

1899  30,695 

1900  35.051 

'01  38,268 

there  remains  therefore  in  the  country  about  two-thii^ds  of  the 
colonial  imported  sugar,  which  goes  to  overburden  the  already 
excessive  production  of  the  mother  country,  and  this  is  caused  by 
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the  bounties  on  transit  (detaxes  de  distance)  -which  turn  away  from 
their  natural  markets  the  sugai'S  of  the  French  West  Indies  and 
of  Reunion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  of  the  bounties,  after  deducting 
the  duty  of  0-30  c.  per  ton  of  beet,  amounted  for  the  period 
1884-85  to  1900-01,  to  over  852  million  francs.  Taking  the  valae  of 
a  sugar  factory  that  has  been  working  for  several  years  at  about 
40  frs.  per  ton  of  beet  worked  yearly,  and.  as  there  are  339  factories 
in  Fi-ance  with  an  annual  output  of  about  8  million  tons  of  beet, 
their  total  value  would  be  about  320  million  francs.  The  nation 
has  therefore  paid  to  the  owners  of  these  factories  166  percent, 
over  and  above  their  value. 

As  regards  colonial  sugars,  about  1,250,000  tons  of  cane,  at 
about  10  per  cent.,  are  worked  yearly,  which,  reckoned  at  the- 
value  of  40  frs.  per  ton,  would  give  50  million  francs.  The  French 
taxpayer  has  therefore,  during  a  period,  of  seventeen  years,  paid 
160  million  francs  to  keep  up  an  artificial  and.  stationary  produc- 
tion, the  capital  of  which  is  not  worth  50  million  francs. 

To  secure  the  vote  and  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  its 
defenders  never  cease  to  declare  that  beetroot  cultivation  is  the 
salvation  of  French  agriculture,  and  that  the  wheat  production  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

The  manufacturers,  who  generally  supply  the  seeds  to  the- 
farmer,  have  devoted  too  much  attention  to  developing  the  gi'owth 
of  beets  rich  in  sugar. 

If  we  multiply  the  yield  of  beets  per  hectare  by  their  price  as 
given  in  the  returns  of  indirect  taxation,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 


1881-82 
'82-83 
'83-8 i 


Gross  Product 

per  Hectare. 

Frs. 

...        700 

...        729 

...      727 


Gross  Product 

per  Hectare. 

Frs. 


188i-85 
'83-86 


592 
667 


From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  law  of  1884,  instead  of 
producing  an  increase  in  the  gross  product  per  hectare,  caused  a 
decrease  of  over  4-80  per  cent.  In  the  last  five  years  the  situation 
has  been  as  follows  :— 


Years. 

Price  of  Beets 

per  ICO  Kilos. 

Total 
per  Hectare. 

Years. 

Price  of  Peets 
per  100  Kilos. 

Total 
per  Hectare. 

1896-97.... 
'97-98.... 
'98-99.... 

Frs. 
24-30 
25-97 
30-24 

Frs. 

667-70 
719-57 

778-49 

1899-1900 
19C0-   '02 

Frs. 
3006 

2971 

Frs. 
836-63 

856-54 
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Between  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  there  is  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent.,  but  since  1884  the  yield  has  exceeded  700  frs.  in 
eight  only  out  of  the  fifteen  seasons,  namely,  in  1886-87,  1889-90, 
1890-91,  1894-95,  1897-98,  and  the  three  following  years. 

In  1883-84  there  were  240,000  hectares  under  beet  cultivation, 
in  1896  there  were  but  246,000  hectares,  and  in  1898-99  the  area 
under  beet  had  again  fallen  to  237,000  hectares;  in  1899-1900  it 
had  risen  to  265,684,  and  in  1901  to  302,366.  M.  D.  Zolla,  the 
eminent  Professor  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Grignon,  speaking 
on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy 
on  the  5th  December,  1900,  said :  "  In  fact,  the  beet  growers  are 
"  only  interested  in  the  results  of  the  law  of  1884  when  they 
"  happen  to  be  shareholders  in  sugar  factories.  The  dividends 
"  which  they  receive  as  such  compensate  them,  entirely  or  partially, 
"  for  any  loss  which  they  may  incur  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
"  weight  of  the  beets  grown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  of 
"  1884  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  it  cannot  be  I'eally  said  that  it  has 
"  increased  either  the  gross  product  or  the  profits  of  agriculture." 

The  farmers  complain  that  the  factories  buy  their  beets  at  too 
low  a  price.  This  is  not  surprising ;  but  what  is  hard  to  u.nder- 
stand  is  the  statement  made  in  March,  1901,  by  M.  Ribot,  who 
was  reporter  of  the  law  in  question,  that  the  sugar  factories  ought 
not  to  pay  less  than  24  frs.  a  ton  for  beets  of  7  degrees  of  density. 
The  factories  assert  that  all  the  profits  go  to  those  who  cultivate 
the  beet,  in  which  case  the  852  million  francs  of  bounties  would 
have  been  distributed  over  the  260,000  hectares ;  this  would  give  a 
mean  of  2,833  fi's.  per  hectare,  which  is  almost  the  value  of  the 
land  !  The  fact  is,  the  division  of  profits  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

But  then,  what  is  this  very  preponderating  share  attributed 
to  beetroot  cultivation  in  French  agriculture  ?  The  area  under 
beets  at  the  utmost  is  300,000  hectares,  and  compared  with  the 
7  million  hectares  under  wheat,  represents  but  4*28  hectares  per 
100  hectares  of  wheat;  compared  with  the  1,631,000  hectares  of 
vineyards,  the  proportion  is  17  per  100 ;  and  compared  with  the 
35  million  hectares  of  arable  land  the  proportion  is  i  per  1 16. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  only  five  departments  interested 
in  this  industry,  which,  by  calling  itself  national,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  fur  itself  far  more  than  its  fiiir  share  of  parliamentary 
solicitude  and  protection.  The  following  table  shows  the  position 
of  the  industry  in  the  five  departments  referred  to : — 
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Total  Weight  of  Beets 
Departments.                            ^^.^_.^^^, 

Quantity  of 

Sugar  Kxtracted, 

Expressed  in  Refined. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Nord    

Tons. 
1,858,400 
1,858,171 
1,473,689 
l,181,78i 
725,146 

Tons. 
211,371 
233,720 
174,514 
133,482 

90,093 

83 

74 

Somme    

Pas-de- Calais 

50 

40 

Oise 

30 

Other  departments    .... 

7,097,190 
1,620,249 

843,180 
197,114 

277 
57 

8,717,439 

1,040,294 

334 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  of  beets  and  sugar,  and  277  out  of  334  factories, 
are  contained  in  five  departments  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-seven. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  this  sugar 
legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few  at  the  cost  of  the 
many. 

The  French  consumer  of  sugar  pays  60  frs.  consumption  duty 
(de  consommation) ,  and  4  fi's.  tax  on  I'efining,  making  64  frs.,  without 
counting  the  tax  of  0"30  c.  per  ton  of  beets,  and  the  supei-- 
vision  tax  on  refineries  of  0*40  c.  To  this,  however,  should  also 
be  added  the  export  bounty,  which  further  raises  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  bounty.  The 
French  householder  has  therefore  to  pay  at  least  66  frs.  per 
100  kilos,  for  an  article  which  is  worth  but  30  frs.,  namely, 
double  its  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  proportion  of  these  66  frs. 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  State  coffers.  Taking  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  the  avei-age  duty  actually  received  by  the 
Treasury  during  1899  amounted  to  45  fi's.  99  c. ;  in  1900  it  was 
40  frs.  33  c.  ;  and  in  1901,  a  consumption  of  423,576  tons  brought 
in  to  the  Government  a  sum  of  154,827,000  frs.,  which  works  out 
at  36  frs.  50  c.  per  100  kilos.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
while  the  consumer  pays  66  frs.,  the  Treasury  receives  only  36  frs. 
50  c,  the  consumer  paying,  therefore,  45  per  cent,  more^than  the 
Treasury  i-eceives,  and  this  45  per  cent,  is  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  private  individuals.  Instead  of  contributing  to  the  general 
expenses  (depenses)  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  all,  they  go 
to  swell  the  profits  of  a  small  knot  of  manufactarers. 

In  1901,  the  tax  on  sugar  showed  a  deficit  (rnoins-vahce)  of 
42,233,000  frs. ;  the  bounties  were  eating  up  the  duty. 

When  we  consider  that  an  unchanging  figure  of  66  frs. 
weighs  on  the  price  of  this«commodity  (the  value  of  which  is  but 
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half  of  this  figure),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumer  cannot 
derive  any  benefit  from  any  reduction  in  the  market  price  of  sugar. 
The  retailer  barely  makes  a  profit,  and  when  selling  it  at  i  fr.  lo  c. 
the  kilo.,  he  considers  he  is  making  no  profit.  The  small  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  since  1884,  despite  the 
greater  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  higher  standard  of  living 
generall}',  is  due  entirely  to  the  high  price  of  sugar.  The  actual 
figures '  are  as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

Expressed  in  refined  iu  1885 340,000  , 

'99 439,000 

„  1900 455,000 

„  '01 423,000 

an  increase  of  but  6,ooo  tons  a  year.'^ 

Is  it  that  the  French  have  no  desire  to  eat  sugar?  The  first 
luxury  that  a  housekeeper  allows  himself  is  to  take  coffee.  We 
produce  fruit  and  sugar  ;  but,  though  skilful  confectioners,  instead 
of  working  them  up,  we  send  these  products  to  England  to  be 
made  into  jam. 

The  oligarchical  character  of  the  sugar  bounty  system  is  thus 
well  shown ;  the  consumers  as  a  whole  are  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  33+  sugar  manufacturers,  who  were  able  to  divide  among 
themselves  for  the  season  1900-01  a  sum  of  90,436,000  frs.,  less. 
2,615,000  frs.  beet  tax.  This  gave  them  a  profit  of  87,821,000  frs., 
and  to  these  figures  should  be  added  2  1,530,000  frs.  for  bounties 
and  {detaxes)  for  colonial  and  native  sugars,  so  that  the  total  profit 
to  the  manufacturers  in  round  numbers  is  over  1 10  million  frs. 

One  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  bounty 
system  is  that  it  has  helped  to  raise  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  this  assertion  is  only  partially  borne  out  by  the 
official  statistics. 

The  numbers  employed  were  : — 


Men.       1    Women. 

Cliildrtn. 

1899-1900.... 

Men. 

Wonieii. 

Cliildrtn. 

1834  .... 

43,890        6,749 

6,080 

42,812 

3,426 

2,489 

and    in    the    following   year    these    figures   were    again    slightly 
reduced. 


*  Note. — Tliis  table  gives  the  total  of  raw  and  rctined  sug.ir,  the  whole  being^ 
expressed  in  figures  of  refined. 

*  "  Bulletin  de  Statistique  du  Ministere  dcs  Finances,"  Mars,  1902,  p.  351. 
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Men. 

Women. 

CliilJien. 

1884-85  

Frs.       c. 
3       90 
3       87 
3       97 

Frs.       r. 

1  92 

2  06 
2       17 

Frs.       c. 

1       73 

'99-1900  

1900-01  

1       GG 
1       Go 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  wages  of  men  and  women,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
wages  of  children,  but  the  nambers  employed  have  decreased,  and 
so  the  boasted  benefits  which  it  is  said  the  bounties  have  conferred 
on  the  agricultural  labouring  classes  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

As  already  sfated,  they  are  of  advantage  only  to  a  few  hundred 
sugar  manufacturers,  the  actual  number  being  334,  and  they  and 
a  few  sugar  planters  in  the  French  West  Indies  and  in  Reunion 
nlone  reap  the  benefit.  With  the  small  and  restricted  electorate 
(90,000)  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  it  is  possible 
to  understand  how  such  class  legislation  came  to  be  passed,  nor  is  ik 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  was  continued  and  perfected  under 
the  succeeding  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  the  electorate 
was  still  but  200,000.  Bat  that  such  a  system  should  continue 
to  exist  and  to  receive  approval  in  a  country  enjoying  manhood 
suffrage,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  economic  ignorance  of  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen. 


V. — The  Cartel  System  in  Austria-Hungary . 

In  recent  years  most  sugar-producing  countries  have  copied 
nioi'e  or  less  the  laws  and  customs  of  Austria  as  regards  sugar. 

By  the  law  passed  on  the  21st  A'ugust,  1888,  Austria  replaced 
the  bounties  on  production  by  bounties  on  export,  Avhich  varied 
from  I  fl.  60  (3*20  crowns)  to  2  fl.  30  (4*60  ci'owns).  At  the 
outset  the  amount  of  bounties  was  not  to  exceed  5  million  fls.,  this 
amount  being  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  7th  July,  1896,  raised  to 
9  million  fls.  By  royal  decree  dated  17th  July,  1899,  the  bounties 
were  raise!  to  i  fl.  60  and  2  fl.  30,  the  limit,  however,  being 
9  million  fls.  or  18  million  crowns  as  heretofore. 

The  duty  for  home  consumption,  which  was  fixed  in  1888  at 
II  fls  ,  was  raised  in  1896  to  13  fls.,  and  on  the  1st  August,  1899, 
to  19  fls.  or  38  crowns  (39  frs.  90  c).  Products  containing  sugar 
fire  entitled  to  the  bounty  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
they  contain.  The  decree  of  1899  settled  the  customs  duty  for 
raw  sugar  above  No.  19  of  the  Dutch  standard  and  for  refined 
sugars  at  1 1  fls.  gold  (27  fr.  50  c). 
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When  tlie  total  of  the  bounties  paid  on  sagai'  exported  from 
the  Anstro-Hungarian  customs  territory  during  a  financial  year, 
which  is  from  1st  August  to  31st  July  of  the  following  year, 
exceeds  a  sum  of  i8  million  crowns,  the  factories  in  such  cases 
are  obliged  to  repay  the  surplus,  repayment  being  made  by  each 
factory  according  to  the  amount  of  bounty  they  have  received. 

In  the  campaigns  prior  to  1896-97,  when  the  maximum  of 
bounties  that  could  be  paid  was  5  million  fls.,  the  amount  of 
money  thus  repaid  by  the  factories  was,  as  regards  Austria  : — 

Florins. 

In  1893-94    4,191,000 

„     '94-95    3,609,000 

„     '95-96    3,941,000 

and  for  Hungary : — 

Florins. 

1893-94 568,000 

'94-95 453,000 

'95-96 731,000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  returned 
by  the  manufacturers  was  almost  equal  to  the  bounty  paid  to 
them.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  raise  the  limits  of  the  bounties 
to  9  million  fls.,  and  under  this  regime  the  restitutions,  as  reported 
to  the  conference  of  Brussels,  were  as  follows  for  Austria : — 

Florins. 

1898-99 4,085,000 

'99-1900 4,077,000 

and  for  Hungary  : — 

Florins. 

1898-99 959,900 

'99-1900 915,800 

The  following  statistics  dealing  with  the  sugar  industry  in 
Austria-Hungary  are  taken  from  the  note  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference at  Brussels  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government : — 

Prodtiction. 


,     ,  .       r  1898-99  .., 
Austria    j    -gg.igoo 

^  / 1898-99  .. 

Hungary  I    .gg.igoo 


Sugar  for  Consumption. 

Raw  Sugar. 

Tons. 
695,827 
695,092 
153,938 
158,950 

Tons. 
67,199 

117,710 

27,542 
28,642 
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Exportation. 


,     ^       r  1898-99  ... 
Austna    I     .99_i9oo 

TT  r  1898-99  .., 

Hungary  I     .gg.jgoo 


Sugar  for  Consumption. 


Tons. 

423,538 

414,153 

97,334 

101,856 


Raw  Sugir. 


112.803 

27,377 
29,708 


Sugar  Consumed  in  the  Country. 


Austria    / 1898-99  - 
Austria    j    >99_i9oo 

„  r  1898-99  ... 

Hungary  I     .99.1900 


Sugar 
for  Consumption. 

Ran-  Sugar. 

.\mount  of  Duty  on 
Consumption. 

Tons. 

286,193 

267,400 

57,908 

53,270 

Tons. 
4,811 

3,073 
188 

202 

Florins. 
37,830,611 
51,390,079 

7,546,182 
10,159,942 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Austria  exports  t-wo-thirds  of 
the  sugar  which  it  produces,  and  we  must  deduct  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax  on  consumption  the  sum  of  18  million  crowns,  which  is 
the  maximum  allowed  for  the  bounty  on  export. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  customs  surtaxe  of  27  frs.  50  c. 
(11  florins  gold)  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  the  refinei's  have 
organised  the  cartel  on  the  following  plans : — 

The  Austrian  sugar  manufacturers  have  unanimously  agreed 
with  the  refiners  to  deliver  no  sugar  for  home  consumption. 

The  refiners,  on  their  side,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  15  fls.  (30  crowns)  per  100  kilos. — 
that  is  to  say,  31  frs.  50  c.  for  88°,  for  all  quantities  of  raw 
sugar  which  are  for  home  consumption. 

The  total  bonus  (bonification)  due  to  the  manufacturers  is 
divided  among  them  according  to  their  mean  respective  output, 
calculated  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  profit 
resulting  from  the  cartel  system,  and  to  ascertain  its  repartition 
among  the  refiners  and  the  manufactui'ers.  Taking  the  price  of 
sugar  as  quoted  at  Trieste,  we  have  the  value  of  refined  sugar  on 
the  international  market,  and  also  as  it  should  be  in  the  interior  of 
the  country — were  there  no  understanding  among  the  producers 
to  raise  it — by  adding  the  tax  and  the  export  bounty,  which  in  all 
countries  has  the  effect  of  raising  by  that  amount  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

It  has  been  settled  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  should  not 
exceed  15  fls.  or  30  crowns,  and  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar — 
which  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  division  of  the  profits — 
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should  not  exceed  42  fls.  or  84  crowns,  and  thus  all  that  exceeded 
64  crowns  belonged  solely  to  the  reBners. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  calculation 
is  not  the  mean  of  the  price  for  the  whole  year,  but  only  for  the 
months  of  November  to  April. 

The  sugar  for  consumption,  expressed  as  refined  is  (viajore) 
raised  10  per  cent,  to  represent  the  consumption  of  a  ton  of  raw 
sugar;  therefore  320,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  at  this  rate  of 
conversion,  stands  for  352,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  I  have  made  a  calculation,  based 
on  the  prices  quoted  on  1st  Pebruaiy,  1902,  showing  what  the 
direct  bounties  and  the  indirect  bounties  resulting  from  the 
cartels  give  as  benefit. 

The  direct  bounties  for  raw  sugar  are  3*20  crowns,  and  for 
refined  4'6o  ci'owns,  with  a  maximum  of  18  million  crowns. 

The  prices  of  sugar  were  : — 

Crowns. 

At  Prague    1^*'^  ^^^'^^' ^^ 

°     ■   I  Refined  sugar  (loaves) 84 

„  Trieste.     Crushed      „       (jjile)    21 

Taking  in  round  numbers  for  1901-02  a  con.sumption  of  raw 
sugar  of  400,000  tons  or  360,000  tons  in  refined,  and  an  export  of 
900,000  tons. 

The  return  to  the  manufacturers   and   to   the   refiners   is    as 

follows : — 

A.  To  the  Manufacturers. 

Crowns, 

Cartel.     The  normal  price  is  fixed  at  30 

,,     mioimum  ,,  22 

,,     difference  is  the  manufacturers'  profit  8 

Plus  one-tenth 0-80 

8-8o 

Crowns. 
By  multiplying  8  crowns  80  by  360,00c  tons"!      31680  003 

we  have  a  sum  of  J  '       ' 

To  which  should  be  added  four-fifths  of  thel       l-j.  400  000 

export  bounties,  namely    J  '       ' 

Which  gives  a  total  of 46,080,000 

B.  To  the  Refiners. 
The  sale  price  at  Prague  is  84  crowns. 

Crowns. 
Withovit  the  cartel  the  price  would  be  equal  to  that  I  gi 

of  Trieste,  viz J 

Increased  by  1,  the  bounty  on  export 4"6o1         42-60 

2,  ,,    home  duty 38'oJ 

63-60 
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We  have  thus — 

Crowns. 

Price  at  Prague  84 

From -which  should  be  deducted 63'60 

Leaving    20-40 

Less  the  manufacturers'  bounty 8'80 

Leaving  for  the  I'efiners 11'60 

Which  multiplied  by  360,000  tons,  gives   41,760,000 

To  which  should  also  be  added  one-fifth  of  the  "1         „  „„„  ,->„^ 
.  ,         ,  ■  >•        d,bUO,000 

export  bounties  J 

Which  gives  a  total  of 45,360,000 

The  total  of  the  bounties  is  therefore — 

Cronus. 

To  the  manufacturers    46,080,000 

,,      refiners 45,360,000 

91,440,000 


or  at  the  rate  of   7    cro\Yns    per    100    kilos,    on    a    production    of 
1,300,000  tons. 

An  examination  of  the  above  fio-ures  -svill  show  that  the 
direct  bounties  on  export  and  the  sliare  which  is  given  to  the 
sugar   manufacturers   under   the   cartel   represents  on   the   total 

production — 

46,080,000  1  -1 

i-^ ' =  3  ct;  crowns  per  100  kilos. 

1,300,000 

The  total  of  tlie  bounties  being  7  crowns  per  100  kilos.,  the 
remainder,  that  is,  3'45  crowns,  is  (pre'levee)  taken  bj  the  refinei'S. 

From  these  figures  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  refiners  reap  greater 
advantages  from  the  cartel  system  than  do  the  sugar  manufacturers, 
the  former  receiving  41,760,000  crowns,  and  the  latter  but 
31,680,000.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  i'efiners  ( pergoivent') 
collect  the  bounty. 

The  abolition  of  bounties  and  of  the  surtax  (snrlaxe)  would 
raise  the  price  of  sugar,  and,  supposing  that  this  increase  would 
be  6  crowns  per  100  kilos.,  on  a  total  production,  say,  of  1,300,000 
tons,  the  factories  would  receive  78  million  crowns  instead  of  46 
million  which  they  receive  under  the  j^resent  system. 

The  great  land  owners,  who  were  much  alarmed  at  the  threat 
of  the  abolition  of  the  existing  system  of  bounties,  would  really 
benefit  hy  it,  because  the  manufacturers  would  be  obliged  to  share 
in  a  certain  measure  their  profits  with  the  agricultural  classes,, 
whereas  the  refiners  keep  all  the  profits  for  themselves. 

The  share  of  the  refiners  in  the  cartel  system  is  42  million 
crowns.     Supposing  the  surtax  {surtaxe)  were  reduced  to  less  than 
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6  crowns  (yjo  crowns)  instead  of  22  (as  at  present),  tliis  sum 
would  be  returned  to  the  consumer,  and,  besides  tliis,  the  Austro- 
Huno-arian  Treasury  would  save  a  yearly  sum  of  18  million  ci'owns 
which  it  now  pays  in  export  bounties. 

VI. — The  German  Cartel  System. 

The  present  system  of  sugar  bounties  in  Germany  is  based  on 
the  law  of  27th  May,  1896,  the  duty  on  home  consumption  being 
20  marks,  whilst  the  additional  customs  tax  (surtaxe)  is  the  same. 

There  is,  besides,  a  surtaxe  dHmpot  or  factory  tax  fixed  at 
o"io  mark  per  100  kilos,  of  raw  su^ar.  Fui'ther,  there  is  fixed 
for  each  factory  a  certain  output  called  the  "  contingent,"  based 
on  the  average  of  several  years'  production,  beyond  which  the 
coutractor  is  not  allowed  to  go  without  paying  an  additional  tax 
of  2  marks  50  per  100  kilos.,  which  is  equal  to  the  export  bounty 
for  raw  sugar. 

The  total  of  the  contingents  has  been  fixed  at  1,700  million 
kilos,  of  raw  sugar  for  the  campaign  1896-97,  but  the  figure  varies 
for  each  campaign,  it  being  increased  by  double  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  home  consumption  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  customs  duty  for  sugars  of  all  kinds  is  40  marks,  including 
the  duty  for  home  consumption,  which  is  20  marks. 

The  export  bounties  are  2  marks  50,  3  marks  55,  and  3  marks 
per  100  kilos.,  without  any  fixed  total. 

I  give  below  the  figures  showing  the  production,  exportation, 
and  home  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  last  three  years :  — 


Production 

in 
Raw  Sugar. 

Exportation. 

Consumption 

E.\pressed 
in  Raw  Sugar. 

Raw  Sugar. 

Re-fined  Sugar. 

1898-99  

'99-1900  .... 
1900-01  

Ton  9. 
1,722,429 
1,795,478 
1,979,118 

Tons. 
499,602 
485,934 
533,270 

Tons. 
456,011 
438,627 
547,316 

Tons. 
755,898 
849,064 
773,968 

The  bounties  paid  for  export  in  the  last  three  years  were  : — 

Marks. 

1898-99   28,590,000 

'99-1900    27,609,000 

1900-01    32,673,000 

The    amounts    of  the  duties  and   taxes  levied'  (pergus),  after 
deducting  the  export  bounties,  were  in  the  last  three  years :  — 

Marks. 

1898-99 109,233,000 

'99-1900 126,724,000 

1900-Oi 115,691,(00 
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The  German  cartel  system  was  established  on  the  1st  June, 
1900,  and  is  copied  from  that  of  Austria.  The  additional  tax 
(snrtaxe)  on  foreign  sugars,  which  is  20  marks,  or  25  frs.,  allows 
of  the  favourable  working  of  the  system. 

Two  syndicates  have  been  formed,  one  consisting  of  all  manu- 
facturers of  raw  sugar,  and  the  other  of  all  refiners,  makers  of 
white  sugar,  and  manufacturers  who  extract  sugar  from  molasses. 
The  terms  of  their  agreement  are  on  the  following  basis  : — 

The  manufacturers  undertake  to  deliver  their  raw  sugar  for 
home  consumption  only  to  the  establishments  of  the  other  syndicate, 
but  per  contra  the  refiners  guarantee  them  a  price  of  12  marks 
75  P^'^'  5°  kilos,  (which  is  strictly  equal  to  the  price  of  30  crowns 
stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  manufacturer),  they  also 
undertaking  to  (parfaire)  complete  the  difference.  But  below 
9  marks  35  (which  is  equal  to  8s.;  at  Hamburg  on  the  inter- 
national markst)  nothing  is  counted,  with  the  result  that  the 
maximum  sum  which  a  manufacturer  may  receive  per  bag  of  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country  is  3  marks  40  per  50  kilos,  of  refined,  or 
6  marks  80  +  o'68  =  7  marks  48  per  100  kilos,  of  raw  sugar,  for 
they  have  accepted  the  rule  that  to  produce  100  kilos,  of  refined 
sugar  1 10  kilos,  of  raAV  sugar  are  required. 

The  Austrian  cartel  only  takes  account  of  the  I'ange  of  prices 
of  raw  sugar  during  the  first  six  mojiths  of  the  season ;  but  in 
Germany  the  bonus  is  calculated  monthly,  and  is  based  not  only 
on  the  coui'se  of  prices  during  the  month,  but  also  on  the 
quantities  issued  for  consumption  by  the  refineries  during  this 
period. 

The  adherents  to  the  cartel  system  are  placed  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  distrust.  They  are  obliged  in  the  first  place  to  accept 
bills  guaranteeing  the  execution  of  penalties.  These  consist  of 
enormous  fines  in  the  case  of  any  breach  of  contract,  and  each 
manufacturer  is  subject  to  the  most  searching  police  inspection. 

In  calculating  the  profits  of  the  cartel  at  the  prices  current  on 
the  1st  February,  1902,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results : — 

Tons. 

Production    2,200,000 

^  ,.         r  expressed  in  raw  siisrar    770,000 

Consumption  -i      '  „      ,  ^ 

L  „  refined  sugar  ....        700,000 

.    Exported   1,430,000 

of  which  one-half  is  refined. 

According  to  the  system  actually  in  vogue,  the  direct  bounties 
for  export,  and  the  indirect  bounties  created  by  the  working  of  the 
cartel  system,  give  to  the  mannfactui^ers  and  the  refiners  the 
following  profits  : — 

2  ^^  "^ 
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A.   To  the  Ilamifaciurer. 

Marks 
per  loo  Kilo*. 

f  The  normal  price  is  fixed  at    25  50 

,,     minimum         ,,  18'70 


"^^  *^     I     ,,     difference  is  the  profit  of  the  mann-  i  ^.^^ 

I      facturer  


} 

l^Phis  one-tenth   OGS 


7-48 


Mark?. 

Which  sum  7  marks  48  x   700,000  tons =  52,360,000 

Exported.     On  1,430,000  tons  at  2  marks  50....    =  35,750,000 

88,1 10,000 
B.  To  the  Rejtnei's. 

Marks. 
''The  quotation  (cote)  for  refined  sugar  (loaves)  is  ....     56'40 
The  cost  of  refining,  the  difference   of  quality,  "1         s-  n 
and  the  normal  profit  is  estimated  at  J 

Difference     48  40 

Murks. 
The  price  of  raw  sugar  {Kornzticker)  is"!     -ir.iA"] 

Cartel  ■{      quoted  at J        "^       I       42''0 

Eounty  guai'anteed  to  manufacturers G"80  T 

Home  duty  20  marks  per  100  kilos 20-00  J 

Difference     6  20 

The  profit  of  refiners  is  therefore  G  marks  1  , 

or.         i-f\r\  r\nr\  i  T  =  4 1,400, 000  marks„ 

^     20  X  700,000  tons    J       ^~'^     ' 

Mnrks. 

fFor  650,000  tons  refined   at  "1         no  n'--  haa 
o         1     er  r  —  2d,0^o,000 

3  marks  55 J 

There  were  required  715,000 1         i-o^r  nnn 
T-i         i         i  i.  o         1     un  r  =  l/,8/5,000 

Export  ■{      tons  raw  at  2  marks  50    ....  j  '       ' 

The   difference  forms  the  hounty  for  the"!  -- or.n  aaa        i 

e                  1  r         5,200,000  marks, 

l^     refiner,  namely J  '       ' 

Total  48,600,000  nuu'ks. 

The  total  amount  is  therefore  — 

Marks. 

For  the  manufacturers     88,110,000 

„       refiners    48,600,000 


Making  a  total  of 136,710,000  marks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  direct  bounties 
for  export  and  the  portion  of  the  profit  which  is  due  (attribuee') 
to  the   sugar  manufacturers   belonging  to   the  cartel,  represents 
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a    profit   of    4    marks    per    lOO    kilos,    of    raw    sugar   produced 

/8J.110,000\ 
V  2,2U(l,OUO/ 

The  total  of  all  the  bounties  amounts  to  136  million  marks,  or 
6'2i  marks  per  100  kilos. 

The  price  of  sugar  having  fallen  very  low,  and  apparently 
leaving  no  margin  for  a  further  fall,  we  may  say  that  the  abolition 
of  direct  bounties  for  export  and  the  lowering  of  the  additional 
tax  (surtaxe)  from  20  marks  to  5  marks,  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  prices  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  suppressed 
bounties. 

To  prove,  however,  the  advantages  which  the  sugar  manu- 
facturers— whose  interests  are  intimately  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  agricultural  class — will  derive  fi-om  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  high  a  rise  in  price  as 
would  be  equal  to  the  supposed  abolished  bounty.  Take  the 
figure  only  of  5  marks  per  100  kilos. 

This  increase  (inajoration)  in  price  will  mean  to  the  manu- 
facturer— for  the  quantity  exported  as  well  as  for  that  issued  for 
home  consumption,  say  for  a  total  of  2,200,000  tons — a  revenue 
of  1 10  million  marks,  whereas  under  present  circumstances  he  only 
receives  85  million,  and  the  higher  sum  will  be  i^eceived  free  of 
all  the  vexatious  restrictions  under  which  he  at  present  suffers, 
and  which  are  inherent  to  the  cartel  system  or  to  any  syndicate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  share  of  43  million  marks  taken 
(prelevee)  by  the  refiners,  thanks  to  the  surtax  of  20  marks,  will 
be  returned  to  the  consumer.  The  {ecart)  margin  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  will  again  become  normal,  and  the  home 
consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  price,  will 
increase,  especially  when  the  Treasury  applies  the  sum  which  will 
be  available,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  export  bounties,  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  as  the  proposed  new  law  will  reduce  the 
duty  for  home  consumed  sugar  from  20  marks  to  16  marks. 

Finally,  the  taxpayers  will  profit  by  the  abolition  of  the  direct 
bounties  on  expoi't,  which  for  the  year  1900-01  were  32,673,380 
marks;  and  the  sugar  manufacturer  will  be  largely  compensated 
by  the  higher  price  which  he  will  obtain  for  his  products. 

Again,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
artificial  inflation,  and  the  profits  of  the  refiner  will  be  limited 
by  the  customs  surtaxe,  which  will  be  reduced  from  20  marks  to 
5  marks,  and  the  margin  {ecart)  will  again  become  normal. 
Finally,  the  consumer  will  benefit  owing  to  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  extent  of  about  50  million  marks. 
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VIT. — A  Decisive  Experience. 

Those  -who  organised  and  those  who  defend  the  cartel  system, 
when  it  is  attacked  are  always  careful  to  explain  that  their  object 
is  not  to  increase  production,  but  to  prevent  sudden  and  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  sugar  market.  If  this  be  so,  the  results  which 
they  have  obtained  do  not  bear  out  their  statements.  They  have 
increased  production,  lowered  the  prices  beyond  all  anticipation, 
and  so  limited  home  consumption  that  they  are  obliged  to  find 
markets  abroad  with  the  help  of  bounties. 

It  is  nowadays  the  custom  to  boast  of  this  policy  of  making 
the  producing  nation  pay  more  dearly  for  its  own  products  than  the 
foreigner  to  whom  these  products  are  sold.  They  say  that  the 
home  consumer  is  well  satisfied  with  this  system  which  has  been 
established  by  the  German  cartels  and  certain  American  trusts. 
They  assert  that  by  increasing  production  there  is  afforded,  despite 
the  bounty  obtained  (prelevee)  by  the  cartels,  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  in  the  countries  where  these  systems  are  in  force. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  consumer  in  Germany,  still  less  the 
consumer  in  Austria,  and  least  of  all  the  consumer  in  France,  who 
has  the  benefit  of  cheap  sugar,  it  is  the  English  consumer  who  has 
had  his  sugar  at  less  than  cost  price. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  by  the  latter  is  almost  42  kilos., 
whereas  in  Austria-Hungary  the  consumption  per  head  is  only 
8  kilos.,  two-thirds  of  the  production  being  exported.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  consumer  sees  the  advantage 
of  paying  in  Prague  84  crowns  for  sugar,  which  for  export  is 
worth  21  crowns  at  Trieste. 

Germany  is  the  greatest  pi'oducer  of  sugar,  yet  its  consumption 
since  1885  has  only  risen  at  different  periods  from  a  little  over 
8  kilos,  per  head  to  10  kilos,  and  13  kilos.,  and  it  is  at  present  only 
from  15  to  16  kilos.  Out  of  a  total  production  of  raw  sugar 
amounting  to  1,979,000  tons,  1,196,00c  tons,  or  about  60  per  cent., 
have  to  be  exported. 

Holland  shows  the  same  proportion  ;  the  production  in 
1899-1900  was  153,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  in  1900-01  it  was 
100,489,  but  the  home  consumption  in  those  years  was  but  59,868 
and  62,433  tons  respectively,  that  is  to  say  about  38  per  cent. 

I  give  below  figui'es  which  show  the  singular  situation  of 
Belgium  in  regard  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar: — 
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Ilomfi 

Production 

as  stated  by 

the  Law. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Raw  Sugar. 

Rttiiie  1  Sng;ir. 

Raw  Sug;ir. 

Refined  Sugar. 

1899  .... 

1900  .... 

Tons. 

254,065 
303,118 

Tons. 
12,101 
11,841 

Tons. 
480 

e67 

Tons. 
187,859 
247,993 

Tons. 
47,889 
52,759 

One  .sees  from  this  table  tliat  liere  the  export  of  sugar  is  almost 
equal  to  the  production.  The  home  consumption  is  increased  by 
the  output  of  the  factories  beyond  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
law,  this  excess  output  constituting  the  bounty. 

This  system  of  bounties  and  of  cartels,  despite  the  formidable 
opposition  of  a  certain  number  of  those  who  have  reaped  its 
benefits,  has  been  condemned  by  the  Brussels  Conference,  and 
even  those  who  ajoproved  of  it,  but  could  look  ahead,  foresaw  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue. 

M.  Licht,  the  statistician  of  Magdeburg,  estimated,  on  the 
1st  September  last,  that  the  world's  production  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  would  amount  to  10,295,000  tons.  To  this  should  be  added 
stocks  amounting  to  970,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  11,265,000 
tons  which  would  weigh  on  the  market  until  the  1st  Septembei', 
1902.  As  the  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  previous  season 
had  been  but  9, 1 3  5,000  tons,  and  even  supposing  tliat  it  be  increased 
owing  to  its  cheapness  by  400,000  tons,  there  would  still  remain 
1,770,000  tons  weighing  down  the  market. 

Prices  have  fallen  low,  but  they  would  have  fallen  still  lower 
if  the  Brussels  Conference  had  not  stated  that  there  would  be  a 
limit  to  this  over-productiou. 

The  Conference  was  successful,  because  everyone  saw  the 
absurdity  of  a  system  which  forces  the  production  of  a  commodity, 
restrains  its  home  consumption,  and  makes  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer of  the  countiy  Avhich  pi'oduces  it,  pay  in  order  that  the 
foreigner  may  condescend  to  use  it. 

The  sugar-exporting  countries  which  were  represented  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  have  agreed  to  abolish  all  dii-ect  and  indirect 
bounties,  and  to  reduce  to  6  frs.,  the  (surtaxes)  additional  taxes 
of  27  frs.  50  c.  and  25  frs.,  under  the  shelter  of  which  the  cartel 
systems  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had  been  established 
at  the  expense  of  their  countrymen. 

M.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the  Sugar  Conference,  stated 
clearly  enough  the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  Conference 
had  done,  nor  did  he  exaggerate  when  he  said  that  the  "  convention 
"  is  a  work  of  international  solidarity  based  on  the  most  rational 
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"  principles  of  economic  science."  He  was  also  correct  in  describing 
it  as  a  Avork  of  peace,  for  by  denouncing-  tlie  system  of  bounties, 
the  delegates  condemned  protection  in  its  least  justifiable  form, 
that  of  aggression. 

The  success  of  the  Sugar  Conference  is  the  most  important 
achievement  of  economic  liberal  policy  in  Europe  since  the  signing 
of  the  commei'cial  treaties  of  1860. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  countervailing 
duties  ;  the  Brussels  Conference  however  could  not  succeed  except 
on  the  condition  that  its  resolutions  had  a  sanction,  a  penal  clause, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Sir  Revile  Lubbock. 

But  if  all  Free  Traders  are  not  agreed  on  this  point,  they  ought 
all  to  rejoice  in  its  success,  at  a  time  when  liberal  political  economy 
is  so  much  attacked — when  even  in  England  writers  and  states- 
men speak  of  abandoning  the  system  of  open  competition 
{concurrence)  for  different  forms  of  State  organisation.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  by  long  experience  in  different  countries,  the 
discussions  which  have  led  to  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  and 
those  to  which  it  has  given  I'ise,  have  shown  the  complete 
failui'e  oE  the  system  of  direct  and  indirect  bounties,  as  well  as  of 
the  cartels  which  had  been  built  up  under  the  protection  of  the 
customs  duties. 

It  has  been  a  decisive  experience,  and  one  which  believers  iu 
the  historical  method  Avill  in  the  future  be  able  to  quote.  Xowhere 
has  this  system  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  has  always  been  for  tlie  advantage  of  a  small  number 
of  manufacturers  and  landowners,  who  troubled  themselves  less 
about  obtaining  a  pi^oduct  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  on  its  cost  price, 
than  to  receive  their  bounties. 

To  sell  at  a  loss  and  obtain  one's  profit  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
of  one's  countrymen,  is  a  political  industry  with  large  profits  for 
those  who  are  in  it,  but  among  other  defects  it  has  that  of  not 
■being  able  to  last  for  ever.  Organisations  of  this  kind  give  to 
nations  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  it  is  found  on  examination 
to  be  entirely  fictitious. 
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Discussion  on  M.  Yves  Gcyot's  Paim:i;. 

The  President  said  they  had  all  listened  with  great  interest  to 
this  masterly  paper  by  their  friend  M.  Yves  Guyo!:,  and  he  thought 
they  would  be  agreed,  after  hearing  the  results  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  that  it  was  indeed  wonderful  that  a  systom  such  as  that 
which  he  had  described  should  have  continued  to  exist  and  receive 
approval  from  so  able  a  people  as  the  French,  and  in  a  country 
which  possessed  so  wide  a  franchise  as  France.  The  same  remark 
might,  of  course,  be  made  as  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  which 
had  been  carrying  on  a  similar  system.  Bat  while  they  wondered 
at  what  seemed  to  be  the  short-sightedness  of  some  foreign 
countries,  they  might  perhaps  look  with  some  advantage  nearer 
home  and  find,  both  in  our  own  colonies  and  even  in  this  country 
itself,  indications  of  opinions  "somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had 
received  so  conclusive  a  condemnation  in  the  paper.  The  two  lessons 
which  he  would  venture  to  draw  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  ihej 
must  look  not  to  the  immediate  effects,  but  to  the  ultimate  results. 
Only  the  other  day  he  was  reading  a  very  interesting  paper  in 
which  the  policy  adopted  in  the  Australian  colonies  Avas  spoken  of 
as  quite  a  success  because  it  had,  for  the  moment,  succeeded  in 
developing  certain  industries  on  an  artificial  basis.  The  writer 
did  not  appear  to  perceive  that  the  result  he  commended  could  only 
have  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  other  interests,  which  lost 
more  than  was  gained  by  those  whicli  were  artificially  stimulated. 
The  second  moral  was  that  in  these  matters  every  country  must 
bear  its  own  burdens.  If  a  country  chose  to  pay  bounties  it  must 
pay  them  out  oi  its  own  taxes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  impose 
the  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  countries.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  would  not  all  shai'e  those  views,  and  it  was  by  open 
discussion  thai  the  truth  could  most  successfully  be  reached,  and 
the  full  advantage  of  such  a  paper  as  that  of  M.  Guyot  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  remarked  that  the  whole  of  this  endless 
trouble  over  sugar  bounties  had  arisen  from  the  fundamental 
blunder  of  approaching  economic  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  producer  instead  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer. 
The  French  Government  had  been  so  keen  to  develop  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  that  they  had  never  paused  to  ask  whether  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  market  for  the  sugar  when  it  was  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  home  market  was  siifficiently  supplied,  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  logic  of  their  policy  to  artificially  encourage 
the  export  of  sugar  in  order  that  it  might  find  a  market  abroad, 
thus  taxing  their  own  people  in  order  that  foreigners  might 
have  the  advantage  of  buying  French  sugar  below  cost  price.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  had  been  approached  from  th6 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  no  such  absurd  position  could  have 
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arisen,  for  the  consumer  was,  and  must  be  for  all  time,  the  key- 
stone of  the  economic  arch.     It  was  he  that  gave  the  order,  and 
when  the    order  had   been  given  it  was  certain  that  the  goods 
would  speedily  be  produced.     In  other  words,  if  the  State  took 
care  of  the  consumer,  it  would  be  quite  certain  that  the  consumer 
would  take  cnre  of  the  producer.     It  might,  of  course,  happen  tliat 
foreign  competition,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  invention,  or  the 
abandoument  of   an  old  fashion,   would  lead    to   temporary   and 
possibly  serious  loss  to  particular  groups  of  producers,  but  their 
loss  would  be  more  than  made  good  by  the  gain  of  other  producers. 
For  example,  we  might  lose  oiir  sugar-refining  indnstry.     But  that 
was  a  loss  which   would  take  place,  not  only  because  of  foreign 
competition,  but  also  because  of  the  progi-ess  of  invention.     But  if 
British  sugar  refiners  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  importation 
of  French  refined  sugar,  other  British  industries  would  be  brought 
into  work  in  order  to  produce  the  goods  which  must  be  exported 
to  pay  for  the   imported  sugar.     At  the  same  time  the  British 
consumer,   by   getting   his    sugar  cheaper  than  he   could   get  it 
before,  would  be  in  a  position  to  enlarge  his  expenditure  upon 
other  commodities,  and  therefore  to  give  additional  employment  to 
other  producers.     At  the  same  time  it  was  desirable  that,  whei'ever 
possible,   steps  should  be  taken  to  mitigate   the   injury  done  to 
particular  producers,  whether  that  injury  arose  from  foreign  impor- 
tations or  new  inventions  or  changes  of  fashion.  Generally  speaking, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  State  to  provide  such  mitigation  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  but  in  the  isolated  case  of  the  West 
Indian   sugar  producers  the  problem  was  comparatively  simple. 
The  gain  arising  to  this  country  from  foreign  sugar  bounties  was 
estimated  at  6  or  7  million  £  a  year.     Since  last  year  there  had 
been  a  tax  on  sugar  which  had  intercepted  over  5  million  £  of 
this  gain,  which   would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  British  con- 
sumer, and  had  transferred   it  to  the  Exchequer,  to  that   extent 
relieving  the  general  taxpayer.     On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
bounty  system.   West    Indian  producers  were  compelled    to  sell 
their   sugar  at   a    lower  price    than    they  could    otherwise  have 
obtained.     On  the  small  amount  of  sugar  they  produced  the  loss 
involved  was  certainly  not  more  than    500,000^     We  could    in- 
directly compensate  them  for  that  loss  by  a  grant   to  the  West 
Indian  colonies  that  w^ere  most  depressed — the  money  to  be  used 
in   the  relief  of  taxation.      This  would  involve  no   artificial  en- 
couragement of  any  particular  industry,  and  would  ease  tlie  loss 
of    the    West   Indies    while    still    leaving    the    British    taxpayer 
4,500,oooZ.  better   ofE  than   he   Avould   be  if  sugar  bounties  were 
abolished. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.^I.G.,  said  he  had  not  come  there 
with  any  idea  that  he  would  himself  have  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  but,  before  dealing  with  them,  he  would  say 
that  they  ow^ed  a  great  deal  to  M.  Guyot  for  the  very  clear  manner 
in  which  he  had  laid  before  them  the  details  of  an  exceedingly 
intricate  subject.  Anyone  wishing  to  understand  the  intricacies 
of  the  subject  could  not  do  better  than  take  that  paper  home  and 
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study  it.  Sacli  a  one  would  then  learn  a  good  deal  with  rcgai'd  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  systems  of  legislation  that  had  ever 
been  known  to  the  world.  As  M.  Guyot  had  pointed  out,  the 
object  of  foreign  governments  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  one  hand 
to  do  everything  they  conld  to  stimulate  production,  and  on  the 
other  to  do  everything  they  could  to  prevent  their  own  people 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that  production. 

To  Mr.  Harold  Cox  the  consumer  was  everything.  He  was 
"the  keystone  of  the  arch."  Bat  what  was  an  arch  without  a 
foundation  ?  The  keystone  was  not  the  whole  arch,  nor  did,  he 
ventured  to  say,  the  whole  population  of  the  country  consist  only 
of  consumers.  There  was  no  instance  of  a  population  which  con- 
sisted wholly  of  consumers,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
ever  such  an  instance  did  arise,  that  country  would  not  last  very 
long.  It  was  evident  that  people  must  subsist  by  production  as 
well  as  by  consumption,  and  if  they  absolutely  ignored  the  pro- 
ducei's  they  would  do  their  country  a  great  wrong,  and  themselves 
a  great  harm.  He  freely  admitted  that  the  consumer  must  not  be 
lost  siglit  of,  but  what  the  real  Free  Traders  who  existed  before  the 
Cobden  Club — such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo,  James  Mill, 
McCulloch,  Bentham  and  others — maintained  was  that  the  proper 
course  was  perfect  justice  to  all,  and  that  there  should  be  equality 
of  conditions  and  equality  of  the  terms  of  competition  for  all. 
There  should  be  no  artificial  interference  with  the  natural  conditions 
of  production.  They  argued  that  if  producers  and  workers  were 
left  to  themselves  they  would  undertake  that  which  made  their 
labour  most  advantageous  to  the  community,  and  that  interference 
to  promote  some  particular  industry  by  means  of  a  subsidy 
prevented  that  labour  from  being  employed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  and  thus  caused  the  community  to  lose  some  of 
the  advantage  of  their  labour.  They  ought  then  to  aim  at  perfect 
justice  to  all ;  there  should  be  no  artificial  advantage  given  to  one 
producer  over  another.  Indeed  in  this  country  they  would  not 
tolerate  sucli  a  thing  as  to  permit  one  man  to  have  protection 
against  his  neighbour.  But  if  it  was  wrong  as  between  one 
Englishman  and  another  Englishman,  surely  it  must  be  wrong  to 
allow  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Austrians  to  be  protected  in  our 
English  markets  against  our  own  countrymen.  Again,  Mr.  Cox 
argued  that  because  foreign  countries  sent  us  goods  at  less  than 
cost  price,  we  ought  to  jump  at  the  opportunity.  But  did  he  think 
these  goods  were  sent  to  us  out  of  charity  and  philanthropy  ?  He 
must  know  that  the  object  these  people  had  in  view  was  to  purchase 
our  industries,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  competing. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  the  coach  which  carried  its  passenger's  for 
nothing  to  run  the  competing  coaches  off  the  road.  And  when  it 
achieved  its  purpose,  it  put  up  its  rates.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  original  idea  of  the  bounties  was  merely  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  a  young  industry.  But,  as  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  had  truly  said,  as  soon  as  that  industry  had  provided  for 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  country,  they  had  to  go  further 
afield  to  seek  markets.  To  obtain  them  they  must  undersell  the 
sugar,  which  already  supplied  those  markets,  and   a  government 
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subsidy  -was  the  easiest  means  of  enabling  them  to  do  so.  The 
subsidy  which  the  French  were  receiving  on  their  export  was 
about  4?.  a  ton,  and  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians  were  receiving 
about  5/.  a  ton.  As  the  sugar  itself  was  worth  about  61.  per  ton, 
it  followed  that  they  were  receiving  a  subsidy  of  70,  80,  or  90  per 
cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  sugar.  They  heard  a  great  deal 
about  technical  education.  He  wondered  how  much  technical 
education  would  be  needed  to  enable  them  to  compete  against  a 
subsidy  of  80  per  cent.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  a  firm  belief  in 
the  old  ideas  of  Free  Trade,  and  he  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the 
modern  ideas  of  the  Cobden  Club  ;  the  two  things  were  entirely 
different.  The  Cobden  Club  had  absolutely  abandoned  Free  Trade 
and  started  a  theory — a  doctrine  which  was  entirely  their  own,  a 
doctrine  which  so  far  bad  not  found  acceptance  by  one  single 
eminent  economist  or  eminent  man  at  all.  Therefore  he  did  not 
think  that  JNIi-.  Harold  Cox  was  justified  in  going  about  and 
endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  to  the  public  that  what  the  Cobden 
Club  was  teaching  was  the  old  doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 

Sir  RoBEr/r  Giffex,  K.C.B.,  remarked  that  M.  Guyot's  views 
and  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  consideration 
in  an  audience  like  that  present.  While  eminent  generally  as  a 
politician  and  statesman  on  the  continent,  he  had  especially  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  the  cause  of  Fiee  Trade,  and  the  continuance 
and  growth  of  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  France. 
In  the  present  paper  he  had  stated  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
entanglements  and  difficulties  which  foreign  countries  had  got 
themselves  into  by  engaging  in  this  system  of  sugar  bounties,  and 
they  were  all  glad  to  think  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  M. 
Guyot's  exertions,  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of  seeing  them 
abolished.  The  system  had  been  highly  injurious  to  the  people  on 
the  continent,  and  in  every  way  it  had  disorganised  industry.  In 
spite  of  certain  temporary  advantages  which  the  sugar  bounties 
bad  conferred  on  the  countries  importing  sugai-,  these  bounties 
were  on  the  whole  a  cause  of  great  injury  and  mischief.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  question  first  arose,  he  (Sir  R.  Giffen)  gave 
evidence  before  the  Sugar  Committee  of  1879  from  very  much  the 
point  of  view  which  Mr.  Harold  Cox  had  spoken  that  night, 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  he  would  have  taken  the  tame  line  if  he 
had  been  able  to  look  forward  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  see  what 
the  result  was  to  be  of  allowing  these  bounties  to  continue. 
People  became  wiser  as  time  went  on,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
assumptions  which  it  was  perhaps  legitimate  to  make  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  had  been  falsified  by  events.  The  idea  then  was — 
and  it  was  a  vei-y  natural  idea — that  bounties  were  a  passing 
phenomenon,  and  that  they  would  break  down  of  their  own 
weight.  Therefore  they  might  be  treated  somewhat  lightly.  If 
he  might  say  so  also,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Martineau,  he  thought 
the  argument  of  the  sugar  pi'oducers  and  refiners  at  that  time  was 
a  great  deal  ov^erstated,  and  that  their  case  was  not  altogether 
proved  up  to  the  hilt.  But  however  that  might  be,  having  bad  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  more  experience,  he  was  satisfied  that  these 
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bounties  must  be  treated  as  a  great  infraction  of  Free  Trade,  and 
that  all  the  countries  affected  by  tliem  were  quite  entitled  to  take 
exceptional  measures  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Many  questions  could 
be  raised  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  proposed  countervailing' 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bounties,  but 
no  question  could  be  i-alsed  against  a  measure  such  as  had  now- 
been  settled  by  the  Brussels  Convention.  He  hoped  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  stand  out  against  that  Convention.  "What- 
ever we  might  gain  temporarily  in  consequence  of  what  foreign 
countries  gave  us  by  these  bounties,  they  were  not  to  be  endured, 
and  we  should  join  in  this  general  movement  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  He  thought  that  M.  Guyot  had  rendered  a  great  amount 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  jjromoting  the  abolition  of 
the  bounties,  and,  whatever  might  be  their  theoretical  opinions  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  countervailing  duties,  they  should  not  let  theories 
weigh  against  a  general  measure  of  this  kind  which  had  been 
adopted  l\y  a  great  many  countries,  and  which  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  once  for  all  to  this  protectionist 
system  of  bounties.  He  thought  besides  that  Mr.  Harold  Cox  was 
altogether  wrong  in  what  he  said  about  the  consumer  being  the 
first  interest  to  be  studied  in  these  matters.  If  there  were  no 
producers  there  would  be  no  consumers,  and,  in  fact,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  members  of  a  community  were  producers  as 
well  as  consumers.  Justice  and  equity  must  be  considered,  and 
the  position  of  the  producer  must  always  be  looked  at  as  well  as 
that  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  George  Martineau  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  M.  Yves  Guyot  very  heartily,  not  only  for  the  paper  but 
also  for  the  great  assistance  he  had  rendered  at  this  critical  moment 
in  obtaining  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.  He  believed  it  was  more 
than  anything  else  due  to  the  energetic  action  of  M.  Yves  Guyot 
that  the  Brussels  Conference  had  been  a  success,  and  therefore  he 
for  one  begged  most  heartily  to  thank  M.  Guyot  for  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  W.  P.  B.  Shepiieard  said  he  believed  he  was  the  very  first 
to  bring  the  development  of  the  new  form  of  aggressive  pi'otection 
by  means  of  export  bounties  to  the  notice  of  the  press  in  this 
country.  He  was  present  when  Sir  Robert  Giffen  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  in  1879,  and  he  felt  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  hear  his  open  recantation  of  the  views  he  then  held.  In  that 
recantation  he  particularly  rejoiced,  for  he  felt  that  by  it  the 
position  of  Free  Traders  who  favoured  active  measures  against 
export  bounties  was  so  much  strengthened  that  there  seemed  very 
little  more  to  say  by  way  of  discussion. 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  after  thanking  M.  Guyot 
for  the  paper,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  previous  con- 
ferences on  the  continent,  notably  in  1887  and  1888,  there  had 
been  no  qiiestion  of  cartels.  It  was  true  that  M.  Pistorius,  the 
able  representative  of    Holland,  raised   the  question  as  to  why 
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protective  duties  were  able  to  act  as  a  bounty  on  the  surplus 
production.  His  view  was  not  very  well  received  by  the  con- 
ference, and  little  came  of  it ;  but  they  had  now  for  the  first  time 
a  declaration  by  this  conference  that  we  and  other  countries  might 
endeavour  to  get  import  protective  duties  abolished  when  it 
appeared  that  they  acted  in  this  way,  and  assisted  the  export  by 
artificially  raising  the  price  of  what  was  consumed  at  home  and  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  the  surplus  production  which  was  exported. 
This  suggested  the  possible  extentiou  of  the  principle  to  other 
articles  than  sugar.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  by  the  action 
of  various  trusts  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  America, 
articles  were  exported  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  they 
could  be  distributed  in  the  country  where  they  were  produced. 
The  conference  had  aflirmed  the  pi'iuciple  of  international  action 
in  such  eases,  and  it  was  one  which  in  future  years  might  have 
more  far-reaching  effects  than  were  now  contemplated  in  the 
general  question  of  the  conference.  He  would  add  that,  whether 
they  thought  with  the  Cobden  Club  or  with  the  opposite  camp, 
they  must  all  be  impressed  with  the  skill  with  which  these  sugar 
bounty  negotiations  had  been  conducted  by  the  negotiators, 
amongst  them  Sir  Henry  Px'imrose  and  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  who 
had  contributed  by  their  skill  to  an  arrangement  which  bade  fair 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  E.  "W.  Brabrook,  C.B.  (who  had  taken  the  Chair  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  President),  said  he  might  now  close  this 
most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  It  was  in  one  respect 
a  memorable  one,  because  it  had  elicited  a  declaration  of  great 
importance  from  Sir  Robert  Giffen.  In  asking  the  Society  to 
return  its  very  sincere  thanks  to  their  distinguished  colleague, 
M.  Guyot,  for  this  paper,  he  might  say  that  he  did  not  recollect 
an  instance  in  which  so  abstruse  a  subject  had  been  so  clearly  and 
so  briefly  explained.  The  author  described  the  complicated  system 
which  pi'evailed  in  many  countries  on  the  continent.  The  in- 
structive conclusions  which  he  had  drawn  had,  he  felt  confident, 
been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Fellows,  for  the  discussion 
had  ranged  about  other  subjects  rather  than  on  the  points  referred 
to  by  M.  Guyot. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Guyot  for  his  paper  was  then 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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A  SiL'DY  of  Some  Portions  of  the  Census  of  Loxdon  for  1901. 
B>/  T.  A.  Weltox,  F.C.A. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  17tli  June,  1902.    The  Right  Hon. 
LoED  AVEBtTET,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  general  lines  on  wbich  I  tliink  the  occupations  of  the  people 
should  be  classified  are  not  unknown  to  the  Society;  but  their 
most  recent  exposition  was  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society  in  1898. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  convey  the  impression  that  in  my  view  the 
rough  method  I  have  used  is  at  all  perfect,  but  I  consider  it  rather 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  surely  want  to  know,  with  reference 
to  any  urban  district,  whether  it  is  an  old  trading  centre  like 
Chester,  a  purely  manufacturing  town  such  as  Burnley,  a  seaport 
like  Liverpool,  a  residential  watering  place  like  Southport,  or  a 
mining  village  like  Rhondda.  Where  we  aan  compare  entire 
towns  one  with  another,  my  method  approximately  shows,  by 
reference  to  the  primary  occupations,  what  is  the  general  character 
of  the  town,  and  if  we  then  calculate  the  proportions  of  the 
secondary  occupations,  they  indicate  whether  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
a  good  measure  of  well-being  or  the  reverse,  and  whether  any 
peculiarities  resulting  from  local  usages  are  noticeable;  for 
instance,  in  an  early  paper  on  this  subject  I  could  distinguish 
counties  where  great  numbers  of  people  made  their  own  bread 
from  others  where  this  duty  was  performed  by  bakers,  and  where 
consequently  greater  numbers  of  secondary  workers  were  needful 
in  order  to  attain  equal  comfort. 

The  present  essay  shows  my  method  at  its  worst  and  at  its 
best.  At  its  worst,  because  we  have  here,  even  in  the  aggregate, 
no  complete  town,  and  in  the  several  boroughs  we  have  frequently 
striking  contrasts  rather  than  proper  material  for  comparisons. 
The  ratios  of  secondary  workers  cannot  in  such  cases  be  regarded 
as  measuring  the  local  degree  of  well-being,  since  so  many  persons 
reside  in  one  borough  and  work  in  another.  But  yet  it  is  seen  at 
its  best  from  another  point  of  view,  because,  with  all  its  faults, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  evolve  something  like  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  secondary  occupations  in  London.  Many  features  are 
brought  to  light  which  admit  of  explanation,  and  we  gradually 
gain    a    dim   insight   into    the    distribution    of    trades    which    is 
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decidedly  worth  having.  Any  careful  thinkei"  "svill  thus  realise, 
foi^  instance,  how  worthless  is  the  deatli-x-ate  of  snoh  a  place  as 
London  City  as  an  indication  of  healthfulness,  and  how  many 
things  have  to  be  considered  before  it  is  possible  to  depict  the 
industrial  and  social  organisation  of  eitlier  of  the  twenty-nine 
boroughs.  By  attaining  some  knowledge  of  what  is  normal  under 
different  social  conditions,  we  pave  the  way  for  local  investiga- 
tions, and  my  whole  work  is  really  preliminary  to  attempting  a 
task  which  would  require  more  space  than  this  Society  could  be 
expected  to  afford. 

The  publication  of  the  Census  Volume  for  the  county  of 
London  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolitaii  boroughs. 
Previous  censuses  (except  that  for  1851)  give  no  such  fund  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  dealing  with  a  metropolitan  census,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  whose  daily  life  is  passed 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  intervening 
borough  of  Holborn,  reside,  and  arc  therefore  counted  in  the 
remoter  districts  ;  it  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  independent  means  reside  in  certain  boroughs, 
and  their  wants  partially  determine  the  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  boroughs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  boroughs  in  which 
industrial  pursuits  occupy  a  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  where  the  mercantile  and  the  wealthy  unoccupied  classes  do 
not  tend  to  reside. 

One  of  the  features  of  my  method  of  treatment  of  these 
statistics,  is  the  endeavour  to  approximately  separate  the  primary 
from  the  secondary  occupations,  the  latter  being  those  which  are 
common  in  a  greater  or  less  measure  to  all  English  populations, 
and  the  former  including  those  engaged  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  mining  and  agriculture,  with  such  numbers  of  tailors, 
shoemakers,  cabinet  makers,  &c.,  as  represent  a  manufacturing 
element  in  excess  of  local  wants,  and  similarly  any  numbers  of 
persons  drawn  together  by  special  circumstances  in  excess  of  what 
is  ordinary. 

Thus  classified,  it  will  be  found  that  London  boroughs  can 
be  divided  into  four  categories,  including,  besides  the  three  already 
mentioned,  certain  boroughs  which  adjoin  the  central  ones,  and 
arc  rather  of  a  mixed  character,  viz.,  Finsbury,  St.  Pancras,  and 
Southwark.  In  the  west,  St.  Marylebone  and  Chelsea  have  also 
special  characteristics,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to 
separate  them  from  the  other  western  boroughs  partly  inhabited 
by  a  wealthy  class. 
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First,  as  to  tlie  indications  of  the  residence  of  the  mercantile 
and  wealthy  classes  ;  these  are  partly  direct  and  partly  inferential, 
the  latter  being  such  as  denote  luxury  or  expenditure. 


I. 

London  City 

Holborn    

Westminster 

II. 

Soutlnvark    

Finsbury  

St.  Pancras   

III. 
St.  Marjlebone... 

Chelsea 

Kensington   

Paddington  

Hampstead    

Hammersmith  ... 

Fulham 

Battersea  

Wandsworth     ... 

Lambeth    

Camberwell  

Lewisham 

Hackney    

Stoke  Newington 
Islington    , 

IV. 

Shoreditch    

Bethnal  Green  ... 

Stepney 

Poplar    

Bermondsey 

Deptford  

Greenwich    

Woolwich  


Living 

Mer- 

Domes- 

on 

Uetired. 

cliiints 

Unclas- 

tic 

and 

-Means. 

Clerks. 

Service. 

1-5 

0-6 

90 

44-9 

41-2 

6-4 

2-1 

8-5 

58-4 

25-9 

7-9 

1-7 

6G 

61-9 

58-3 

1-9 

2-9 

5-3 

65-6 

13-3 

1-t 

0-9 

4-4 

60-3 

14-6 

4-7 

31 

7-5 

72-6 

21-0 

9-3 

4-4 

6-4 

75-2 

53-2 

96 

10-3 

6-2 

931 

58-8 

lG-8 

50 

8-0 

103-3 

80-3 

126 

32 

9-0 

91-8 

501 

l.'i-S 

3-7 

160 

111-1 

75-7 

9-1 

1-7 

9-4 

84-4 

20-9 

79 

2-6 

8-2 

89  5 

22-2 

46 

1-6 

8-5 

81-4 

15-7 

9-1 

5-6 

130 

1041 

35-8 

6-4 

3-2 

iri 

85-2 

21-4 

51 

3-8 

12-6 

87-1 

17-9 

9-3 

4-6 

16-6 

1051 

36-2 

51 

3-7 

130 

82-9 

198 

9-6 

3-4 

20-2 

96-2 

26-9 

5-3 

32 

10-2 

79-2 

18-4 

0-9 

4-6 

31 

63-2 

11-6 

1-2 

3-8 

2-8 

63-2 

10-2 

1-2 

2-2 

4-2 

62-9 

11-6 

1-7 

3-8 

4-9 

73-0 

9-6 

1-4 

2-5 

5-4 

69-2 

10-5 

4-5 

1-9 

98 

83-6 

16-6 

3-8 

3-9 

51 

82-8 

23-0 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

73-7 

12-4 

1 

Coiicliman, 
Cal)nian, 
&c.  (not 

Domestic). 


0-5 
2-9 
2-7 


2-7 
3-4 
3-7 


4-7 
5-4 
4-7 
5-3 
2-6 
2-2 
3-4 
1-5 
1-6 
2-5 
2-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-3 
3-2 


1-8 
1-2 
10 
0-9 
1-0 
0-8 
0-9 
0-5 


Lrw, 
Medicine, 

and 
Divinity. 


26 

3-8 
3-1 


10 
1-0 
2-1 


4-0 
2-5 
4-9 
39 
5-4 
2-0 
1-9 
1-8 
3-2 
2-0 
1-9 
2-7 
2-0 
2-8 
1-9 


0-6 
0-5 
0-7 
0-7 
0-7 
1-2 
1-3 
0-7 


Art, 
Music, 

and 
Drama. 


1-0 
5-3 
3-2 


1-8 
1-3 
2-9 


36 
3-9 
3-9 
2-8 
4-9 
3-8 
3-7 
2-5 
30 
3-8 
1-9 

2a 

1-7 
2-7 
21 


0-7 
0-5 
07 
06 
05 
1-9 
1-2 
0-8 


*  Excluding  persons  under  15  years  of  age. 


The  above  figures  are  all  per  hundred  "  working  "  males,'  and, 
save  the  merchant?!,  clerks,  coachmen,  and  practitioners  (law, 
medicine,  and  divinity)  are  for  the  two  sexes  combined. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  dearness,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  undesix'ability  of  a  city  residence,  all  the  numbers  for  the 
residential  classes  in  London  City,  except  that  of  merchants  and 
clerk.«,  are  low.     The  borough  of  Holborn  is  more  residential,  and 


1  This  standard  is  the  one  which  I  have  used  throughout  the  paper,  in  relation 
to  occupations,  wherever  ratios  are  given,  unless  the  cojitrary  is  specified. 
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seems  attractive  for  lawyers  and  artists  ;  those  "  living  on  their 
"own  means"  iii  that  borough  are  probably  to  a  great  extent 
temporary  residents  only.  Somewhat  similar  observations  apply 
to  the  great  City  of  Westminster,  but  there  the  residential  part  of 
the  population  seems  to  be  more  wealthy,  and  professional  persons 
are  less  strongly  attracted. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  amongst  populations  made  up  of 
ordinary  families  to  a  great  extent,  the  ratio  of  ''unclassified" 
persons,  that  is  to  say,  apparently  idle  people,  would  not  sink 
below  79"2  per  cent.,  the  figure  for  Islington,  composed  of  6*2  men 
and  73'o  w^omen  aged  15  years  and  upwards.  The  lower  ratios 
noticed  in  the  central  districts,  including  St.  Marylebone,  are 
probably  owing  to  the  numbers  of  isolated  individuals  or  incom- 
plete families  who  gravitate  there,  usually  belonging  to  the  active 
part  of  tlie  population. 

Sonthwark  and  Finsbury  are  unattractive  as  residences,  and 
the  low  ratios  of  servants  indicate  poverty  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  found  that  Knsbury  has  a  considerable  industrial 
population  ;  in  fact,  when  measuring  the  industrial  element  in 
meti'opolitan  boroughs,  it  will  be  expedient  to  exclude  the  mercan- 
tile sub-class  and  the  "  Defence  "  class,  and  we  shall  then  find  a 
very  striking  variety  of  ratios  of  "  primary  "  workers  in  different 
parts  of  the  county. 

St.  Pancras  is  a  borough  the  statistics  of  which  would  be  more 
intelligible  if  it  were  subdivided.  Its  southern  border  miglit 
approximate  to  Holborn  as  a  seat  of  artists  and  professional  men ; 
northwards  it  w'ould  moi'e  resemble  Islington. 

St.  Maiylebone  and  Chelsea  have  something  in  common  with 
Westminster,  but  have  much  larger  proportions  of  settled  families 
of  more  or  less  wealth.  Yet  the  proportions  of  domestics  and  the 
"  unclassified  "  suggest  that  family  life  is  not  nearly  developed 
in  these  two  boroughs  as  it  is  in  Kensington  and  Hampstead, 
Wandsworth  and  Lewisham. 

The  remaining  boroughs  in  this  (third)  category  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order,  if  we  regard  them  as  residential 
places  : — 


Ucsi- 
deiitial 
Persons. 

Domes- 
tics. 

As 
ICO  to 

Cambei-well    .... 
Lambeth 

Resi- 
dential 
Peisoiis. 

Domes- 
tics. 

As 
100  to 

Stoke  Newingtoii 
Hanipstead   

33-2 
330 
30-5 

29-8 
27-7 
24-8 
218 

26-9 
75-7 
362 
80-3 
358 
501 
19-8 

8i 
229 
119 
270 
129 
202 

9' 

21-0 
20-7 
20-2 
187 
18-7 
U-7 

17-9 
21-4 
20-9 
222 
18-4 
15-7 

83 

lOs 

Ilainiiiersmith... 
Fulhaui   

Kensington  

Wandsworth     .... 

Paddington   

Hackney    

103 
119 

98 

107 

Islington 

Battersoa     
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Naturally,  there  would  be  a  great  difFerence  between  the  means 
of  those  residents  who  are  respectively  classed  as  "  living  on  their 
*'  own  means,"  ''retired,"  and  "merchants,  clerks,  &c.,"  and  many 
of  the  domestics  would  be  in  the  service  of  members  of  the 
respective  communities  other  than  residential  persons;  yet  I 
think  we  may  fairly  infer  that  Kensington,  Hampstead,  and 
Paddington  must  contain  the  most  wealthy  families,  Camberwell 
and  Stoke  Newington  many  of  those  which  are  least  wealthy. 
In  Battersea  a  comparatively  wealthy  district  is  included,  other- 
wise its  ratio  would  be  amongst  the  lowest.  The  boroughs  with 
the  highest  ratios  of  domestics  also  show  the  highest  proportions 
of  unoccupied  persons,  principally,  of  course,  women. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  inference  from  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  apparently  idle,  because  this  class 
may  include  many  wealthy  people,  and  possibly  almost  as  many 
Avho  are  not  valuable  members  of  society.  To  each  thousand 
working  males  there  are,  of  unoccupied  males  aged  25 — 65  not 
described  as  having  means  : — 

20  in  Ilolborn.  I         1 7  in  Kensington. 

19  ,,  Westminster.      I         15  n  Chelsea. 

The  numbers  of  women  returned  as  unoccupied  are,  of  course, 
much  larger,  but  most  of  these  are  wives  :  thus — 


But  only  6  in  Ecthual 
Green. 


Age. 

Married. 

UiMiiarrifd. 

Per  Cent,  on  Working  Males. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

25—35  

35—45  

45—55  

55—65  

239,195 

197,674 

134,649 

79,382 

31,117 

13,027 

6,769 

4,219 

17-1 

141 

96 

5-7 

2-2 
0-9 
0-5 
03 

650,900 

55,132 

46-5 

3'9 

The  numbers  of  unoccupied  women  between  the  above  ages 
therefore  average  50^4  to  every  100  "  working  males."  In  districts 
swarming  with  young  families  in  fair  cii'cumstances,  like  Hamp- 
stead, Lewisham,  and  Wandsworth,  this  ratio  rises  to  64-2,  63  8, 
and  62  6  per  cent,  respectively;  in  places  where  the  ordinary 
family  life  is  rare,  most  residents  being  attracted  by  business  or 
pleasure,  and  single  visitors  numerous,  such  as  London,  Holborn, 
and  Westminster,  the  ratios  fall  to  27*8,  34'6,  and  37'4  respectively. 
In  the  poorer'  industrial  boroughs,  such  as  Shoreditch,  Stepney, 
Finsbury,  and  Bethnal  Green,  we  meet  with  such  ratios  as  42*4, 
42 '8,  43 '3,  and  43*5  respectively.^ 

*  See  the  appended  Tables  III  and  IV,  which  latter  shows  that  the  distribution 
of  aged  unoccupied  women  is  somewhat  different. 
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The  class  of  domestic  servants  includes  two  sections  which 
mark  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class,  viz.,  male  "  in-door  "  and 
male  "out-door"  servants,  the  latter  chiefly  coachmen  and 
gardeners.  These  may  serve  to  test  our  conclusions  as  to  which 
are  the  boroughs  Avhich  most  largely  attract  the  wealthier 
classes  : — 


Westminster 

Chelsea 

Kensington   

St.  Marylebone 

Paddington  

Hampstead   

Wandsworth     . 

Lewisliam 

London  City 

Fulham   

llolboru    

St.  Pancras   

Lambeth 

Hammersmith  . 
Greenwich    


Male  Servants. 


In-door.      Outdoor. 


8-1 
6-4 
4-3 
4-2 
2-8 
1-3 
0-6 
0-4 
1-8 
0-9 
1-0 
0-7 
0-4 
0-5 
0-3 


3-5 
27 
31 
2-9 
21 
31 
2-2 
1-9 
01 
OG 
0-2 
0-4 
0-6 
0-4 
0-6 


Camberwell  

Stoke  Npwington 

Eattersea  

Woolwich   

Ishngton   

Finsburv  

Southwark     

Hackney 

Deptford   

Shoreditch    

Betbnal  Green.... 

Poplar  

Bermondsey 

Stepney 


Male  Servants. 


In-door. 


Gut-door. 


0-3 

0-5 

0-2 

0-4 

0-4 

0-2 

0-1 

0-5 

0-2 

0-3 

0-3 

0-1 

0-3 

01 

0-1 

0-2 

01 

0-2 

02 

— 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

— 

01 

— 

In  the  City  of  London  and  in  Holborn  most  of  the  male 
servants  are  neither  coachmen,  gardeners,  nor  footmen,  but  are 
caretakers. 

We  may  now.  I  think,  safely  di-aw  a  line  dividing  the  boroughs 
in  the  third  category  into — 

(a)  St.  Marylebone,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Paddington,  Hamp- 

stead, Fulham,^  Wandsworth,  and  Levvisham. 

(b)  Hammersmith,    Battersea,    Lambeth,    Camberwell,    Stoke 

Newington,  Islington,  and  Hackney, 

Of  the  eight  boroughs  in  the  fourth  category,  Greenwich  and 
Deptford  appear  to  contain  the  greatest  proportions  of  inhabitants 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  whilst  Woolwich,  as  a  military 
place  (with  5,083  soldiers  and  sailors),  has  a  special  character. 
The  ordinary  civil  inhabitants  of  Woolwich  do  not  seem  to  rise 
much  above  the  average  of  the  remaining  boroughs  in  this 
category,  which  are  mainly  industrial.  The  figures  just  given  as 
to  unoccupied  females  in  these  boroughs  appear  to  me  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  well-defined  standard  of  living,  below  which 
the  least  favoured  borough  does  not  materially  descend. 


'  This  borough  seems  nearly  on  the  medium  line  between  (a)  and  (J), 
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Primari/  Glosses, 

In  describing  tlie  principal  occupations  of  a  primary  character 
which  characterise  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  deal  separately  with  the  mercantile  class,  who  to  a  great  extent 
choose  their  own  residences,  and  with  the  military  and  naval  class, 
of  whom  exactly  the  reverse  may  be  said.  The  boroughs  are  now 
arranged  under  categories  as  before,  dividing  the  third  into  two 
sections : — 


I. 

London  City.... 

Holborn     

Westminstei" 

II. 

Southwark    

Finsbury  

St.  Pancras  

in  (a). 
St.  Marylebone 

Chelsea 

Kensington   

Paddington  

Hampstead   

Fulham 

Wandsworth     , 
Lewisham 


Per  Cent,  on 

Workiu 

?  Males. 

Commerce. 

Defence. 

193* 

0-4 

9-7 

0-3 

7-3 

7-2 

5-8 

0-3 

4-9 

0-4 

8-4 

10 

7-4 

1-0 

6-9 

1-5 

9-5 

2-5 

10-4 

1-0 

19-1 

0-5 

9-5 

0-7 

15-8 

0-5 

20-6 

0-7 

Per  Cent,  on 
Workiiit'  Males. 


Ill  (b). 

Hammersmith 

Battersea 

Lambeth 

Camberwell  

Hackney    

Stoke  Newington... 
Islington    

IV. 

Shoreditch    

Bethnal  Green 

Stepney 

Poplar    

Bermondsey 

Deptford  

Greenwich    

Woolwich 


*  Including  the  estimated  number  of  drapers  (wholesale)  in  the  city. 


The  remaining  "  primary  "  classes,  so  far  as  concerns  London, 
may  be  divided  conveniently  under  the  following  heads : — 

Metal  workers,  engine  and  machine  makers,  instrument  and 
apparatus  makers. 

Merchant  service,  dock  labourers,  shipwrights,  &c. 

Manufacturers  (other  than  metalHc). 

Railway  servants  (where  specially  numerous). 

Hotel  keepers  and  servants  (where  specially  numerous). 

Indefinite  and  other  px^imary  occupations. 
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Proportion  of  Males  Employed  to  i  oo  Working  Males. 


London  City 

Holborn 

"Westminster 

II. 

South wark  .... 
Finsbury 

St.  Pancras .... 


Ill(a). 
St.  Marylebone 

Chelsea    

Kensington 

Paddington 

Ilampstead 

Fulham   

Wandsworth  .... 
.  Lewisham   


Ill(i). 
Hammersmith    ... 

Battersea     

Lambeth 

Camberwell    

Hackney 

Stoke  Newington 
Islington 


2-4 

07 
0-3 


0-3 
0-6 
0-4 
0-5 
0-3 
04 
08 
0-8 


0-7 
1-1 
0-9 
11 
0-8 
0-4 
03 


IV. 

Shoreditch  I'O 

Bethnal  Green    25 

Stepney   10-3 

Poplar  ;  16-3 

Bermondsey    14'6 

Deptford '  S'O 

Greenwich  7'5 

Woolwich    ;  2'1 


Metal 
Workers. 


2-0 
4-6 
2-8 


70 

10-6 

4-9 


3-2 
3-3 
2-6 
31 
3-2 
4-4 
4-4 
3-9 


5-3 
70 
5-8 
5-3 
4-6 
4-5 
7-3 


6-3 

40 

3-4 

11-1 

5-4 

11-8 

15-7 

19-1 


Otlier 
Manufac- 
tures. 


4-4 

10-3 

5-7 


14-2 
16-7 
11-4 


6-3 
2-3 
2-7 
3-5 
3-5 
3-4 
4-3 
3-5 


4-6 
6-6 
7-6 
10-8 
17-2 
100 
10-6 


29-2 

342 

260 

8-0 

14-9 

60 

3-3 

5-5 


Railway 
Men.* 


4-1 


0-3 
41 

0-4 
0-8 
0-6 
0-7 


20 
41 
1-2 


Hotel 

Service.* 


6-6 
3-5 
5-3 


0-2 

0-8 


1-3 


01 


1-9  ,       - 

—  0-1 

—  01 
1-4  i  — 
0-3 
4-3 


Otliera. 


1-2 
1-2 
10 


1-5 
1-8 
1-5 


10 
1-3 
1-3 
10 
2-0 
1-7 
2-3 
3-3 


1-8 
2-0 
1-8 
1-6 
1-5 
11 
1-4 


1-8 
1-3 
1-3 
2-5 
2-1 
2-5 
50 
9-9 


*  The  numbei's  represent  the  estimated  excess  beyond  a  full  local  quota. — 
The  column  "Hotel  Sei-vice"  includes  bamnen  and  lodging  house  keepers  where 
these  arc  in  great  excess. 


This  table  sliows  that  as  respects  pi'imary  occupations,  very 
great  diversity  exists  as  between  different  boroughs.  "  Factory 
"  workers  "  (undescribed  otherwise)  are  seen  to  be  remarkably 
numerous   in    Woolwich   and    Greenwich,     The    high    ratio    for 
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Lewisham  in  the  last  column  is  due  to  the  numbers  of  gardeners 
and  florists  (not  servants)  found  there. 

The    principal    industi-ies    classed    as  "  other    manufactures " 
shall  now  be  shown  : — 


*Tailor  

*Boot,  shoemaker    

*Hat,  umbrella,  &c.,  maker 

Silk  manufacture  

HemjD         ,,  

Artificial  flower  manufac-  \ 
turn J 

Tanner,  currier,  &c 

*Hair,  feathers,  worker 

Indiarubber,  watei-proof,  \ 
soap,  oil,  &c.,  workers    J 

*Uphol8terer 

♦Cabinet  maker    

♦French  polisher 

Printer,  lithographer 

Bookbinder     

♦Musical  instrument  maker 

Glass,  pottery,  &c.,  workers 

Chemicals,  workers  in  

*Food,  workers  in    

Brewers,  distillers,  &c 

♦Tobacco  manufacture    

♦Sawyer,  packing  case  \ 
maker,  &c J 


Stepney. 


Betlinal 
Green. 


ditcli 


Finsliury.  Hackney. 


10,713 

3,677 

1,025 

21 

400 


977 
108 

296 


1,765 

80 

1,555 

293 

205 
177 
670 
473 
1,172 

1,055 


398 
2,041 
255 
253 
121 

15 

297 

283 

119 

247 

3,595 

8G1 

1,279 

307 

32 
296 

95 
124 
207 
167 

2,013 


146 
867 
456 
40 
100 

58 

511 
122 

104 

22G 
2,333 

966 
1,581 

441 
84 

417 
80 
27 

121 


1,650 


190 
19 
18 

36 

405 
90 

90 


227 

160 

2,010 

548 

53 
2C6 

C6 

136 

480 


1,736 

150 

35 

129 

39 

608 
265 

290 

61 

1,621 

328 

2,333 

551 

497 

532 

347 

34 

81 


762 


Newiiig 
ton. 


16 

7 

14 

147 

40 

10 
167 

589 
97 

115 
58 
30 

17 


♦  In  this  and  similar  tables  an  asterisk  denotes  that  the  excess  of  workers 
beyond  what  is  deemed  a  full  local  quota  is  shown.  The  figures  are  the  absolute 
numbers  of  persons  employed,  it  being  thought  unnecessary  to  com]3ute  ratios 
in  these  cases.  Table  VII  will  enable  readers  to  calculate  such  ratios  if 
desired. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chief  of  the  miscellaneous  industries 
shown  in  the  above  table  are  tailoring  and  shoemaking  in  Stepney  ; 
cabinet  making  vv^ith  shoemaking  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  ; 
printing  in  Finsbury ;  whilst  in  Hackney  we  find  the  trades 
of  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  in  a  lesser  measure.  Stoke 
Newington  is  hardly  reached  by  those  trades.  The  silk  manufac- 
ture, once  important,  has  almost  disappeared. 
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Printer,  litliognxpber     

Bookbinder 

*Paj)er  manufacture,  &c.    ... 

lleiiip  manufacture  

Chemicals,  workers  in  .' 

Indiarubber,  waterproof,  1 

soap,  oil  workers    J 

*Sawyer,      packing      case  1 

maker,  &c.- J 

*Tailor  

Tanner,  currier,  &c 

*Hair  and  feathers,  worker. 

Glass,  pottery,  &c.,  worker. 

Brewer,  distiller,  &c 

*food,  worker  in 


Soutli- 
wark. 

Holboiii. 

West- 
minster. 

Ber- 
mpnclsey. 

Deptford. 

4,647 

1,002 

921 

1,243 

722 

643 

146 

110 

172 

92 

320 

164 

— 

-^ 

— 

125 

6 

10 

127 

31 

153 

44 

62 

103 

102 

162 

27 

33 

213 

148 

472 

— 

— 

422 

184 

— 

246 

1,668 



— 

911 

103 

198 

2,736 

287 

348 

— 

— 

88 

— 

336 

129 

85 

66 

116 

2i2 

135 

269 

228 

61 

397 

— 

— 

556 

113 

Poplar. 


722 
120 

269 
474 

460 
768 


172 
33 
175 
126 
327 


It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  leather  manufacture  still  holds  its 
ground  in  Berraondsey. 


*Musical  instrument  maker 

Printer,  lithographer     

Bookbinder     

*Paper  manufacture,  &c 

Chemicals,  workers  in  

Indiarubber,     waterproof,) 

soap,  candle,  oil,  workers/ 

*Sawjer,      packing      case  \ 

maker,  &c J 

*Tailor  ; 

Artificial  flower  maker 

Tanner,  currier,  &c 

*Hair  and  feathers,  worker... 

Glass,  pottery,  &c.,  worker.. 

*Cabinet  maker    

*French  polisher 

*Upholsterer  "  

*Food,  workers  in   

Brewers,  distillers,  &c 

■  Coach,  cycle,  motor  manu- 1 
facture     J 


St. 
Paucras. 

Islinglon. 

1,963 

1,366 

2,234 

4,016 

272 

828 

57 

418 

183 

220 

88 

228 

260 

209 

438 

— 

17 

84 

261 

835 

— 

121 

247 

413 

941 

737 

843 

341 

186 

— 

— . 

209 

179 

197 

308 

374 

lebone. 

43 

512 

41 

43 
32 

1,067 
2 

122 


121 

77 


59 
125 


Lambeth. 

Camber- 
well. 

119 
3,701 
406 
353 
135 

3,812 
543 
324 
187 

227 

177 

— 

608 

10 

276 

1,090 

7 
971 
113 
2f9 

— 

— 

288 

300 
168 

216 

243 

Biittersca. 


118 

1,148 

116 

59 

210 

413 

134 

48 

1 

163 

279 


253 

117 

"  182 


In  Woolwich  1,677  men  working  in  explosives  and  matches, 
also  deserve  notice,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  boi'oughs  there  are  few 
noticeable  industries  which  fall  into  this  class. 

Metal  workers  iiichide  watchmakers,  of  whom  a  small  number 
still  linger  in  Clerkenwell  (borough  of  Finsbury)  and  Islington ; 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  in  the  same  two  boroughs  showing 
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an  excess  above  tlie  ordinary  of  1,300  men  ;  and  electrical  apparatus 
makers  numberiner — 


1,14:1  men  in  Greenwich, 
641        ,,       Woolwich, 


1,036  men  in  Islington, 
714       „       St.  Pancras, 


and  lower  ratios  elsewhere,  in  all  11,665  ™en.  Engineering  is 
largely  developed  at  Woolwicb,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Poplar, 
Battersea,  and  Southwark. 

In  dealing  with  the  pi'imaiy  occnpations  of  females,  we  may 
confine  oui'selves  to  three  items,  viz.,  the  mercantile  class  (chiefly 
clei'ks),  the  hotel,  &c.,  service,  and  manufactures  not  metallic. 
The  other  sub-divisions  are  small  enough  to  be  passed  over- 
without  notice. 


Proportion  of 

^VoTllen  Kniployed 

to  100  Working  Males. 

Manu- 

faetjres, 

Hotel 

Com- 

I. 

London  Cil  j  .... 

not 
Metallic. 

Service.* 

merce. 

4-1 

101 

1-6 

Holborn    

6-1 

5-6 

5-3 

5-2 

2-0 
1-5 

Westminster  .... 

11. 

Southwark  

11-2 

0-3 

0-9 

Finsbiirv 

17-8 
67 

01 
0-4 

09 
16 

St.  Pancras 

Ill  (a). 
St.  Marylebone 
Chelsea    

11-5 
6-7 
92 

0-7 
10 

1-6 
1-7 
1-6 

Kensington 

Paddington 

66 

0-4 

20 

Hampstead 

Fvilbam   

2-2 
6-4 

— 

2o 
1-.5 

Wandsworth  .... 

3-4 

— 

1-9 

Lewisham   

2-4 

— 

20 

III  (b). 

Hammersmith... 

Battersea 

Lambetli 

Camberwell... 

Hackney 

Stoke  Newington 
Islington 

IV. 

Shoreditch  

Betlinal  Grreen.. 

Stejinej    

Poplar 

Bermondsey    ... 

Deptford  ...'. 

Greenwich  . 

Woolwich    


Proportion  of 

M'omeii  Employed 

to  100  Workiiij'  X'lales. 


Miinu- 
faetiires, 

not 
Metallic. 


]00 
60 

4-7 

7-8 

13-0 

7-7 
89 


24-2 

26-6 

16-0 

11-2 

12-9 

2-4 

1-0 

0-5 


Hotel 
Service.' 


Com- 
merce. 


1-8 

1-7 

1-9 
19 
2-0 
30 
20 


0-4 
0-3 
0-5 
0-6 
0-7 
1-5 
0-7 
0-5 


These  numbers  represent  the  estimated  excess  beyond  a  full  local  quota. 


The  principal  details  will  now  be  given  (as  in  the  case  of 
male  primary  workers)  with  respect  to  the  primary  occupations  of 
women  comprehended  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table. 
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*Tailor  

*Boot,  shoemaker    

*Milliner  

♦Dressmaker 

*Shirt  maker,  seamstress    ... 

*E[at,  umbrella  maker    

*Launclry,  washing  service.... 

Artificial  flower  manufac-  "1 
ture J 

Silk  manufacture   

Fancy  goods,  &c.,  manu-  \ 
facture _f 

Hemp  manufacture  

Furrier,  currier,  &c 

*Hair,  feathers,  worker  

*Upholsterer    

*French  polisher 

Paper  box,  bag  maker  

Envelope,           stationery  1 
manufacture  J 

Bookbinder 

*Food,  workers  in    

*Tobacco  manufacture    


Stepney. 


7,807 
335 


611 
512 

49 

44 

351 

704 
457 
384 

669 

239 

526 

552 

1,678 


Betliiial 
Green. 


1,666 
1,498 


538 
386 

146 
387 
698 

126 

212 
819 
128 
384 
1,714 

359 

478 

44 

512 


Shore- 
ditcli. 


540 
683 
291 

1,151 

287 
168 

498 


494 

165 

454 

472 

73 

236 

1,839 

469 

617 
19 

178 


Finslmry, 


120 

90 

564 
91 

410 

61 

339 

39 
346 
350 

130 
1,110 

406 

1,157 

123 


Hackney. 


462 
1,178 

505 

490 

1,627 

54 

252 

166 

60 

563 

66 
385 

429 

27 
594 

■     323 

471 
225 


stoke 

Ncvving 

ton. 


55 

183 
262 
195 


29 

8 

81 

6 

80 
26 

43 
34 
71 


*Taaor 

*Dressmiiker 

♦Shirtmaker,  seamstress 

*Boot,  shoemaker    

*Hat,  umbi'clla  maker 

Fancy  goods,  &c.,  manvi- 1 
facture j 

Hemp  manufacture  

Furrier,  currier,  &c 

*Hair,  feathers,  worker 

Paper  box,  bag  maker  

Envelope,      stationery"! 
manufacture    J 

Printer,  lithographer    

Bookbinder 

*Food,  workers  in    

*Tobacco  manufacture    

Indiarubber,    waterproof,  1 
soap,  &c.,  workers J 

Lucifer  match,  cartridge  \ 

manufacture  _| 

*Paper  manufacture,  &c 


Soutli- 
wark. 

Ilolljorn. 

West- 
minster. 

Ber- 
montlsey. 

Deptford. 

397 

260 

1,365 





— 

— 

1,418 

■ — 

— 

807 

— 

— 

1,328 

311 

236 

— . 

— 

. — 

— 

49 

— 

— 

228 

— 

274 

9i 

172 

125 

56 

145 

5 

3 

278 

16 

520 

32 

52 

566 

60 

250 

7 

. — 

155 

— 

797 

90 

32 

274 

36 

657 

73 

lot 

303 

56 

427 

77 

60 

208 

43 

1,784 

443 

247 

675 

103 

466 

— 

. — 

848 

— 

250 

62 

— 

— 

— 

49 

17 

4 

130 

25 

21 

7 

1 

6 

4 

167 

39 

— 

25 

— 

Poplar. 

1,638 

591 
122 


113 

319 

57 

110 

441 

77 

54 
163 
979 


449 
595 
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•Tailor  

*Milliner  

•Dressmaker     

*Shirtmaker,  seamstress 

*Laundry,  washing  service.... 
Fancy  goods,  &c.,  manu-  "1 

facture     J 

Artificial    flower    manu-  \ 

facture     J 

Curriers,  furriers,  &c. 
*Hair,  feathers,  worker 

*Upliolsterer    

Bookbinder 

Paper  box,  bag,  maker 
Envelope,      stationery"! 

manufacture    J 

Lucifer  match,  cartridge  1 
manufacture  j 


St. 
Paiicras. 

Islington. 

St.  Mary- 
bone. 

Lanitjelli. 

Camber- 
well.     ; 

122 



738 



_        ~ 

— 

715 

170 

— 



2,141 

1,552 

3,186 

1,042 

200     1 

— 

980 

— 

— 

1,850 

— 

605 

— 

884 

1,615 

401 

733 

177 

262 

259 

114 

555 

32 

55 

22 

113 

612 

25 

122 

179 

32 

396 

— 

10 

32 

568 

— 

90 

— 



399 

1,112 

86 

841 

733 

254 

669 

10 

316 

158 

390 

472 

56 

319 

255 

167 

239 

2 

12 

4 

,  Baltersea. 


86 

817 


1,165 
252 

19 

25 

100 
284 

104 

7 


The   following   occupations    in   the    remaining    boroughs    are 
noticeable  : — 


/^2,247  in  Paddington. 

I  1,295  )'  Kensington. 

Dress-  ^,    , 

-j  1)174  J)  (Jhelsea. 

makers  1  -rr                  ■., 

I  901   „  Hammersmith. 
I 
''-1,017  „  Fulham. 


I  r 2,5 31  in  Kensington. 

Laundry     I  2,248  ,,  Hammersmith, 
washing-^  i,355  ,,  Fulham. 
service     '  i)io5  j)  Wandsworth. 
^    367  ,,  Lewisham. 


In  each  case  the  numbers  given  represent  the  excess  beyond  a 
full  local  quota. 


Secondary  Occupations. 

The  proportion  of  male  secondary  workers  to  the  entii'e 
number  of  male  workers  was,  in  the  county  of  London,  61  "4 
per  cent,  in  1891.  I  find  the  proportion  in  1901,  after  excluding 
as  primary  a  few  persons  in  trades  not  so  counted  in  my  earlier 
calculation,  works  out  slightly  less,  viz.,  6o'3  per  cent.  The 
situation,  in  fact,  is  but  little  changed.  In  Table  VI  (annexed) 
I  transcribe  a  few  figures  from  my  Manchester  paper,  contrasting 
them  with  similar  figures  from  the  same  source  for  three  metro- 
politan counties,  and  one  which  is  fairly  remote  from  London  ;  the 
object  being  to  show  how  far  the  composition  of  the  secondary 
classes  (males)  may  be  expected  to  vary.  I  also  insert  corre- 
sponding figures  for  London,  as  in  1901,  which  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  trades  supplying  food,  in  the  Government  (local  and 
general)  service,  and  in  the  service  of  road  and  railway  trafiic. 
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The    position  in  each  borough   (per   lOO  working   males)  was  as 
under  in  1901  :  — ^ 


Secondary. 

Primary. 

Secondary. 

Primary. 

• 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

I. 

III  {h). 

London  City.. 

60-9 

467 

37-0 

160 

Hammersmith. 

66-9 

35-2 

25-6 

12-2 

Holborn  

63-4 

43-2 

3' 1-2 

14-4 

Battersea  

62-9 

29-4 

30-9 

8-2 

Westminster 

G6-6 

60-2 

29-9 

13-1 

Lambeth  

64-3 

37-9 

30-6 

7-1 

Camberwell  .... 

62-6 

34-6 

33-5 

10-1 

II. 

Hackney    .... 

57-3 

381 

39-1 

15-7 

Soutliwark  .... 
Finsburf 

61-5 

GO'4 

27-7 
29-3 

31-2 
35-1 

13-4 
20-7 

Stoke    New-  "1 
ington    ....  J 

581 

45-2 

39-9 

111 

St.  Pancras .... 

641 

36-5 

32-3 

9-7 

Islington   

62-5 

35-8 

33-5 

121 

Ill  {a). 

St.  Marjle- 1 
bone J 

750 

66-9 

204 

141 

IV. 

Shoreditch    .... 

53-0 

26-2 

41-9 

26-1 

Chelsea    

77-9 

67-5 

15-8 

8-6 

Bethnal  Green 

50-0 

24-6 

45-3 

27-9 

90-7 

19-2 

12-1 

46-9 

24-5 

46-3 

17-2 

732 

632 

236 

93 

Poplar  

44-1 

23-0 

44-8 

12-8 

Hampsteacl.... 

6S-3 

911 

290 

4-9 

Bermondsey .... 

47-8 

23-4 

43-3 

160 

Fulham   

73-6 

33-7 

208 

81 

Deptford  

50-9 

32-5 

421 

4-8 

Wandsworth 

66-4 

47-7 

2S-6 

5-5 

Greenwich    .... 

437 

33-8 

44-0 

2-2 

Lewisham   ... 

61-6 

49-3 

334 

4-5 

Woolwich 

37-8 

23-0 

51-9 

1-4 

Woolwich,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  ranks  with  Swansea, 
Halifax,  Wigan,  and  Warrington  in  respect  of  its  proportion  of 
secondary  workers.^  Poplar  and  Greenwich  are  nearly  level  with 
Leeds  and  Cardiff.  Stepney  and  Bermondsey  would  rank  in  this 
respect  above  Portsmouth  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  I  really 
think  somewhat  greater  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  should  have 
been  transferred  to  the  "  primary  "  classes,  thus  reducing  the 
apparent  ratios  of  secondary  workers,  which  would  be  further 
diminished  if  those  who  not  serve  the  local  populations  coald  be 
excluded. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  secondary  occupations  is,  that 
unless  some  unusual  cause  is  in  operation  all  the  sections  rise  or 
fall  together.  We  have,  therefore,  an  interest  in  studying  their 
relative  magnitudes,  especially  when  dealing  with  parts  of  a  great 
whole  like  London,  because  of  the  likelihood  that  their  irregu- 
larities may  be  significant  of  the  various  functions  of  the  several 
parts:  — 


■•  The  ratios  of  males  (secondary  and  primary)  do  not  amount  to  loo,  because 
thei'e  are  some  occupations  (general  labourers,  &c.)  so  indefinite  that  they  are  not 
counted  in  either  chiss.     See  the  proportionate  numbers  of  sucli  persons  in  Table  I. 

*  The  ratio  would,  however,  be  raised  from  37-8  to  43"2  if  the  military,  &c., 
were  not  counted  as  "  working  males ;"  their  demands  on  local  services  cannot  but 
be  small. 
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I. 

London  Citj  .... 

Holboru  

Westminster  .... 

II. 

Soiitliwark  

Fiiisburv 

St.  Pancras 

Ill  («). 
St.  Maryleboiie 

Chelsea    

Kensington 

Paddiiigfon 

Hampstead 

Fulliam   

Wandsworth  ... 
Lewishani   

Ill  (b). 
Hammersmith 

Battersea    

Lambeth 

Camberwell 

Hac'kiiev 

StokeNewington 
Islington  

IV. 

Shoreditch  

Betlinal  Grreen 

Stepney  

Poplar 

Bermondsey    .... 

Deptford 

Greenwich  

Woolwich   


To  every  loo  Males  of  tlie  Secondiiry  Cliisses  tlit-re  are  eiiga<£fil  ii|i 


rood,  &c. 


.Males 


13-9 
14-6 
13-1 


14-3 
14-3 
13-9 


12-8 
130 
12-8 
13-2 
14-4 
13-6 
13-6 
15-6 


13-6 
12-5 
15-0 

14-8 
15-3 
15-9 
13-9 


14-4 
15-9 
17-8 
15o 
169 
16-4 
151 
14-0 


Ve- 
niiiles 


Dress. 


Mules. 


5o  ,  121 

80       8-2 
5-2       7-7 


4-8 
5-2 
5-5 


4-9 
3-7 
4-5 
4-9 
3-8 
3-0 
3-0 
31 


3-6 
3-3 
4-6 

4-4 
4-8 
4-4 
4-6 


5-2 
5-0 
5-7 
5-9 
6-2 
50 
3-9 
4-3 


9-2 
8-3 
8-1 


10-4 

7-4 
6-5 

8-3 
8-8 
6-5 
7-7 
90 


8-1 
7-8 
7-6 
9-2 
11-9 
123 
8-9 


10-3 

9-9 

111 

8-4 
71 
80 

5-8 
7-4 


Fe- 
nmles. 


Domestics. 


Males. 


11-4 
121 
13-6 


181 

7-7 

25-3 


13-8  3-7 
13-4  3-7 
131      4-9 


14-5 
10-9 
10-2 
11-4 
10-2 
8-7 
101 
11-0 


10-4 
12-4 
140 
15-2 
16-8 
16-4 
15-3 


15-6 
14-9 
15-3 
16-5 
14-6 
15-5 
13-2 
17-0 


130 
14-4 
12fi 
8-9 
8-0 
4-3 
61 
51 


3-0 
31 
4-2 
31 
2-6 
2-6 
2-6 


2-9 

2-4 
2-8 
21 
2-4 
20 
5-1 
30 


Fe- 
males. 


Build- 


.MhIi 


49-G  4-7 
330  10-3 
62-3       9-2 


18-0  16-3 
206  14-2 
28-0     180 


57-9 
610 
94-0 
59-6 
102-8 
25-8 
47-7 
53-7 


28-3 
21-9 
291 
255 
31-9 
438 
26-9 


19-1 
18-1 
21-9 
201 
19-4 
30-8 
47'5 
300 


151 

20-5 
17-7 
18-8 
16-2 
2B-0 
23-2 
22-9 


26-5 
259 
19-0 

20-8 
18-3 
18-3 
189 


15-7 
14-3 
130 
18-6 
13-7 
20-0 
20-3 
245 


1   Rail- 

Road 

way 
1    Car- 
ria;;e. 
Males. 

Car- 
riage. 
Males. 

1 

11 

3-4 

0-8 

100 

0-9 

1 

81 

!    2-6 

16-3 

2-4 

18-0 

31 

15-4 

20 

12-3 

0-7 

12-3 

2-8 

12-8  ! 

2-8 

14-9 

30 

9-5 

2-7 

13-4 

SI 

8-6 

3-3 

70 

30 

11-2 

31 

91 

31 

12-7  : 

3-2 

12-2 

31 

10-1 

1-8 

7'5 

31 

15-8 

1-6 

16-6 

2-9 

18-7 

1-9 

16-3 

4-4 

131 

40 

17-4 

3-9 

9-9 

3-5 

8-9 

2-4 

6-7 

.Messen- 
gers, &c. 
Males. 


17-7 
9-9 

7-5 


10-5 

12-8 

8'1 


7-7 
7-0 
5-8 
5-8 
4-0 
61 
4-4 
4-4 


51 
67 
6-7 
7-2 
75 
5-9 
7-1 


12-7 
11-2 
9-6 
8-5 
120 
6-6 
6-0 
4-3 


In  the  tables  numbered  I  and  II  appended,  the  ratios  are  giveu 
per  lOO  male  "  workers,"  and  thus  we  have  before  us  the  absolute 
as  well  as  the  relative  numbers  of  these  classes. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  we  derive  from  a  study  of  these 
figures  is  a  conviction  that  the  same  reasons  which  deter  the 
merely  "residential"  class  from  living  in  London  City,  operate  to 
exclude  many  other  persons.  The  building  trades,  and  those 
engaged  in  road  and  railway  traffic,  avoid  the  central  boroughs, 
especially  London  City.  The  male  servants  there  are  mostly  care- 
takers, and  in  the   class  of  warehousemen,  messengers,  &c.,  are 
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included  many  messengers  and  porters,  often  in  charge  of 
premises.  Those  engaged  about  local  and  general  government,  in- 
cluding Post  OfiSce  and  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs  oflBcers,  also 
rise  to  a  high  percentage.  We  have  seen  that  the  primary  classes 
include  wholesale  drapers,  commercial  clerks,  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors and  servants.  Ordinary  family  life  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  trades  concerned  in  providing  food  and  lodging  employ  in 
the  City  almost  a  medium  proportion  of  males,  and  more  than  that 
proportion  of  females.  The  proportions  in  Westminster  are 
slio-htlv  higher,  and  in  Holborn  they  exceed  the  average,  with  a 
specially  great  number  of  women.  Those  supplying  dress  in  the 
City  of  London  include  a  high  ratio  of  men,  but  comparatively  few 
women.  In  Westminster  the  proportion  of  men  supplying  dress 
is  moderate,  and  that  of  women  high.  In  St.  Marylebone  both 
sexes  are  engaged  in  unusually  high  proportions  in  providing 
dress,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  transferred  to  the  primary 
classes  in  that  borough.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  St. 
Marylebone,  Paddington,  Soutbwark,''  and  elsewhere  many 
drapers  reside,  so  as  to  be  near  their  work,  whilst  many  others, 
more  free  to  choose  their  places  of  residence,  find  their  way  to 
Islington,  Stoke  Newington,  Hackney,  Hampstead,  Lewishara, 
Wandsworth,  Camberwell,  and  Hammersmith.  These  and  other 
tradespeople  who  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work  do  not  really 
serve  the  districts  where  they  reside,  and  might  properly  (if  it 
w-ere  possible)  be  left  out  of  account  as  secondary  workers  there. 

The  fact  that  I  have  in  many  cases  transferred  to  the  primary 
classes  portions  of  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  &c.,  after 
reserving  a  full  quota  for  local  service,  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  figures  for  secondary  workers  shown  in  Tables  I  and 
II.  In  some  striking  instances,  such  as  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and 
Stepney,  the  true  numbers  serving  local  demands  may  be  much 
lower  than  those  estimated.  Yet  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
besides  St.  Marylebone,  Chelsea  and  Paddington  present  high 
proportions  of  both  sexes  in  this  class,  and  Lambeth  a  full  pro- 
portion of  women,  some  of  whom  may  spend  their  days  in 
Westminster  workrooms.  St.  Pancras  as  usual  occupies  a  middle 
place. 

The  boroughs  where  the  supply  of  dress  engages  fewest  hands 
are  Bethnal  Green,  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  Deptford.  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Battersea,  and  Pulham.  The  figures  are  also  low  in 
some  of  the  best  residential  districts,  such  as  Kensington,  Hamp- 
stead, Wandsworth,  and  Lewishara. 

«  Tliis  boroui^li  offers  a  cheap  place  of  residence  for  many  people  who  work  in 
London  City. 
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Returning  to  the  dealers  in  food,  &c.,  we  find  the  absolute 
proportions  are  high  in  Clielsea,  Kensington,  Paddington,  and 
St.  Marylebone,  also  in  Fulbam  and  Lambeth.  It  is  less  easy  to 
see  why  the  proportions,  especially  of  male  workers,  are  rather 
high  in  Hampstead  and  Lewisham. 

Perhaps  the  more  scattered  populations  on  the  outskirts  require 
a  greater  number  of  persons  to  maintain  their  supply  than  are 
needed  in  denser-peopled  neighbourhoods ;  but  more  probably  the 
residential  boroughs  may  attract  tradesmen  from  a  distance.' 

The  places  where  the  absolute  proportions  of  food  suppliers  are 
lowest  are  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Poplar,  Stepney, 
Bei'mondsey,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Battersea.  But 
relatively  to  the  whole  number  of  the  secondary  classes  this  class 
stands  fairly  high  in  those  boroughs,  as  might  be  expected  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  supplies  the  most  ui'gent  necessities.  The 
range  is  from  iz'j  males,  3'3  females  per  loo  "male  secondary 
"workers"  in  Battersea,  to  iy8  males,  5*7  females  in  Stepney, 
comparable  with  I2"8  males  and  4*5  females  in  Kensington, 
1 3"  I  males  and  5 '2  females  in  Westminster. 

The  ratios  of  domestic  servants  are  shown  in  the  tables. 
Kensington,  Chelsea,  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone,  Paddington, 
and  Hampstead  are  best  provided  ;  whilst  the  ratios  in  Poplar, 
Bermondsey,  Stepney,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Southwark 
ai'e  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  show  a  remarkable  approach 
to  uniformity.  Finsbury  shows  nearly  as  low  a  ratio,  and  so 
would  Battersea  but  for  the  influence  of  its  wealthy  comer. 
The  absolute  ratio  in  Woolwich  is  low. 

The  building  trades  reach  their  highest  dimensions  in  Fulliam, 
Hammersmith,  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Lewisham,  and  Clielsea, 
Paddington  and  Kensington  ranking  next.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and  Battersea  men  go  elsewhere  to  work, 
but  Wandsworth  and  Lewisham  ai-e  fast  advancing  in  population, 
and  may  give  employment  to  all  those  within  their  bounds.  The 
other  places  mentioned  have  need  of  many  decorators,  and  these 
probably  do  service  also  in  Westminster,  where,  as  in  London 
City  and  Holborn,  the  ratio  is  low.  St.  Marylebone  shows  a 
medium  figure. 

The  places  where  this  class  falls  to  a  minimum  are  (excluding 
the  above)  Stepney,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar,  Shore- 
ditch, Finsbury,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich.  It  seems  curious  that 
higher    proportions    are    not    found  in  some    of    these    boroughs, 

'  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  tbat  many  tradesmen  reside  some  miles  away  from  tlieir 
place  of  business.  Were  it  possible,  it  would  be  right  to  exclude  these  from  the 
rtckoniiig  of  secondary  workers  in  the  boroughs  where  they  reside. 
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considering  their  nearness  to  London  City,  where  work  certainly 
has  to  be  done  by  men  fi'om  outside. 

Little  need  be  said  about  those  railway  servants  who  are  found 
in  boroughs  not  affected  by  termini  or  workshops,  and  I  will  only 
remark  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  transferred  to  the 
primary  class  may  really  be  "residential"  in  the  sense  of  having 
chosen  to  live  in  Hampstead,  Lewisham,  and  Islington,  at  some 
distance  from  their  work.  The  numbers  found  in  London  City, 
Westminster,  Holborn,  and  Chelsea  are  extremely  low. 

"  Road  Carriage."  This  class  includes  persons  engaged  in 
passenger  and  goods  traffic.  The  central  boroughs — London  City, 
Westminster,  and  Holborn — show  moderate  or  low  figures  ;  but 
Finsbury,  Southwark,  St.  Pancras,  Chelsea,  and  Marylebone  show 
higher  ratios,  and  even  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Bermondsey 
may  be  largely  influenced  by  the  demand  in  the  City.  There 
remain,  amongst  the  highest  ratios,  Paddington,  Fulham,  Islington, 
and  Kensington,  and  even  Lambeth,  where  doubtless  many  reside 
who  work  between  those  places  and  more  central  districts.  This 
class  falls  to  a  minimum  in  the  more  remote  places,  such  as 
Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  Stoke  Xewington,  and  Deptford. 

Messengers,  porters,  and  watchmen  (with  whom  are  conjoined 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  other  other  persons  employed  as 
warehousemen,  telegraph  and  telephone  workers,  and  coal 
labourers)  figure  largely  in  the  City,  as  already  mentioned.  They 
are  also  numerous  in  other  boroughs  near  the  centre,  such  as 
Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  and  Holborn,  whence  it  may  be 
thty  repair  to  the  City  during  the  day.  The  class  is  least 
numerous  in  remote  places  such  as  Woolwich,  Greenwich, 
Hampstead,  and  Lewisham. 

The  Class  XI  (e)  described  as  "  Sundry  shopkeepers,"  embraces 
chemists,  stationers,  booksellers,  newsagents,  oil  and  colour  men, 
furniture  dealei's,  ironmongei's,  goldsmiths,  and  tobacconists,  with 
a  few  others.  It  falls  very  low  in  London  City,  Westminster,  and 
Chelsea,  and  is  also  low  in  Kensington.  But  it  is  lowest  in  Wool- 
wich, Greenwich,  Poplar,  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  and  Deptford. 
Those  engaged  in  these  trades  seem  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
to  be  "  residential,"  i.e.,  they  choose  to  reside  at  a  distance  from 
their  work,  at  Stoke  Newington,  Hampstead,  Hackney,  &c.  But 
in  Holborn,  Shoreditch,  and  Finsbury,  where  residential  attractions 
are  not  conspicuous,  many  are  found  who  probably  work  to  some 
extent  in  London  City.  St.  Pancras  and  Islington,  boroughs 
which  include  residential  areas,  show  full  pi-oportions. 

The  Class  XI   (/  and  g^)  includes  the  gas,  water  and   other 

■'  I   have   used  the  suine   symbols  as   in   my  Manchcsttr   piqicr,  tliough   tlie 
correspondence  is  not  quite  perfect. 
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services  (electric,  sanitary),  also  road  labourers,  railway  con- 
ti-actors*^  labourers,  blacksmiths,  &c.  It  takes  in  brush  and  broom 
makers,  coopers,  carvers  and  gilders,  and  sundry  workers  in  wood. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  supplementary  tables  had  been  furnished 
in  respect  of  grouped  trades,  such  as  that  of  carvers  and  gilders, 
as  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  separate  shopkeepers  from  others 
engaged  in  industries. 

In  some  respects  the  distribution  of  this  section  of  the  popula- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  section  last  referred  to.  In  London 
City,  "Westminster,  Chelsea,  and  St,  Marylebone  its  dimensions 
are  small.  But  instead  of  being  "  residential,"  it  also  falls  \erj 
low  in  Stoke  Newington,  Hampstead,  Hackney,  St.  Pancras,  and 
Islington,  and  rises  to  a  maximum  in  such  places  as  Greenwich, 
Battersea,  Poplar,  Fulham,  Deptford,  and  Camberwell,  where  gas 
workers  ai'e  numerous,  also  in  Woolwich,  where  there  are  many 
smiths.  Oddly  enough,  it  rises  to  rather  more  than  average 
numbers  in  Holborn,  but  that  is  not  due  to  the  elements  "  carver 
"  and  gilder,"  and  "  house  and  shop  fittings  maker ;  "  the  excess 
there  is  entirely  amongst  navvies  and  paviors  or  road  labourers. 

"We  have  now  run  through  the  class  of  tradesmen,  and  may 
come  to  that  of  professional  people.  And  fii-st,  as  to  "  Law, 
"  Medicine,  and  Divinity." 

Of  those  who  'choose  to  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  centre, 
many  are  found  in  the  boroughs  of  Hampstead  and  Wandsworth. 
Those  who  favour  the  western  parts  axe  most  numerous  in  Ken- 
sington, St.  Marylebone,  and  Paddington.  Holborn  and  West- 
minster also  show  high  ratios.  Then  come  some  more  suburbs, 
such  {IS  Stoke  Newington  and  Lewisham.  In  London  City  and 
Chelsea,  though  male  workers  are  fewer,  there  are  numerous 
women  acting  as  sick  nurses  who  fall  into  this  class. 

The  other  end  of  the  scale  is  occupied  by  Bethnal  Green, 
Shoreditch,  Stepney,  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  Woolwich,  Finsbury, 
and  Soutliwark. 

The  second  division  of  professional  people  is  that  of  "  Education, 
"  Literature,  and  the  Arts,"  and  here,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  greater 
necessity  to  live  near  the  place  of  work;  yet  surprising  numbers 
are  found  in  Hampstead  and  Wandsworth,  which  boroughs 
again  show  the  highest  ratios,  except  Holborn,  which  ranks 
between  them.  This  borough  is  exceptionally  situated,  affording 
a  fairly  cheap  residence  for  those  who  must  work  in  the  City, 
in  Westminster,  or  in  St.  Marylebone.  After  Wandsworth,  we 
have  the  suburban  or  semi-suburban  boroughs — Hammersmith, 
Lewisham,  Lambeth,  and  Fulham — and  the  ricl^pr  boroughs  of 
Kensington  and  Chelsea. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  we  find  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Gieen, 
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Bermondsey,  Poplar,  Stepney,  Woolwicli,  and  Finsbury.  Of  these, 
Woolwich  is  best  provided,  having  more  women  "  teachers  "  than 
the  other  places. 

General  and  Local  Government.  Besides  London  City  (already 
referred  to)  this  class  reaches  a  comparatively  important  number 
in  Westminster,  Chelsea,  and  Woolwich.  It  is  found  that  some 
•who  can  select  their  residences  live  in  Wandsworth,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  Islington,  Lambeth,  and  even  Battersea.  The  lowest 
proportions  (of  males)  are  in  Shoreditcb,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney, 
and  Poplar. 

Ages  and  Civil  Condition. 

The  extreme  divei'sity  which  exists  in  the  matter  of  occupa- 
tions between  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  metropolitan  boroughs, 
reflects  itself  in  the  ages  and  also  the  civil  condition  of  their 
people.  If  in  the  section  devoted  to  birth-places  we  had  a  table 
showing  for  each  borough  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  each  sex 
born  in  London,  and  the  numbers  of  each  sex  borii  in  the  following 
places,  viz. : — 


Enumerated  in  1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

Divisions  III  and  IV  (Middlesex,! 

Herts,  Essex,  &c.) J 

Division  II  (Kent,  Surrey,  &c.)  

,,        V  (Devon,  Somerset,  &e.).... 
Elsewhere  in  England  and  Wales  .... 

British  subjects  born  elsewhere 

Eoreifirners  

186,949 

142,747 
65,280 

139,883 
85,913 

79,804 

242,640 

179,244 
85,488 

159,841 
96,599 
55,573 

700,576 

819,385 

the  proportions  of  strangers  in  each  borough  would  be  full  of 
interest,  and  the  table  would  occupy  but  two  pages. ^  Very  full 
information  is  given  as  respects  the  foreigners. 

Turning  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  population  of  the  county 
of  London,  in  combination  with  the  census  of  ages,  we  find  the 
following  variations  on  the  whole  in  the  ten  years  between  1891 
and  1901,  viz.  :— 


»  It  is  also  highly  desh-ablo  that  tables  giving  ihe  ages  of  the  total  immigiMnts 
of  each  sex  in  each  of  the  first  five  categories  slioukl  be  given.  We  could  then 
compute  with  confidence  the  numbers  and  ages  of  immigrants  from  each  quarter 
in  intcrcensal  periods. 
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Numbers. 

I'd  100  Married  Women 
Aged  15— G5. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891.        1901. 

Mavried  women    15  — 65  

691,234 

667,753 
23,631 
37,847 

517,361 
51,699 
59,816 

471,024 
37,039 
31,088 

186,479 

64,565 

1,372,207 

766,659 

736,390 
26,438 
40,973 

585,181 
66,012 
70,745 

527,797 
48,054 
40,773 

197,517 

72,128 

1,357,874 

100-0        1  (V  i-n 

„       men  ....  15 — 65  

„       women    65  and  upwards 
,,       men  ....  65           „ 

r   15—35  

96-6 
3-4 
5-5 

74-8 
7-5 
8-7 

681 
5-4 
4-5 

27-0 

93 

198-5 

96-1 
3-4 
5-3 

76-3 

Single  women  ■<    35 — 45  

86 

[   45  and  upwards 
r    15—35  

9-2 
68-8 

J,      men .... -s    33 — 4.5  

6-3 

45  and  upwards 
Widows  All  ages 

5-3 

25-8 

Widowers    ,,       

9-4 

Children 0—15 

1771 

4-2">743 

4.536,541 

609-3 

59' '7 

This  table  shows  there  were  in  1891  100  wives  aged  15 — 65 
amongst  410-8  persons  aged  15  and  upwards,  but  in  1901  the  same 
number  amongst  414*6  persons  of  like  age.  The  change,  being 
less  than  i  per  cent.,  betokens  great  stability  in  this  ratio.  I  have 
based  the  calculation  on  the  number  of  wives  rather  than  that  of 
hiTsbands,  although  both  ratios  are  well  maintained,  because  for 
business  reasons  or  otherwise  husbands  more  often  than  wives  are 
absent  from  home. 

The  pi'oportions  of  single  women  have  become  perceptibly 
higher,  also  those  of  single  men  above  35  years  of  age.^°  There  is 
a  material  decline  in  the  proportion  of  widows. 

The  great  fact,  however,  which  dwarfs  all  others,  is  a  decline 
in  the  proportionate  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age, 
from  198-5  to  lyyi  per  ico  wives.  This  means  a  difference  of 
about  164,000  children,  which  would,  had  they  been  counted,  have 
raised  the  number  to  about  1,522,000,  and  converted  an  actual 
decline  in  numbers  into  a  considerable  increase. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  National  Census  of  Ages  for 
1901 ;  but  tui-ning  to  the  previous  census,  we  obtain  the  following 
table  for  E no-land  and  Wales  : — 


'*>  A  reason  is  given  later  on  for  this  change. 
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In  1891. 

Kumbers. 

To  100  Married  Women 
Aged  15—65. 

Married  women 15 — 65  

4.072,635 

4,493,390 
244,014 
358,158 

3,183,701 
282,449 
342,072 

3,180,006 
236,227 
228,338 

1,121,310 

484,990 

10,172,235 

lOO'O 

„        men 15 — 65  

„        -women 65  and  upwards 

„        men 65           „ 

r    15—35  

96-j 

5'- 

rr 

68"i 

Single -women -l    35 — 45  

6-0 

[   45  and  up  wards 
r    15—35  

7*3 

68-1 

[    45  and  upwards 
JV^ido-w8  All  ages 

4-9 

24-1 

io'4 

2177 

Children 0—15 

29,002, ';;5 

620"7 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  100  wives  to  403  persons  aged 
15  years  and  tip-wards  was  in  1891  the  national  average,  wives 
being  thus  in  London  a  little  fewer  than  the  average.  As  respect.s 
children  -under  15,  the  national  proportion  was  materially  highei* 
in  England  and  Wales  than  in  London,  at  all  events  in  1891,  and 
this  makes  the  falling  off  jast  mentioned  seem  the  more  abnormal. 

The  facts  mentioned  have  induced  me  to  consider  whether  the 
fertility  of  marriages  may  not  have  greatly  decreased,  a  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  feasible,  having- 
regard  to  the  circumstance  that  since  about  the  year  1885  articles 
have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  chemists'  shops  for  use  in  preventing 
conceptions. 

It  appears  that  the  London  birth-rate  has  considerably  decreased 
of  late  years,  not  because  of  any  material  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  adult  persons  in  the  married  state,  but  in  consequence  of 
diminished  fertility,  thus  : — 


Wives 

15—45  Years 

of  Age. 

Births. 

Ratio  per  100  Wires. 

Totiil. 

Legitimate. 

Total. 

Legitimate. 

1880 

469,541. 

500,192 

*554,125 

133.310 
132.904 
128,161 
134,484 
130,868 
130,889 

128,137 
1^7,716 
123.259 
l-z9,697 

}    =3.3 

I       25-9 

}    ... 

'81 

27-2 

'90 

'91 

23-0 

1900 

'01 

— 

*  Excluding 

South  Horns 

sy,  added  1st  i 

i-pril,  1901. 

The   mean   number  of    births   in  the  ten   years   1881-90   was 
132,917,  the  ratio  to  the  mean  number  of  wives  under  45  being 
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27*2  per  lOO.  In  1891-1900  it  was  132,943,  the  similar  ratio  b.-iug 
lyi  per  100. 

In  tlie  former  period  the  mean  ratio  was  11  per  ico  below  the 
commencing  figure,  and  the  descent  in  the  ten  years  2*4  per  100. 
These  facts  are  consistent  with  the  iilea  that  the  initial  figure  28"3 
per  100  approximately  represents  what  is  iiaiural  in  such  a  place 
as  London,  and  that  all  decline  below  this  ratio  indicates  a  changed 
condition  of  things. 

In  the  second  period  of  ten  years  the  mean  ratio  was  only  0"8 
per  100  below  the  commencing  6gure,  but  the  total  decline  was 
nearly  as  great,  namely,  2*3  per  loo. 

It  follows  that  we  have  gradually  reached  a  condition  of  things 
when  (the  ratio  of  births  having  sunk  from  28*3  to  23*6  per  100) 
the  natural  births  are  reduced  by  artificial  means  to  the  extent  of 
26,000  per  annum,  or  say  500  weekly. 

The  national  figures,  exclusive  of  London,  shall  next  be  shown, 
the  only  fact  not  ascertained  being  the  number  of  wives  aged 
15 — 45  at  the  date  of  the  last  census.  This  figure  has  been 
supplied  upon  the  assumption  that  persons  of  this  class  in 
England  and  Wales  have  increased  as  rapidly  since  1891  as  the 
mass  of  population,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  ii'i"]  per  cent.  Should  it 
prove  (as  is  most  likely)  that  the  children  under  15  have  con- 
siderably fallen  off  in  relative  numbers,  the  increase  of  wives  is 
likely  to  have  been  at  a  higher  rate. 


\\ive9 

15— J5  Yeiirs 

of  Agr. 

Bir 

ths. 

Ratio  pel"  100  Wives. 

Total. 

Lc-ijiiiiiiiite. 

'J  0t;»l. 

Legiliniate. 

1880 

'81 

'90    

2,473,612 
2,737,340 

3,084,143 

748,333 
750.738 
741,776 

779.673 

795,286 
79(^,381 

710964 
712,806 
708,266 
745,679 

}      30-3 

}     .c. 

28-8 

'91 

266 

1900 

'01 

■ 

The  mean  number  of  births  in  the  ten  years  1881-90  was 
756,117,  the  ratio  to  the  mean  number  of  wives  under  45  being 
29-0  per  100.  In  1891-1900,  it  was  782,774,  and  the  ratio  26-9 
per  100. 

Here  again  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  the  commencing 
ratio  30*3  per  100  waives  to  repi-esent  the  ordinary  fertility  of 
women,  having  regard  to  English  customs,  especially  recollecting 
that  the  average  must  be  affected  by  the  very  high  birth-rates  iu 
.certain  important  districts  where  coal-mining  is  the  principal 
indudtiy. 
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The  mean  ratio  in  the  ten  years  1881-90,  was  i't,  per  lOo  below 
the  commencing  ratio,  and  the  end  of  the  decade  marked  a  total 
decline  of  2*5  per  100. 

In  the  next  decade  the  mean  ratio  was  o'g  per  100  below  the 
commencing  figure,  and  the  final  ratio  showed  a  fall  of  2*0  per 
100  in  the  ten  years,  being  perceptibly  less  than  in  London. 

The  total  decline  in  the  ten  divisions  outside  Loudon  was  4*5  per 
100,  being  slightly  less  than  in  London.  This  may  be  consistent 
with  a  decline  having  occurred  in  some  importaat  centres  even 
greater  than  that  observed  in  London,  whilst  in  other  outside 
districts  the  ratio  of  decline  may  have  been  smaller.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  place  to  carry  the  investigation  further  without 
losing  sight  of  the'main  object  of  this  paper,  but  local  changes  in 
the  county  of  Loudon  may  properly  claim  our  notice.  For  the 
purpose  of  tracing  these  the  ratios  of  legitimate  births  should  be 
used.  Many  illegitimate  children  are  born  in  hospitals,  far  from 
the  mother's  proper  home,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
legitimate  children. 

In  this  inquiry  we  are  compelled  to  group  together  those 
boroughs  which  are  coupled  in  one  Registration  District,  viz., 
Wandsworth  with  Battersea,  Deptford  with  Greenwich,  Fulham 
with  Hammersmith,  and  Finsbury  with  Holborn.  In  the  case  of 
Finsbury,  its  population  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  Holborn 
as  to  make  the  ratios  represent  most  closely  the  condition  of  the 
former  borough.  The  changes  of  boundary  which  occurred  in 
April,  1901,  are  ignored,  and  a  slight  correction  is  accordingly 
introduced  in  the  numbers  of  bii-ths  in  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1901. 

The  boroughs  showing  the  most  numerous  births  to  lOO 
mothers  are  the  industrial  ones,  where  luxury  and  forethought  are 
comparatively  unknown.  The  highest  ratios  of  legitimate  births 
shown  in  1880-81  and  in  1890-91  were  as  under: — 


Betlmiil  Green  

Bermondsej    

Poplar   

Stepney  

Greenwich  and  Deptford 
Shoreditcli 


Stepney 

Betlinal  Green 

Bermondscy 

Poplar   

Finsbury  and  Holborn 
Sliorediteh    


1890-91. 

-9'4 
29'3 
^8-5 
28-1 
*26*9 
:6-8 


This  figure  would  doubtless  bo  higher,  if  Holborn  could  be  eliminated. 


The   loii'cst   ratios   shown    in    1880-81    and    1890-91    were   as 
under  : — 
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St.  Pancrasi' 

Hampstead 

St.  IMarylebonc 

Kensington t 

Paddineton J 

London  City  

Westminster  , 


1880-81. 

25'4 

25'3 

H'y 

24'3 

^n 

2Z-7 

1890-91. 


Islington  

St.  Mai-ylebone 

Lewi^sham   

St.  Pancras  

Chelsea 

Hampstead  

Kensington  

Paddington  

London  Cily     . 
Westminster 


^3 

6 

^rs 

23 

I 

23 

0 

Z2 

7 

21 

7 

21 

5 

21 

5 

21 

2 

20 

I 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  births  which  take 
place  in  London  City  or  in  Westminster  are  few  in  number.  The 
populations  of  those  cities  are  in  a  considerable  measure  fluctuating 
and  transitory.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  many  mothers  in 
Kensington,  Paddington,  St.  Marylebone,  and  Chelsea,  prefer  to 
be  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  their  confinement.  What 
surprises  me  much  is  that  the  ratios  in  these  boroughs,  already 
low  in  1880-81,  have  fallen  considerably  since  that  time.  It 
will  assist  us  in  comprehending  the  movement  if  we  here  note 
the  boroughs  where  the  decline  in  the  ratio  has  been  most 
important : — 


Lewisliam  '^    . 

Chelsea    

Hammersmitli  1 
and  FulhamJ 

Hampstead 

Hackney 

Islington 


1880-81. 

1890-91. 

Decline. 

27-2 

231 

4' I 

26-6 

22-7 

3'9 

27-9 

240 

3'9 

25-3 

21-7 

y6 

28-3 

24-8 

3-5 

26-9 

236 

3'3 

Wandsworth  and! 

Battersea  J 

Greenwich   and  "1 

Deptford J 

Camberwell    

Kensington 1 

Paddington j 

Westminster  


27-5 

28-8 
28-1 
24-3 
22-7 


24-4 


25-8 


3"i 


3'o 


25-1 

i'o 

21-5 

2-8 

21-5 

2-8 

20-1 

2-6 

The  above-named  boroughs  are  many  of  them  residential,  i.e., 
places  to  which  city  clerks  and  tradesmen  from  the  central 
boroughs  gravitate.  Chelsea  hardly  comes  under  this  description, 
but  might  be  expected  to  approximate  more  closely  to  Kensington. 
However,  a  part  of  the  district  since  detached  (Ken sal  Town)  is 
included  in  the  above  calculation,  and  might  account  for  the 
decline  being  so  large. 

I  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  statistics  as  to  the  civil 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  sub-districts.     It  is  in  vain  for  the 


'1  These  tables  show  ratios  of  legitimate  births. 
given  are  collected  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


In  Table  VIII  all  the  facts 
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Registrar- General  to  furnish  annually  elaborate  statistics  as  to 
these  divisions,  unless  the  decennial  census  gives  us  some  means 
of  reducing  such  recorded  facts  into  ratios.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  table  giving  for  each  sub-district  the  thirteen  facts  contained 
in  the  table  on  p.  4G8  (or  rather  fourteen  facts,  since  wives  aged 
15 — 45  and  45 — 65  should  be  separately  shown)  would  not  be 
bulky,  and  would  have  great  value.  By  the  use  of  such  a  table  it 
VFOuld  be  found,  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  borough  of  Lambeth  such 
wards  as  Brixton,  Tulse  Hill,  and  Norwood  resemble  Wandsworth 
borough  in  their  conditions,  but  the  other  Lambeth  wards 
approximate  more  closely  to  those  of  Southwark. 

The  only  borough  in  which  children  under  15  are  a  little  more 
numerous  than  in  1891  is  Stepney,  where  alone  the  avei'age 
fertility  in  1891-1900  was  higher  than  in  the  preceding  decade. 
Children  fell  off  least  in  the  following  boroughs  in  the  interval 
1891-1901  :— 


Shoreditch 
Bethnal  Green.. 
Southwark  ... 
Berinondsey 
Poplar 


1891. 

1901. 

Decline. 

204-1 

1961 

8-0 

2240 

214-3 

9'7 

1059 

1851 

10-8 

2182 

203-5 

11-7 

218-0 

204-3 

i3'7 

Holborn      and  "I 
Finsbury  ....  J 

St.  Pancras    

St.  Marjleboae... 


1891. 

1901. 

189-G 

1740 

180-5 

163-8 

164-6 

14G9 

15-6 
16-7 

I7'7 


They    fell    off    to    a    much    greater   extent   in    the    following 
bo  roughs  : — 


Ifampstcad 

Lewisliam 

Wandsworth] 

and  BatterseaJ 

Chelsea    

Loudon  Citj 


1891. 

1901. 

Decline. 

195-3 
211-6 

154-4 
175-1 

40-9 

2110 

176-5 

34'5 

187-1 

1848 

154-8 
153-0 

3-'3 
31-8 

Camberwcll  ... 

IsHngton    

Fulliani  andl 

IlamniersmitliJ 
Deptford     and  Y 

Greenwich....  j 


1891. 


218-6 
194-1 

203-0 

218-2 


1901. 


188-5 
166-2 

1760 


Decline. 


30"i 
27-9 


191-2      27-0 


For  the  ten  years  1891-1901  I  can  only  show  the  further 
decline,  locally,  in  the  fei-tility  of  nian-iages  by  a  comparison  of 
figures  including  illegitimate  births,  but  when  the  Registi-ar- 
General's  annual  volumes  for  1900  and  1901  appear  this  dithculty 
can  be  remedied.  In  the  meanwhile  I  exclude  St.  Marjlebone 
(containing  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital)  from  my 
•consideration,  because  of  the  great  number  of  illegimate  births 
iliere,  and  I  find  in  the  other  boroughs  the  following  changes: — • 
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Tlie  highest  ratios  of  total  biiths  were,  in  1900-01 — 

29*5    I   Kolborn  and  Fiiisburv 27'! 


Stepney  

Betlinal  Green  28-3 

Poplar 282 

Berniondsey  27'3 

Shoreditch 27'2 

and  the  lowest  were — 

London  City  i6'4 

"VVestminstei'  17*4 

llampstead l8'3 

Eensington 20"  i 

Paddington     20*3 


Soutliwark 25'2 

Greenwich  and  Deptford 24"4. 

Lambeth 24*3 


Chelsea   zo'O 

Lewisham   2C"8 

St.  Panci-as 2r5 

Wandsworth  and  Eattersea  ...  zi'6 

Islington 2i"7 


and  the   places    showing   the   largest   dimiuutions   in   the  ratios 
were — 


London  City,  decrease 5*2 

Woolwich  4'4 

Hampsfead 3"9 

Westminster 3'6 


Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  "1  - 

decrease J  ^ 

Chelsea    3*3 

Lewisham  3'3 

Cainberwell    3"! 


whilst  those  in  which  the  ratio  was  not  diminished  very    much 
were — 


Holborn      and     Finsbury, 
decrease  

Poplar 


0-4 


Shoreditch,  decrease. 


Stepney  0*5 

o'4    I   Southwark i"o 


We  find  therefore  that  the  industrial  boroughs  still  exhibit  the 
highest  ratios  of  births,  and  the  central  districts  divide  with  the 
I'esidential  ones  the  list  of  lowest  ratios ;  that  the  decline  (save  a 
sudden  descent  at  Woolwich)  has  hardly  been  accelerated,  and  in 
some  boroughs  is  very  small,  especially  in  the  industrial  ones. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  apparent  short  return  of  about 
164,000  children  under  15  in  the  last  London  census,  we  may,  I 
think,  conclude  that  fully  100,000  of  these  are  non-existent,  owing 
to  the  falling  off  in  births,  but  we  are  entitled,  I  imagine,  to 
suppose  the  remainder  to  be  represented  by  an  increased  number 
of  non-residents.  The  tendency  to  travel  is  continually  on  the 
increase,  and  doubtless  more  and  more  childi'en  are  sent  to 
•country  schools,  and  even  to  the  Continent,  for  their  education. 
Then  there  are  many  portions  of  the  county  of  London  which 
formej'ly  contained  numerous  private  schools,  and  which  being 
now  densely  inhabited  have  become  less  eligible  for  such  establish- 
ments. Many  I  suspect  have  removed  across  the  county 
boundary.     I  say  nothing  of  the  removal  of  children  to  the  sea- 
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side  or  the  country  for  their  health,  though  even  here  a  number  of 
absentees,  beyond  what  might  once  have  existed,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed. 

I  now  turn  to  the  variations  between  borough  and  borough  at 
other  ages.  A  convenient  summary  of  the  facts  is  contained  in 
Table  V.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  Kensal  Town  has 
been  transferred  from  Chelsea  to  Paddington,  lowering  the  relative 
numbers  of  servants  and  dependents  in  that  borough,  but 
increasing  the  corresponding  ratios  in  Chelsea.  Hackney  has 
lost  Stoke  N"ewington ;  Greenwich  has  gained  Charlton  from 
Woolwich,  and  Lewishatn  has  lost  Eltham  to  Woolwich,  each  of 
the  changes  affecting  the  proportion  of  servants  and  other 
dependent  elements.  On  reviewing  the  figures,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  that  much  of  the  apparent  variation  during  ten  years  is  simply 
the  natural  effect  of  altered  limits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  where  many  families  keep  servants,  the 
numbers  of  single  women  are  high  ;  thus  referring  to  Table  II,  the 
ratios  of  domestics  are  found  to  be  as  under  in  the  boroughs  where 
single  women  most  abound,  or  are  most  rare  : — 


Single  Wonu-i 

Aged  1.5 

and  upwards 

to  100  Wives 

in  1901. 

FeiiKiles 

of  Uie 
Domestic 

Class 

per  Cent,  on 

Working 

Mules." 

Slioreditcli    .... 
Bethnal  Green 

Single  Women 

Aged  15 

and  upwards 

to  lOo  Wives 

in  1901. 

Females 

of  the 

Domestic 

Class 

per  Cent,  on 

Working 

.Males. 

ITampsfcrad  .... 
Kensingtou  ... 
London  City 
Westminster... 
St.  Marylebone 
Chelsea 

203-5 
189-2 
1619 
1599 
155-i 
1418 
Ul-4 

70-2 
70  8 
30-2 
41-5 
43-4 
47-5 
43-6 

683 
67-4 
67-3 
64-0 

62-8 
62-1 
54  9 

10-1 

90 

103 

Bermondsey  ... 
Poplar   

9-3 
8-7 

South  wark     .... 
■Woohvicli 

11-0 

Paddington  ... 

11-3 

The  numbers  of  single  men  a.ve  not  so  excessive  as  those  of 
single  women  save  in  London  City  and  Westminster,  where 
ordinary  conditions  do  not  prevail.  The  other  boroughs  noted 
for  high  ratios  of  single  men  are  St.  Marylebone,  Holborn,  and 
Chelsea,  Avhich  more  or  less  resemble  the  City  in  having  consider- 
able floating  populations,  and  Woolwich,  Avhere  the  presence  of 
5,083  soldiers,  &c.,  accounts  for  the  excess.  St.  Pancras  is 
affected  by  the  great  railway  termini,  and  Stepney  by  the  sailors 
and  others  connected  with  shipping,  who  are  specially  numerous 
in  that  borough.  It  seems  singular  that  bachelors  are  compara- 
tively few  in  Battersea  and  Fulham ;  this  may,  however,  indicate 
prosperity  amongst  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 
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Widows  and  widowers  seem  to  have  accumulated  in  Chelsea ; 
a  decrease  of  widows  in  Paddington  shows  that  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  transfer  of  Kensal  Town, 

The  total  numbers  of  adults  in  proportion  to  lOO  wives  are 
highest  in  London  City,  Westminster,  St.  Marjlebone,  Kensington, 
Hampstead,  Holborn,  and  Chelsea.  But  this  simply  signifies  that 
the  attendants  of  wealthy  families  are  usually  unmarried  people, 
not  that  the  marriage-rate  is  less. 

A  regular  augmentation  of  the  proportion  of  single  women  in 
Slioreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  Poplar,  and  Bermondsey 
is  observed.  This,  however,  is  not  due  to  any  extension  in  the 
numbers  of  female  domestic  (in-door)  servants.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  in  1891  and  1901  in  fi.ve  divisions  of 
London,  adjusting  the  latest  returns  so  as  to  make  them  compar- 
able with  those  for  1891  : — 


Workiii 

;  Males. 

Female  Servants,  In-door. 

rercentage. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

West 

208,288 
294,296 
83,498 
221,408 
446,837 

236,846 
321,131 
73,567 
227,059 
536,266 

80,569 
63,325 
10,958 
13,365 
70,149 

83,397 
60,519 
8,337 
11,162 
70,304 

38-7 

21'5 

•3"i 
6-0 

i5"7 

35"2 
i8-8 
ii'3 
4' 9 
i3'' 

North    

Central 

East  

Soiith    

',i54>327 

1.394.869 

238,366 

233.719 

i9'o 

i6-8 

This  table  exhibits  an  actual  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
female  domestic  servants  in  most  parts  of  London,  and  a  decrease, 
relatively  to  population,  seems  universal.'^  The  eastern  division 
includes  the  boroughs  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  and 
Poplar. 

Abandoning  the  idea  of  an  increased  demand  for  domestic 
servants,  another  explanation  has  to  be  sought  for  the  increased 
proportions  of  single  people  in  these  eastern  boroughs  ;  and  1 
think  we  may  find  it  in  the  fact  that  whilst  there  are  fewer  one- 
room  tenements  than  in  1891,  a  larger  proportion  of  those  tene- 
ments are  occupied  by  one  person,  so  that  probably  many  married 
people  have  gone  further  afield  in  search  of  quarters.  The 
following  table  will  illustrate  this  change  : — 


12  Tliis  may  be  due  partly  to  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  children,  partly  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  servants. 
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Number  of 
One-Room 
Tenements. 

Inliat.ited  by 
I  Person. 

Inlialjited  by 
2  Persons. 

Inliabited  by 
3  or  more  Persons. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

,^„,     !  Decrease 
1901.        per 
]    Cen-. 

Finsbury 

Shoreditch  ... 

B  e  t  h  n  a  n 
Oreen    ....  J 

Stepney  

Poplar  

Bermondsey 

Southwark  .... 

Oreenwich  1 
and  Dept-  >• 
ford  J 

8,505 
8,373 

6,561 

16,101 
4,348 
5,111 

11,767 

3,799 

6,364 

6,705 

5,378 

13,282 
3,935 
4,258 
9,896 

3,349 

2,283 
2,337 

1,555 

4,136 
1,488 
1,731 
3,593 

1,528 

1,993 
2,042 

1,519 

3,081 
1,435 
1,645 
3,646 

1,520 

2,862 
2,869 

2,079 

5,132 

1,526 
]  ,640 
4,262 

1,180 

2,144 

2,358 

1,817 

4,273 
1,313 
1,424 
3,544 

1,027 

3,3G0 
3,167 

2,927 

6,833 
1,334 
1,740 
3,912 

1,091 

2,227 
2,305 

2,042 

5,928 
1,187 
1,189 
2,706 

802 

34 
27 

30 

13 
1 1 

3: 
3' 

27 

Total 

64.565 

53.167 

18,651 

16,881 

ii,55o 

17,900 

24.364 

18,386 

25 

The  decrease  in  tlie  number  of  tenements  occupied  hj  one 
person  is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  whilst  that  in  the  number  of 
tenements  occupied  bj  three  or  more  persons  is  almost  25  per 
cent.  In  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  similar  changes 
occurred,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  coiicluding  that  many  married 
couples  migrated  beyond  the  county  boundary.  It  may  be  here 
noted  that  the  boroughs  in  which  symptoms  of  over-crowding  are 
most  marked  are  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green;  and  Stepney  is  the 
one  borough  in  the  above  table  to  which  my  general  remarks  do 
not  apply. 

Reverting  to  Table  V,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  constituents 
of  population  ia  some  boroughs  have  varied  very  little.  These 
are  Wandsworth  (with  Battersea),  Lambeth,  and  Islington.  In 
the  last-named  borough  I  venture  to  imagine  there  are  signs  of  a 
declension,  more  markedly  shown  in  the  figures  for  Hackney.'^ 
These  boroughs  are  fast  filling  up  and  losing  their  attractions,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  for  them  to  descend  towards  the  level  of 
Shorcditch.  Camberwell,  on  the  contrary,  seems  for  the  present 
to  maintain  its  status. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  visible  change  in 
Lewisham  is  duo  to  the  exclusion  of  Eltham.  Throwing  together 
the  four  boroughs  of  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Lewisbam,  and 
Deptford,  we  obtain  the  following  comparison : — 


"  Possibly  the  exclusion  of  Stoke  Ncvington  may  sufficiently  acount  for  this 
apparent  decline. 
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Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

83-9 

75-7 

23-3 

8-4 

6-3 

3-9 

196-3 

0-1 

80-8 

78-4 

21-0 

8-4 

5-7 

3-7 

195-7 

0-1 

2-7 

V  I 

2'3 

Old  married  men  

,,            women  ... 
Married,  15 — 65 

0-6 

0"i 

0-6 

397-9 

393-8 

2-7 

6-i 

This  calculation  shows  that  collectively  a  decrease  has  taken 
place  in  the  proportion  of  single  women,  and  also  of  widows, 
which  seems  to  me  to  point  to  a  loss  of  residential  attraction  in 
some  parts  of  the  borough  of  Lewisham. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  aggregation  of  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham,  and  to  Hampstead. 

Paddington  requires  to  be  taken  together  with  Chelsea,  if  we 
"would  eliminate  the  consequences  of  the  altered  boundaries,  as 
shown  in  the  following:  table  : — • 


Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Lcs«. 

1.30-1 

81-0 

32-4 

9-4 

5-7 

3-5 

1948 

01 

141-5 

84-4 

32-7 

11-3 

6-3 

3-9 

194-2 

11-4 
3-4 
0-3 
rS 
0-6 
0-4 

_ 

,      men 







Old  married  men  

,,            -women .... 

Married,  15 — 65     

Diiferences 

0-6 
c-i 

45  7 'o 

474-2 

17-9 

0-7 

This  table  suggests  a  certain  increase  in  prosperity,  which  may 
probably  affect  Chelsea  the  most. 

Kensington  indicates  hardly  any  change  in  circumstances.  A 
small  addition  from  Chelsea  of  3,275  inhabitants  (part  of  Kensal 
Town  sub-district)  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  slightly 
favourable  tendency. 

St.  Marylebone  seems  to  grow  industrious,  the  increased 
numbers  of  single  women  not  representing  an  augmentation  of 
the  ranks  of  domestic  servants.  St.  Pancras,  in  a  much  less 
marked  manner,  dii^plays  a  similar  tendency. 
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Londou,  Westminster,  and  Holborn  all  show  increased  propor- 
tions of  unmarried  men  and  women,  in  decreasing  populations. 
There  is  a  curious  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  resident  widows  and 
widowers,  yet  these  classes  stand  high,  having  regard  to  the  non- 
residential character  of  such  places.  In  the  City  of  London  there 
are  1127  husbands  at  ages  15 — 65  against  100  wives;  thus  the 
usual  order  of  things  is  reversed,  doubtless  through  the  number 
of  temporary  visitants  on  commercial  en^ands. 

Table  V  may  be  usefully  studied  with  a  view  to  the  points  of 
resemblance  which  will  be  found  to  exist  between,  the  statistics  of 
several  boroughs,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  contrasts  which  are 
also  noticeable.  For  instance,  the  Islington  figures  in  1901 
resembled  those  for  Hammersmith. 


Female  Population  in   Wards. 


It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  state  that  the  28  boroughs  outside 
London  City  ai-e  divided  into  269  wards,  whereof 

6 1  showed  au  excess  of  male  over  female  inhabitants. 
57        „       females  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  excess. 


62 


in  excess  from  5  to  15  per  cent, 
more  than  15  per  cent,  in  excess. 


Stepney   

Poplar 

Woolwich    .. 

Finsbury - 

Berinondsey 
BetiimilGreen 
Southwark  .... 
Greenwich  .... 
Shoreditch  .... 

Battersca 

St.  Paiicras... 

Deptford 

Holborn  

Lambeth 

Westminster 


Feniiiles  in  E 

vcess. 

Excess 

of 

Under 

5  to  IS 

Over 

Males. 

5P" 

per 

15  per 

I  I 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

5 

3 

6 

6 

2 

— 

9 

— 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

— 

4 

5 

3 

— 

3 

1 

— 

4 

3 

3 

— 

4 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

— 

2 

3 

1 

3 

I 

3 

4 

— 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

— 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

Fulham     

Camberwell  ... 
Hammersmith 

Islington    

Paddington  .... 
Kensington  ... 
St.  Mai-ylcboue 

Chelsea 

Hauipstead   ... 

Lewisham 

Wandsworth.... 

Hackney    

Stoke    New-  "1 
ington    ..../ 


Excess 

of 
Males. 


Females  iu  Excess. 


Under 
5  per 


5  to  15 
per 
Cent. 


—  I     3 

—  i     3 


Over 
15  per 
Cent. 

3 
7 
2 
3 
5 


The  wards  in  London  City  are  numerous,  and  as  many  of  them 
are  insignificant  in  population,  I  do  not  here  refer  to  them. 
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Tadle  III. — Proportions,  per  loo  "  Working  Males,"  of  Persons  Aged 
25—65  described  as  Living  on  their  Oxvn  Means,  Retired  or  Pensioners, 

or  Undescribed  {including  Students), 


Hampstead 

Lewisham    

Wandsworth  .... 

Kensington 

StokeNewington 

Fulham  

Paddington 

Camberwell     .... 

Battersea 

Lambeth 

Deptford 


Hammersmith 

Chelsea    

Hackney 

Ishngton 

Greenwich 

St.  Pancras 

Poplar 

Woolwich  

St.  Marylebone 


Females  25—65. 


Living 


Own 

Means. 


71 
4-8 
4-7 
9-5 
4-6 
4-4 
6-7 
2-3 
2-2 
31 
2-0 

4-G 
51 
2-3 
2-6 
1-8 
2-2 
0-6 
10 
5-0 


Bermondsey    .... 

0-5 

Southwark 

0-8 

Bethnal  Green 

0-5 

0-6 

0-5 

Shoreditch  

0-3 

Westminster  .... 

3-6 

Holborn  

3-2 

London  City  ... 

0-5 

Retired 
and 
Pen- 
sioners. 


0-4 
0-3 
0-7 
0-6 
0-2 
0-2 
0-3 
0-3 
0-1 
0-3 
01 

0-2 
0-9 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-2 
0-2 
0-4 

0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-2 
0-2 
0-4 
0-2 
0-2 


Others. 


64-2 
63-8 
62-6 
55-9 
59-2 
58-5 
54-6 
55-8 
55-9 
54-2 
55-4 

51-4 
50-0 
53-3 
51-7 
520 
47-4 
48-9 
48-4 
43-9 

480 
45-7 
43-5 
43-3 
42-8 
42-4 
37-4 
34-6 
27-8 


Total.' 


7i'7 
68-9 
68-0 
66-0 
64'o 

63-1 
6i-6 

58-4 

58-2 

57'6 
57'5 

56-z 
56*0 

5  5 '9 
54"6 
54' I 
49'9 
49"7 
49-6 

49"3 

48-8 
46-8 

44"  3 
44-1 

43'5 
43"i 
41-; 

38-0 
28-; 


Males  25—65. 


Living 


Own 

Means. 


1-6 

0-8 
10 
20 
0-8 
0-9 
1-3 
0-4 
0-5 
0-6 
0-5 

10 
11 
0-5 
0-5 
0-3 
0-5 
0-2 
0-2 
1-4 

01 
0-2 
01 
0-2 
01 
0-1 
20 
1-4 
0-3 


Retired 
and 
Pen- 
sioners. 


1-2 
1-4 
21 
1-2 
1-1 
0-9 
0-9 
1-2 
0-6 
0-9 
0-7 

0-7 
2-9 
0-8 
0-8 
10 
0-7 
0-7 
1-0 
0-9 

05 
0-7 
0-6 
0-3 
0-4 
0-8 
0-6 
0-7 
0-3 


Others. 


1-2 
0-9 
11 
1-7 
10 
0-7 
11 
13 
0-7 
11 
1-2 

11 
1-5 
0-8 
10 
0-8 
0-8 
1-0 
0-5 
1-2 

0-9 
0-7 
0-6 
0-9 
0-8 
11 
1-9 
20 
1-0 


Total. 


4-0 
3"i 
4' 2 
4"9 
2-9 

2"5 
3*3 
2"9 
1-8 
2-6 
2'4 


5*5 

2"I 

2'3 

2"I 

2*0 

i'9 
i"7 

3*5 

i'5 
1-6 

i'3 
i'4 
i"3 

2'0 

4' 5 
4' I 
1-6 


*  The  table  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  these  totals. 
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Table  IV. — Proportions,  per  loo  "  Working  Males"  of  Persons  Aged  65 
and  ^Lpivards  described  as  Living  on  their  Own  Means,  Retired  or 
Pensioners,  or  Undescribed. 


Females  65  and  upwards. 


Males  65  aud  upwards. 


Chelsea    

Kensington... 
Hanipstead... 
StokeNewington 

Lewisham    

Paddington 

Wandsworth  .... 

Hackney 

Camber  well     .... 
Hammersmith 
Lambeth 


St.  Marylebone 

Greenwich 

Islington 

St.  Pancras 

Fulham    

Deptford 

Shorcditch 

Poplar 

Battersea 


Bermondsey    ... 
Bethnal  Green 

Woolwich   

Westminster  .., 

Southwark  

Stepney    

London  City  .. 

Finsbury 

Holborn  


Living  Retired 
on  '  and 
Own  i  Pen- 
Means.  ;  sioners. 


2-4 
3-7 
3-5 
3-3 

2-9 
3-5 
2-6 
1-8 

1-8 
2-7 
2-1 

2-0 
1-4 
1-8 
1-4 
1-8 
1-5 
0-4 
0-7 
1-3 

0-5 
0-4 
0-8 
1-2 
0-6 
0-4 
0-5 
0-5 
0-8 


3-3 
1-5 

0-4 
0-4 
0-8 
0-8 
0-6 
1-0 
0-7 
0-2 
0-6 

1-5 
0-9 
0-8 
11 
0-7 
0-2 
1-6 
10 
0-2 

0-7 
1-2 
0-4 
0-4 
0-7 
0-8 
0-3 

o-i 

0-5 


Others. 


4-7 
51 
5-8 
5-7 
5-6 
4-6 
5-2 
51 
5-2 
4-6 
4-8 

3-9 
4-9 
4-5 
3-9 
3-8 
4-4 
3-9 
4-2 
4-1 

4-3 
3-5 
3-8 
30 
3-2 
3-2 
3-6 
3-4 
2-6 


io'4 
10-3 
9'7 
9"4 
9' 3 
8-9 
8-4 
7'9 

ri 
rs 

7"5 
7*4 

7'2 

7"i 
6-4 

6-3 
6-1 

5'9 
5'9 

5-6 

5'5 
51 

4-6 
4"  5 
4'4 
4'4 

4-0 

3'9 


Liviuo 


Own 

Means. 


0-5 
0-8 
0-7 
06 
0-5 
0-7 
0-6 
0-4 
0-5 
0-6 
0-4 

0-5 
0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
01 
0-2 
03 

0-2 
0-2 
0-3 
0-5 
0-2 
01 
01 
01 
02 


Retired 
and 
Pen- 
sioners. 

6-3 
2-0 
1-9 
1-9 
2-5 
1-3 
2-5 
1-8 
1-9 
0-9 
1-7 

1-8 
2-3 
1-6 
1-3 
1-2 
1-3 
2-0 
21 
10 

11 
1-8 
21 
0-8 
1-4 
10 
0-3 
0-4 
10 


Others.     Total. 


0-3 
0-5 
0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 

0-3 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-4 
0-3 

Oo 
0-4 
03 
0-3 
0-3 
0-4 
03 
0-3 
0-2 


7'i 

yi 

2-9 
3 '4 

2"3 

3*5 
2-6 

2-8 

i'9 

^'5 

2-6 
3"o 
2  "4 

2'0 

1*9 

2'0 
2"4 
2'7 

1-6 
1-8 

2'4 
2'7 

1-6 
1*9 
J"5 
0-7 
0-8 
I  "4 


*  Tliis  tabic  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  these  totals. 
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Table  V. — PnJpordun.^  of  Population  {to  cvern  loo  HVw.?  Aged  15 — 65\ 
Enumerated  in  various  Metropolitan  Borour/hs. 


London,  City. 

Holborn  and  Finsbury. 

Per  loo  Wives. 

Differ 

cnce. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  woinen 

1430 

1628 

4G-6 

12-4 

8-0 

4-5 

207-1 

0-2 

161-9 

185-8 

40-5 

11-0 

7-1 

4-6 

212-7 

0-2 

18-9 
230 

0-1 
5-6 
04 

61 
1-4 
0-9 

77-6 

87-3 

290 

110 

4-6 

2-6 

197-9 

0-1 

84-6 

96-8 

28-4 

10-5 

4-4 

2-6 

197-6 

0-1 

7-0 
9-5 

„      men 

Widows  

0-6 

Widowers   

O'S 

Old  married  men   .... 
,,           women 
Married,  J  5 — 65    .... 
Differences*  

0-2 
0-3 

584-2 

623-8 

4.8-0 

8-4 

4io'i 

425'o 

'6-5 

1« 

Westminster. 

Southwark. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  100 

Wives. 

Difference. 

1891.'  1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  women 

,,      men 

139-2     159-9 

121-5     133-2 

35-0       321 

11-8       10-3 

6-3         6-0 

3-7  i      3-5 

198-9  :  198-7 

0-1       — 

20-7 
11-7 

2-9 
IT. 
0-3 
©•2 
©•2 
O-l 

57-4 

76-3 

24-4 

9-9 

4-5 

2-8 

197-2 

©•2 

62-1 

780 

23-5 

10-7 

4-1 

2-6 

1970 

4-7 
1-7 

0-8 
0-2 

— 

Widows     

©■9 

Widowers   

Old  married  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15 — 65    .... 
Differences 

04 
0-2 
0-2 

516-5     543'7 

32'4 

5-2 

372'3 

378-0 

7*4 

l-J 

Kensington. 

Paddi 

Bgton. 

Pej-  100  Wives, 

Differ 

enee. 

Per  lOQ  Wives, 

piffer?nce, 

1891. 

1901. 

More,  i 

Less. 

1891.  j  1901. 

More.       Less. 

Single  M'omen ,. 

„      men 

Widows  

188-0 

800 

37-2 

9-3 

7-0 

4-0 

192-9 

189-2 

78-8 

36-6 

9-2 

7-3 

3-9 

198-7 

0-1 

1-2 

~     i 

0-3 
0-1 

1-2 
©•6 
©1 

©1 
1-2 

160-7 

79-3 

34-5 

8-5 

6-4 

3-8 

193-8 

0-1 

141-4 

80-7 

30-4 

8-5 

6-1 

3-9 

194-4 

—  19-3 

1-4         — 

—  41 

Old  married  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15 — 65    .... 
Differences 

—  ©3 

0-1         — 
0-6        — 

—  ©•! 

518-4 

516-8 

1 
1-6 

3-2 

1 
487-1   1  465-4 

2-1 

23-8 

*  These  are  simply  fractions,  to  reconcile  the  correct  total  ratios  with  the 
approximately  correct  details. 
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Table  V  Contd. — Proportions  of  Population  per  i  oo  Wives. 


Single  women 

„      men 

Widows  

Widowers    

Old  maiTied  men  .... 

„           women 
Married,  15 — 65    .... 
Differences 


Hampstead. 


Per  lOO  Wives. 


1891. 


206-4 

82-9 

31-2 

81 

6-8 

4-0 

193-8 

Ol 


1901. 


203-5 

81-9 

29-1 

7-9 

6-9 

4-3 

192-6 


Difference. 


0-1 
0-3 


01 


533-1     526-2       0-5        7-4    378-1     377-0 


Less. 


2-9 
l-O 
2-1 
0'2 


1-2 


Hammersmith  and  Fulham. 


Per  100  Wives. 


1891.     1901. 


82-3 

60-7 

250 

7-2 

4-6 

3-0 

195-5 

0-2 


77-5 

G6-0 

23-6 

7-3 

4-4 

2-9 

195-3 


Difference. 


More. 


5-3 
01 


0-2 


s-s 


Less. 


4-8 

r4 

0-2 
O'l 
0-2 


Gl 


Camberwell. 

Hackney. 

Per  100 

Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  100 

Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

.More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  women 

,,      men 

Widows  

Widowers    

82-9 

69-2 

25-2 

8-0 

5-5 

3-6 

195-8 

O-l 

84-4 

72-9 

25-0 

9-1 

5-4 

3-7 

195-4 

1-5 
3-7 

0-6 

0-1 

0-1 

0-2 
O-l 
0-4 

102-6 

73-2 

27-3 

9-4 

6-1 

3-9 

195-7 

0-1 

97-6 

73-9 

25-5 

8-6 

5-9 

4-1 

195-4 

0-1 

0-7 
0-2 

5-0 

1-8 
U-8 

Old  married  men  .... 

,,            women 
Married,  15 — 65    .... 
Diffei'ences 

0-2 

o-s 

390-6 

395'9 

6-0 

O-l 

4i8'3 

41  V  I 

0-9 

81 

Single  women 

,,      men 

Widows  

Widowers    

Old  married  men  .. 

,,  women 

Married,  15 — 65    .. 

Differences 


Islington. 


Per  100  Wives. 


1891. 


88-4 

75-3 

270 

8-9 

5-3 

3-3 

1971 


40.': '3 


1901. 


86-1 

76-0 

25-9 

9-1 

5-3 

3-5 

196-6 

O'l 


402-4 


Difference. 


More. 


0-7 
02 
0-2 


Less. 


2-3 
1-1 


0-5 
O-l 


4*0 


Slioreditcli. 


Per  100  AVives. 


1891. 


61-3 

69-8 

270 

10-7 

4-7 

2-9 

196-9 

0-1 


373'4 


1901. 


68-3 

75-6 

27-0 

11-5 

4-6 

32 

197-0 


3«7- 


Difference. 


More. 


7-0 
5-8 

0-8 

0-3 
0-1 


14-0 


Less. 


O-l 


0-1 


0-2 


1902.] 
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Table  V  Contd. — Proportions  of  Population  per  loo  Wive$. 


St.  P: 

neias. 

St.  Marylebone. 

Per  loo  Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891.;   1901. 

More. 

Less. 

80-7 

81-9 

27-6 

9-1 

51 

3-2 

196-4 

83-8 

87-0 

27-2 

10-1 

5-4 

3-6 

196-5 

31 
5-1 

1-0 
0-3 
0-4 
0-1 

0'4 

139-7 

155-4 

15-7 
8-6 

1-1 
01 

men 

90-7 

34-9 

10-3 

6-9 

41 

194-5 

99-3 

33-7 

11-4 

6-3 

3-7 

193-8 

01 

Widows  

i'2i 

Old  married  men  .... 

,,           women 

Married,  15 — 65    .... 

Differences 

0-6 
0-4 

404-0 

4i3"6 

IQ-Q 

U-4 

481-1 

503"7 

-5'5 

29 

Chelsea. 

Wandsworth  and  Battersea. 

Per  100  WiveK. 

Difference. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  women 

,,      men 

95-4 

82-6 

30-0 

10-8 

5-0 

3-0 

195-9 

0-1 

141-8 

92  0 

37-4 

16-8 

6-6 

4-0 

193-6 

46-4 
9-4 
7-4 
60 
1-6 
10 

2-3 
01 

92-0 

67-3 

21-9 

80 

5-2 

3-3 

196-5 

0*1 

92-1 

68-2 

22-0 

7-9 

5-0 

3-3 

195-6 

n-1 

0-1 
0-9 
0-1 

0-2 

— 

Widowers   

O'l 

Old  married  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15 — 65    .... 

©•2 
0-9 

! 

42Z-8 

492-: 

71-8 

2-4 

394-t 

394'2 

1-3 

1-2 

Lewisliam. 

Lambeth. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More.   1    Less. 

Single  women 

,,      men 

140-8 

69-9 

27-9 

7-9 

7-4 

4-6 

194-5 

113-1 

67-7 

24-2 

7-8 

6-3 

4-1 

194-0 

01 

0-1 

2-2 
3-7 

o-i 
ri 

0-5 
0-5 

85-9 

73-8 

27-5 

9-5 

5-6 

3-7 

196-1 

01 

86-8 

76-0 

25-9 

9-4 

5-6 

3-7 

195-0 

0-9    i     — 
2-2    1     — 

Widows  

Widowers   

Old  mai'ried  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15—65    .... 
Differences 

0-1 

1-6 

o-i 
ri 

453"o    4i7"5 

o'l 

35-8 

i 
402'o     402-4 

3-2         2-8 
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Table  V  Contd. — Proportions  of  Population  per  loo  Wii-es. 


Btthiiii 

Green. 

Step 

ney. 

Per  ICO 

Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  100 

Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  women 

60-9 

66-8 

24-3 

9-1 

5-3 

3-7 

197-4 

67-4 

69-9 

24-3 

10-3 

4-8 

3-1 

196-5 

02 

6-5 
31 

12 

OS 
0'6 

o» 

0-2 

62-0 

83-2 

251 

9-9 

4-9 

31 

198-4 

0-2 

67-3 

86-8 

23-4 

91 

4-4 

2-8 

199-0 

01 

5-3 
3-6 

0-6 

— 

Widows  

I'l 

"Widowers   

O'S 

Old  maiTied  nieu  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15—65    .... 

0-5 
0-3 

0'3 

367-5 

376-1 

10-8 

2-2 

386-8 

392'7 

9-5 

3G 

Poplar. 

lierniandsey. 

Per  100  Wives. 

Difference. 

Per  ICO 

Wives. 

Difference. 

1891. 

1  1901. 

1 

More. 

Less. 

1891. 

1901. 

More. 

Less. 

Single  women 

,,      men 

Widows  

53-7 

72-2 

21-5 

9-9 

5-2 

30 

197-2 

O-l 

62-8 

,    78-2 

i    22-6 

11-7 

5-3 

3-3 

196-6 

1     "" 

9-1 
6-0 
11 
1-8 
01 
0-3 

0-1 

0-6 

56-3 

72-4 

22-9 

9-7 

4-7 

3-1 

198-5 

02 

640 

76-6 

240 

10-5 

4-8 

3-4 

197-6 

01 

7-7 
4-2 
11 
0-8 
0-1 
0-3 

0-1 

— 

Widowers   

Old  married  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15—65    .... 
Differences 

0-9 

36Z-6 

380-5 

i8-(; 

0-6 

367-4 

380-8 

I +'3 

0-9 

Deptford  and  Greenwicli. 


W'oolvvith. 


1891.     1901. 


Single  women [    72-3 

,,      men 67-2 

Widows  23-2 


Widowers    

Old  married  men  .... 
,,           women 
Married,  15—65    .... 
DifTerences 


90 
6-3 
3-8 


76-3 

77-0 

20-9 

91 

5-5 

3-7 


195-8     196-4 
0-2        — 


377-4  1388-9 


Per  100  Wives.  Difference.  Per  100  Wives.  Difference 


More 


4-0 
9-8 


01 


0^6 
0-4 


H'7 


2-3 


0-8 
O-l 


3-2 


1891. 


57-3 

93-4 

20-0 

7-9 

5-5 

3-7 

198-5 

01 


1901. 


54-9 

91-6 

18-0 

8-1 

5-4 

33 

196-4 


377-7 


More. 


0-2 


Less. 


2-4 
1-8 
2-0 

O-l 
0-4 
2-1 
O-l 


8-9 
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The  figures  for  1901  in  separate  boroughs,  conjoined  above  for 
-purposes  of  comparison,  were: — 


Fulham. 

HKUinievsmith. 

Holl)oni. 

Finsljuiy. 

Single  women 

69-2 

58-3 

21-8 

6-8 

3-7 

2-5 

194-6 

88-5 

7G-0 

26-0 

7-8 

5-3 

3-3 

196-4 

01 

112-7 

127-3 

32-4 

131 

5-3 

2-9 

198-9 

01 

696 
80-6 

Widow? 

2G-3 

Widowers 

91 

Old  married  men 

„             women    .... 
Married,  15 — 65  

39 

2-4 

196-9 

03 

356-9 

403'2 

4927 

389-1 

Wiiiidsworth. 

Battersea. 

Deptford. 

Greenwich. 

Stoke 
Newington. 

111-6 

69-6 

23-8 

8-5 

5-7 

3-7 

195-7 

0-1 

67-4 

66-5 

19-7 

7-2 

4-2 

2-9 

195-4 

0-2 

72-9 

71-1 

19-9 

8-1 

5-1 

3-6 

195-7 

o-i 

80-7 

84-3 

22-3 

10-3 

6-0 

3-9 

197-2 

0-1 

122-5 

,,       men    

78-4 

.Widows 

26-9 

Widowers 

8-3 

Old  married  men 

6-8 

„            women    .... 
Married,  15 — 65  

51 

1950 

Differences    

418-7 

i>(>y^ 

376-3 

404-6 

4+3-0 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Secondary  Classes  {Males)  in 
1891  in  certain  Coiinties  {per  loo  "  Working  Males'"),  with  London 
f.gures  for  190]. 


London. 

1891 

(Registration  Counties). 

1891. 

1901.* 

Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Hertford. 

Lincoln. 

Conveyance,  &c. — 

Railways  

1-96 
7-31 

1-65 

7-64 

2-50 

5-39 

r  0-45 

\  2-44 

13-37 
8-38 
3-66 
1-05 
7-14 
2-52 
5-46 
2-80 
0-87 

1-81 
6-20 
015 
1-95 

12-45 
8-37 
3-49 
1-04 
6-02 
2-87 
4-90 
2-34 
0-86 

2-13 
5-13 
0-05 
1-48 

9-73 

7-20 
3-36 
1-43 
6-69 
209 
3-06 
1-39 
0-88 

2-13 

Roads    

3-08 

0-76 

|4-58 

11-05 
8-69 
5-21 
0-94 
7-59 
3-61 
4-67 
3-33 
1-35 

0-03 

Messages  

Retail  supply — 

Houses  and  furniture .... 

Food  and  lodging    

Dress  

4-44 

10-97 
7-94 
5-64 
1-01 
7-97 
4-23 
4-68 
2-93 
1-60 

1-38 

6-51 
6-02 
3-44 

Carri ages  

1-32 

Other  trades 

6-65 

Domestic  and  other  service 
Professions   

0-77 
2-58 

Grove  rnment 

102 

Indefinite 

0-74 

61-44 

60-31 

56-03 

52'45 

44- 6  z 

35'67 

*  There  are  some  small  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  occupations,  but 
not  such  as  to  invalidate  this  comparison,  with  the  exception  that  in  1891 
materials  were  not  available  for  transferring  to  the  commercial  class  the  large 
excess  of  hotel  keepers,  &c.,  and  railway  men  found  in  certain  borouglis.  This 
excess  being  restored  to  the  secondary  class,  raises  the  section  food  and  lodging 
to  8-96,  that  of  railway  carriage  to  2-67,  and  that  of  domestic  service  to  5-78, 
the  total  being  61.77,  as  against  61-44  P^i'  cent,  in  1891. 


Table  VII. — Numbers  of  Males  and  Females  Returned  under  Occupations 
in  each  of  the  Boroughs  in  1901,  v:ith  the  Numbers  of  Males  Aged  15  and 
Upwards  not  so  Returned. 


Males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males 

Fe- 

15 and 

15  and 

males 

Work- 

upwards 
not 

Work- 

Working. 

upwards 
not 

Work- 

ing. 

Work- 
ing. 

ing. 

Work- 
ing. 

ing. 

I. 

III  (b). 

London,  City  .... 

10,523 

609 

6,612 

Hammersmith .... 

34,351 

2,450 

16.328 

Holborn  

21,539 

1,661 

12,454 

Battcrsea  

52,313 

2,764  '  19,721 

Westminster  .... 

63,198 

5,005 

46,388 

Lambeth   

93,504 

6,693  i  42,226 

II 

Camberwcll  

76,894 

6,140 

34,435 

Southwark 

68,202 

3,083 

28,099 

Hackney    

65,379 

4,282 

35.227 

Finsbxiry     

St.  Pancras 

33,115 

1,166 

16,593 

Stoke  Newinglon 

15,274 

1,219 

8,614 

78,125 

4,578 

36,186 

Islington    

105,974 

6,613 

50,911 

Ill  (a). 

IV. 

St.  Marylebone 

40,704 

3,201 

33,008 

Shoreditch     

37,430 

2,091 

19,617 

Chelsea    

21,041 
45,035 

3,165 

16,033 
46,369 

39,364 
96,650 

1,836 
4,238 
3  204 

20  708 

Kensington 

Paddington 

Hamp.'stead 

5,261 

Stepncv      

40,446 

41,626 

3,446 

30,203 

Poplar    

53,615 

19,274 

20,775 

2,284 

19,974 

Bcrmondscy 

41,623 

1,936 

16,473 

Fulham   

39,985 
64,475 

2,678 

16  76S 

Deptford   

Greenwich     

34  006 

2,163 

2,289 

12  741 

Wandsworth  .... 

7,123 

34,377 

29,677 

10,729 

Lewishani   

35,043 

3,421 

18,901 

Woolwich 

40,529 

2,611   '    0,916 
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Table  VIII. — Proportions  of  Children  under  15  to  Wives  Aged  15 — 65 
in  1901,  and  ratios  of  Annual  Births  to  Wives  Aged  15 — 45  in  the 
preceding  Txoenty  Years  and  in  1900-01. 


1901. 

Cliildren 

0—15 

to  lOO 

Wives 
15—65. 


Bethnal  Greeu 

Stepney     

Bermondsey 

Poplar   

•Slioreditch    

Deptford     and"! 

Greenwich    ....  J 

Camberwell  

Southwark    

Woolwich 

Hnckney    

Wandsworth  and  1 

Battersea  ] 

F  u  1  h  a  m       a  n  d  1 

Hammersmith  J 

Lewisham 

Bolborn      and"! 

Finsbury   J 

Lambeth    

Ishngton    

St.  Pancras   

Chelsea 

Hampstead  

Xondon,  City    

Kensington  

Paddington  

St.  Marylebone 

Westminster     


Average i7i"i 


214-3 
2111 
206-5 
204-3 
196-1 

191-2 

188-5 
185-1 
181-6 
180-6 

176-5 

176-0 

175-1 

174-0 

169-0 
166-2 
163-8 
154-8 
154-4 
1530 
161-5 
1493 
146-9 
131-7 


To  100  Wives  Aged  15 — 45. 


Average  Total 
Births  Ten  Years. 


1881-90.  1891-1900 


310 
29-5 
29-5 
29-6 

28-8 

28-7 

27-9 
27-3 
27-0 
271 

27-4 

27-3 
26-3 

28-2 

27-7 
261 
25-5 
27-5 
241 
220 

23-8 

28-2 
22-3 


29-4 
30-6 
291 
28-5 
27-8 

25-7 

24-9 
26-2 
23-6 

24-8 

22-8 

241 
20-6 

27-4 

260 
23-4 
23-5 
23-0 
19-8 
18-7 
21-3 
22-0 
280 
19-4 


25'i 


Legitimate 
Births. 


Total  Births. 


1880-81.  1890-91.  1880-81.   1890-91.'  1900-01 


30-7 
29-3 
30-0 
29-5 

28-6 

28-8 

28-1 
26-9 

27-7 
28-3 


27-9 

27-2 

28-0 

27-2 
26-9 
25-4 
26-6 
25-3 
23-3 

•24-3 

24-7 
22-7 


zTi 


29-3 
29-4 

28-5 
28-1 
26-8 


31-3 
301 
30-6 
30-2 
29-7 


25-8  ;    29-8 


25-1 
25-4 
25-6 
24-8 

24-4 


29-0 
27-9 
28-5 
29-1 

28-4 


240       290 
23-1       27-9 


26-9 

25-3 
23-6 
23-0 
22-7 
21-7 
21-2 
21-5 
21-5 
23-5 
20-1 


28-7 

28-4 
27-9 
26-7 
28-1 
26-1 
23-8 

•  25-5 

28-8 
23-8 

-8-3 


29-8 
30-0 
29-0 
28-6 

27-7 


25-9 
26-1 
26-2 
25-7 


25-0 

24-1 

27-4 

26-6 
24-3 
24-1 
23-9 
22-2 
21-6 
22-6 
22-7 
280 
210 


i5'9 


28-3 
29-5 
27-3 
28-2 
27-2 


26-5  ,    24-4 


22-8 
25-2 
21-8 
233 


25-1       21-6 


22-5 

20-8 

27-1 

24-3 
21-7 
21-5 
20-6 
18-3 
16-4 
20-1 
20-3 
27-6 
17-4 

23-6 
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APPENDIX 


Concerning   Women  Aged  15  to  25   Years. 

It  occurred,  to  me  that  a  useful  inquiry  might  be  instituted,  in 
the  absence  of  local  statistics  as  to  birth-places,  into  the  occupations"- 
of  single  women  at  the  age  15  to  25  (which  is  greatly  influenced 
by  migrations)  in  each  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  The' 
females  counted  for  the  county  of  London  at  this  age  were  493,478 
in  number,  divided  thus  : — 


Single. 

Married  and  Widowed. 

Female  inhabitants   

419,662 

73,816 

Viz.— 
Domestic  servants  (not  inn),  in-door 
Teachers  

115,952 

7,219 

12,117 

7,672 

174,371 

588 
36 

Commercial  clerks  

46 

Drapers,  &c 

24 

Other  occupations 

7,929 

Total  employed 

317,33' 

8,6;; 

Not  returned  under  occupations 

102,331 

65,193 

We  have  the  number  of  persons  at  thi.s  age,  single  or  married", 
in  each  borough,  and  the  total  numbers  employed,  so  that  it  is- 
only  necessary  to  distribute  by  estimation  the  8,623  married  Avomen 
who  are  employed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  number 
of  unemployed  single  women  in  each  borough.  As  respects  the 
workers,  so  large  a  proportion  are  single  that  it  is  hardly  necessaiy 
in  a  table  of  absolute  i-atios  (in  proportion  say  to  100  married 
women  in  each  borough  aged  15  to  65)  to  distinguish  the  married. 

The  first  result  which  emerges,  rather  unexpectedly,  is  an 
immense  variation  in  the  proportions  of  single  women  unemployed, 
tlius : — 
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Per 
Cent. 
Unem- 
ployed. 

Woolwich 

Greenwicli    

Lewi  sham 

33-6 
33-4 
3-"i 

Wandsworth     .... 
Deptford  

Hammersmith  .... 
Fulliam 

29-7 

29'3 
29-2 
29-0 

Lambeth    

Stoke  Newington 
Battersea  

Per 

Cent. 
Uneni- 
plojed. 

Camberwell  1  28'7 

Hampstead  !  26'6 

Poplar  j  25-3 

Hackney    1  24.'o 

Islington   23'9 

Paddington  22*9 

St.  Pancras   i  22*7 

Kensington   1  22*4 

Chelsea 22*3 

Bermondsey 20'9 


Holborn    

Southwark    

St.  Marylcbone... 

Stepney 

City  of  London.. 
Westminster    ... 


Per 
Cent. 
Unem- 
ployed. 


19-9 

I9'3 
i8-o 

I7'7 
i6'9 

'5'7 


Finsbury  i4'8 

Bethnal  Green. 
Shoredilch    


ii-f 


The  relative  numbers  being  discordant,  I  have  calculated  tlit' 
absolute  ratios  of  the  unemployed  per  100  wives  aged  15  to  65, 
and  the  result  is  below  : — 


Women  Aged  15 — 25 
Unemployed. 

St.  Marylebone    .... 
Fulham 

Women  Ased  15 — 25 
Unemployed. 

Single. 

.Married 

and 
AVidowed. 

Single. 

Married 

and 
Widon-ed. 

Hampstead   

26-3 
21-3 
20-8 
19-6 
19-2 
17-5 
157 
15-4 
15-2 
15-1 
150 
14-8 
14-6 
14-6 
14-2 

6-0 
6-5 
6.8 
6-5 
6-9 
8-4 
8-2 
77 
4-0 
8-4 
7-3 
8-2 
9-9 
7-0 
8-2 

132 

12-8 

12-8 

12-2 

120 

11-9 

117 

10-9 

97 

87 

8-2 

70 

5-8 

5-6 

8-1 

8-5 

7-9 

Stoke  Newington.... 

6-9 

8-4 

Holborn    

86 

Poplar   

96 

St.  Pancras   

89 

City  of  London    .... 

Deptford  

Camberwell  

Lambeth    

Woolwich 

Bermondsev 

92 

Stepney 

Southwark    

Finsbnry  

Betlinal  Green 

Shoreditch    

120 

100 

9-6 

10-4 

Chelsea 

10-2 

Hackney    

It  will  be  observed  that  the  five  highest  boroughs  in  this  table 
are  residential,  with  low  proportions  of  young  wives;  the  six 
loAvest  are  industrial,  with  high  proportions  of  young  wives. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  table  showing  how  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed single  women  aged  15 — 25  lived  in  tenements  of  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  how  many  of  these  were  living  with  married  women 
The  results  would  I  fancy  be  striking,  and  the  contrasts  remark- 
able as  between  one  borough  and  another. 

I  venture  to  assume  that  the  following  boroughs  (with  Bethnal 
Green  and  Shoreditch)  are  the  most  industrial  and  poorest,  and 
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that  in  them  Bot  much  more  than  six  single  women  of  the  age  of 
15 — 25  can  fairly  be  expected  to  be  counted  as  adjuncts  (unem- 
ployed) of  families.  If  so,  there  will  be  surplus  idle  women,  not 
so  accounted  for,  as  follows  : — 


Per  cent. 

In  Poplar   5'7,  or  1,645  persons 

,,  Bermondsey     3"7    „       823       „ 
„  Stepney V]    „    1,336       „ 


Per  cent. 
In  Soutliwark    ....    z'z,  or  805  persons 


,,  Finsbury 


ro    „    175       „ 


If  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  remaining  boroughs 
might  each  be  expected  to  show  a  proportion  of  idle  unmarried 
women  bearing  some  relation  to  the  number  of  families  in  fair 
circumstances,  we  may  find  it  useful  to  bring  the  following  data, 
as  to  the  proportion  of  female  servants  aged  15 — 25  to  a  hundred 
wives  aged  15 — 65,  into  comparison  with  the  figures  in  the  last 
table  :— 


Hampstead  

Kensington    

Westminster 

St.  Marylebone     ... 

Chelsea 

Paddington  

Lewisham 

City  of  London    ... 

Wandsworth     

Stoke  Newington ... 
Q-reenwich     


Women  Aged  15 — 25. 

Domestic 

Unoccupied 

Servants. 

(Single). 

54-9 

26-3 

46-6 

19-2 

33-9 

12-2 

31-2 

13-2 

30-8 

14-6 

29-3 

15-4 

27-0 

21-3 

25-3 

15-2 

24-1 

20-8 

21-8 

19-6 

17-3 

17-5 

Hammersmith 

Hackney    

Lambeth    

Holborn     

Fulham  

Deptford  

St.  Pancras    ... 
Camberwell  ... 

Islington    

Woolwich 

Battersea  


Women  Aged  15 — 25. 


Domestic 
Servants. 


13-5 
13-2 
13-2 
12-2 
121 
11-6 
10-9 
10-8 
10-7 
9-8 
8-9 


Unoccupied 

(Single). 


15-7 
14-2 
14-8 
11-9 
12-8 
15-1 
10-9 
150 
120 
14-6 
12-8 


In  the  seven  other  boroughs  the  ratio  of  domestic  servants 
ranged  from  57  down  to  3*5  only,  per  hundred  wives. 

I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  following  boroughs  show 
excessive  numbers  of  idle  young  women,  on  the  theory  that  the 
number  of  such  women  ought  not  to  be  more  than  nine-tenths  that 
of  female  domestic  servants  (not  inn  servants)  of  the  same  age  :  — 


Per  cent. 

Greenwich. 

2-0,  or     317 

persons 

Hammersm 

ith 

3-5    ..       «94 

,, 

Hackney     . 

2-3    „       852 

,, 

Lambeth    . 

29    „    1,532 

,, 

Holborn 

0-9    „         84 

,, 

Fulham 

ro   „      486 

» 

Per  cent. 

Deptford    

...     4"7,  or     924  persons 

St.  Pancras    . 

..     ro    „       407       „ 

Camberwell   . 

•■     5-3    >,    2,352       „ 

Islington    

...     2-4    „    1,413       „ 

Woolwich 

..     5-8    „    1,215       „ 

Batterisea  

..     4-8    „    1,490       „ 
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If  we  deduct  the  numbers  just  recited  from  the  totals  of 
unoccupied  single  women,  we  arrive  at  the  following  ratios  in  lieu 
of  those  shown  in  the  first  table  above.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
these  are  ratios  calculated  on  the  numbers  of  single  women  aged 
15—25. 


Lewisham   

Wandsworth    .... 

Greenwich     

Stoke  Newington 

Hampstead  

Fulhani 

Hammersmith  ... 

Lambeth 

Woolwich 

Paddington  


Per 

Cent. 
Unem- 
ployed 
Remain- 


33-6 
33"4 
3i"o 

29-2 
26-6 

25'2 

24-1 

^ys 

zyz 
22-9 


Per 

Cent. 
Unem- 
ployed 
Remain- 


Kensington    I  22"4 

Chelsea I  22"3 

I 

Deptford   '  22*2 

St.  Pancras  20'6 

Hackney    20"  i 

Islington 19"  i 

Camberwell  i8'6 

Holboru     i8"4 

Battersea  i8'i 

St.  Marylebone....  iS'o 


City  of  London 

Westminster 

South  wark    

Poplar   

Bermondsey 

Finsbury   

Stepney 

Shoreditch    

Bethnal  Green.. 


Per 

Cent. 
Unem- 
ployed 
Remain- 
ing. 


i6'9 
142 

lyo 
12-9 

12-6 
12*2 

"•5 


Of  course  this  table  is  hazardous,  but  I  submit  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable one.  It  represents  the  probable  numbers  of  respectable 
young  women  living  with  their  relatives. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show  how  the  women  aged  15 — 25  were 
employed,  and  for  that  purpose  I  will  rank  them  in  the  order  of 
the  i-atio  of  their  total  number  (employed  and  unemployed)  to  that 
of  wives  aged  15 — 65.  The  object  of  the  table  being  to  show  which 
are  the  occupations  which  attract  immigrants  of  this  sex  and  age, 
there  is  here  no  need  to  discriminate  between  primary  and  second- 
ary occupations. 
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In  explanation  of  the  considerable  numbers  of  persons  employed 
in  "  other  occupations  "  in  certain  boroughs,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  following  proportions  -were  emploj^ed  in  the  manner  shown : — 


'':} 


hotels,  lodging,  eating  houses) 
Professional        persons        (except  1 

teachers  and  nurses) j 

Sick  nurses  and  invalid  attendants.... 


Proportions  per  loo  Wives  in 


London,  City. 


6-9 

0-4 
1-6 


Holborii. 


61 

2-2 
0-9 


Westminster. 


5-2 

1-1 
0-4 


Miscellaneous  metal  trades 

Working  in  skins,  hair,  and ") 

feathers j 

Working  in  wood,  furniture,  &c. 
Envelope,   stationery  manu-  "1 

facture  J 

Textile  manufacture  (mixed  \ 

or  undefined  materials)  ....  j 


Proportions  per  loo  Wives  in 


Betlinal 
Green. 


0-3 
2-9 
31 
1-2 

1-7 


Shoreditcli, 


0-6 
2-6 
20 
1-4 

1-3 


Finsbury. 


0-7 
2-4 
10 
1-5 

11 


Bermond- 
sey. 


2-4 
1-7 
0-5 
0-9 

0-4 


Soutliwark 


0-6 
0-9 
0-5 
1-2 

0-4 


I  must  admit  that  the  table  of  occupations  surprises  me.  I 
was  prepared  to  find  many  barmaids  (classed  under  workers,  dealers 
in  food,  drink,  &c.)  and  hotel  servants  in  the  City  of  London  and 
in  Holborn,  but  I  did  not  suppose  this  was  practically  the  only 
exception  to  the  rule  that  ordinary  domestic  service  is  the  chief 
attraction,  almost  the  only  one  for  immigrants.  I  expected  to  find 
larger  numbers  in  the  drapers'  and  mercers'  shops.  To  be  sure 
there  are  the  dressmakers'  workrooms  in  St.  Marylebone,  West- 
minster, and  other  places  which  attract  immigrants,  but  there  are 
still  higher  ratios  of  dressmakers  in  boroughs  which  are  doing  the 
reverse. 

Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  beyond  doubt  there  has  been  an 
important  total  of  female  migration  from  such  boroughs  as  Stepney,. 
Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  Poplar,  Bei-mondsey,  and  Soiithwark,'* 
but  not  from  Woolwich.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  have  been 
some  immigration  into  Woolwich  on  balance,  and  as  we  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  foreign  population  which  has  settled  in  Stepney,  it 
follows  that  we  must  add  the  amount  of  such  foreign  immigration  to 
the  net  loss  of  inhabitants  in  that  borough,  if  we  would  arrive  at  its 


•*  Finsbury  might  present  like  characteristics,  but  this  borough  does  not 
correspond  with  a  registration  district  or  districts,  hence  its  progress  cannot  so 
well  be  followed. 
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actual  loss  of  native  inhabitants.  This  loss  might  amount  amongst 
females  at  age  15 — 25,  to  from  lo  to  25  per  cent,  of  those  -who 
would  have  survived  supposing  no  migrations  had  taken  place  in 
the  six  boroughs  just  named.  We  may  conclude  then  that  below 
the  first  twelve  places  shown  in  the  table  immigration  has  in  most 
cases  been  more  than  balanced  by  outward  migrations,  even  at  age 
15 — 25,  which  is  emphatically  the  age  of  immigration.  At  other 
ages  we  know  London  City,  Westminster,  St.  Maryleboue, 
Chelsea,  and  Hoi  born  have  lost  heavily.  The  facts  as  to  Woolwich 
and  Fulham  seem  to  demand  special  study,  as  these  places  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  without  obvious  reason.  Both  boroughs 
are  still  attracting  population,  and  in  both  the  high  proportion 
of  married  women  rather  tends  to  dwarf  the  relative  number  of 
single  women,  and  really  accounts  for  their  ranking  low. 

I  think  the  following  figures  are  not   far  from  the  truth  as  to 
migration  in  1891-1901  :— 


Females. 
Ap;e 

Counted  in  1891. 

Of  whom 

there  probably 

Survived  in  1901. 

Counted  ill  1901. 

Net  Immigration 
in  Ten  Years. 

Woolwich. 

Fulham. 

Woolwich. 

Fulham. 

Woolwich. 

Fulham. 

Woolwich. 

Fulham. 

15—20.... 
20—25.... 
25—30.. 
30—35... 
35—40.... 
40     45.... 

6,091 
5,303 
4,600 
4,685 
4,557 
3,833 

5,749 
4,736 
4,113 
4,679 

4,795 
4,181 

5,878 
5,091 
4,370 
4,399 
4,223 
3,473 

5,549 
4,546 
3,907 
4,394 
4,445 
3,788 

5,677 
5,891 
5,793 
5,135 
4,370 
3,565 

6,246 
6,915 
7,200 
6,615 
5,388 
4,442 

201* 

800 

1,423 

736 

147 

92 

697 

2,369 

3,293 

2,221 

943 

654 

*  Emigration. 


These  figures  are  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  because  of  the 
uncertainty  we  are  in  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  ages,^* 
but  may  be  accepted  as  showing  that  many  of  the  female  inhabitants 
counted  in  1901  bad  immigrated  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
If  the  ages  of  immigrants  were  before  us  we  could  form  a  better 
opinion,  and  a  quinquennial  census  of  ages  would  immensely  assist 
us  in  detecting  the  effect  of  mis-statements. 


"  Tlie  number  of  domestic  servants  at  this  age,  15 — 25,  in  Fulliam  (3,091) 
compares  with  3,066  immigrants  shown  above;  but  as  tliere  are  2,055  servants  in 
Woolwich,  if  tliese  are  all  or  nearly  all  immigrants,  there  must  have  been  an 
exodus  of  girls  born  in  Woolwich. 
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Discussion  on  Mk.  Welton's  Paper. 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Rew  was  sure  everyone  would  be  struck  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  the  author  had  put  into  the  paper, 
and  the  thorough  way  he  had  examined  the  problems  with  which 
ho  dealt.  He  was  not  in  any  way  prepared  to  discuss  the  paper, 
but  he  might  venture  to  suggest  that  there  might  be  some  risk  in 
assuming  without  considerable  qualification  that  the  characteristics 
of  particular  parts  of  London  were  indicated  by  the  occupations  of 
the  persons  who  were  returned  as  residing  therein.  Southwark, 
for  example,  was  returned  as  having  the  largest  number  of  printers 
and  lithographers,  but  he  should  think  that  Southwark  could 
hardly  be  taken  as  representing  the  principal  location  of  the 
printing  trade  in  London.  He  believed  the  printing  industry  was 
carried  on  north  of  the  Thames  to  a  still  greater  extent,  though  no 
doubt  people  employed  on  this  side  of  the  river  lived  on  the  other 
side.  The  same  consideration  might  apply  to  other  trades  in 
London,  where  people  probably  lived  away  from  their  places  of 
occupation  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  did  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  might  possibly  therefore  be  somewhat  mis- 
leading to  try  to  locate  too  definitely  from  these  figures  particular 
industries  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A.,  asked  if  the  terms  "  primary  "  and 
"  secondary  "  occupations  were  not  somewhat  misleading.  He  did 
not  find  any  definition  of  the  expression  in  the  paper,  but  he 
concluded  it  had  no  refei'ence  to  the  relative  positions  of  employer 
and  employed. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  suggested  perhaps  the  terms  "  productive " 
and  "  non-productive  "  would  better  express  the  author's  meaning 
than  those  of  primary  and  secondary. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook)  observed  that  Mr.  Welton's 
studies  of  the  phenomena  of  the  census  now  went  back  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  He  had  rendered  public  service  by 
the  analyses  he  had  given  of  successive  census  returns,  and  also  by 
the  ingenious  forms  of  comparison  he  had  devised  in  order  to  get 
at  the  facts  which  he  had  marshalled  with  so  much  labour  and 
skill  in  this  paper.  Taking,  for  instance,  a  community  of  lOO  male 
workers,  he  gave  in  a  compendious  and  interesting  form  figures 
which  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  much  more  clear  idea  than  could 
be  conveyed  by  any  long  columns  of  aggregate  numbers.  In  like 
manner  the  ingenious  and  suggestive  arrangement  of  taking  the 
married  women  between  15  and  65  as  the  unit,  brought  out  with 
great  force  some  curious  and  interesting  circumstances.  He  (the 
speaker)  confessed  it  surprised  him  to  find  that,  taking  the  married 
women  between  those  ages,  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
married  woman  was  something  under  two.  He  should  have  thought, 
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prima,  facie,  it  would  have  been  more.  The  paper  also  showed — what 
was  perhaps  not  so  deplorable  from  every  point  of  view — that  the 
ratio  was  decreasing  rather  than  increasing.  That  opened  up  a 
number  of  social  questions  which  he  would  leave  to  be  developed 
further  by  those  who  were  disposed  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the 
future.  Another  point  of  considerable  interest  was  the  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women.  That  was  a  subject 
into  which  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  with  which 
he  himself  was  concerned,  was  making  some  inquiry.  He  might 
say  that  the  details  which  Mr.  Welton  had  collected  would  be 
useful  to  that  committee,  especially  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  supplement  them  by  similar  particulars  relating  to  previous 
censuses.  If  such  particulars  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Welton's 
possession,  he  would,  he  was  sure,  be  rendering  great  service  to 
that  committee  if  he  would  allow  them  the  use  of  his  collections. 
He  presumed  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Welton's  paper  had  not  given 
rise  to  any  more  active  discussion  on  this  occasion  was  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  subject  had  been  dealt  with  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  that  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  much  criticism.  It 
was  moreover  a  subject  which  requii-ed  careful  study  before  anyone 
could  possibly  pretend  to  be  ready  to  discuss  it.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Welton  for 
his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Welton  in  reply  observed  that  he  believed  Mr.  Rew's 
point  was  a  good  one ;  but  one  of  his  objects  in  writing  this  paper 
had  been  rather  to  challenge  all  that  and  to  induce  people  who 
lived  in  the  various  localities  to  point  out  the  corrections  required. 
One  could  only  make  a  beginning  in  a  matter  of  this  description. 
He  had  in  various  parts  of  the  paper  pointed  to  the  fact  that  plenty 
of  })eople  w'orked  in  one  part  and  lived  in  another.  As  regards 
Mr.  Bailey's  question,  he  had  thoroughly  threshed  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary  occupations  in  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  The  terra 
"  primary  "  occupations  related  to  such  occupations  as  agriculture 
and  mining,  to  everything  in  fact  that  developed  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil  or  of  the  situation;  while  the  "  secondaries " 
wei*e  the  butchers,  bakers,  doctors,  and  all  those  people  who  were 
simply  there  because  they  were  wanted  by  the  community,  and 
not  because  there  was  a  special  field  for  them  in  that  particular 
place.  Mr.  Shaw,  he  thought,  was  wrong  in  suggesting  that  he 
said  that  "  secondaries  "  were  not  productive.  Some  of  them  were 
very  useful  indeed  and,  after  all,  what  was  production  ?  Every- 
thing that  produced  comfort  was  good  and  was  production.  He 
would  refer  Mr.  Brabrook  and  others  who  were  iutei-ested  in  the 
point,  to  a  paper  which  he  had  contributed  some  few  yeai-s  ago  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  There  the 
occupations  existing  in  the  years  1851  and  1891  were  compared 
with  a  view  to  showing  what  occupations  had  arisen  in  that  period, 
what  occupations  had  died  out,  and  what  changes  had  occurred. 
The  whole  were  marshalled  in  categories  of  that  kind,  and  female 
occupations  were  dealt  with  with  great  particularity. 
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I.—Wool  Prices  in  Great  Britain,  1883-1901. 
By  R.  J.  Thompson. 

Wool,  in  common  with  most  other  articles  of  agricultura 
produce,  has  undergone  in  recent  yeai's  a  considerable  depreciation 
in  price,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  commodity  in  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  some  account  of  the  fluctuations 
which  have  been  recorded  in  the  value  of  the  principal  descriptions 
may  not  be  without  interest.  A  comparison  such  as  is  here 
suggested  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  of  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  British  varieties  have  suffered  as  compared  with  those 
grades  which  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  wool  consumed  in 
this  country. 

As  the  price  of  each  kind  primarily  depends  on  certain  natura 
characteristics,  which  differentiate  it  from  other  kinds,  the  most 
exact  method  of  measuring  the  changes  will  perhaps  be  to  express 
the  annual  average  price  as  a  ratio  or  percentage  of  the  value  in 
certain  selected  j^ears.  The  mean  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
three  years  1883-85  has  therefore  been  chosen  as  a  convenient 
starting  point  and  basis  of  comparison.  At  that  period  wool  and 
commodities  generally  had  fallen  very  considerably  from  the  level 
of  the  sixties,  and  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  with  which 
subsequent  years  may  fairly  be  compared.  The  variations  from 
this  standard  can  easily  be  seen,  and  the  relative  depreciation  of 
each  class  accurately  measured. 

The  descriptions  of  wool  on  the  market,  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics,  are  very  numerous,  but  1  have  endeavoured 
to  make  a  selection  which  should  be  typical  of  the  two  great 
classes,  viz.,  merino  and  cross-bred,  and  have  also  included  the 
principal  home-grown  kinds.  The  price  of  merino  wool  is 
illustrated  by  four  varieties,  viz..  Port  Philip,  average  fleece ; 
Port  Philip  grease,  good  average ;  Adelaide,  avei'age  grease ;  and 
Cape  Eastern.  For  cross-bred,  two  sorts  of  Australian,  medium 
and  coarse,  have  been  taken,  and  with  these  English  half-bred  and 
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Down  wool  are  contrasted.  Lustre  wool  is  represented  by  Lincoln 
and  Leicester ;  and,  in  addition,  the  produce  of  the  Cheviot  and 
Blackfaced  breeds  of  sheep,  though  not  of  great  commercial 
importance,  is  included,  as  being  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
country. 

The  first  place  must  be  given  to  merino,  the  finest  stapled  and 
most  valuable  class  of  wool,  tind  also  that  which  is  most  widely 
produced.  It  comprises  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  flocks  of  Austi'alasia,  the  Cape,  and  the  River  Plate ;  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  period  under  review  it  was  almost  the  only 
sort  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  those 
countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  prices, 
quoted  by  the  Bfadford  Observer,  of  the  varieties  named  above  : — 


Table  1 

— Price 

of  Merino  Wool. 

Annual  Average  Price 

3er  lb. 

Percentage  of  Price 

in  1883-85. 

Port 
Philip 

Port 
Philip 

Adelaide, 

Cape, 

Port 

Philip 

Fleece, 

Average. 

Port 
Philip 

Adelaide, 

Cape, 

Mean 

of 

Fleece, 
Average. 

Grease, 

Good 

Average. 

Average 
Grease. 

Eastern, 
Average. 

Grease, 

Good 

Average. 

Average 
Grease. 

Eastern, 
Average. 

these 
Four 
kinds. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1883 

19 

12^ 

Sh 

Hi 

106 

108 

109 

110 

io8 

'84 

18i 

m 

8i 

lOf 

102 

103 

104 

102 

103 

'85 

16^ 

10 

61 

9 

92 

89 

87 

88 

89 

'86 

15^ 

9J 

6i 

8f 

86 

87 

87 

86 

86 

'87 

151 

10^ 

7 

9 

88 

90 

90 

88 

89 

'88 

151 

lOi 

7 

8f 

88 

91 

90 

84 

88 

'89 

17i 

Hi 

8i 

101 

96 

103 

106 

99 

lOI 

1890 

16 

10£ 

7i 

94 

89 

96 

96 

93 

94 

'91 

14J 

10 

61 

8f 

82 

89 

88 

86 

86 

'92 

13 

81 

6 

7f 

73 

78 

77 

76 

76 

'93 

121 

81 

6 

71 

71 

77 

77 

76 

75 

'94 

111 

8 

51 

71 

66 

71 

69 

72 

69 

'95 

12 

8i 

51 

7 

67 

75 

72 

69 

71 

'96 

13 

9f 

6t 

7i 

73 

83 

82 

73 

78 

'97 

12^ 

9i 

6 

7i 

68 

82 

77 

70 

74 

'98 

13i 

9f 

61 

8i 

74 

87 

85 

80 

81 

'99 

17i 

12i 

H 

11 

96 

109 

109 

108 

106 

1900 

151 

Hi 

n 

91 

88 

103 

101 

95 

97 

'01 

13 

9i 

6f 

7 

73 

85 

82 

69 

77 

Buenos  Ayres  wool  is  another  variety  of  merino  to  which 
prominence  might  be  given,  but  it  has  not  been  much  imported 
into  this  country,  most  of  it  going  to  the  Continent.  All  these 
prices  followed  practically  the  same  course,  and  their  fluctuations 
are  shown  in  the  diagram  by  a  curve  which  represents  the  general 
percentage  or  index-number  of  these  four  wools  together.  From 
1883  to  1886  there  was  a  fall,  then  a  rise  to  1889,  follow^ed  by  a 
serious  and  long-continued  period  of  depression  which  lasted  until 
1899.      One  of    the  causes  which   probably  contributed   to    this 
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Diagram  showing  the  Average  Price  from  1883-1901  of  yferino,  Cross 
and  Lincoln  Wool. 

100  =  average  price  in  1883-85. 
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decline  was  the  rapid  increase  between  1883  and  1893-94  in  the 
flocks  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape.  The  numbers  in 
these  colonies  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on 
ofiicial  figures,  supplemented  by  estimates  for  those  years  in  which 
one  or  other  of  the  Australian  colonies  failed  to  record  their 
stock  : — 

Table  2. 


Number  of  Sheep  in 

Year. 

Number  of  Sheep  in 

Year. 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Cape 

Colony 

and  jN'atal. 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Cape 

Colony 

and  Natal. 

1883-85 

'86-88 
'89-91 

Millions. 

66-3 
76-9 
96-7 

Millions. 
14-0 
16-6 
16-5 

Millions. 

13-7 
15-4 

1892-94... 
'95-97.... 
'98-1900 

Millions. 

101-2 
88-3 
74-3 

Millions. 
19-4 
195 
19-5 

Millions. 

17-2 
15-5 
13-2 

The  flocks  in  Australia  increased  from  66  millions  in  1883-85 
to  loi  millions  in  1892-94,  or  by  about  50  per  cent.  In  1895, 
however,  the  numbers  began  to  be  affected  by  the  drought,  and 
since  that  date  the  depletion  has  been  very  great,  until  in  1900 
the  total  had  receded  to  the  level  recorded  in  1883.  The  figures 
for  the  Cape  have  also  fallen,  but  no  decline  has  occurred  in  the 
case  of  N'ew  Zealand,  though  the  total  has  been  nearly  stationary 
since  1892-94.  The  exports,  which  expanded  very  greatly  up  to 
1895,  naturally  began  to  diminish ;    but  apart  from  the  variation 
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in  the  size  of  the  Colonial  flocks,  there  was  an  important  change 
goino-  on  in  the  sheep-breeding  industry  dui-ing  this  period 
which  greatly  aiSected  the  price  of  merino.  This  was  the  partial 
substitution  of  cross-bred  for  fine  wooL  The  low  prices  current 
after  1889  had  led  flock  owners,  both  in  Australasia  and  in 
Argentina,  to  seek  for  some  means  of  making  the  industry 
more  profitable.  The  expoi-t  of  frozen  or  chilled  meat,  owing  to 
improved  arrangements  for  transit,  afforded  a  more  advantageous 
means  of  disposing  of  the  carcase  than  the  old  method  of  boiling 
down,  but  the  mutton  from  the  small  merino  sheep  was  found 
unsuitable  for  the  English  market.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  practice  of  cross-breeding  with  some  of  the  larger 
English  varieties,  sach  as  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Romney  Marsh, 
Shropshire,  &c.,  was  largely  resorted  to,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevailed  is  indicated  in  the  following  estimate  by 
Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze,  and  Co.  of  the  proportions  of 
merino  and  cross-bred  clean  wool  imported  into  Europe  and  North 
America  from  the  Colonies  and  the  River  Plate  during  the  years 
1889-1901  :— 

Table  3. — Imports  of  Clean  Wool  into  Europe  and  North  America 
from  the  Colonies  and  the  River  Plate. 


Imports. 

Proportion  of 

!         Merino. 

Crosa-lired. 

Tutal. 

Merino. 

Cross-Bred. 

Millions  ot  11)3. 

Millions  ol'llis. 

Millions  of  lbs. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1889 

35.5 

74 

4-9 

83-8 

16-2 

'91 

380 

82 

46  Z 

82-3 

17-7 

'93 

382 

115 

49  7 

76-9 

231 

'95 

396 

184 

i;8o 

683 

31-7 

'96 

374 

198 

57i 

65-4 

34-6 

'97 

3.54 

232 

1^86 

60-4 

39-6 

'98 

339 

240 

579 

58-5 

41o 

'99 

315 

266 

cSi 

54-2 

45-8 

1900 

248 

255 

5°i 

49-3 

50-7 

'01 

308 

285 

593 

51-9 

48-1 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  receipts  from  South 
America  was  probably  even  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of 
Australasia,  for  it  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority  that  whereas 
they  were  at  one  time  entirely  merino,  the  proportion  of  this  cla.ss 
in  the  native  exports  of  Argentina  in  1001  was  barely  25  per  cent., 
and  in  those  of  Uruguay  about  80  per  cent.,  which  it  is  stated 
makes  the  oi'dinary  composition  of  the  River  Plate  clip  about 
33  ^^  35  P^''  cent,  merino. 

The  production  of  fine  wool  may  be  said  generally  to  have 
largely  increased  up  to  about  1894-95,  since  when  it  has  been 
limited  both  by  the  reduction  in  the  flocks  and  the  extension  of 
cross-breeding.  Comparing  the  merino  production  in  Table  3 
with  the  general  index-number  shown  in  Table  1,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  rise  in  the  supply  and  the  fall  in 
price  were  intimately  connected.     The  increase  from  355   million 
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lbs.,  which  was  itself  probably  much  above  the  total  of  the  years 
preceding  1889,  to  396  million  lbs.  in  1895,  was  accompanied,  it 
will  be  seen,  by  a  fall  in  the  percentage  price  from,  say,  94  on  the 
three  years  1888-90,  to  about  70  in  1894-95.  A.fter  this  date,  with 
the  limitation  in  the  quantity  available,  there  was  an  improvement, 
which  in  1898  brought  the  index-number  up  to  81.  In  the 
following  year  the  decline  from  the  level  of  1895  amounted  to 
80  million  lbs.,  and  at  this  point  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the 
shortage  began  to  be  felt.  From  March,  1899,  till  the  end  of  the 
year  prices  advanced  very  rapidly.  Port  Philip  superfine  greasy, 
which  stood  at  is.  in  January,  fetched  is.  ^^d.  a  pound  in 
December,  while  as  much  as  2s.  g^d.  a  pound  was  recorded,  for 
extra  quality  scoured,  the  increase  daring  the  year  being  on  the 
whole  about  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  rise,  however,  was  not 
maintained,  though  the  annual  prices  only  averaged  about  8|  per 
cent,  less  in  1900.  In  1901  the  heavy  fall  which  really  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  1900  becomes  apparent  in  the  yearly  figures, 
and  the  period  we  are  considering  closed  with  prices  about  23  per 
cent,  below  the  standard  of  1883-85.  The  precise  cause  of  this 
decline  is  not  altogether  obvious,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
a  suggestion  made  in  the  Bradford  Observer  affords  what  is 
probably  the  true  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  high  values  caused 
the  trade  to  employ  the  coarser  cross-bred  wools  in  place  of  the 
more  expensive  variety ;  for  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  the 
shortage  was  solely  confined  to  merino,  and  did  not  extend  to 
wool  generally.  The  falling  off  in  the  supply  in  1900  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  a  disinclination  to  buy  at  inflated  prices,  and  to 
an  appai^ent  absence  of  demand.  If  this  solution  is  correct,  the 
record  forms  a  rather  interesting  object  lesson  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  any  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  a  raw  material  or 
its  manufactured  product.  In  this  case,  although  the  supply  was 
undoubtedly  limited,  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
immediately  increased  to  meet  the  demand,  the  employment  of 
coarser  wools  in  the  place  of  fine  merino  quickly  reduced  prices  to 
a  level  actually  below  that  of  the  previous  three  years. 

We  now  come  to  the  Coloninl  and  River  Plate  cross-bred 
wools.  It  is  the  importation  of  this  grade  which  has  a  specially 
depressing  effect  on  English  prices,  for  it  is  stated  that  among  the 
enormous  quantities  received  almost  every  kind  is  to  he  found, 
except  pure  lustre  and  long  coarse  Cotsvvold  wools.  Moreover,  tlie 
supply  has  rapidly  increased,  as  we  have  already  seen,  growers 
having  found  that  by  crossing  their  merino  stock  with  English 
breeds,  a  fleece  is  pi-oduced  which  weighs  more  than  the  merino, 
though  fetching  less  money  per  pound,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
marketable  mutton  carcase,  whereas  the  pure  fine  wool  sheep  is 
worth  next  to  nothing  for  meat  This  point  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  sheep  farmer,  instead  of  being 
solely  a  wool  grower,  is  devoting  his  attention  also  to  meat 
production.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  Colonial 
cross-bred  flocks,  which  are  the  offspring  or  descendants  oi'  pure- 
bred animals  exported  from  this  country,  have  been  improved 
fi'om  the  point  of  view  of  wool  production  by  an  admixture  of 
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merino  blood,  and  this  makes  their  wool  a  very  severe  competitor 
to  the  home-grown  article. 

I  have  taken  the  price  of  medium  and  coarse  cross-bred  recorded 
by  Messrs.  Helrauth,  Schwartze,  and  Co.,  as  typical  of  these  Colonial 
wools,  and  the  price  of  half-bred  and  Southdown  wools  quoted  by 
the  Eccmomist  as  illustrating  the  course  of  English  prices.  Down 
wool,  it  may  be  observed,  is  said  to  form  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  domestic  clip.  Compared  with  fine  Colonial  produce  it 
lacks  felting  quality,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  employed  for  hosiery 
and  flannels.  Fine  and  good  medium  cross-breds  are  its  principal 
competitors,  and  it  has  consequently  been  included  in  this  group. 
The  average  annual  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  4. — Price  of  Cross-Bi-ecl,  Half-Bred,  and  Souihclown  Wool. 


Averag 

e  Annual  Price  per  lb. 

Percentage  of  Price  in 

1883-85. 

Year. 

Austriilian 

Cross- 

Breil, 

Average 

Mediuiii 

Grease. 

Australian 

Cross- 

Bred, 

Average 

Coarse. 

English 
Half- 
Bred. 

South, 
down. 

Australian 
Cross- 
Bied, 
Average 
Medium 
Grease. 

Australian 

Cross- 

Bred, 

Average 

Coarse. 

English 
Half- 
Bred. 

South- 
down. 

Mean 

of 
these 
Four 
kinds. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1883 

H 

81 

91 

121 

94 

99 

105 

108 

lOZ 

'84 

% 

8f 

9i 

111 

102 

101 

98 

99 

lOO 

'85 

9§ 

81 

9^ 

101 

104 

100 

97 

93 

98 

'86 

9i 

9 

10^ 

11 

102 

103 

107 

96 

lOi 

'87 

91 

81 

101 

IH 

106 

101 

113 

100 

105 

'88 

9i 

8i 

10 

101 

102 

97 

106 

94 

100 

'89 

10^ 

9i^ 

101 

lit 

111 

107 

113 

99 

107 

'90 

10| 

8ii 

lU 

12 

109 

]01 

118 

105 

io8 

'91 

IOtV 

9 

101 

111 

108 

103 

110 

103 

106 

'92 

9tV 

81 

10 

lU 

97 

99 

106 

100 

101 

'93 

9^ 

m 

91 

lU 

103 

101 

105 

98 

102 

'94 

8if 

8^ 

lOi 

101 

96 

97 

107 

95 

99 

'95 

9 

8f 

10  »^ 

10^ 

97 

101 

107 

93 

100 

'96 

n 

9 

10 

lOi 

98 

103 

106 

89 

99 

'97 

^ 

8^ 

9i 

91 

93 

97 

98 

84 

93 

'98 

n 

7 

8i 

9 

80 

80 

88 

78 

81 

'99 

8i 

7 

7i 

9t 

91 

80 

81 

82 

83 

1900 

8f 

7 

71 

10 

90 

80 

82 

87 

8<; 

'01 

H 

5i 

7t 

8i 

63 

60 

78 

72 

68 

The  price  of  these  four  wools  has  been  combined  to  form  an 
index-number  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the 
price  of  cross-bred  Colonial  wool  and  those  British  grades  which 
can  be  classed  with  it.  This  index-number  is  shown  on  the 
diagram,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  presents  some  very  different 
characteristics  to  the  merino  curve.  The  estimate  of  the  imports 
of  cross-bred  wool  given  in  Table  3,  to  which  reference  may  again 
be  made,  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  here,  not  with  a  diminishing, 
but  with  a  constantly  increasing  supply.  In  1889  the  receipts  of 
clean  cross-bred  wool  from  the  Colonies  and  the  River  Plate  in 
Europe  and  North  America  were  estimated  at  74  million  lbs.  In 
1893  they  had  risen  to  about  1 15  millions,  iu  1896  to  198  millions, 
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and  in  1901  to  285  millions,  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  was  four 
times  greater  than  it  had  been  twelve  years  earlier.  Returning  to 
Table  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  medium  qualities  was 
maintained,  on  the  whole,  above  the  average  up  to  1893,  or  taking 
the  four  qualities  together  up  to  1896,  and  it  may  perhaps  l)e 
assumed  that  up  to  that  date  the  extension  in  the  supply  was  not 
materially  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  market  at  that 
time.  Some  support  for  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  1895  the  gross  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  the  largest  on  record,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  they 
were  also  very  heavy.  The  continued  enlargement  in  the  quantity 
of  cross-bred  thrown  upon  the  market  began,  however,  to  affect 
prices  in  1897,  when  a  distinct  fall  was  recorded  in  all  varieties. 
The  increasing  abundance  of  coarse  wools,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  noticeable  feature  of  the  past  few  years,  was  also  an  important 
factor  in  depressing  the  price.  Medium  cross-bred,  the  finer 
qualities  of  which  have  more  of  the  merino  character,  participated 
in  the  rise  in  1899.  Other  vai-ieties  increased  in  sympathy 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  annual  average  was  not 
much  affected.  The  support  received  from  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  merino  kept  values  up  in  1899  and  1900,  but  in  1901  a 
further  considerable  drop  occurred,  leaving  them  35  to  40  per 
cent,  below  the  1883-85  price.  On  tbe  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  cross-bred  wool  has  declined  steadily  since  about  1896, 
while  the  supply  has  as  steadily  inci'eased. 

Reference  must  be  made  here  to  the  effect  which  the  changes 
in  the  American  tariff  have  exercised  on  the  demand  for  wool. 
The  duties  in  1883  amounted  to  10  cents  per  lb.  for  greasy  wool, 
with  double  and  treble  duty  when  washed  or  scoured.  In  1890 
these  rates  were  increased  to  11  and  12  cents,  but  in  1894  wool 
was  allowed  to  be  imported  free,  and  this  was  continued  until 
July,  1897,  when  the  old  duty  was  reimposed.  During  the  period 
of  "  free  wool,"  the  imports,  as  will  be  seen,  were  very  large. 

Average  Quantity/  of  Raiv  Wool  Annually  Imported  into  the  United  States. 


Million  lbs. 

1889-91   121 

'92-94  125 

'95-97  263 


Million  lbs. 
1898-1900  122 

1901 104 


In  addition  to  this  raw  wool,  there  was  a  considerable  importa- 
tion of  manufactared  goods,  which  has  also  declined,  so  that  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a  consider- 
able factor  in  preventing  the  increasing  supplies  of  cross-bred 
from  more  materially  depressing  the  market  prior  to  1897. 

The  price  of  English  half-bred  wool  was  even  better  maintained 
than  that  of  Australian  cross-bred,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  did 
not  begin  to  fall  until  1898.  As  this  constitutes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  English  clip,  farmers  in  this  country  seem  to 
have  fared  better  than  their  Colonial  brethren.  Southdown 
declined  persistently  from  1893,  though  there  was  a  recovery  in 
1900  in  sympathy  with  mei'ino. 

The  third  class  to  which  reference  may  be  made  is  the  Pure 
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Lustre,  a  wool  with  a  shiny  and  lustrous  appearance,  the  produce 
of  the  Lincoln  breed.  The  price  of  this  description  has  been 
recorded  for  many  years,  it  being  at  one  time  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  characteristic  English  kind.  In  the  course  of  the 
century  considerable  fluctuations  have  been  exhibited;  for  instance, 
in  1815  the  price  averaged  is.  lod.  a  pound,  and  in  1825  is.  5|rf., 
a  fip-ure  which  was  not  exceeded  until  1857,  when  it  was  is.  8|6?., 
the  lowest  in  the  interval  being  gd.  in  1880.  After  1857  a  period 
of  inflation  set  in,  when  the  fashion  for  lustre  goods  prevailed, 
ladies'  dress  materials  known  as  glaces,  &c.,  being  chiefly  made  of 
it.  In  1864  a  maximum  of  2s.  3|r/.  was  reached,  and  the  price 
was  maintained  at  a  high  level  till  about  1876,  when  it  began  to 
fall  away,  but  for  twenty  years,  from  1857  to  1876,  it  averaged 
IS.  8d.  a  pound.  Owing  to  a  demand  for  softer  materials,  these 
wools  have  since  become  of  secondary  importance.  The  following 
table  gives  the  prices  since  1888,  from  the  Bradford  Observer,  with 
those  of  Leicester  wool,  from  the  Economist.  For  convenience 
Cheviot  and  Highland  prices,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  are  also  included  : — 


Table  5.— 

-Price  of 

Lincoln, 

Leicestei 

,  Chevio 

',  and  Highland  Wool. 

Average  Annual  Price 

per  lb. 

Percentage  of  Price  in  1883-85. 

Year. 

Lincolu. 

Leicester. 

Wliite 
Cheviot. 

Wl.ite 
Highland. 

Lincolu. 

Leicester. 

White 
Cheviot. 

White 
Highland. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1883.... 

10 

9i 

134 

6 

100 

103 

103 

101 

'84.. 

10 

9 

13i 

6 

100 

100 

103 

101 

'85.... 

9i 

8f 

12i 

5i 

99 

97 

93 

99 

'86... 

10 

91 

121 

51 

100 

104 

97 

99 

'87.... 

lOi 

10 

121 

6* 

105 

111 

98 

103 

'88.... 

lot 

91 

12i 

51 

104 

107 

98 

99 

'89.... 

11 

101 

13 

5t 

110 

112 

100 

99 

1890.... 

11 

lOi 

13 

51 

110 

114 

100 

99 

'91.... 

9f 

9i 

12^ 

51 

98 

108 

96 

99 

'92.... 

8i 

8f 

12 

51 

88 

97 

92 

94 

'93.... 

lOi 

SI 

lU 

5| 

103 

99 

90 

92 

'94.... 

lOi 

9i 

lU 

H 

102 

106 

88 

92 

'95.... 

12 

10 

Hi 

51 

120 

111 

86 

90 

'96.... 

Hi 

lOf 

101 

5S 

115 

115 

82 

90 

'97.... 

91 

91 

lOi 

51 

97 

104 

79 

94 

'98.... 

81 

81 

9 

5f 

88 

93 

69 

90 

'99.... 

8i 

7i 

71 

4^ 

83 

83 

60 

75 

1900.... 

n 

61 

n 

4J 

79 

76 

60 

73 

'01.... 

ai 

5f 

6i 

4i 

69 

64 

53 

71 

With  the  exception  of  a  decline  in  1891-92,  Lincoln  wool  stood 
well  above  the  average  until  1897,  since  when  a  distinct  fall  has 
occurred,  amounting  in  1901  to  31  per  cent.  In  1889,  and  again 
iu  1895,  there  was  a  boom,  consequent  on  a  change  in  fashion  in 
favour  of  lustre  goods.  In  October,  1895,  the  price  of  hog  wool 
went  up  to   IS.   45c?.,  and  of  wether  wool  to   is.    \\d.,  and  these 
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figures  were  fairly  well  Tnaintained  in  the  succeeding  year.  The 
production  of  pure  lustre  wool,  however,  is  small,  and  is  chieflv 
confined  to  Lincoln,  Yorks,  and  Nottingham,  so  that  the  alterations 
in  value  only  affect  a  small  portion  of  the  flock-owners  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  quantity  of  this  wool  is  received  from  flocks 
into  which  Lincoln  blood  has  been  introduced,  especially  from  the 
River  Plate,  where  rams  of  this  breed  have  been  freely  imported. 
The  only  materials  which  compete  with  pure  lustre  are  mohair 
and  alpaca,  though  another  kind  of  competition  to  which  this 
commodity  is  exposed  was  recently  referred  to  by  the  Bradford 
Observer,  which  stated  that  a  vast  variety  of  good.s  possessing 
almost  every  lustrous  effect  were  to  be  seen  in  the  drapers'  shops, 
which  did  not  contain  an  ounce  of  wool.  "  This,"  it  continued, 
"  is  a  very  serious  consideration  for  the  trade,  because  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  lustre  by  chemistry,  lustrous  fibre,  whether  from  the 
Angora  goat  or  Lincoln  sheep,  must  descend  to  the  level  of  other 
wools  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned."  Leicester  wool  comes 
under  the  heading  of  demi-lustre,  which  also  includes  what  are 
known  as  Irish  and  Gloucester  wools. 

The  British  variety  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  depreciation  in  value  is  Cheviot.  The  quantity 
produced  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  utilised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fabrics  which  bear  its  name.  As  will  be  seen,  in 
1883  and  1884  it  was  worth  i^^d.  per  pound,  whereas  in  1901  it 
had  fallen  to  about  one-half  that  sum,  or  6^d.  per  pound. 

Blackfaced  wool,  the  descx'iption  most  largely  pi-oduced  by  the 
Highland  sheep  farmer,  is  used  for  carpets,  and  in  this  direction 
competes  with  coarse  qualities  of  foreign  kinds.  Taking  the  price 
of  White  Highland  as  typical  of  this  class,  the  depreciation  has 
been  considerable  in  the  past  three  years,  though  up  to  1898  it 
had  not  fallen  as  much  as  lo  per  cent. 

The  fluctuations  of  some  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  wool 
during  the  past  nineteen  years  have  now  been  traced,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  indicate  the  avei'age  price  of  the  whole  period 
relatively  to  that  obtained  in  the  three  years  1883-85,  using  the 
percentages  given  in  the  preceding  tables.  These  work  out  as 
follows,  the  price  in  1883-85  being  regarded  as  lOO  in  each  case. 
The  figure  for  1901  is  also  given  for  comparison  : — 

Table  6. — Percentages  of  the  Price  in  1883-85. 


Variety. 

Average 
over  the 
Wliole 
Period, 
1883-1901. 

In 

1901. 

Variety. 

Average 
over  the 
Whole 
Period, 
1883-19U1. 

lu 

1901. 

Port  Philip  fleece  

,,           grease 

83 
90 
94 
86 

97 
95 

73 

85 
82 
69 

63 

60 

English  half-bred  .... 

101           78 
94            72 

Adelaide  grease 

Cape  Eastern 

Australian  cross-bred,! 
mediixm     J 

98 

100 

87 

93 

69 

64 

Cheviot    

53 

Australian  cross-bred,"! 
coarse     J 

Highland     

71 
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Looking  therefore  at  the  period  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nierino  fetched  from  83  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  price  in  the  three 
years  which  have  been  selected  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  It 
suffered  much  more  severely  than  cross-bred  wools,  which  fairly 
maintained  their  position,  and  up  to  1893  stood  generally  above  the 
level  of  1883-85.  The  fall  ou  the  whole  period  was  only  2 '8  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  medium,  and  5*3  per  cent,  for  coarse  cross-breds. 
English  half-breds  were  even  more  successful,  and  from  1886  to 
1896  fetched  from  5  to  18  per  cent,  above  the  1883-85  price,  and 
realised  i  per  cent,  more  on  the  whole  period.  Down  wool  began 
to  fall  away  in  1894,  and  only  averaged  94  per  cent,  of  the  base 
price.  Lincoln  and  Leicester  realised  more  than  the  standard  for 
eleven  or  twelve  years  oat  of  the  nineteen,  and  must  have  proved 
a  fairly  satisfactory  class  of  wool.  Cheviot  has  had  a  less  favour- 
able experience,  its  average  being  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
British  vai-iety. 

But  though  the  price  of  this  commodity  may  not  present  so 
depressing  an  aspect  when  looked  at  over  a  long  period  as  it  often 
does  in  particular  years,  recent  times,  and  particularly  1901,  have 
seen  wool  of  all  kinds  at  what  is  probably  the  lowest  level  ever 
known,  and  this  fact  perhaps  necessitates  a  passing  reference  to 
the  question  of  supply.  In  view  of  the  great  decrease  in  the 
sheep  stock  of  Australia,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  quantity 
of  wool  available  in  the  world  has  diminished,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  balance  has  been  made  up  by  the  increased  output  of 
Argentina.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  exports  from 
the  Colonies  and  Ai'gentina,  indicates  that  no  material  decrease  in 
the  quantity  received  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
occuri-ed  until  the  year  1900  : — 


Table 

7. — Total  Export  of  Wool  from  the  undermentioned  Countries. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Cape  Colony 
and  Natal. 

Argentina. 

Total. 

1887 

'88 

'89 

1890 

'91 

'92 

'93 

'94 

'95 

'96 

'97 

'98 

'99 

1900 

'01 

Million  lbs. 
366 
390 
418 

390 
536 
541 
534 
527 
529 
490 
440 
455 
391 

335 

Million  lbs. 

89 

83 

102 

103 
106 
118 
110 
144 
116 
129 
136 
149 
147 

141 
147 

Million  lbs. 

77 
95 
97 

93 
104 
91 
91 
73 
85 
99 
82 
98 
89 

31 

Million  lbs. 
240 
290 
312 

260 
305 
340 
271 
356 
443 
413 
452 
487 
521 

222 

502 

.Million  lbs. 

858 
929 

846 
1,051 
1,090 
1,006 
1,100 

1,175 
1,131 

1,110 
1,189 
1,148 

729 

The  diminution  in  the  export  in  1900  does  not  seem  due  to 
any  failm-e   in  the  supply,  but  to  an   absence  of  demand,  which 
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was  indeed  so  pronounced  that  one  series  of  London  wool  sales  was 
entirely  abandoned,  while  in  those  which  were  held  very  large 
quantities  were  withdrawn  or  remained  unsold.  Large  shipments 
late  in  1899  also  affected  the  output  from  Argentina  in  1900. 
Figures  comparable  with  the  above  cannot  be  given  for  1901, 
except  in  the  case  of  Ai-gentina  and  New  Zealand,  but  the 
Australian  exports  seem  to  have  been  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
three  previous  years.  The  estimates  already  given  in  Table  3  also 
show  that  the  quantity  of  clean  wool  available  was  in  fact  greater 
in  1901  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  the  American  tariff  imposed  in  1897, 
lessened  the  consumptive  demand  in  subsequent  years,  for  the 
imports,  which  in  1895-97  were  263  million  lbs.,  only  averaged 
122  million  in  the  three  following  years.  As  practically  the  whole 
of  the  exports  shown  in  the  above  table  are  sent  to  Europe  and 
North  America,  the  quantity  thrown  on  the  European  market, 
after  deducting  the  United  States  imports,  was,  in  spite  of  the 
small  receipts  in  1900,  899  million  lbs.  in  1898-1900,  as  compared 
with  874  millions  in  1895-97,  and  it  is,  I  would  suggest,  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  available,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
the  demand  from  the  United  States,  which  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  this  commodity. 


II. — The  Instability  of  Prices  in  India  before  1861. 
By  T.  MoKisoN,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Belfast,  September,  1902.] 

It  has  been  asserted  that  prices  in  India  have  been  more  stable 
than  prices  in  Europe.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  by 
the  collection  of  price  lists  for  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  the  tendency  of  prices  in  India  has  been  from 
irregularity  to  stability ;  that  prices  before  1861  fluctuated  violently 
and  irregularly;  and  that  as  means  of  communication  improved, 
and  India  came  under  the  influence  of  western  trade,  prices  became 
more  stable. 

The  year  1861  is  the  year  from  which  the  oflBcial  record  of 
prices  begins  in  that  invaluable  publication  Prices  and  Wages  in 
India,  and  the  movements  of  prices  for  the  last  forty  years  are 
therefore  easily  ascertainable ;  but  no  one  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
yet  attempted  to  collect  and  tabulate  prices  before  1861.  The 
following  tables  are  a  small  contribution  towards  filling  that  blank. 
They  are  a  selection  from  the  price  lists  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  old  Settlement  reports,  and  from  the  account  books  of 
grain  dealers,  and  they  present  a  more  or  less  continuous  record 
of  prices  from  1804  to  1860.     Table  1  gives  the  price  of  wheat  at 
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eight  centres,  Table  2  the  price  of  barley  at  seven  centres,  and 
Table  3  the  price  of  bajra  at  four  centres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  eight  centres — Aligarb,  Mattra,  Agra, 
Cawnpore,  Fatehpur,  Bareillj,  Faridpur  (Bareillj  district),  and 
Pilibhit — all  lie  either  in  the  Doab  or  Rohilkhand,  that  is,  in  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  North-Western  Provinces.  This 
is  because  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  my  inquiry 
to  localities  which  are  under  the  same  climatic  and  industrial 
conditions.  Generalisations  about  India  as  a  whole  are  proverbially 
dangerous,  but  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  a  particular 
area  may  be  conducted  with  some  promise  of  success,  and  may  not 
be  less  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  economics  than  a 
more  ambitious  scheme. 

The  authorities  from  which  I  have  taken  my  figures  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  but  there  is  one  set  of  prices  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  here,  and  that  is  the  prices  at  Pilibhit.  These 
figures,  together  with  many  others  which  I  cannot  now  quote, 
were  copied  from  the  account  books  of  an  old  firm  of  bankers  and 
grain  dealers,  and  forwarded  to  me  by  my  friend  and  former 
pupil,  AlaCl  Hasan  Sahib,  deputy  collector.  These  old  account 
books  still  exist  in  many  districts,  and  would  well  repay  a  close 
investigation;  in  some  cases  their  records  are  more  interesting 
than  those  preserved  by  Government  officials,  in  that  they  frequently 
mention  two  or  raore  prices  in  the  same  year.  In  the  famine  year 
1837,  for  instance,  the  Pilibhit  grain  dealer  records  three  prices 
(20,  15,  and  II  seers  to  the  rupee)  for  wheat,  which  mark  the 
progressive  intensity  of  the  great  famine,  and  show  how  the 
unprecedented  price  of  the  succeeding  year  (10  seers  to  the  rupee) 
was  gradually  established. 

The  course  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  from  1805  to  1899 
are  represented  upon  two  price-curves ;  these  curves  represent  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  barley  at  one  centre — Bareilly — for  which  alone 
I  possess  an  unbroken  record.  Had  I  represented  the  movement 
of  prices  by  the  average  price  of  the  eight  markets,  I  should  have 
given  a  false  impression  of  stability,  as  the  local  variations  tend 
to  neutralise  one  another,  and  my  object  has  been  to  show  how 
violently  prices  used  to  fluctuate  in  the  local  markets,  and  of 
these  local  markets  the  important  town  of  Bareilly  may  fairly  be 
considered  typical. 

The  general  character  of  these  curves  is  violent  fluctuation 
until  the  year  1864,  followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  stability 
at  a  much  higher  level  of  prices.  These  higher  and  rising  prices 
are  of  course  due  to  the  enormous  importation  and  coinage  of 
silver  after  1855,  with  which  all  readers  are  familiar. 

The  two  curves  faithfully  reflect  the  crop  failures  of  the  century 
— the  scarcities  of  1813,  1826,  and  1832,  no  less  than  the  historic 
famines  of  1819,  1837,  and  1861 — but  the  fluctuations  in  price 
before  1861  are  not  confined  to  these  calamitous  years.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Bareilly  for  the  five  years 
1807-11: — 49,  54,  37,  39,  65,  56,  and  the  prices  in  Aligarh  are 
equally  irregular,  there  being  between  the  years  1809-11  a  fall  of 
55  per  cent.     The  instability  of  the  price  of  the  cheaper  grains. 
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which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  is  even  more  remarkable. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  normal  price  for  barley  before  1861 ; 
in  famine  years  it  rose  almost  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  in  times 
of  plenty  fell  away  to  next  to  no  price  at  all.  This  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  barley  is  well  illusti-ated  by  the  grain 
dealer  in  Pilibhit,  who  records  for  the  one  year  18^31  the  two 
remarkably  different  prices,  6o  seers  and  37  seers  to  the  rupee. 

Great  however  as  are  the  variations  chronicled  in  these  tables, 
they  do  not  in  my  opinion  record  the  full  extent  of  the  fluctuation 
in  prices ;  these  tables  give  the  average  price  for  the  year,  but 
the  fluctuations  within  the  twelve  months,  though  rarely  recorded, 
were  always  considerable.  Even  to  this  day  grain  in  India  is 
cheapest  at  harvest  time,  but  the  difference  between  the  harvest 
price  and  the  annual  price  was  much  more  marked  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  According  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Whiteway, 
who  made  an  interesting  study  of  this  subject,  in  his  report  on  the 
Settlement  of  Muttra,  the  difference  at  Muttra  between  harvest 
rates  and  bazaar  rates  for  wheat  was  27  per  cent,  for  the  period 
1813-37,  23  per  cent,  for  the  period  1837-57,  and  only  17  per  cent, 
for  the  period  1857-76.  But  even  in  this  latter  period — in  1874 — 
Mr.  P.  J.  White  wrote :  "  The  profusion  of  harvest  prices  shows 
what  a  necessitous  creature  is  your  ordinary  ryot.  He  cannot 
wait  till  after  the  harvest,  until  the  grain  dealer  shall  pay  him  a 
price  in  some  agreement  with  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
produce.  The  poor  helot  of  the  soil  is  forced  to  sell  at  once, 
forced  to  flood  an  already  full  market,  and  thus  with  open  eyes 
depreciate  his  own  goods."  {General  Report  on  the  Settlement  of 
Pargannah  Koonch,  Zillali  Jdlaun.)  The  inclusion  of  harvest 
prices  in  the  diagrams  would  have  the  effect  of  accentuating  their 
irregular  and  changeful  character,  because  harvest  prices  are  even 
less  stable  than  laazaar  (i.e.,  annual  average  prices).  One  is 
inclined  to  assume  that  the  two  sets  of  prices  vary  together  at 
different  levels,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  in  famine  years  harvest 
prices  and  bazaar  prices  are  almost  identical,  but  in  years  of 
plenty  they  diverge  widely,  as  harvest  prices  fall  to  a  point  which 
bazaar  prices  never  touch. 

The  instability  of  prices  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  means  of  transport.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realise  the  extent  to 
which  every  town  and  village  in  those  days  constituted  an  isolated 
and  independent  market.  There  were  no  metaled  roads,  and  the 
only  carriers  were  the  Banjaras,  who  moved  about  the  country 
with  herds  of  pack  animals,  "devastating  the  crops  along  the 
line  of  their  march,  and  hammering  the  villagers  who  protested," 
as  a  bygone  collector  complains.  That  the  movements  of  grain  so 
carried  were  small  we  can  see  by  the  very  considerable  difference 
of  prices  ruling  in  adjoining  districts.  In  1804  there  was  a  famine 
in  the  Doab  (wheat  in  Aligarh  sold  for  19  seers  to  the  rupee), 
whereas  in  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Rohilkhand,  wheat  was  selling  at  60  seers  to  the  rupee  :  but  so 
impossible  was  it  to  transport  grain  over  less  than  100  miles  of  flat 
country,  that  the  Grovernment  caused  food  to  be  imported  into  the 
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famine-stricken  area  by  river  from  points  500  to  600  miles  distant. 
Even  as  late  as  1861,  when  these  districts  vrere  again  visited  by 
famine,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  was  the  sole  means  of  communi- 
cation by  which  food  could  be  brought  to  them,  and  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  records  that  the  road  utterly  broke  down  under  the  strain 
caused  by  the  unwonted  congestion  of  traffic.  So  slowly  were 
means  of  transport  developed,  that  the  great  Anglo-Indian  states- 
men of  the  last  generation  recognised  as  one  of  the  lessons  of 
previous  famines,  that  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  harvest  by  importation.  But  in  the  last  thirty 
years  a  revolution  lias  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  internal 
trade.  Nowadays  there  is  practically  but  one  market  for  grain  in 
India.  In  the  famine  of  1896-97  "the  prices  (of  grain)  varied 
little  between  the  worst  and  the  best  districts.  The  difference 
cannot  even  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  carriage.  Sometimes  the 
rate  of  a  particular  grain  will  be  found  quoted  higher  in  a 
well-stocked  Meerut  district  than  in  a  market  of  afflicted  Bun- 
delkhand."  {North-West  Province  and  Oudh  Gazette,  27th  November, 
1897.)  Now  that  facilities  for  transport  have  been  created,  the 
grain  dealers  are  on  the  alert  to  forward  their  merchandise  to  any 
place  where  it  will  command  a  good  price,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  to  create  an  average  price  for  grain  over  an  immense 
area,  and  as  the  inequalities  of  the  harvest  in  different  places  tend 
to  neutralise  one  another,  the  price  of  grain  tends  more  and  more 
to  stability. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  a  study  of  the  prices  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  that  silver  pi'ices  in  India  fluctuated  the 
more,  the  less  the  place  at  Avhich  they  were  collected  has  been 
under  the  influeiice  of  Western  trade  and  means  of  transport.  To 
such  an  argument  it  may  be  objected  that  my  figures  are  only  for 
cereal  creeps,  which  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  but  that  I  have  not  shown  that  all  prices  fluctuated,  and 
therefore  that  I  have  in  no  way  shaken  the  opinion  that  silver  is  a 
more  stable  measure  of  value  than  gold.  In  a  country  so  wholly 
agricultural  as  India,  there  are  very  few  prices  but  those  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  therefore  all  Indian  price  lists  reflect 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  In  the  series  of  index-numbers 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Atkinson  for  India,  every  famine  will  be 
found  as  faithfully  reflected  as  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  I 
have,  however,  been  able  to  find  a  record  of  the  price  of  one 
article  of  general  consumption  which  is  not  affected  by  the  causes 
which  produce  famine  prices  in  cereals  :  that  article  is  ghi  or 
clarified  butter;  though  one  of  the  most  destructive  results  of 
drought  is  the  loss  of  cattle,  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
immediate  efiect  of  a  famine  is  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  the 
price  of  ghl.  Table  4  gives  the  price  of  ghj  in  Pilibhit  from  the 
year  1813  to  1854  in  seers  and  decimals  of  a  seer  to  the  rupee ;  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  price-curve,  which  is  prepared  from  Table  4, 
reveals  very  considerable  fluctuations.  The  maximum  variation 
is  59  per  cent.,  but  there  are  frequently  changes  of  price  varying 
from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  within  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaose  gkl  belongs  to  that  class  of 
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commodities  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be  very  largely  increased 
or  decreased  in  a  short  space  of  time. 


Gkl. 
[In  seers  and  decimals  of  a  seer.] 


The  thesis  which  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  in  this  paper  is 
a  very  trite  and  commonplace  one ;  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  with 
deduction  and  experience,  that  facility  of  transport  should  steady 
prices,  that  prices  at  all  places  near  the  railway  should  be  reduced 
to  one  average  price,  and  that  that  average  price  should  be  more 
steady  than  the  price  at  a  small  and  isolated  market.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  should  have  expected,  and  I  have  only  laboured 
to  show  that  the  expected  has  happened,  because  it  is  often  argued 
that  Indian  economic  conditions  are  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  that  India  is  an  exception  to  all 
analogies.  The  materials  for  an  analysis  of  the  economic  con- 
dition of  India  have  still  to  be  collected,  but  when  this  has  been 
done  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  other  respects 
the  experience  of  India  has  been  absolutely  normal.  In  the  mean- 
while I  venture  to  think  that  the  accompanying  price  lists,  meagre 
as  they  are,  suggest  answers  to  questions  much  more  interesting 
than  the  one  I  have  dealt  with  here.  They  suggest,  for  instance, 
a  negation  of  the  belief  that  we  have  any  experience  of  a  customary 
price  for  commodities  in  India.  No  tables  could  of  course  be 
copious  enough  to  establish  this  negative  proposition,  but  it  is 
surely  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  further  they  are  removed  from 
the  great  markets  of  the  world  and  the  conditions  of  modern 
commerce,  the  more  do  prices  fluctuate ;  that  is  to  say,  that  prices 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  regulated  b7  custom  even  in  industrial 
conditions  over  which  custom  exercised  the  strongest  influence. 
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1804. 

'05. 

'06. 

'07. 

'08. 

'09. 

'10. 

'11. 

'12. 

'13. 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

19 

25 

35 

35 

28 

23 

33 

51 

35 

23 
22 

Affra 

— 

46 

46 

49 

54 

37 

39 

65 

56 
32 



Cawnpore .... 
Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  ... 
Pilibhit 

37 
42 

1814. 

'15. 

'16. 

'17. 

'18. 

'19. 

'20. 

'21. 

'22. 

'23. 

Aligarh 

35 

47 

41 

29 

20 

19 

19 

29 

33 

29 

Muttra 

26 

45 

38 

26 

21 

18 

18 

24 

28 

25 



41 

34 

28 

18 

17 

17 

26 

30 

24 

Cawnpore ... 

— 

19 

Fatehpur  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bareilly 

56 

73 

56 

43 

26 

23 

18 

44 

55 

32 

Faridpur  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

23 

49 

55 

32 

43 

Pilibhit 

— 

— 

26 

27 

23 

18 

26 

40 

32 

20 

1824. 

'25. 

'26. 

'27. 

'28. 

'29. 

'30. 

'31. 

'32. 

'33. 

Alig&rh 

34 

29 

26 

33 

35 

39 

40 

35 

37 



Muttra  

33 

26 

20 

20 

31 

36 

37 

32 

41 

31 

Agra 

31 

27 

19 

21 

30 

36 

34 

31 

34 

31 

Cawnpore  .... 

24 

26 

15 

16 

31 

33 

27 

26 

30 

28 

Fatehpur  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

22 

26 

22 

Bareilly 

43 

31 

22 

37 

48 

56 

46 

38 

28 

40 

Faridpur  .... 

39 

25 

34 

54 

54 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pilibhit 

37 

30 

30 

28 

36 

45 

35 

30 

32 

22 

1834. 

'35. 

'36. 

'37. 

'38. 

'39. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42. 

Aligarh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Muttra 

27 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

25 

28 

Agra 

25 
26 

29 
28 

32 

24 

23 
19 

13 
14 

20 
20 

20 

22 

Cawnpore .... 

25 

Fatehpur  .... 

21 

21 

20 

19 

21 

19 

18 

19 

22 

Bareilly 

32 

31 

34 

24 

17 

22 

29 

29 

58 

Faridpur  .... 

— 

— 

r 

19 
20 

21 

1 

34 

31 

30 

43 

Pilibhit 

30 

33 

24  "^ 

15 
11 

r 

^~ 

20 

26 

34 

1843. 

'44. 

'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

Aligarh 



37 

36 

33 

33 

34 

38 

46 

48 

Muttra 

30 

30 

34 

32 

31 

30 

37 

40 

41 









__ 



Cawnpore  .... 

29 

27 

26 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Fatehpur  .... 

25 

23 

21 

22 

24 

27 

30 

25 

— 

Bareilly 

41 

46 

43 

35 

37 

44 

43 

49 

48 

Faridpur  .... 

45 

36 

39 

42 

51 

51 

51 

49 

31 

Pilibhit 

— 

— 

23 

20 

36 

39 

— 

30 

— 
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1852. 

'53. 

■u. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

'60. 

Alig3,rh 

29 

28 











_ 

_ 

Muttra 

28 

29 

30 

40 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Agra 











Cawnpore .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fatehpur  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bareilly 

52 

30 

41 

34 

46 

37 

46 

49 

38 

Faridpur  ... 

30 

39 

42 

57 

31 

51 

38 

26 

19 

Pilibhit 

37 

37 

25 





— 

— 

— 

Table  2. — Barley. 


1805. 

'06. 

'07. 

'08. 

'09. 

'10. 

'11. 
110 

'12. 

'13. 

'14. 

Muttra 

Aerra 

67 

75 

73 

85 

51 

57 

95 

31 

53 



52 

Cawnpore .... 
Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 
Pilibhit 

96 

1815. 

'16. 

'17. 

'18. 

'19. 

'20. 

'21. 

'22. 

'23. 

'24. 

Muttra 

Affra 

61 
62 

113 

56 
55 

87 

39 
39 

&^ 
40 

29 
22 

34 

30 
22 

36 

21 

21 

36 

46 
37 

66 

46 
46 

83 

36 
35 

28 

46 

40 
44 

Cawnpore.... 
Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 
Pilibhit 

35 
66 

60 

1825. 

'26. 

'27. 

'28. 

'29. 

'30. 

'31. 

'32. 

'33. 

Muttra  

Affra  

31 

30 
35 

66 

26 
24 
19 

33 

56 

35 
35 

26 

60 

48 
39 
50 

90 

51 
46 
55 

120 

80 

50 
39 

45 
31 

50 
37 

45 

32 

Cawnpore .... 
Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 

Pilibhit 

40 
30 
73 

{ 

3 
3 
6 

6 
3 

5 

1 
0 

0 

7 

} 

45 
40 
81 

39 
32 
81 

40 
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1834. 

'35. 

'36. 

■37. 

'38. 

'39. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42 

Muttra  

Affra 

40 
27 
34 
25 
68 

59 
42 
39 
26 
47 

70 

44 
32 
26 

29 
22 

24 
52 
24 

16 
18 
27 
37 
25 

28 
32 
23 
28 
51 

30 
23 

46 
44 

29 
22 
44 
45 

— 

Cawnpore .... 
Fatehpur   ... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 
Pilibhit 

34 
25 
46 
63 
60 

1843. 

'44. 

•45. 

'46. 

'47.   1    '48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

Muttra 

Asrra 

43 

28 
65 
70 

43 
30 
66 
66 

40 
30 
75 
60 

37 
30 
56 
66 

30 
44 

72 

34 
66 
63 

40 
70 
60 

41 

67 
58 

— 

Cawnpore .... 
Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 
Pihbhit 

75 
43 

1852. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56.       '57. 

'58. 

'59. 

'60. 

Muttra 

107 
51 

48 
51 

60 
51 

56 
76 

80 
43 

45 
70 

80 
51 

80 
44 

— 

7~o      

Cawnpore ... 

Fatehpur  .... 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  ... 

Pilibhit 

60 
25 

Table  3. — Bdjrd. 


1806. 

'07. 

'08. 

'09. 

'11. 

'12. 

•13. 

'14. 

'15. 

Aligirh 

_ 

















Agra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

Bareilly 

69 

57 

58 

48 

95 

37 

61 

76 

93 

Faridpur  .... 

— 

— 



~~ 

■^ 

~ 

1816. 

'17. 

'18. 

'19. 

'20. 

'21. 

'22. 

'23. 

'24. 

Alig3.rh 













— 



Agra 

45 

32 

19 

21 

19 

35 

37 

29 

36 

Bareilly 

66 

60 

24 

38 

33 

32 

69 

29 

48 

FaridpAr  .... 

— 

— 

35 

35 

40 

73 

45 

55 

45 
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Aligarli 

A?ra  

\   1825. 

'26. 

'27. 

'28.    '\    '29. 

'30. 

'31. 

'32.       '33. 

j     28 
50 
29 

23 

26 
36 

30 
30 
50 

36 

45 

100 

44 
93 
68 

40 
39 
60 
67 

41 
31 
70 
45 

33 
35 
51 

36 
30 
51 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  ... 

1834. 

'35. 

'36. 

'37. 

'38. 

'39. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42. 

Aligiirh 

Affra 

3fi 
28 
46 

43 
38 
52 

61 
34 

48 

56 
25 
30 
16 

30 
18 
17 
56 

29 
31 
42 
38 

41 
34 

36 
51 

— 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  ... 

49 
57 

1843. 

'44. 

'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

Aligarh  

Agra 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  .... 

49 
51 

53 

40 

50 
51 

42 

78 

49 
57 

49 
76 

46 
76 

80 
73 

Q6 
70 

1852. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

'58. 

■59. 

'60. 

Aligarh 

Agra 

40 

53 

47 

49 
66 

41 

65 

87 
38 

—          — 

33 
45 

76 

19 

Bareilly 

Faridpur  ... 

35 

51 

80 
38 

36 
20 

Table  4. — Ghl. 
[In  seers  and  decimals  of  a  seer  to  the  rupee.] 


1813.    '14. 

'16. 

'17. 

'18. 

'19. 

'20. 

'21. 

'22. 

'23. 

'24. 

Pilibhit 

325 

325 

3 

3-265 

2-941 

2-5 

2-5 

2-75 

3-25 

3-25 

3125 

1825.    '26. 

'27. 

'28. 

'29. 

'30. 

'31. 

'32. 

'33. 

'34. 

'35. 

Pilibhit 

2-5      2-622 

2-187 

2-5    '  2-5 

2-25 

2-5 

2-051 

2-5 

2-5 

3125 

1837. 

'38. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42. 

'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

Pilibhit 

2-5      25 

3-5 

2-622 

2-807 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

2-352 

2-5 

2-461 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  authorities  from  which 
these  price  lists  are  quoted  : — 

Table  1. 

Aligarh 1804-32.     "YoLni,  Asiatic  Society  Journal,  by  Ed.  Stirling, 

taken  from  the  Kotwali  records  of  the  town  of 

Coel. 
'44-53.     Aligarh  Statistics,  J.  E.  Hutchinson,  1856. 

Muttra '13-35.     Muttra  Settlement  Report,  R.  S.  Whiteway,  1879. 

'40-56.     Mainpuri  Settlement  Report,  C.  H.  J.  Crosthwaite, 

1875. 

Agra '15-39.  „  „ 

Cawnpore ....        '23-46.     Cawnpore  Statistic-". 

Fatehpur  ....        '30-50.     Statistics  of  Fatehpiir. 

Bareilly '05-60.     Bareilly   Settlement  Report,  prepared  by   S.  M. 

Moens,  1874, 

a,,.        1          .y.    c                  lbs.  avoirdupoisX 
n  this  column  the  figures  are —  ). 

Faridpur  ....     1818-60.     Settlement  Report  of  Panganah  Faridpur ;  Zillah 

Bareilly,  S.  M.  Moens,  1867. 

/m,     n                  lbs.  avoirdupois\ 
(Ibe  ngures  are —  j. 

Pilibhit 1812-54.     From  the  Account  Books  of  Tai  Ram  and  Zoki 

Ram,  haniyas  Pilibhit. 
(The  weights  are  given  in  the  Pilibhit  seer,  which  weighs  105  Govern- 
ment rupees,  whereas  the  ordinary  standard  seer  =  Ks.  80.) 

Table  2. 

Muttra 1813-35.     The  same  as  for  wheat. 

Agra '15-39. 

Cawnpore ....  '23-46.  „ 

Fatehpiir  ....  '30-50.  „ 

Bareilly '05-60.  ,, 

Faridpur  ....  '37-60.  „ 

Pilibhit -—  „ 

Table  3. 

Aligarh 1830-39.     I  cannot  now  find  the  reference  to  the  authority 

for  these  figures. 

Agra The  same  as  for  wheat. 

Bareilly ,, 

Faridpiir  ....  „ 

Table  4. 

Pilibhit From  the  account  books  mentioned  above,  and  copied  for 

me  by  Alatil  Hasan  SSliib. 

The  figures  from  1861  to  1809  in  the  price  curves  are  taken  from 
Prices  and  Wages  in  India  (1900). 
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With  regard  to  these  figures  generally  T  should  like  to  observe 
that  the  prices  of  wheat  seem  to  me  to  have  been  more  carefully 
kept  than  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  grain. 

The  price  of  barley  at  Bareilly  in  1836  I  have  not  entered  ; 
Mr.  S.  M.  Moens  gives  the  price  in  his  Settlement  Report  as 
37  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  i8|  seers,  which  is  an  impossible  price  when 
wheat  was  selling  for  34  seers  ;  I  think  that  it  is  possibly  a 
printer's  error  for  137  lbs.  (as  in  the  year  1834).  Similarly  the 
price  of  barley  at  Bareilly  in  1867  is  difficult  to  understand.  In 
Prices  and  Wages  it  is  entered  as  12" 59  seers,  though  wheat  at  the 
same  time  and  place  is  returned  at  18  seers;  in  corroboration  of 
these  figures  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  same  anomaly  is 
recorded  at  Pilibhit. 

In  Bareilly  and  the  neighbouring  towns  the  local  seer  is  a  good 
deal  heavier  than  the  Government  or  standard  seer  :  its  weight 
being  from  100  to  105  rupees,  whereas  the  standard  seer  =  Ks.  80. 
S.  M.  Moens,  who  was  an  indefatigable  and  most  conscientious 
collector  of  statistics,  usually  converted  these  weights  into  lbs. 
avoirdupois  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  districts, 
but  the  curious  result  is  that  his  prices  appear  much  lower  than 
those  prevailing  elsewhere,  while  those  recorded  in  the  heavier 
Bareilly  seer  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  common  level  of 
prices  throughout  the  provinces. 


III. — State  of  the  German  Banks.    By  F.  Moos. 

Germany  bad,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901,  171  banks,  of  which 
7  were  banks  issuing  notes,  39  mortgage  banks,  and  125  joint 
stock-banks  attending  to  all  the  bi'anches  of  banking  and  bourse 
operations,  in  which  the  German  banking  system  is  different  to 
the  English.  It  is  now  proposed  to  reform  bank  legislation  on  the 
English  plan  and  to  separate  deposit-banks  from  issue-banks. 
However,  the  German  public  are  so  accustomed  to  give  their 
bankers  orders  for  buying,  selling,  subscribing,  and  indeed  for  all 
sorts  of  business,  that  the  proposed  reform  project  is  not  likely 
now  to  come  into  force.  Even  the  Government  shows  no  dis- 
position to  promote  it,  nor  does  ParUament.  All  the  discussion 
is  about  theories  so  far. 

The  summer  of  1901  had  brought  some  strain  to  the  banks, 
testing  both  their  judgment  and  resources.  A  few  days  after  the 
downbreak  of  the  Leipzig  Bank,  which  was  an  old  concern  of  high 
reputation,  and  soon  after  the  failure  of  some  mortgage  banks,  the 
public  took  alarm  and  a  run  was  made  on  the  Dresden  Bank, 
which  within  a  few  days  paid  out  a  handsome  number  of  millions 
of  deposits.  After  such  a  manifestation  of  strength,  the  fever 
subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  on.  The  National  Bank  also 
withstood  the    run.     The   Berlin    Bank,   a   comparatively  young 
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concern  of  42  millions  capital  in  shares,  gave  ample  proof  of  the 
sufficiency  of  its  means  and  its  business.  The  fact  is,  however^ 
that  lai'ge  deposits  were  withdrawn  from  nearly  all  the  banks, 
except  the  Deutsche  Bank,  whose  deposits  increased  by  about 
100  million  marks  in  the  same  period. 

The  growth  of  the  German  Bank  business  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1883  there  were  but  71  credit-banks, 
instead  of  the  1 2  5  of  to-day. 

In  1901  the  1 7 1  banks  of  all  categories  wielded  a  capital  of 
17*44  milliard  marks,  but  of  this  sum  3^^  milliards  were  made  up 
by  the  bank  shares  and  reserves.  The  remaining  13*94  milliard 
marks  consist  of  the  following  items : — 


1893. 

1900. 

1901. 

Creditors  and  profits  to  be  paid  out 

1,344-9 
797-7 
581-5 

2,809-9 
l,70G-3 
1,389-6 

2,535-2 
1,811-6 

Signatures  (drafts)    

1,239-8 

Bank  notes 

2,724-1 
1,297-5 

';,90£;*8 
1,610-4 

c,c;86-6 
1,637-5 

Mortgages  

4,021-6 
4,001-1 

7,5'6-2 
6,504-4 

7,224-1 
6,714-9 

8,022-7 

i4,020'6 

13,929-0 

The  changes  during  the  year  1901  do  not  appear  of  importance  j 
the  increase  of  deposits  merely  show  that  money  is  idle,  owing  to 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  decline  in  drafts  (signatures)  on  the 
banks  of  about  150  million  marks  is  rather  slow,  considering  the 
previous  indulgence  in  that  system  of  "  making  money."  Of  all 
the  discounts  the  "  drafts  "  represented  the  following  percentage  : — 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Per  cut. 
33 

Per  cut. 
36 

Per  cnt. 
35 

Per  cnt. 
38 

Per  cnt. 
40 

Per  cnt 
41 

Per  cnt. 
40 

Per  cnt. 

i     42 

Per  cnt. 
39 

Parent.  Per  cnt, 
45         45 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  discounts  are  "  drafts  "  drawn  by 
customers  on  the  banks  and  signed  by  the  latter.  For  this  is  a 
very  easy  way  of  advancing  money  to  trade.  It  is  stated  that 
about  one-thii'd  of  all  the  credits  granted  by  the  banks  to  the 
trade  are  raised  by  these  "  drafts." 

The  feature,  although  it  ought  not  to  be  condemned  -without 
a  glance  at  the  advantages  it  brings  if  judiciously  applied,  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  stagnation  in  trade,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  is  due  to  over-production.  The  banks  were  too  ready 
to  advance  money  to  traders,  and  encouraged  them  to  extend 
their  arrangements  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Moreover,  foreign 
capital  helped  to  bring  things  to  the  top.  When  money  was 
■wanted  for  this  market,  the  banks  and  bankers  deposited  these 
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drafts  on  themselves  in  London  and  Paris,  and  obtained  for  them 
foreign  bills,  which  they  sold.  The  foreign  capital  thus  invested 
in  German  trade,  banks,  and  bourses  ran  up  to  a  very  high  figure, 
fostered  over-productiou,  yielded  large  profits,  and  was  at  last 
(rather  suddenly)  withdrawn  when  the  crisis  of  1901  approached. 
The  banks  employed  their  capital  as  follows  : — 


1893. 

1900. 

1901. 

Cash    

Milliard  marks. 

1,176-2 

1,841-0 

1,611-5 

489-9 

556-0 

Milliard  marks. 

1,2310 

4,249-4 

3,087-1 

945-1 

821-0 

Milliard  marks. 
1,389-7 
4,049-7 
2,776-6 
1  026- 1 

Debtors  

Discounts    

Stocks 

Advances    

885 -3 

Mortgages  

';,674"6 
4,349-9 

io,333"6 
7,080-5 

10,127-4 
7,311-3 

10,024-5 

I7,4i4'i 

17,438-7 

Banking,  after  the  deduction  of  mortgages,  absorbed  10-13 
milliard  marks  (against  10-33  milliard  marks  in  1900)  ;  of  this 
sum  about  1,389-7  millions  are  cash,  but  this  figure  includes  the 
cash  held  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  amounting  to  897-3  million 
marks,  whilst  the  banks  hold  a  large  part  of  this  cash  stock. 

The  highest  average  dividend  distributed  by  the  banks  was 
8-2  1  per  cent.,  in  1899;  in  1900,  7-49  per  cent.;  1901,  6-02  per 
cent. 

The  capital  in  shares  entitled  to  a  dividend  amounted  to 
2,754,550,000  marks  in  1900,  and  2,808,120,000  marks  in  1901. 

Writings-off  and  carryings  to  the  reserve  are  on  record  as 
under : — 


Writings-off. 

Reserves. 

1900   

'01    

Writings-off. 

Reserves. 

1883  

'99  

Per  cent. 
5-39 

13-78 

Per  cent. 
6-66 

22-51 

Per  cent. 

71-79 
70-09 

Per  cent. 
24  83 

40-50 

Business  expenses  have  grown  considerably,  as  the  following 
statement,  which  is  exclusive  of  stamps  and  incidentals,  shows : — 

MIn.  marks. 

1883 25-22 

'95 51-81 


MIn.  marks. 

1900 93-77 

'01 99-58 


A  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  credit -banks 
involves  some  interest  to  English  readers,  as  these  banks  represent 
Germany's  transactions  with  the  markets  abroad. 
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IV. — Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1902. 

Pbeliminart  statement  for  1902,  compiled  from  the  returns 
collected  on  4tli  June,  and  comparison  with  1901. 


Ceops. 


Distribution. 

Total  area  of  land  and  water 

Total    acreage    under   all"! 
crops  and  grass* J 

Wheat  

Barley  

Oats  

Eye    

Beans    

Peas  

Potatoes    

Tiirnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Cabbage    

KoU-rabi 

Bape 

Vetches  or  tares  

Lucerne    

Other  crops 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses — 

For  hay 

Not  for  hay 

Total 

Permanent  grass — * 

For  hay 

Not  for  hay 

Total 

Flax  

Hops 

Small  fruit    

Bare  fallow  


1902. 


Acres. 
56,786,173 


32.387,965 


1,726,473 
1,909,383 
3,057,203 

68,379 
243,101 

179,751 

573,880 

1,608,661 

441,414 

69,039 

23,937 
100,356 

172,147 

53,663 

104,788 


2,364,302 
2,467,596 


4,83 ',898 


4,580,719 

12,225,802 


16,806,521 


838 

48,024 

75,378 

293,131 


1901. 


Acres. 
56,786,173 


32,417,445 


1,700,965 

1,972,448 

2,996,902 

56,650 

251,613 

155,130 

577,260 

1,664,525 

398,805 

60,341 

17,004 

102,980 

157,546 

43,546 

107,223 


2,356,415 
2,499,972 


4.856,387 


4,350,459 
12,476,790 


16,827,249 


640 

51,127 

74,999 

344,105 


Increase. 


25,508 

60,301 
11,729 

24,621 


42,609 
8,698 
6,933 

14,601 
10,117 


7,887 


230,260 


198 
379 


Per  cut. 


I"5 

2*0 
20-7 

i5"9 


10-7 
14-4 

40-8 

9'3 

23"2 


0-3 


5'3 


30'9 
0-5 


Acres.      Percnt 


29,480 


63,065 


8,512 

3,380 
55,864 


2,624 


2,435 


32,376 


24,489 


250,988 


20,728 


3,103 
50,974 


Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land. 
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Live  Stock. 
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Distribution. 

1902. 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Horses     used     solely    for"! 

agriculture! J 

Unbi'oken  horses — 

1  year  and  above 

No. 

1,076,170 

298,606 
130,013 

No. 
1,089,418 

294,162 

No.         Per  cut. 

4,444         1-5 
2,162  ,     17 

No. 
13,248 

Per  cut. 
l"2 

Under  1  jear    

Total  of  horses 

I,£;04.,78q  !    1  .t1  1  431 

—       ,     — 

6,642 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  "1 
or  in  calf  J 

Other  cattle— 

2  years  and  above    

2,556,126 

1,332,362 

2,602,294 
1 .427.983 

i 

j 

46,168 

95,621 
21,877 
44,252 

r8 

6-7 
v6 

1  year  and  under  2 

1,385,776      1,407,653 
1,281,712      1,325,964 

Under  1  year    

3'3 

Total  of  cattle 

6,555.976     6,763,894 

—      :    — 

207,918 

3'i 

Ewes  kept  for  bi-eeding  

Other  sheep — 

1  year  and  above 

9.999.171 

5,523,710 
10,242,825 

10,101,830 

5,940,896 
10,274,474 

—          — 

162,659 

417,186 
31,649 

1-6 

7'o 
0-3 

Under  1  year    

Total  of  sheep 

25-765,706 

26,377,200 

—      1    — 

611,494 

2"3 

Sows  kept  for  breeding  

Other  pigs     

349,000 
1,950,567 

319,724 
1,860,201 

29,276 
90,366 

9'2 

4"9 

— 

— 

Total  of  pigs     

2,299,567 

2,179,925 

119  642  !     c-c 

— 

''    1 

t  Including  mares  kept  for  breeding. 
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Labour  Legislation,  Labotir  Movements,  Labour  Leaders.  By 
George  Howell.  499  +  xxiii  pp.,  8yo.  Loudon :  T.  Fisher 
XJnwin,  1902. 

In  the  successive  chapters  of  this  book  Mr.  Howell  tells,  with 
the  authentic  detail  of  personal  knowledge,  the  story  of  the  trade 
union  movement  dux'ing  the  last  century,  combining  with  his 
main  theme  some  references  to  connected  topics  of  more  general 
interest  to  the  labour  world.  The  story  is  no  less  interesting  than 
it  is  instructive,  and  we  doubt  whether  so  detailed  a  record  of  the 
events  of  the  diiferent  stages  through  w^hich  trade  unionism  has 
won  its  way  to  its  position  could  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
story  of  which  the  concluding  portion  could  not  have  been  foretold 
with  certainty  by  those  acquainted  with  its  opening  incidents.  In 
reading  the  book  we  have  been  reminded  again  and  again  of  the 
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severe  pi'otracted  cliai'acter  of  the  struggle  waged  by  those  English 
"  labour  leaders,"  among  whom  Mr.  Howell  himself  may  claimi  a 
conspicuous  place,  before  they  removed  the  disabilities  of  the  law, 
and  established  trade  unionism  on  a  footing  of  recognised  authority. 
It  is  one  instance  of  the  "  irony  of  fate,"  which  haunts  the  efforts 
of  men,  that  the  final  chapter  should  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
consideration  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Courts  which  have  altered 
that  pecnliar  legal  status  which  leaders  like  Mr.  Howell  thought 
they  had  secured  as  the  result  of  this  long  and  arduous  contest. 
They  believed — and  early  decisions  of  the  judges  tended  to 
encourage  the  belief — that  the  unions  had  obtained  protection 
for  their  funds  from  the  dishonesty  of  their  officials,  without 
incurring  any  liability  to  be  mulcted  for  the  action  taken  by  those 
officials  against  employers.  The  impartial  bystander  will  perhaps 
consider  that  there  was  something  anomalous  in  this  apparent 
divorce  between  legal  protection  and  legal  responsibility ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  public  opinion  would  now  support  trade  unionists 
in  an  endeavour  to  reinstate  themselves  by  legislation  in  the 
position  which  they  thought  they  occupied.  But  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  judges,  making  trade  unions  collectively 
responsible,  and  suable  as  corporations,  for  illegal  acts,  whether 
they  are  right  or  whether  they  are  wrong,  have  occasioned 
surprise,  and  produced  misgiving  and  alarm  in  labour  circles. 
Mr.  Howell,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  behind  him,  chequered 
with  successes  and  reverses,  discusses  these  fresh  problems  with 
the  calm  candour  and  mellow  wisdom  with  which  he  now  regards 
"  new  unionism."  That  at  its  birth,  some  years  ago,  aroused  his 
ire ;  for,  departing  from  the  caution  which  experience  had  made 
traditional  if  not  instinctive  with  the  older  leaders,  it  asserted 
noisily  the  aggressive  side  of  unionism,  eagerly  embracing  and 
provoking  opportunities  for  strife,  and,  avowedly  despising  as  old 
fashioned  and  forming  no  part  of  its  business  the  provision  of 
those  "  benefits  "  for  sickness,  and  old  age,  and  death,  which  the 
older  unions  shared  with  other  varieties  of  friendly  societies,  and 
had  nursed  until  they  had  formed  the  preponderant  portion  of 
their  expenditure.  Mr.  Howell  now  recognises  that  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  among  which  might  be  included  some  instances  of 
the  older  and  larger  labour  associations,  maturity  has  brought 
prudence,  and  the  new  unions  have  settled  quietly  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  their  predecessors.  His  whole  book,  indeed,  might  be 
described  as  a  sermon  on  the  sobering  influence  of  responsibility. 
He  shows  how  hostile  and  unreasoning  was  once  the  attitude  of 
the  legislature  and  of  public  opinion  to  the  ambitious  aspirations 
of  the  labour  world ;  and  he  also  shows  how  the  justification, 
which  existed  for  the  alarm  and  distrust  with  which  trade  unions 
were  regarded  in  the  upper  and  middle  strata  of  society,  Avas 
removed  by  the  conduct  of  the  suspected  labour  leaders  when  once 
they  were  given  tlie  legal  recognition  that  they  sought.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  tliis  story  of  "  labour  legislation,"  "  labour 
movements,"  and  "  labour  leaders,"  was  worth  telling  with  the 
abundant  fulness  which  Mr.  Howell  lias  in  this,  as  in  other  works, 
bestowed   on   its   narration.     Some  of   the  copious  detail  of  his 
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chapters  might  be  dismissed  as  "  ancient  history "  by  impatient 
readers  acquainted  with  his  earlier  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour ; 
but  they  could  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  such  a  narrative  as  that 
here  given  by  an  actor  "  behind  the  scenes "  might  furnish 
explanations  of  incidents  vinobserved  or  misinterpx-etod  by  those 
who  had  not  enjoyed  these  special  facilities.  Mr.  Howell  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  has  placed  old  facts, 
•which  he  himself  bad  recorded  before,  in  a  fresh  light ;  he  has 
added  new  facts  as  full  of  abiding  instruction  as  they  were 
significant  at  the  moment  when  they  occurred.  All  who  are 
interested,  whether  as  friends  or  as  foes,  as  advocates  or  as 
critics,  in  "labour  movements,"  will  read  these  "recollections" 
of  a  veteran  leader,  who  has  served  his  cause  for  many  a  year, 
in  its  early  period  of  struggling  adversity  as  well  as  in  its  later 
epoch  of  acknowledged  success,  with  the  attention  which  they 
deserve.  The  book,  wo  think,  should  be  studied  together  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject  of 
trade  unionism.  Neither  is  wholly  free  from  bias,  but  they 
supply  the  student  with  a  mass  of  facts  based  on  first-hand 
knowledge  or  derived  from  original  inquiry ;  and  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  said  to  supplement  one  another,  for  the 
bias  by  which  they  are  influenced  has  a  different  inclination. 
Mr.  Howell  certainly  interprets  the  development  of  unionism  fi^om 
another  standpoint  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb; 
but  they  have  thrown  new  light  on  its  earlier  origins  and  its  later 
aspirations. 

The  Past  and  Present  of  Japanese  Commerce.  By  Yetaro 
Kinosita.  164  pp.,  8vo.  New  York :  The  Columbia  University 
Press,  1902. 

This  monograph  forms  one  of  the  "  Studies  in  Histoiy, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law  "  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  in  Columbia  University.  The  aWndance  and  excellence  of 
these  American  publications  may  well  arouse  a  feeling  of  shame  in 
many  of  our  own  academic  centres,  where,  as  yet,  such  branches 
of  knowledge  maintain  a  feeble  struggling  existence ;  and  the 
particular  book  before  us  is  an  admirable  example  of  its  class. 
But  for  the  facilities  given  by  the  issue  of  the  series  in  which  it 
appears  it  would  hardly  have  been  produced,  and  yet  it  throws  a 
needed  light  on  an  economic  topic  of  engrossing  interest.  The 
commercial  position  and  prospects  of  Japan  are  matters  which 
deserve  large  consideration  in  any  forecast  of  the  economic  future 
of  the  world ;  but  hitherto,  as  the  author  states,  it  has  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  western  economists  to  know  with 
intimacy  or  precision  the  conditions  of  his  country.  They  have 
-witnessed  with  interest  her  advent  to  the  ranks  of  civilised 
nations ;  they  have  acknowledged  with  an  admiration,  willingly 
or  unwillingly  extorted,  the  rapid  progress  which  her  people  have 
made  in  the  acquisition  and  practice  of  trade  and  industry;  and 
they  must  feel  that  nations  like  their  own  cannot  but  regard  her 
as  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  and  perhaps 
the  West,  in  the  century  which  is  opening.     But  they  have  not 
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had  the  means  of  examining-  the  actual  foundations  on  which 
her  economic  structure  has  been  built.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  with  confidence  into  her  economic  past,  or  to  explore 
her  economic  present.  In  Japan  itself,  as  Dr.  Kinosita  states,  the 
ajspearance  of  economic  science  is  "  only  of  the  most  recent  date ;" 
and  the  "  ambitious  minds  "  of  the  young  Japanese  have  turned 
in  other  directions  of  speculative  activity.  "Japan,"  accordingly, 
"  is  virgin  soil  for  the  study  and  development  of  economic  science  ;  " 
and  the  "  economic  data  given  in"  her  "old  literature"  are  "few 
and  widely  scattered."  The  author  of  this  monograph  candidly 
recognises  in  these  words  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to 
contend  ;  and  he  would,  we  imagine,  hardly  desire  that  his  present 
work  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  tentative  examination 
suitable  for  a  place  in  the  series  in  which  it  appears,  of  ground 
which  subsequent  inquirers  may  scrutinise  with  greater  detail. 
But  it  lifts  an  obscuring  curtain,  and  it  whets  our  appetite 
for  further  inquiry  of  the  same  careful  and  competent  character. 
In  an  Introduction  and  five  chapters  Dr.  Kinosita  summarises 
what  is  known  of  the  "  past  and  present "  of  Japanese  commerce, 
of  the  "  Finance  and  Economy  of  the  Primitive  Japanese,"  of  their 
"  early  intercourse  with  Korea  and  China,"  and  of  such  commerce 
as  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  "Beginning  of  European 
Trade,"  conducted  in  succession  with  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
with  Dutch  and  with  English,  and  then  of  the  new  awakening 
which  followed  on  the  "Restoration"  of  the  central  authority  of  the 
Mikado  in  1868,  and  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  and  communication,  the  reformation  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  systems,  and  the  exhibition  of  wise  and 
energetic  governmental  activity  in  various  directions,  which  were 
among  its  most  conspicuous  consequences.  Writing,  as  he  does, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  general  economic  history  of  the 
Western  world,  he  is  able  to  examine  the  progress  of  Japan  in 
relation  to  ideas  which  at  different  epochs  governed  the  economic 
thought  and  business  practice  of  Europe;  and  he  brings  an 
informed  but  independent  mind  to  the  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  Writing  also,  as  he  does, 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  historical  literature  and 
the  existing  statistics  of  his  own  country,  he  is  able  to  dii^close  to 
foreign  students  valuable  information  in  a  compendious  shape,  for 
which  they  would  not  know  where  to  look  without  his  aid.  For 
Englishmen  in  a  special  degree  his  monograph  abounds  with 
interest,  not  only  because  England  has  to  reckon  with  her  new 
political  all}'  as  a  competitor  with  her  home,  and  (more  especially) 
her  Indian,  industries  for  the  growing  custom  of  the  East,  but  also 
because  the  geographical  situation  of  Japan  in  relation  to  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  is  not  unlike  that  which  England  has  occupied 
with  regard  to  Europe  and  the  Atlantic.  The  approaching  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Isthmian  canal  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
opening  of  the  interior  of  China  may,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
pi'ove  as  important  economic  events  as  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  were  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  they  may  affect  Japan   as  those  changes  affected   England. 
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They  may  easily,  as  Dr.  Kinosita  hints,  work  an  equal  trausforma- 
tion  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  British  Railway  Position.  By  George  Paish.  With  an 
iutroduction  by  George  S.  Gibb.  322  +  xivpp.,  8vo.  London: 
The  Statist,  1902. 

This  book,  which  consists  of  articles  reprinted  from  The  Statist, 
might  be  described  as  a  discourse,  or  a  series  of  discourses,  on  a 
text  approved  by  statisticians.  For,  as  Mr.  Gibb,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  observes  in  a  candid  but 
cautious  preface,  Mr.  Paish  urges  two  main  points,  "  firstly,  that 
more  information "  than  English  railway  managers  now  "possess 
is  needed"  with  respect  to  "  sevei'al  particulars  of  railway 
working;  and,  secondly,  that  more  ought  to  be  done,  and  can  be 
done,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  train  loads  and  waggon  loads, 
and  decreasing  train  mileage."  In  other  words,  statistical  infor- 
mation which  is  not  at  present  obtained  by  I'ailway  managers 
should  be  procured  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  needed  and 
advantageous  railway  reform.  The  text  is  but  another  version  of 
the  old  adage  that  "knowledge  is  power;"  and  it  would,  we 
believe,  be  hard  for  any  careful  reader  of  these  pages  to  donbt 
that  Mr.  Paish  has  proved  the  two  points  which  he  endeavours  to 
establish.  He  has  show^n  that  English  railway  management  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  the  "  direction  of  increasing 
train  loads  and  waggon  loads,"  and  he  has  also  shown  that  the 
customary  modes  at  present  in  vogue  for  obtaining  and  presenting 
railway  statistics  do  not  turn  the  keen  sustained  attention  of  the 
responsible  authorities  to  these  important  possibiUties.  "  English 
published  reports,"  he  states,  "contain  no  information  whatever 
as  to  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  and  per  ton  of 
freight  per  mile;  no  particulars  as  to  the  ton  of  passenger  mileage, 
the  train  load,  the  car  load,  or  the  length  of  haul."  Mr.  Gibb 
frankly  admits  the  impeachment,  and  in  the  case  of  his  own 
railway  he  has  recently  taken  some  steps  to  supply  the  defect, 
although  he  is  careful  to  add  that  the  figures,  Avhen  obtained, 
must  be  used  with  discrimination.  The  lack  of  such  statistics, 
Mr.  Paish  acknowledges,  has  offered  some  serious  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  his  second  point,  and  compelled  him  to  proceed 
in  some  stages  of  his  argument  by  inference  or  estimate.  But  in 
this  case  also  he  enjoys  the  substantial  confirmation  of  the 
practical  experience  of  Mr.  Gibb,  expressed  with  no  less  charac- 
teristic a  caution  against  extravagant  inference.  What  Mr. 
Paish  here  sets  himself  to  prove  is  that  American  railways,  and 
also  Indian  railways,  are  in  advance  of  our  English  railways  in 
the  economies  which  result  from  increased  train  loads  and 
increased  passenger  loads.  The  keen  competition  of  American 
railways  has  compelled  attention  to  a  problem  from  which  the 
"  pooling  "  arrangements  practised  in  England  have  diverted  the 
notice  of  railway  managers.  Our  English  managers  have  tried 
to  carry  as  much  traffic  as  possible,  and,  to  secure  this  end, 
promised  to  deliver  goods  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  they  have 
not  been  forced,    like   the  American  managers,  to    "  handle    the 
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traffic  cheaply  for  the  purpose  of  winning  profits  from  low  rates." 
Mr.  Paish  tirst  compares  the  premier  English  railway  (the 
London  and  North  Western),  which,  he  contended  in  an  early 
letter,  "  made  practically  no  progress  in  the  economical  handling 
of  either  passenger  or  goods  traffic  in  the  past  twenty  years,"  with 
the  "  enormous  reduction  in  costs  effected  by  American  lines,"  of 
which  he  takes  the  Pennsylvania  railway  as  a  typical  illustration. 
In  later  chapters  he  supplements  this  comparison  by  a  general 
examination  of  most  of  the  other  gi'eater  English  railways,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  he  is  able  to 
point  to  the  beneficial  results  which  have  actually  attended  the 
partial  experimental  adoption  of  the  changes  which  he  has  advocated. 
He  recognises  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  he  allows  that  the 
circumstances  both  of  the  original  construction  and  the  present 
working  of  railways  in  England  (in  such  matters  as  the  cost  of 
land  and  the  jDrovision  of  waggons)  do  not  correspond  in  all 
respects  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States ; 
but  he  has  a  more  easy  task  when  he  tries  to  demonstrate  that 
the  increasing  competition,  which  English  business  men  have  now 
to  face,  will  compel  them  to  demand  with  more  insistent  urgency 
increased  economy  of  transportation ;  and  that,  even  if  the  rail- 
ways ai^e  not  required  immediately  to  respond  to  such  demands,  in 
their  own  interests  the  falling  dividends  of  recent  years  might 
prompt  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  of  working  expenses.  That  his 
letters,  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary  character  incidental  to  their 
OT'iginal  publication,  deserve  to  be  presented  in  the  more  permanent 
form  in  which  they  now  appear,  will,  we  believe,  be  the  verdict  of 
all  who  read  them  ;  and  in  that  verdict  they  will  be  supported,  as 
Ave  have  seen,  by  the  weighty  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibb.  To  the 
economic  student  they  suggest  irresistibly  the  reflection  that 
"  railway  economics  "  are  a  fruitful  subject  of  study  ;  to  the  statis- 
tician they  afford,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  good  statistics  for  good  administration. 

Les  Lois  de  la  Fopulation  en  France.  Par  S.  Cauderlier,  avec 
une  Preface  par  E.  Levasseur  (avec  Atlas  de  demographie 
statique  et  dynamique  de  272  cartes).  184  4- xix  pp.  Paris: 
Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1902. 

In  the  discriminating  but  eulogistic  preface  which  ]\I.  Levasseur 
has  written  for  this  treatise,  and  its  accompanying  atlas,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  statistician  observes  that  the  author  has  taken 
rank  among  those  whose  works  demand  the  attention  of  all  who 
concern  themselves  Avith  the  study  of  population,  and  that  his 
ideas  cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored.  This  claim,  M.  Levasseur 
states,  rests  on  the  dual  foundation  of  the  great  mass  of  facts 
which  M.  Cauderlier  has  laboriously  collected,  methodically 
arranged,  and  carefully  interpreted,  and  on  the  novelty  and 
precision  of  the  theoretical  law  which  he  has  deduced  from  his 
material.  He  has  gathered  together  all  the  statistical  data  which 
could  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  has  shown, 
for  every  department  in  France,  the  "  nuptialite,"  or  the  ratio  of 
the  marriages  to  the  total  jiopulation,  the  "  matrimonialite,"  or  the 
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ratio  of  the  marriages  to  the  marriageable  women  who  are  not 
married,  the  "  natalite,"  or  the  ratio  of  the  births  to  the  total 
population,  the  "  fecondite  legitime,"  or  the  ratio  of  the  births  to 
the  number  of  married  women  between  15  and  45  years  of  age, 
the  "  fecondite  illegitime,'"  or  the  ratio  of  the  births  to  the  number 
of  unmarried  women  between  the  same  ages,  the  mortality,  the 
survival  of  the  male  and  the  female  sex,  and  the  total  increase  of 
the  population.  These  figures  are  taken  out  and  given  for  quin- 
quennial periods  for  the  forty  years  from  1852  to  1891,  and  are 
graphically  I'epresented  in  the  accompanying  atlas  of  272  coloured 
maps.  Of  the  service  which  ]\1.  Cauderlier  has  thus  rendered  to 
statistical  science  by  the  careful  and  skilful  execution  of  this  great 
undertaking  there  can,  as  M.  Levasseur  remarks,  be  no  dispute, 
and  on  this  account  alone  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  high  place 
among  the  writers  who  have  studied  the  question  of  population, 
from  Malthus  onwards  to  M.  Lavasseur  himself.  But  this  statis- 
tical work  is  preliminary  and  subordinate  to  the  enunciation  of  a 
general  "  law"  of  population,  and,  while  M.  Levasseur  recognises 
a  comprehensiveness  which  renders  this  law  superior  to  those 
suggested  by  many  previous  authors,  he  doubts  whether  the 
diverse  circumstances  and  changing  conditions  of  men  admit 
of  the  exact  precision  which  M.  Cauderlier  attributes  to  it.  The 
law  is  a  statement  in  more  rigorous  form  of  principles  which  M. 
Levasseur  himself  had  previously  laid  down ;  and  it  certainly 
affords  significant  proof  of  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
population  since  Malthus  wrote  his  remarkable  essay.  It  is  this  : 
"  The  requirements  and  means  of  satisfying  the  negds  of  life 
regulate  the  movements  of  population  as  a  whole  and  iu  their 
essential  parts."  This  concejjtion  of  the  determining  factors  of 
the  growth  and  decline  of  population  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  old  Malthusian  formula  in  the  degree  in  which  the  "  needs  of 
life"  (which  must  themselves  be  liberally  interpreted)  are 
wider  than  the  Malthusian  "  means  of  subsistence  ;  "  and  Malthus 
himself,  as  M.  Cauderlier  argues,  took  little  or  no  account  of  the 
increasing  pi-oductivity  of  human  labour.  P'rom  this  law  M. 
Cauderlier  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to  infer  from 
the  fact  of  a  declining  population,  such  as  that  of  France  at  the 
present  moment,  that  the  country,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  are 
growing  poorer,  in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  an  increasing  dispropor- 
tion between  resources  and  needs.  M".  Levasseur  questions  the 
precision  and  universality  of  the  inference.  The  cautious  reader 
will,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  but  none  the  less  he 
will  readily  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  service  which  M. 
Cauderlier  has  rendered  by  the  enunciation  and  application  of  his 
law  to  the  solution  of  some  hard  perplexing  problems.  He  is 
enabled  with  its  assistance  to  reconcile  facts  which  might  other- 
wise seem  inconsistent.  He  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
his  own  view  is  more  accurate,  because  it  is  more  comprehensive, 
than  the  narrower  explanations  of  the  dcclicing  population  of 
France  given  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  and  others.  He  supplies  a 
crucial  test  for  gauging  the  efiicacy  of  the  remedies  suggested  for 
this  decrease   in  modern   France   as  in  ancient   Rome ;    and    his 
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subordinate  and  complementary  laws  of  marriages,  of  births  and 
of  deaths,  fall  naturally  into  an  appropriate  place  -when  they  are 
connected  with  his  general  law.  As  M.  Levasseur  remarks  in  the 
conclading  paragraph  of  his  preface,  M.  Cauderlier  has  added  to  a 
rich  harvest  of  statistics,  and  to  acute  suggestions  in  demography, 
a  theory,  logically  constructed,  which  may  possibly  fail  to  explain 
fully  all  the  facts,  but  which  at  least  points  the  way  to  a  route  by 
which  tlie  true  meaning  of  a  great  number  of  phenomena  may  be 
effectually  discovered. 

Statistical  Studies  in  the  Neiv  Yorh  Money  Market.  By  John 
Pease  Norton.  lOS  +  vi  pp.  New  York:  The  Macmillau  Co., 
1902. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Jevons  expressed  the  belief  that  he 
possessed  a  "  capacity  of  seeing  the  sameness  and  the  difference  of 
things."  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  realise  his  early 
ambition  of  becoming  a  "recognised  statistical  writer."  The 
statistical  studies  now  before  us  forcibly  recall  this  remark.  They 
are  conducted  in  a  region  closely  connected  with  those  investiga- 
tions  of  the  periodic  fluctuations  of  prices  by  which  Jevons  won 
his  statistical  fame;  they  are  designed,  like  his  inquiries,  to  exhibit 
the  "  correlations  "  of  economic  phenumena ;  they  make  a  large 
and  apt  use,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  advancing  the 
reasoning,  of  the  graphic  method,  which,  as  he  showed,  conduced 
to  the  detection  of  tlie  "  sameness  and  the  difference  of  things ;  " 
and  the  practical  suggestion  with  whicli  Dr.  Norton  concludes  his 
studies,  "that  foresight  in  business  may  in  the  future  be  vastly 
increased,"  would,  we  believe,  have  commanded  the  warm  approval 
of  the  earlier  statistician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  methods 
pursued  by  Dr.  Norton  furnish  evidence  of  the  development  which 
such  study  has  undergone  since  Jevons  wrote.  Dr.  Norton  has 
successfully  applied  to  the  problems  of  money  and  credit  the 
statistical  methods  recently  used  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in 
investigating  the  biological  problems  of  evolution.  He  commences 
his  monograph  with  a  "brief  analysis"  of  the  phenomena  con- 
sidered in  the  theory  of  money  and  credit.  He  then  states  and 
explains  the  statistical  material  which  he  has  used ;  and  he 
exhibits  in  successive  chapters  its  characteristics  as  revealed  by 
methods  which  he  applies,  and  then  in  his  concluding  pages,  to 
which  the  earlier  sections  ai-e  preliminary,  he  discloses  and 
examines  the  "  correlations "  found  in  the  New  Yoi-k  money 
market  between  the  "Call  Discount  Kate"  and  the  "Ratio  of 
Reserves  to  Deposits,"  between  the  "Call  Discount  Rate"  and 
the  "  Percentage  Deviations  of  the  Total  Reserves,"  and  between 
the  "  Reserves  "  and  "  Loan  Periods."  Throughout  his  work, 
although  he  employs  the  liner  and  more  elaborate  instruments  of 
later  reasoning,  he  is  engaged,  like  Jevons,  in  separating  the 
shorter  and  more  superficial  variations  fi'ora  the  longer  and 
deeper.  The  relations  of  statistical  inquiry  to  economic  theoiy 
find  now  as  then  their  most  appropriate  illustration  in  such 
studies.  As  Dr.  Norton  him.self  aptly  remarks,  "theory  and 
statistics  are  the  tT70  legs  of  economic  science."    The  "  phenomena 
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of  economics  lend  themselves  fai*  more  i-eadily  to  prediction  than 
do  the  phenomena  of  meteorelogy ;  "  but  such  prediction  "can 
come  only  through  the  finer  methods  of  statistical  analysis." 
Dr.  Norton  has,  we  think,  shown  himself  a  competent  follower  of 
Jevons.  He  has  handled  with  success  the  more  subtle  and  refined 
methods  which  he  has  utilised,  and  his  results  are  no  less 
interesting  than  they  are  suggestive. 

Die  Beichsfinanzreform  inbesondere  vom  staatsrechtlicTien  Gesichts- 
punMe.  By  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr.  36  pp.,  8vo.  R.  Oldenbourg, 
Munich  and  Berlin,  1902. 

This  is,  in  siibstance,  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  von  Majr,  the  well- 
known  statistician,  before  the  Legal  Society  at  Munich.  There  are 
two  fundamental  questions  to  be  answered  in  considering  the 
finances  of  a  kingdom.  The  first  is  a  quantitative  one — is  the 
income  of  the  State  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  cai'ry  on  its  State 
duties  in  an  efficient  way  ?  If  we  answer  this  in  the  negative, 
the  second  question  is  how  the  sources  of  income  of  the  State  are 
to  be  sti'engtheued.  Both  these  questions,  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  German  Empire,  are  briefly  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  In 
answer  to  the  first,  it  seems  that  the  Empire  has  not  yet  a 
sufficient  income  for  its  purposes.  The  continued  and  increasing 
indebtedness  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Coming  then  to  the 
second  question.  Dr.  von  Mayr  first  considers  whether  the  quota 
of  the  individual  States  should  be  increased,  and  negatives  this 
suggestion.  This  means  that  Imperial  and  State  taxes  must  be 
looked  to  for  the  increased  income.  For  various  reasons  addi- 
tional  direct  taxation  is  undesirable,  and  this  drives  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  Imperial  indirect  taxation  is  required 
in  the  German  Empire. 

Der  moderne  Kapitalismus.  By  Werner  Sombart.  Vol.  i. 
Die  Genesis  des  Kapitalismus.  6G9  +  xxxiv  pp.,  8vo.  Vol.  ii. 
Die  Theorie  der  Kapitalistischen  Entioickluug.  64G  pp.,  8vo. 
Leipzig:  Duncher  and  Humholt,  1902. 

The  scheme  and  aim  of  this  large  work  on  modern  capitalism 
are  explained  by  the  author  in  an  interesting  preface.  Since  the 
decay  of  Roman  civilisation  and  culture,  there  have  been  three 
^reat  epochs  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Eui-opean  peoples.  In  the 
first,  feudalism  reigned.  In  the  second  we  find  an  organisation  of 
industry  by  hand  workers  the  ruling  feature.  In  the  third,  in 
which  we  now  live,  the  organisation  is  capitalistic  :  the  ruling 
idea  is  that  money-making  is  the  object  of  industry  ;  calculation 
or  speculation  claims  the  activities  of  many  people.  The  fourth 
epoch  will  be  one  of  socialistic  characteristics.  The  present  book 
aims  at  showing  the  development  of  the  capitalist  system  from  its 
beginnings  up  to  the  pi-eseut  time.  The  object  of  Herr  Sombart  is 
to  trace  the  laws  of  the  present  capitalist  industrial  system,  and  to 
show  how  it  will  pass  over  into  the  future  industrial  system.  We 
begin  with  industry  in  the  stage  where  it  is  mainly  carried  on 
under  the  regime  of  manual  labour ;  then  the  beginning  of  the 
capitalist  system  is  described,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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actual  accumulation  of  capital  and  also  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  is  concerned  with  the  birth  and  growth  of 
the  capitalist  spirit.  The  development  of  capitalism  is  then  traced 
up  to  its  final  triumph  at  the  present  time,  and  the  present 
position  of  manual  labour  and  the  manual  labourer  is  fully 
described.  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  in  the  main  with  historical 
or  descriptive  economics.  In  the  second  volume  we  proceed  to  the 
theory  of  capitalistic  development. 

The  author  considers  that  previous  writers  have  not  attacked 
the  right  problem.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "all  previous 
investigators  have  examined  the  competition  between  industry  on 
a  large  scale  and  industry  on  a  small  scale  (Grossbetritb  und 
Kleinbefrieb),  while  in  fact  the  question  is  an  entirely  different  one. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  competition  between  two  Betriebsformen, 
but  of  that  between  two  Wirtschaftsforme^i" — (it  is  better  to  leave 
the  German  words,  as  a  translation  would  only  be  misleading) — 
"  namely,  that  of  manual  labour  and  a  capitalistic  undertaking. 
It  is  therefore  the  chief  object  of  the  following  exposition  to  clear 
this  error  entirely  out  of  the  discussion."  The  following  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  "Scheme  of  Competition,"  which  gives  in 
outline  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  book : — 

The  competition  for  the  best  execution  of  the  work — 

A.  The  quality  of  the  offer  of  the  goods. 

B.  The  quality  of  the  goods  offered. 
The  competition  in  price — 

A.  The  formal  superiority. 

B.  The  material  superiority. 

I.   Cheapening  through  changes  in  quality. 
II.  Cheapening  through  changes  in  quantity. 

1.  The  cheapening  of  the  factors  of  production. 

2.  The  cheapening  of  production. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  this  arrangement,  because  it 
shows  that  we  are  here  given  a  most  complete  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  actual  way  in  which  competition  works. 
Economic  theorists  are  too  liable  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  mere 
question  of  price,  without  much  further  analysis.  An  elaborate 
investigation,  such  as  the  one  we  are  considering,  which  takes  up 
about  half  of  the  second  volume  under  review,  is  therefoi'e  most 
valuable.  Thus  what  value  does  the  consumer  attach  to  quick 
delivery  of  the  goods  as  compared  to  their  quality  or  cheapness  ? 
Evidently  in  many  cases  quick  delivery  is  an  attraction  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  highly  valued  by  most  people,  but  it 
requires  a  considei'able  investigation  to  see  how  important  or  not 
such  a  fact  is.  Herr  Sombart's  book  is,  therefore,  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  quite  apart  from  the  correctness  of  his  actual 
views.  It  suffers  slightly  from  a  certain  overstiffness  of  arrange- 
ment, which  is  so  common  a  feature  of  German  books,  but  this  is 
a  defect  on  the  right  side,  and  only  enables  us  the  more  quickly 
to  grasp  the  logical  sequence  of  his  ideas,  and  the  more 
easily  to  find  those  portions  of  the  work  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  us. 
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Histoire  des  Classes  ouvrieres  et  de  Vindustrie  en  France  avant 
1789.  By  E.  Levasseur.  Vol.  i,  715  +  Ixxxviii  pp.  Vol.  ii, 
988  pp.     Paris:  Arthur  Rousseau,  1901. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  M.  Levasseur  published  his 
Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  en  France  deptiis  la  conqurte  de  Jules 
Cesar  jusqua.  la  Revolution — a  work  based  upon  a  study  crowned 
by  the  Arademie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques.  Some  years 
afterward.s  this  history  was  continued  up  to  the  year  18G7  in  a 
book  called  Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  en  France  depuis  1789 
jusqu'd  iios  jours.  Since  that  date  an  enormous  quantity  of  new 
material  has  been  produced;  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  has 
become  very  large.  The  publication  of  the  Inventaires  sommaires 
des  archives  departementales  et  des  archives  cominunales  extends  into 
hundreds  of  volumes.  M.  Levasseur  has  therefore  had  a  task  of 
enormous  magnitude  to  perform  in  producing  the  second  edition 
of  the  first  of  his  two  works  already  referred  to  under  the  title 
Histoire  des  classes  ouvrieres  et  de  Vindustrie  en  France  avant  1789. 
This  second  edition  is  nob  a  mere  re-publication  of  the  first  edition 
brought  up  to  date,  with  a  few  additions  and  improvements,  but  is 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  contains  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
matter  comprised  in  the  earlier  work.  The  original  division  into 
seven  books  has  been  kept,  although  the  number  of  chapters  has 
been  altered.  It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  workmen  and  of  industry  in  France  during  tlie  nineteen 
centuries  with  which  M.  Levasseur's  book  deals.  Unfortunately 
but  little  is  known  of  Gaul  before  the  Roman  Conquest.  We  know 
something  of  the  products  of  industry,  but  little  of  the  conditions 
of  production.  With  the  Roman  conquest,  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilisation  and  Roman  identical  organisation  we  find 
collegia  (the  ancestors  of  guilds  and  trade  unions)  coming  into 
existence.  In  the  third  century  these  were  authorised  and 
encouraged.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  change  of  opinion 
which  gradually  imposed  gi^eater  obligations  upon  these  institu- 
tions, till  in  the  fourth  century  members  of  a  collegium  were  kept 
there  by  force  as  if  in  a  prison.  The  invasions  of  the  fifth  century 
were  disastrous  in  their  economic  eifect,  and  Roman  civilisation 
was  swamped  by  barbarism.  From  the  fifth  till  the  tenth  century 
industry  and  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  position  of  the 
artisan  must  have  been  one  of  great  distress.  It  remained  for 
feudalism  in  the  eleventh  century  to  give  some  social  organisation, 
and  it  became  possible  for  villages  to  subsist  under  the  shadow  of 
a  castle.  In  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  bourgoisie  begins  to  exist.  The  communes,  with  an 
internally  independent  life,  chosing  their  own  mayors  or  consuls, 
become  an  important  feature  in  the  social  order.  The  miseries  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  corporate 
spirit,  and  after  the  war  we  find  corporations  not  merely  of  trades 
but  of  persons  united  into  confreries.  With  the  sixteenth  century 
prosperity,  or  at  any  rate  a  relative  prosperity,  begins  to  reappear, 
until  the  religious  wars  again  made  France  desolate.  Henry  IV 
at  last  restores  order  and  peace  by^  the  treaty  of  Vervins  and  the 
Edict  of    Nantes.     With   Louis    XIV  we    come   to    Colbert.     M. 
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Levasseur's  opinion  of  him  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  economists 
to  beai'  quotation.  "  Colbert  est  au  premier  rang  parmi  les  minis- 
tres  de  valeur  dont  Louis  XIY  sut  se  servir ;  liomme  anibitieux 
mais  tres  laborieux,  ministi-e  passionne  pour  I'ordre,  autoritaire 
par  temperament,  mais  serviteur  souple  et  devoue  du  roi,  il  sut 
comprendie  les  besoins  industrials  et  commerciaux  de  la  France,  et 
il  mit  a  les  servir  la  justesse  de  son  esprit  et  la  force  de  sa  volonte 
si  bien  que  le  royaume  n'avait  jamais  paru  plus  florissant,  et  qu'en 
realite  jamais  la  manufacture  et  le  commerce  n'avaient  puis  jusque- 
la  un  aussi  large  essor.  S'il  a  commis  des  ei'reurs  de  doctrine,  il  a 
rendu  d'autre  part  des  services  si  considerables  qu'ils  feraient 
pardonner  bien  des  fautes."  The  eighteenth  century  brings  us  to 
Law  and  his  paper  currency ;  to  the  minute  restrictions  on  com- 
merce and  industry,  in  spite  of  which  industi'y  flourished ;  and 
finally  to  the  revolution. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  after  so  long  an  interval,  which 
M.  Levasseur  has  in  the  main  devoted  to  geography  and  demo- 
graphy, he  should  have  returned  to  the  subject  which  he  treated 
so  brilliantly  in  his  youth,  and  should  have  given  the  world  a 
great  book ;  for  to  consider  this  as  a  mere  second  edition  is  to  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  enormous  amount  of  research  which  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  re- write  these  two  volumes.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  has  become  so  large  that  want  of  space 
has  prevented  it  from  being  incorporated,  but  students  will  find 
it  in  the  Seances  et  travaux  de  V Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et 
joolitiques. 

Studi  stigli  Efetti  delle  Imposte.  By  Luigi  Einaudi.  288  +  1  pp., 
8vo.     Turin  :   I'ratelli  Bocca,  1902. 

The  economic  problems  relating  to  the  incidence  of  rates,  the 
effect  of  rates  on  the  house  rent,  the  incidence  and  effect  of  taxes 
on  site  values,  the  taxation  of  increased  increments,  and  what  is, 
for  want  of  a  worse  term,  known  as  "  betterment,"  are  at  the 
present  time  of  practical  importance  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  European  countries.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom 
-a  special  interest  and  an  additional  importance  has  been  given  to 
them  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation, 
and  especially  by  the  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  report  on  the 
taxation  of  site  values.  Signor  Einaudi's  book  is  a  careful  and 
detailed  investigation  into  the  effect  of  taxes  on  the  rent  of  land 
and  houses,  and  although  he  is  naturally  specially  interested  in 
the  system  of  taxation  existing  in  Italy,  yet  he  makes  so  much  use 
of  English  economic  authorities  and  English  reports,  that  his 
book  should  have  a  special  interest  for  Pjnglishmen.  He  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  the  building  industry  and  its  relation  to 
the  general  economic  equilibrium;  then  follows  an  analysis  of  the 
supply  of  houses  and  the  cost  of  the  various  factors  of  produc- 
tion ;  then  comes  au  analysis  of  the  demand  for  houses,  and  of  the 
demand  for  houses  of  a  special  character  and  for  special  purposes. 
From  this  analysis  of  supply  and  demand  we  proceed  to  the 
determination  of  the  rent,  both  the  total  rent  and  the  rent  of  the 
various  parts   and  of  (jnasi  rent.     This  analysis  is  contained  in 
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the  first  chapter,  and  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  problem 
of  the  shiftinr^  incidence  and  eii'ects  of  taxes  on  houses.  Thi.s 
problem  Signor  Einaudi  attacks  in  the  second  chapter;  but  for 
cleai'ness  and  simplicity  of  analysis  he  begins  by  discussing  the 
effect  of  a  tax  first  on  the  rent  of  the  site,  then  on  an  increment 
of  capital  value  to  the  site,  then  on  the  net  return  on  the  capital 
expended  in  building  the  house.  From  this  he  passes  to  a  tax  on 
the  net  return  on  the  capital  expended,  and  on  the  rent  of  the 
site,  and  thus  he  arrives  at  the  general  problem,  which  is  discussed 
in  considerable  detail,  taking  various  hypotheses.  Chapter  II, 
therefoi^e,  results  in  giving  us  a  general  theoretical  solution  which 
is  a  first  approximation  to  the  practical  problem.  A  second 
approximation  is  then  made,  that  is  to  say,  in  Chapter  III  the 
author  discusses  the  disturbing  circumstances  caused  by  technical 
or  legal  difficulties  and  the  shifting  of  the  taxation  which  may 
result  from  these.  Then  he  discusses  carefully  the  vexed  question 
of  valuation  and  of  the  effect  of  contracts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  upon  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  tax.  The  final  chapter 
deals  with  the  effects  of  the  Italian  system  of  taxation,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  third  approximation  to  the  theoretically  and 
practically  perfect  solution  of  the  pi'oblem.  The  excellent  logical 
arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject  in  the  manner  out- 
lined above  makes  Signer  Einaudi's  book  most  useful  and  con- 
venient. Thei'e  are  few  works  which  deal  with  a  subject  of  such 
practical  importance,  and  theoretic  as  well  as  practical  difficulty, 
in  a  manner  in  which  the  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  are 
so  clearly  separated  and  yet  so  justly  blended  as  the  author 
proceeds  further  into  tlie  subject.  The  vigour  of  the  Italian 
economists  in  writing  treatises  is  beginning  to  put  to  shame  the 
economists  of  some  other  countries,  and  this  book,  which  form  the 
fortieth  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  di  Scienze  Sociali,  will  add  to 
the  repute  of  that  well  known  series. 

La  Monnaie  le  Credit  et  le  Change.  By  Aug.  Arnaune. 
431  +  viii  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  1902. 

The  first  edition  of  M.  Arnauue's  work  on  money  appeared  in 
1894,  and  it  is  surprising  to  reflect  how  many  monetary  events  of 
considerable  importance  have  happened  since  then.  The  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  in  India,  in  1899,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  but  the  general  coui'se  of  events,  from  the  date 
of  the  Wollcott  mission  in  1897,  if  not  indeed  from  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  in  1893,  has  been  to  cause  gold  monometallism  to 
triumph  over  bimetallism,  so  that  the  monetary  situation  is  ceasing 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  either  English,  American,  or  Conti- 
nental politics.  While  political  partisanship  ran  high  it  could 
hardly  be  expected,  and  would  indeed  have  been  undesirable,  that 
the  economists  and  monetary  experts  should  not  have  taken  sides, 
and  taken  them  vigorously.  But  at  the  present  time  we  may  hope 
for  an  impartial  and  balanced  considex'ation  of  the  controversies  of 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  which  would  barely  have  been 
possible  in  1894.  In  1894  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  M.  Arnaune  should  have  treated  matters  so  impartially  that 
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the  reader  remained  in  doubt  of  his  political  opinions  (on  monetary 
questions),  but  in  1902  one  is  entitled  to  demand  that  it  shall 
not  be  very  obvious  that  M.  Arnaune  is  a  strong  monometallist. 
This  is  the  only  defect  in  the  book,  and  it  is  a  slight  one,  but 
it  some  times  causes  M.  Arnaune  to  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  little 
incomplete  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  the  v7ork  are  most  admirably  done ; 
the  v^^riting  is  clear  and  lucid,  nothing  seems  to  be  omitted, 
and  yet  there  is  no  sense  of  overcrowding.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that,  in  addition  to  the  four  functions  of  money  as  stated  by 
Jevons,  M.  Arnaune  adds  a  fifth,  that  it  is  an  instrument  for  the 
transport  of  wealth,  especially  useful  in  international  relations. 
The  first  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  instruments  and 
mechanism  of  currency,  not  only  contains  an  admirable  account  of 
money,  but  also  of  the  foreign  exchanges  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  foreign  exchanges  affect  the  monetary  situation.  M. 
Arnaune's  position  as  director  of  the  French  mint  enables  him  to 
give  the  most  detailed  and  valuable  accounts  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  coinage  and  the  experiments  made  in  France  as  to  the  best 
proportion  of  alloy.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  most 
excellent  accounts  of  the  monetary  systems  (so  far  as  relates  to 
metallic  money)  of  France,  the  Latin  Union,  England,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Indo-China.  The  account  of  the  money  of 
the  latter  is  most  fascinating  reading,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see 
the  various  attempts  made  by  the  French  local  government  to 
obtain  a  decent  currency.  Fi-om  their  mistakes  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt,  and  the  student  of  currency  could  hardly  do  better  than 
study  the  application  of  the  principle  of  monetary  theory  under 
the  curious  and  difficult  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  Indo- 
China.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  "  ligature  "  of  600  sapeques  (a 
round  piece  of  zinc  or  copper  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle) 
whose  weight  is  over  three  pounds,  and  whose  value  has  descended 
to  less  than  one  penny  halfpenny  ?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  see 
how  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  could  be  carried  on  at  all 
under  such  circumstances.  Yet  we  hear  that  the  inhabitants  are 
greatly  attached  to  the  sapeque,  and  that  it  is  convenient  for  the 
small  transactions  which  their  limited  needs  and  resources  permit. 
Systems  of  fiduciary  circulation  form  the  matter  of  the  third  part 
of  the  book.  The  French,  English,  and  American  systems  of  bank 
notes  are  most  lucidly  explained,  and  the  system  of  inconvertible 
notes  which  existed  at  various  times  in  those  and  other  countries 
are  all  expounded  with  the  same  clearness  and  accuracy. 

Since  the  publication  of  Jevons's  book  on  money  so  much  has 
happened  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
other  book  must  take  its  place.  M.  Arnnuuc  s  book  is  admirably 
fitted  to  do  this.  It  has  all  the  merits  whi(;h  such  a  book  should 
possess.  The  amount  of  matter  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is 
contained  in  a  very  small  space  without  being  cramped.  The 
technical  details  and  descriptions  of  coins,  of  the  operations  of 
banking  and  exchange,  are  wonderfully  clear.  Lastly,  the  book  is 
up  to  date,  a  fact  which  is  of  great  value  and  importance  to  the 
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man  of  business  as  well  as  the  student.  "We  can  only  re-echo  the 
judgment  of  M.  Leon  Say,  who  describes  the  first  edition  as  "  tres 
complet,  tres  seientifique,  et  tres  pratique." 

Leerhoeh  der  Staathuishottdkunde .  By  N.  G.  Pierson.  "Vol.  i 
671  +  xxii  pp.,  8vo.  "Vol.  ii,  715  -f  xv  pp.,  8vo.  Haarlem : 
F.  Bohn,  1896-1902. 

The  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  N.  G.  Pierson's 
celebrated  treatise  on  political  economy  is  now  complete.  The 
first  edition  appeai'ed  in  1884  and  1890,  the  first  volume  of  the 
.second  edition  in  1896,  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  in  1897, 
but  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  lias  only  quite  recently 
appeared.  An  English  translation  of  the  first  volume  is  on  the 
point  of  appearing,  and  a  translation  of  the  second  volume  will 
appear  in  due  course.  This  is  very  satisfactory  news  for  economic 
students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Dutch,  but  the  careful  and 
appreciative  reviews  by  Professor  Edgeworth  have  made  this 
work  familiar  to  those  Avho  have  not  been  able  to  read  it  in  its 
original  language. 

Complaint  is  often  made  that  political  economists  are  not  men 
of  affairs,  and  that  the  professor's  chair  is  not  the  best  place  in 
which  to  study  the  woi'kings  of  industry  and  commerce.  VVhether 
or  not  in  general  such  complaints  are  justified,  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  singularly  wide  of  the  mark  in  the  case  of  the  foremost 
economist  of  Holland.  He  is  a  man  of  business  and  a  statesman. 
Dr.  Pierson  was  born  in  1839,  and  had  a  commercial  education. 
From  1860  to  1864  he  was  a  merchant;  during  the  next  four 
years  he  was  naanager  of  a  Colonial  bank  having  its  head  office 
in  Amsterdam.  In  1868  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Netherlands  bank,  and  governor  of  that  institution 
in  1885.  On  becoming  Minister  of  Finance,  in  1891,  he  resigned 
his  position  as  governor.  He  was  out  of  office  from  1894  to  1897, 
and  again  from  August,  1901,  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  different  parts  of  the  second  edition  have  appeared 
during  the  periods  when  Dr.  Pierson  was  out  of  office.  Concur- 
rently with  being  a  director  of  the  Netherlands  bank,  Dr.  Pierson 
was  professor  of  political  economy  at  Amsterdam  from  1877  to 
1885.  We  see  fi^om  these  facts  that  the  author  of  the  Luerhoek 
der  Staathnishoudkunde  is  a  man  of  remarkable  experience  in  the 
world  of  business  and  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and  this  knowledge 
enhances  the  value  of  his  treatise. 

The  plan  of  this  work,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that 
usually  followed,  is  determined  by  the  author's  views.  He  begins 
by  attacking  the  opinion  so  frequently  held  (e.g.  by  Rau  and 
Menger),  that  a  rigid  distinction  should  be  made  between  economics 
as  a  science  and  economics  as  an  art,  and  contends  with  great  force 
that  no  clear  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  explaining  and 
prescribing  economic  rules.  As  economic  laws  always  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon,  or  else  presuppose  commercial  ti-ansactions, 
and  as  commercial  transactions  are  transactions  in  exchange. 
Dr.  Pierson  considei\s  that  a  treatise  on  economics  should  begin 
by  explaining  exchange  and  value  in  exchange.     Hence  value  in 
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exchange  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  treatise.  Then 
because  exchange  presupposes  instruments  of  exchange,  money 
forms  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise.  These  two 
parts  form  the  first  volume.  The  third  part,  which  fills  the  first 
part  of  the  second  volume,  deals  with  production.  The  fourth 
part  (which  is  the  portion  of  which  the  second  edition  has  just 
been  published)  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  forms 
rather  an  appendix  or  special  application  of  economic  science  to 
the  theory  of  finance  than  an  integral  part  of  an  exclusively 
economic  treatise. 

The  chapter  on  the  origin  of  value  in  exchange  begins  with  the 
distinction  between  economic  goods  (that  is  goods  of  which  the 
supply  falls  short  of  the  demand)  and  non-economic  goods.  This 
brings  us  to  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  word  "  value  " 
as  applied  to  a  class  of  things,  and  value  as  applied  to  a  definite 
quantity  of  a  thing.  Thus  air  and  water  have  value  in  the  sense 
that  they  ai-e  goods,  but  a  given  cubic  foot  of  air  or  water  may 
be  said  to  have  no  value.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  only  economic 
goods  possess  value.  From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  causes  which 
determine  value,  and  then  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility.  It 
is  certainly  very  convenient  to  approach  the  matter  in  this  way. 
The  reader  gets  right  into  the  heart  of  the  central  problem  of 
exchange,  and  is  then  in  a  much  better  position  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  the  rest  of  the  subject.  Want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  contents  and  treatment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  book,  but  the  following  very  short  sketch  will 
serve  to  indicate  its  general  scope.  The  rent  of  land,  the  rent  of 
houses,  the  incidence  of  different  forms  of  taxation  of  houses, 
interest  on  capital,  the  profits  of  entrepreneurs,  the  wages  of  labour 
and  prices,  are  all  treated  in  a  way  which  combines  theory  and 
realistic  fact  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  questions  of  to-day.  Thus  some  modern  housing  schemes  are 
severely  criticised.  In  Dr.  Pierson's  view  the  three  best  remedies 
for  bad  housing  conditions  ai'e  (a)  the  condemnation  of  houses 
unfit  or  unsuitable  for  dwelling  accommodation ;  ih)  the  framing 
of  stringent  rules  for  the  construction  of  new  dwellings,  and 
(c)  limitation  of  the  number  of  persons  it  shall  be  lawful  to  house 
in  a  given  cubic  space.  But  he  is  not  opposed  to  all  other  methods, 
and  instances  the  scheme  adopted  in  Amsterdam  as  one  of  some 
merit.  There  the  municipality  promoted  a  limited  company,  to 
whom  they  agreed  to  gTant  loans  to  the  amount  of  i50,oooZ.  at 
4^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  company  was  to  be  furnished  with 
land  free  of  charge,  but  had  to  apply  the  whole  of  its  profits  to  the 
repayment  of  the  loans,  and  after  these  had  been  paid  off,  to  make 
over  the  land  and  all  the  houses  that  had  been  built  on  it  to  the 
municipality.  The  shareholders  of  tlie  company  had  to  subscribe 
capital,  which  served  as  security  for  the  company's  liabilities,  and 
remained  invested  in  the  2^  per  cents  (national  debt).  This 
scheme  was  quite  successful,  and,  in  fact,  cost  the  shareholders 
nothing. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "capital  "  Dr.  Pierson's  views  differ 
a  good  deal  from  some  which  are  cui'rent  at  the  present  time.     He 
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applies  the  word  only  to  material  products,  and  excludes  land  from 
the  category  of  capital.  No  doubt  the  definition  of  capital  should 
depend  partly  on  every  day  usage  and  partly  on  scientific  con- 
venience, and  where  the  every  day  usage  is  so  ill  defined  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  the  word  capital,  it  is  no  doubt  justifiable  to  base 
our  definition  chiefly  ou  scientific  convenience ;  but  in  Eno-land 
at  any  rate,  for  many  purposes  various  rights  or  immaterial 
advantages  (e.g.,  patents  or  goodwill)  are  constantly  classified  as 
capital,  and  it  may  be  that  the  distinctions  drawn  by  Dr.  Pierson 
are  more  suited  to  Holland  than  to  this  country.  To  pass  on  to 
another  point,  members  of  the  Statistical  Society  would  naturally 
be  interested  in  the  author's  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  index 
nuiabei^  as  a  method  of  determining  the  average  level  of  prices. 
Here  our  author  is  very  (perhaps  too)  cautious.  But  as  the 
method  has  already  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  such 
great  authorities  as  Professor  Edgeworth  and  Dr.  Pierson  himself 
(see  Economic  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  132),  no  more  need  be  said 
here.  In  tlie  part  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  money,  we  may 
specially  refer  to  the  section  on  the  money  of  Holland  and  her 
colonies.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Pierson  particularly  fitted  to  deal  with 
the  subject — a  reason  which  alone  would  sufiice  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  book  particularly  interesting — but  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  currency  is  not,  as  a  rule,  adequately  treated  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  on  money.  When  we  come  to  the  theory  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  that  Dr. 
Pierson  thinks  there  is  a  flavour  of  mercantilism  about  Lord 
Groschen's  theory  that  the  movements  of  the  foreign  exchano-es 
show  the  direction  in  which  capital  is  moving  or  about  to  move. 
Finally,  on  the  vexed  question  of  bimetallism,  one  quotation  of  a 
few  lines  may  be  allowed  us  :  "  The  mistake  of  the  past  lay  in  not 
recognising  the  fact  that  Gresham's  law  (according  to  which  the 
under-rated  is  supplanted  by  the  over-i^ted  metal),  though  indeed 
an  obstacle  to  the  successful  working  of  the  double  standard  when 
applied  to  a  small  area,  is  a  positive  guarantee  for  its  successful 
"working  when  applied  over  a  very  wide  area." 

The  volume  on  production  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
Malthus's  theory  of  population,  and  to  the  various  attacks  on  and 
criticisms  of  it,  and  to  pioduction  from  cultivation  of  land.  The 
methods  of  mediaeval  land  tenure  and  cultivation  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  all  explained,  and  the  modern 
question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  is  discussed.  Dr. 
Pierson  does  not  think  it  clear  that  nationalisation  would  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  production.  But  enough  has  been  said. 
Perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  English  translation  Avill  afford  a 
second  opportunity  of  picking  out  some  of  the  salient  points  of 
this  work  of  established  reputation. 
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CTnited  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  June,  1902 — American  "  Trusts  "  and  English 
Combinations  :  Hon.  E.  Huhhard.  Austrian-Hungainan  Trade 
policy:  E.  von  PInlippovich.  The  financial  control  of  Local 
Authorities :  P.  Ashley.  The  relief  of  the  poor  in  Jersey : 
Beatrice  Lander.  On  the  need  of  a  Valuation  Act:  W.  M.  J. 
Williams.  The  Brussels  Sugar  Conference:  E.  Castelot. 
Notes  on  the  Budget:  C.  Baskible.  Local  Authorities  and 
the  Housing  Problem  :  Lettice  Fisher. 

Economic  Review.  July,  1902 — Political  life  in  Australia : 
P.  F.  Roioland.  Workshop  Oi'ganization :  A.  P.  Loscher. 
The  Poor  Law  and  the  Economic  Order :  T.  Maohay.  Dock 
Labour  in  Ipswich:  Rev.  A.  J.  Allen.  Small  Farming  in 
Yorkshire :  Rev.  J.  L.  Kyle.  Some  Notable  "  King's 
Merchants": — 1.   Anthony  Pessaigne  of  Genoa :  Alice  Law. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  June,  1902 — Agricultural 
Credit  Banks  :  H.  0.  Bevine.  Cattle  Insurance  in  Bavaria  : 
E.  Brown. 

Journal  of  the  Departme7it  of  Aqriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland.  June.,  1902 — German  Chemical  Industries.  The 
Peat  Industry  in  the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  :  /.  T. 
Tatloio. 

United  States — 

American  Statistical  Association,  Puhlicatiotts.  June,  1902 — What 
is  the  Center  of  an  Area,  or  the  Center  of  a  Population  ? : 
J.  F.  Hay  ford.  Element  of  Labor  in  Railway  Expenditure : 
A.  L.  Horst. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
July,  1902 — Social  Effects  of  Transportation :  M.  A.  Knapp. 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  The  Housing 
Px'oblem.  The  Child  Labor  Problem.  Tendencies  of  Factory 
Legislation  and  Inspection.      Juvenile  Courts. 

Political  Science  Qzcarterly.  June,  1902 — Friendship  and  Politics  : 
M.  K.  Simkhovitch.  England  and  the  American  Colonies  : 
H.  L.  Osgood.  The  English  Parish.  I :  S.  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
Municipal  Lighting  in  Massachusetts  :  A.  D.  Adams.  Accident 
Insurance  for  Working  Men :  A.  F.  Weber.  Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  History.  Ill :  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  Patten's 
Theory  of  Prosperity  :  A.  S.  Johnson. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  August,  1902 — The  Variation 
of  Productive  Forces:  G.  J.  Bidlock.  The  Isthmian  Canal; 
Factors  ailecting  the  choice  of  Route  :  E.  R.  Johnson.  Recent 
tendencies  in  Sociology:  E.  A.  Ross.  The  United  States 
Industrial  Commission;  Metliods  of  Government  Investigation : 
E.  D.  Burand.  Recent  Events  in  the  New  England  Cotton 
Trade  :  A.  T.  Lyman.  The  American  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act :  G.  E.  Barnett. 
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United  Static — Contd. 

The  Yale  Revierc.     Atignsf,   1902 — Distribution  of  Urban  Land 
Values:    E.  M.  Hurd.     The  Connecticut  Convention:    G.  11. 
Clark.      American    statistical    practice.     I.    The    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  :  H.  T.  Neivcomh. 
Montldii  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1902 — 
April — Commercial  Africa  in  1901. 

May — Commercial  Alaska  in  1901.    Great  Canals  of  the  World. 
June — Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 

States.     The  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in  1901.     Thirty-five 

years  of  Pig  Iron. 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  1902 — 

No.  38,  January — Labor  conditions  in  Mexico :    W.  E.  Weyl. 

The   Negroes  of   Cinclare    Central    Factory  and    Calumet 

Plantation,  Louisiana  •  /.  B.  Latrs.     Charts  exhibited  at  the 

Pan-American  Exposition. 
No.  39,  March — Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901. 
No.   40,   May — Present   condition    of  the   hand-working  and 

domestic  industries  of  Germany  :  H.J.  Harris.      Workmen's 

Compensation   Acts  of  Foreign   Countries:     A.    P.    Weher. 

Working  of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in 

New  Zealand  and  Victoria.      The  Compulsory  Arbitration 

Act  of  New  South  Wales. 
No.  41,  July — Labor  conditions  in  Cuba:   V.  S.  Clark.     Beef 

prices:  P.  C.  Cmxton.     The  True  Reformers:    W.  T.  Thorn. 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatsclirift,  1902 — 

June,  July — Die  Grundbesitzverhaltnisse  von  Vorarlberg  :  TF. 
Schiff.  Die  Infectiouskrankheiten  in  Oesterreich  wiihrend 
des  letzten  Decenniums,  1890-1899  :  Bratassevic.  Oe.ster- 
reichs  Sparcassen  ini  Jahi^e  1900.     II:  H.  Ehrenherger. 

August — Ueber  die  Vertheilung  des  Grundhesitzes  in  Nieder- 
Oesterreich  :  W.  Schiff.  Die  Feuer-  und  Hagelschaden 
Oesteri'eichs  und  deren  Entschadigimg-  durch  Versicherun;; 
in  den  Jahren  1897  und  1898  im  Vergleiche  mit  dem  fiiuf- 
und  fiinfzehnjahrigen  Durchschnitte  der  Jahre  1884  bis  1898: 
K.  Kraft.  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung  vom  31  Decembei", 
1900,  in  den  Landern  der  ungarischen  Krone:  /. 

FliANCE 

Annates  des  Sciences  PoUtiqties,  1902.  July — La  declaration  des 
droits  de  I'homme  et  du  citoyen  et  M.  Jellinek  :  E.  Boutmy. 
Les  finances  du  Japon  :  E.  G.  Levy.  La  France  Ix  Kouaug- 
Tcheou-Ouan  :  /.  Silvestre.  L'homme  qui  vient :  Lord  Rose- 
bery:  P.  Hamelle.  Les  finances  du  Consulat:  E.  d'Eichthal. 
Journal  des  Economistes,  1902 — 

June — Nouvel  examen  dn  Protectionnisme  :  G.  de  MoUuari. 
Travaux  des  Chambres  de  Commerce :  M.  Eouxel.  Un 
nouveau  rouage  financier  aux  Etats-Unis  "  The  Security 
Holding  Company":  G.  Ncstler-Tricoche.  Le  droit  sur 
les  bles  en  Angleterre  et  la  Federation  Libre-Echangiste 
Internationale. 
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France — Gontd^ 

Journal  des  Economistes,  1902 — Contd. 

July — Essai  sur  le  commerce  international  :  Y.  GinjoL  Legis- 
lation et  controle  des  compagnies  d'assui'ances  :  E.  Itoclietin. 
Le  parlementarisme  industriel :  R.  Dui?ond.  Les  trusts  et 
la  concurrence. 

August — La  production  et  le  commerce  du  travail  :  G.  de 
Molinari.  La  solidarite  economique  et  I'economie  solidariste : 
H.  L.  Follin.  Le  mouvement  agricole ;  le  beurre  et  la 
margarine  :  L.  Grandeau.  L'education  de  la  prevoyauce : 
A.  de  Malarce.  L'economie  socialiste  de  I'effort :  H.  Bouet. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     1902 — 

May — Ce  qu'on  appelle  la  feodalite  financiere :  A.  Neymarck 
{concluded  in  June).  La  statistique  sanitaire  dans  les  villes 
de  France  et  d'Algerio  :  Dr.  Lowenthal. 

June — Etats-Unis ;  Tableau  recapitulatif  des  prix  de  261 
marcliandises,  classees  par  grou^Des,  de  1890  a  1901.  Les 
contrats  de  mariage  en  France  :  F.  de  Saint-Genis. 

July — La  repartition  des  revenus  en  Autriche  :  P.  des  Essars. 
La  population  de  la  Suisse  en  1900 :  P.  Meuriot.  Le 
recensement  des  industries  et  metiers  effectue  en  Belgique 
le  1®""  decembre,  1896:  L.  March  (concluded  in  August). 
T  a-t-il  des  periodes  pour  les  mariages  et  les  naissances^ 
comme  pour  les  crises  commerciales  ?  C  Juglar. 

August — Du    centre    mathematique    d'une    population  :      P. 
Meuriot.      Elections    pbilanthi-ojoiques :     -.4.   Benard.      De- 
nombrement  de  la  population. 
Revue  d' Econninie  Politique.     1902 — 

June — Le  Homestead  en  France  et  en  Algerie :  /.  Leveille. 
De  la  condition  legale  des  etraugers  en  France  au  point  de 
vue  de  I'exercice  des  professions  commerciales  ou  indus- 
trielles,  soit  comme  patrons,  soit  comme  salaries :  P.  Pic, 
line  nouvelle  loi  de  la  population :  /.  Wolf.  Quelques 
considerations  sur  le  privilege  des  bouilleurs  de  cru  et  la 
loi  du  29  decembre,  1900,     IV :  A.  Korn. 

July — L'impot  global  sur  le  revenu  et  la  propriete  fonciere. 
Les  theories  et  les  faits :  E.  Villey.  Heures  de  travail  et 
salaires  dans  I'industrie  beige  :  E.  Waxioeiler.  Le  billet  de 
banque  a  cours  force  dans  la  Republique  Argentine  :  F.  M.  y 
Herrera.     Les  banques  anglaises  :   G.  Frangois. 

August,  September — Comment  il  est  possible  d'organiser  les 
ouvriares  en  chambre  :  E.  ScJuciedland.  Le  mouvement  co- 
operatif  en  Belgique  et  ses  resultats  :  L.  Bertrand.  L'inter- 
diction  du  travail  de  nuit  des  femmes  en  France  :  G.  Martin. 
La  premiere  sucrorie  co-operative  liollandaise  :  G.  de  Leener. 
La  Reforme  Sociale.     1902 — 

No.  11 — La  Constitution  franfaise  et  les  lois  anti-fran^aises  : 
E.  Vigourotix  {conchaled'  in  No.  12).  L'industrie  dentelliere 
en  Belgique  :  P.  Verhaegen  {concluded  in  No.  12).  La  fortune 
de  la  France  et  nos  cliarges  fiscales  :  Hubert  Valleroux. 

No.  12 — Une  reforme  nmnicipale  de  la  contribution  mobiliere, 
a  propos  du  remplacement  de  I'octroi  :  Dtival-Arnould. 
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France — Contd. 

La  Reforme  Sociale.     1902 — Contd. 

No.  13 — Conipte  rendu  de  la  reunion  annuelle. 

No.  14  et  No.  15 — La  jciinesse  et  les  souffranees  sociales :  G. 
Picot.  Le  "Bon  grain"  et  les  ceuvres  sociales  de  Marie- 
inout :  V.  Mabille.  L'assistance  par  le  travail  et  le  cliomage 
des  eouturieres  a  Paris :  L.  Riviere.  Les  associations 
d'anciens  eleves  des  etablissements  primaires  et  secondaires 
libres  ;  projet  de  federation:  F.  Gihon.  Le  role  social  du 
proprietaire  foiicier  dans  les  associations  agricoles. 

Germany — 

Allgemeines  Statistisches  Arcltiv.  1902.  Wallband  1.  Die 
mannigfaclien  Bezielitingen  zwisclien  Statistik  und  Medizin  ; 
F.  Prinzing.  Ein  moderner  Statist :  G.  v.  2Iayr.  Ueber  die 
Notwendigkeit  sjstematischer  Arbeitsteilung  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Bevolkerungs — (Sozial)  Statistik:  H.  Blciclier.  Aus  der 
Geschiclite  der  Scliwedisch-Finnlandischen  Bevolkerungs- 
statistik :  A.  Hjelt.  Die  Lobn-statistik  in  der  Theorie  und 
in  der  Praxis  :  R.  P.  FalJciier.  Die  belgische  Industi-ie-  und 
Gewerbestatistik  von  1896  :  E.  Waxweiler.  Das  Zahlbliittchen 
und  der  britiscb-indiscbe  Zensus  von  1901  :  G.  v.  2fayr. 
Die  neuen  Zahlkarten  fiir  die  Statistik  der  osterreichischen 
Arbeiter-Unfallversicberung :  K.  Kogler.  Die  Kindersterb- 
licbkeit  in  Oesterreicb  :  F.  Prinzing.  Bevolkerungsbewegung 
im  Hiilliscben  seit  Mitte  des  16  Jahrbunderts  :  J.  Ginelin. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesefzgehung,  Veriualtung  tind  VolJcsivirtschaft. 
Heft  8,  1902 — Autoritat.  Ihr  Ursprung,  ibr  Begrilndung 
uud  ihr  Grenzen :  L.  Stein.  Die  verkebrswirtschaftlicbe 
Bedeutuug  der  Binnenwasserstrassen  :  G.  Seiht.  Zur  Charak- 
teristik  der  eugliscbeu  Industrie,  II :  TV.  Hasbacli.  Der 
dualistiscbe  Stiindestaat  in  Deutschland :  F.  Rachfahl.  Das 
Feudalsystem  in  Kanada  :  W.  B.  Mnnro.  Der  Bauernscbutz  in 
den  deutscben  Territorien  vom  16  bis  ins  19  Jahrhundert :  0. 
Hotzsch.  Zur Kritik  der  ungarischen  Industriepolitik :  /.  Bunzel. 
Die  deutscbe  Cementindustrie,  ibre  Entstebung,  gegenwartige 
Lage  und  ihr  Konkurrenzkanipf  auf  dem  Weltmarkt :  P.  Mohr. 
Frauenarbeit  in  Frankreich  :  Kiltlie  Schirmacher.  Kolonisation 
im  spanischen  Sildamerika  (1.  La  Plata-Staaten)  :  C.  Ballod. 
Deutschland  am  Scbeidewege:  A.  Weber. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalolconomie  und  Statistik.     1902 — 

June — Die  Gruudlage  der  kiinftigen  deutscben  Handels- 
vertragsverbandlungen.  Die  sozialen  Verbiiltnisse  der 
Juden  in  Preussen  und  Deutschland  :  A.  Ruppin  (^concluded). 
Die  Zunabme  der  Bevolkerung  in  den  hauptsachlichsten 
Kultnrstaaten  wabrend  des  19  Jahrbunderts.  Der  Stand 
der  deutscben  Erwerbs-  und  Wirtscbaftsgenossenschaften  : 
if.  Criiger.  Ein  neues  Volkszablungsverfabren  fiir  die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  i^ordamerika  :  F.  W.  R.  Zimmer- 
iiiann.  Zur  Geschicbte  und  Organisation  der  diinisbchen 
Meiereigenossenschaften  und  der  daniscben  Meiereiwirts- 
chaft:  H.  Pudor. 
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G-EEMAXY — Contd. 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nat'ionalohonomie  und  Sfatistik.     1902 — Contd. 
Jxdy — Die  schottischen  Banken  :  K.  Mamrotli.     Die  Gesells- 
chaften  mit  beschi-iinkter  Haftung  :  R.  Wendt.     Eisenbabn- 
verwaltuDg  und  Finanzpolitik  in  Preussen  :  M.  v.  Heckel. 
August — Wilbelm  Neuratb  :  v.  Schidlern.     Der  Kapitalismus: 
W.  Neurath.     Der  Fabrikbegriff  und  die  Handwerksorgaui- 
sation:  H.  Biekes.    Die  Wobnungs- und  Gesundheitsverbalt- 
nisse  der  Heimarbeiter  in  der  Kleider-  und  Wascbekonfek- 
tion  einiger  osterreicbiscber  Bezirke  :  E.  C.    Die  Entwicke- 
Inng  und  der  derzeitige  Stand  der  Hypotbekarstatistik  in 
den  eiuzelnen  Staaten,  unter  besonderer  Hervorbebnag  der 
neuesten  braunscbweigiscben  Hypotbekarstatistik  und   der 
Bestrebungeii  fur  eine  interuationale  Hypotbekarstatistik: 
F.  W.  JR.  Zimmermann. 
Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statist iJc   des   Deutschen   lieicJis.       Heft  2, 
1902.     Die  Erzeugnisse  der  Bergwerke,  Salinen  und  Hiitten, 
1901.        Zur     Statistik    der     Preise.        ZoUfreie     Scbii^sbau- 
materiaben,  1899-1901.       Die  Seescbiffahrts-statistik  einiger 
fremder    Staaten-Yerkebr  im  Kaiser   AVilbelm-Kanal,    1901. 
Seeverkebr  in  den  deutscben  Hafeuplatzen,   1900.     Seereisen 
deutsclier  Scbili'e,  1900.     Ergebnisse  der  Obstbaum-Zablung, 
1900.  Haupt-Uebersicbt  iiber  die  Ergebnisse  der  Viebzablung, 
1900.     Die  Finanzen  der  deutscben  Bundesstaaten. 
Zeitsclirift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft.     1902 — 

Heft  6 — Der  beutige  Stand  der  Tecbnik  und  die  Aufgaben 
der  Staatsverwaltungen :  W.  Exner  {cuntimied  iii  next 
number).  Die  neuen  Einkommensteuern  in  Preussen  und 
Oesterreicb,  nacb  Veranlagung,  Statistik  und  Ergebnissen  : 
K.  Nifschke.  Die  gelbe  Gefabr  als  Moralproblem  :  M.  v. 
Brandt.  Die  Frucbtbarkeit  in  der  Tierwelt :  H.  Smidt 
{concluded  in  next  number). 
Heft  7 — Beitriige  zur  Beurteilung  eiuer  wirtscbaftlicben  Fede- 
ration v.  Mitteleuropa  :  Frhr.  V.  Walters- Sarto7-ius  {continued 
in  Qiext  number) .  Preussiscbe  Domanenpolitik  :  /.  Wolf. 
Hefte  8  und  9 — Korporative  Mietsvertriige :  L.  Fuld.  Die 
Wandlungen  der  Heiratsbiiufigkeit  und  des  mittleren 
Heiratsalters :  F.  Priming.  Die  ruckfJiUigen  Verbrecber 
in  Deutscbland :  P.  Frauenstildt.  Der  Gruudbesitz  in 
Russland :  N.  Karysclieio. 

Italy — 

La  liiforma  Sociale,  1902 — 

]\[ay — La  funzioue  sociale  della  Ragioneria :  C.  Ghidiijlia. 
11  riparto  dei  Deputati  in  Italia  secondo  il  censiniento  del 
1901 :  G.  Arangio-liidz.  II  pei'icolo  araericano :  F.  Flora. 
Sulla  determinazione  quantitativa  delle  variazioni  dei 
fenomeui  economici :   C.  Ottolenghi. 

Juice — 11  materialismo  storico  e  lo  Stato :  C.  F.  Ferraris  (con- 
tinued in  next  number).  II  diritto  dell'  iudustria  :  T.  C 
Giannini.  11  dazio  snl  grano  e  la  crisi  del  vino:  E.  Giretti. 
Le  basi  economicbe  della  costituzioue  sociale :   C.  tSupino. 
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Italy — Confd. 

La  Miforma  Sociale,  1902 — Contd. 

July — La  Repubblica  Argentina  e  suoi  maggiori  problem!  di 

economia    e    di    finanza :     A.    Loria.      Le    istitiizioni    filan- 

ti'opiche  italiane  all'  estero :   G.  Prato.     II  monopolio  degli 

spiriti  nella  Svizzera:   G.  Baclii. 
Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1902 — 

June — Leinsufficienze  dei  progetti  perracquedotto  Pugliese:** 

La    gestione    finanziaria    delle    imprese    municipali :      Y. 

L'abolizione    dei    dazi    nei     Corauni    aperti  :      L.    Nina. 

Scioperi  in  Italia  nel   1898  e  1899  e  all'  estero  nel  1898, 

1899,  1900  :  A.  Bertolini. 
Jidy — Le  importazioni  temporanee  dei  grani  esteri  in  Italia : 

L.     Clerici.        Gli     agricoltori     italiani     nell'    Argentina : 

P.    Ghinassi.     La    legislazione    sociale    e    la    democrazia : 

M.  Pantaleoni. 
August — La  tassazione   locale    in    Ingliilterra :    L.   L.   Price. 

La  municipalizzazione  dell'  acqua  potabile  e  dei  tramways  : 

G.  V.     Liberismo  e  legislazione  di   classe  :   F,  Coletti.     La 

questione  znccherifera  in  Francia  :   G.  Frangois. 
Bivista  Italiana  di  Socioloyia.     March — June,   1902 — Le  istitu- 
zioni  politiche  degl'  Irai\i :  I.  Pizzi.     La  giustizia  e  il  divitto 
nei  loio  earatteri  difi'erenziali :   V.  Miceli.     L'evoluzione  dell' 
ospitalita :   G.  Del  Vecchio. 

Interxatioxal — 

Bulletin  de  VInstitut  International  de  Statistique.  Tome  xii — 
Liv.  1 — La  Noblesse  de  Suede,  etude  demographique :  P.  E. 
FahlhecTi.  La  reorganisation  de  la  statistique  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas  :  G.  A.  Verrijn  Stuart.  Statistique  de  revolution  de  la 
Bibliotlieque  Nationale  de  Paris  depuis  1847 :  V.  de  Sicarte. 
La  statistique  internationale  des  valeurs  mobiiieres :  A. 
Neymarch.  Sur  une  nomenclature  uuiforme  des  causes  de 
deces  :  J.  Beriillon.  Pi^ojet  d'explorations  demographiques 
a  executer  dans  des  pays  pen  connus  :  A.  N.  Kiaer.  Beitrag" 
zn  einer  einheitlichen  Aufarbeituug  der  Geburtstatistik : 
J.  V.  Korosy.  Comparability  of  Trade  Statistics  of  various 
Countries :  A.  E.  Bateman.  Memorandum  on  the  methods 
employed  in  collection  of  the  annual  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  Great  Britain  :  P.  G.  Craigie.  International  comparisons 
of  Cattle  and  Sheep  on  the  Surface  areas,  and  with  reference 
to  the  Population  of  certain  countries  thirty  years  ago  and 
at  the  present  time :  P.  G.  Craigie.  Wheat  and  maize 
production  in  the  United  States :  a  statistical  contrast : 
/.  Hyde.  On  the  progress  of  Statistics  in  Japan :  Y. 
Yanagisaiva.  Essai  Historique  et  Statistique  sur  le  Tresor 
Royal  en  France  au  commencement  du  xviii™*^  siecle : 
V.  de  Sicarte.  Rapport  sur  la  methode  du  bulletin  in- 
dividuel  applique  a  la  statistique  judiciaire  penale  en  Italic 
depuis  Fannee  1890 :  L.  Bodio. 
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IXTKRNATIONAL — Contd. 

Bulletin  de  VlnstiUd  International  de  Sfatistique.  Tome  xii — Contd. 
Liv.  2 — Slatistique  de  la  superficie  et  de  la  population  des 
coutrees  de  la  Terra,  l*""*^  Partie.  Europe  :  E.  Levasseur  et 
L.  Bodio.  Families  italiennes  qui  parlent  habituellement 
des  idiomes  etrangers  recensees  dans  le  Royaume  le 
10  fevrier,  1901 :  H.  Baseri.  Les  enfants  assistes — IS'otes 
de  legislation  et  statistique  comparees. 


VI. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library/  driving  the  Quarter  ended  15th  September,  1902, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  folloiuing  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <£:c.;  (e)  Societies,  (&c.  {British); 
(f)  Pe7-iodicals,  £c.  (British). 

The  Society  has  recoived,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Labour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  United 
States,  New  York  State,  New  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Trade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Micliigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Briinn,  Prague,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest,  Madrid,  London, 
Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgli,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  ficonomiste  Francjais.  Journal  des 
Economistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'ficonomie  Politique. 
Revue  de  Statistique.     Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gcsetzgebung 
uud  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gcsetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  imd  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiichcr  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Socialwissenschaft.     Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
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Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economisti.  Eivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia.    Riforma  Sociale. 

S'weden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies  and 
Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  American 
Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Pliilosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.      Trade  Review  and  Price 

Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants' Magazine.  Appointments 
Gazette.  Athenaeum.  Australian  Trading  "World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  British  Refrigeration.  British  Trade  Journal.  Broomhall's 
Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Record. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal  Trades' 
Review.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Machinery  Market. 
Xature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-Holder.  Post  Magazine. 
Public  Health.  Publishers'  Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World. 
Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal. 
Howard  Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  London  University  Gazette.  Manchester 
Literary  aud  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal. 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal. 
Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts,  Journal.  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional 
Notes  and  Transactions.     Trade  Circulars. 


By  wliom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purclmsed). 


(a)  Foreiern  Countries. 
A.rgentine  Republic — 

Boletin  demograiico  argentino.     (Current  numbers)  ....  -|       interior 
Buenos    Aires    (Province).      Direccion    General    de  \  The   Statistical   Bu- 
Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.     (Current  numbers)  J       reau 

Austria-Hungrary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.      Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des\  The      Ministry      of 
k.k.     (Cm-rent  numbers) J       Agriculture 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  puiclmsed). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Austria-Hungary — Contd. 
Arheitsstatistisches  Amt. — 

Arbeitszeit-Verlangerungen  (Uberstuuden)  im  Jalire"^ 

1901,  in   Fabriksmassigen    Betrieben.      32    pp.,  j 
8vo 

Protokoll   der  11^"   Sitzung   des  Arbeitsbeirathes.  [ 

1902.  8vo [ 

Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen  .  .  .  inOesterreich.  Theil 

1,  Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen    der    Eisenbahnen.  ' 

Heft.  1.     Privat-Eisenbahnen.     8vo.     1902    J 

Finanz-Ministeriums.         Mittbeilungen      des      k.k.  \ 

Jahrgang  8.     Heft  2.     8vo.     1902  J 

Eiseubahnministerium.  k.k.  Beriehtiiber dieErgebnisse") 

der    k.k.      Staatseisenbabn-Verwaltung    fiir   1901.  j 

Maps,  &c.,  4to I 

Statistik   der  im  Betriebe    gestandenen    elektrisclieu  \ 

Eisenbahnen,  Drahtseilbabnen  imd  Tramways  mit  j 

Pferdebetrieb  fiir  1900.     1  vol.,  8vo .■'.., J 

Haudel.     Berichte  iiber  die  Handelsbewegung  sowie^ 

Bewertung  der  im  Jahre  1901,  eiu-  und  ausgetiihrteu 

Waren  des  osterr-ungaru.  Zollgebiets.     8vo | 

Handels.     Statistik  des  auswiirtigen,  desosterr-iingarn.  J> 

__  Zollgebiets.     Jahr  1901.     4  vols.,  8vo 

Osterreichisclies  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv.  (vor- 

mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     8vo __ 

Consunivereine.     Statistik  der  Eegistrierten,  fiir  1898.^ 

Fol 

Grundbesitzstatistik.       Ergebnisse     der,    uacli     dcm 

Stande  vom  31  Dec.,  1896.     Heft  1.    Nieder-Oester- 

reich.     Fol 

Eeehtspflege.      Ergebnisse   der   Strafrechtspflege    im 

Jahre  1897.     Fol " 

Sparcassen.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1899.     Fol 

Viehzahlung,  31  Dec.,  1900.     Abth.  1.     Summarische 

Ergebnisse.     Fol 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Statistisclie  Nacliricbten  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Hungary.     Dcnombrement  de  la  Po]ivilation  des  Pays 

de    la    Couronne    hongroise   en    1900.     1^''^    Partie. 

Demographic  generale  suirant  Communes.   La.  8to. 
Sosiiia  and  Hercegovina.    Hauptergebnisse  des  auswiir- 
tigen Waarenverkehres  im  Jahre  1901.     La.  8to 

SnJcotvina.     Mittbeilungen  des  Statistischcn  Landes- 

amtes  des  Herzogthums  Bukowina.    Hefte  8  und  0. 

La.  8vo.     1901-02  

Belgium — 

Auuiiaire  de  la  legislation  du  Travail.    5"  anneo,  1901.  "1 
8yo.     1902    J 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sante  et  de  I'Hjgiene  publique.  "I 
(Current  numbers)  ^. 

Commerce  avcc  los  Pays  Etrangcrs.     Tableau  general 
du,  pendant  1901.     Diagrams,  &c.,  la.  fol. 

Mines.     Anuales   des.     Tome   vii.     Livr.    3.     Annce 


The  Austrian  Labour 
Department 


The  I.  &  E.  Ministry 
of  Finance 


The  I.  &  E.  Ministry 
of  Eailways 


The      Ministry 
Commerce 


of 


oral  "1 


1902 


The  I.  &  E.  Central 
Statistical  Com- 
mission 


The   Central    Stat  is- 
tical  Bureau 

The  Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


The  Belgian  Labour 
Department 

The  Belgian  Lega- 
tion 

The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Belgian  Labour 
Deoartment 
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ooo 


Donations. 


Hy  wlioni  I'reaeiited 
(wlicn  not  purcliHSed). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Belgium — Contd. 

Keceusement  p;cneral  des  Industries  ct  des  Metiers.^ 
(31  Oct.,  1896.)  DenomljrementA.  \o\.G.  Kepar- 
tition  des  eiitivprises  et  des  ouvriers  d'api-os  la  date 
de  fondatiou  et  d'ajires  le  nombre  de  mois  d'activite 
par  aniiee.  Yol.  7  .  .  .  Sexe,  tvge,  et  moment  du 
travail.  Vol.  8  .  .  .  Duree  du  travail.  Vols.  9-11  .  .  . 
Sulaires  d;:ns   lea    diffeveutes    Industries.     Vol.   15. 

Repartition  des  ouvriers  d'aj^es  le  mode  de  calcul  ,  The  Belgian  Labour 
des  salaires.  Emploidemoteurs.  Denomtirement  B.  '  Department 
Vols.  16  et  17.  Repartition  des  ouvriers  travail- 
lant  ail  siege  des  entreprises  d'apres  le  sexe,  I'age  et 
Tetat  civil,  et  avitres  renseiguements  sur  les  ouvriers 
et  les  families  ouvrieres.  Vol.  18.  Expose  general 
des  methodes  et  des  resultats.  Repertoire  al])liabetique 
des    exploitations     industrielles    et     des     metiers. 

Diagrams,  4to.     1901-02 j 

Industrial  Census,  1896.     A  duplicate  set The  Boai'd  of  Trade 

Academie  Eoyale  de  Belgique.     Bulletin  de  la  classeT  ,p,      Vcademv 
des  lettres.  .  .     1902.     IVos.  4-7.     8vo J  ^ 


Brazil — 

Importagao 
de  1901. 


e  Exporta9rio 
Fol 


de  Janeiro  a  Xovembro  1  The    Statistical   Bu 


} 


Bulgaria — 

Agricole,  statistique,  pendant  1897.     Diagrams,  4to 

Co'-umerce  de  la  Principaute  avec  les  pays  etrangcrs  .  . . 

^  lieudant  1901.     Statistique  du.     Diagrams,  4to 

Ecoies  secondaires,  speciales,  &c.  .  .  pendant  1899- 
1900.     Statistique  des,  4to 

Reerutement  militaire  regulier  pendant  1899.  Statis- 
tique du.     Diagrams,  4to 


China  — 

Customs  Gazette. 


No.  133.    Jan.— March,  1902.    4to 


■{ 


Sir     Robert     Hart, 
Bart.,  G.C.M.G-. 


Denmark  — 

Communications  Statistiques.    4'  Serie,  tome  xi.    (Con- 
tents.)    (l)Iu3portationet  exportation,  1901.    Con-  ,  ^j^^  g^^^^  Statistical 

sommation  de  families  d  ouvriers  danois.     rrix  des  ;> 

cereales  produites  en  1901.    Recoil  es  en  1901.    Pro-  | 

ductions  controleesen  1901  (alcool,  &c.).    8vo.    1902J 
De  Dauske  Kreditforeninger.     Festskritt  i  anledning  | 

af  Halvhundredaarsdagen  for  lov  af  20  Juni,  1850, 

oin  oprettelse  af  Kreditforeninger.      234  pp.      4to. 

Kobenhavn.     1901 


Bureau 


Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff 


Egypt — 

Dette  publique.      Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la 
Commission  pendant  1901.     8vo 

Finances.       Compte  general   de  1' administration  des 
Finances  jiour  rExercice  1901.     Fol 

Postes  Egjptiennes.    Administration  des.  Rapport  sur  i    .^.j^^  p^^j.  qq^^q 
I'Exercice  postal  1901.     8vo 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


:}  ■" 
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By  wlioiii  Presented 
(wLen  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
E&ypt — Contd. 

Keports  en  the  Finances,  AdministiMtion  and  Condition^ 

of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  1900.    [Cd-441.]    1901  I   p^j.^^jj^^g  ^ 
Suez    Canal.     Returns    of     Shipping    and    Tonnage,  f 
1898-1901.     [Cd-594]  and  [Cd-1075.]     1901-02  ...J 
Comite  de  Conservation  des  Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe. 

Exercice  1901.     Proces-Verbaux  des   Seances,   &c.  \-  The  Committee 
Ease.  18.     Plates,  8vo.     1901    


France — 

Agriculture.     Annales  du  Miuistere  de  1'.    (Current 

numbers) 

Annuaire   Statistique   de   la  France.      xxi""    volume. 

1901.     Svo.     1902  

Finances,  Ministere  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 

Legislation  comparee.     (Current  monthly  numbers) 
Miuerale.     Statistique  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  Appareils 

a  vapeur  pour  1900.     Diagrams,  4to 

Mouvement  de  la  Population.     Statistique  annuelle 

du,  annces  1899  et  1900.     Tomes  29  et  30.    1  vol., 

8to.     1902    

Travail.       Bordereaux     de    Salaires     pour     diverses 

categories  d'ouvriers  en  1900  et  1901.     xx  -l-  233  pp., 

la.  Svo.     1902 


The      Ministry      of 

^griciilture 
The  French  Labour 

Department 
Tbe      Ministry 

Finance 
Tlie       Ministry 

Public  "Worlks 


of 


of 


The  French  Labour 
Department 


ner  i 
ch-  r 


Germany — 

Amtliche  Xachrichteu  des  Eeichs-Versicherungsamts,~] 
1902.     1    Beilieft.     Statistik    der    Heilbehandlung  | 
bei   den  Yersicherungsanstalten    und    zugelassenen   > 
Kasseneinrichtungen  der  Invalideuvei'sicherung  fur 
1897-1901.    4to 

Aus-wiirtiger  Handel  dea  deutschen  Zollgebiets  im 
Jahre  1901.  Theil  1,  Verkehr  mit  den  einzelnen 
Landern.     Hei'te  1—22.     4to.     1902  

Eisenbahn.     Statistik   der  im    Betjiebe    befindlichen 
Eisenbahnen  Deutschlands  nach  den  Angaben  der 
Eisenbahn  -  Ve f wait  ungen  .  .  .      Band  xxi.     Eec 
nungsjahr  1900.     Map,  la.  fol 

G-esundheitsamtes.      Yeroffentlichungen   des   Kaiser- 1 
lichen.     Nos.  1—26,  1902.     8vo J 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Eeich.     23^''"^ 
Jahrgang  1902.     Diagrams,  Svo | 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1901.     4to J- 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  | 
Jahrgang  1902.     Heft  2.     4to J 

Prussia — 

Landwirthschaft.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1900  und  1901."^ 

Map.s,  fol I 

Heilanstalten  wiihrend  1898-1900.     Fol )■ 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bu-  | 
reaus.     (Current  numbers)   J 

Saxony — 

Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1903.    Svo.  "j 

Siichsische  Volksziihlung  am  1  Dec.,  1900.     Beilage  [ 

zur  Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Stat.  Bureaus,  f 

4to.     1902    J 


The     Imperial     In- 
surance Bureau 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Purchased 


Tbe  Imperial  Health 
Bureau 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Royal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Saxony 
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Ms  wlioiii  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased;. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Germany —  Contd. 
Sa.vonii —  Contd. 

Zeitschrift     des      K.      Siichsischen     Statistischen  1 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Berlin.     Arbeiter-  Kranken-  Yersichcrung  in  Berlin  1 

iui  Jahre  1901.     4t,a J 

Frankfort.  Statist  ische  Uebersichten  iiber  diei 
Gescliiiftsthiitigkeit  der  offentlichen  Arbeitsvermit-  [ 
teluugsstellen  der  Ehein-  und  Maingegend  im  Jahre  \ 

1901.     15  pp.,  4to J 

Hamburg.  Hamburgs  Handel  und  Scliiffahrt,  1901.  T 
La.  4to I 


Tlie  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Saxonj 

The  Municipal  "Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Bureau  of  Trade 
Statistics 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.     Atti  della  Commissione  per  la"^ 

Statistica  giudiziaria  e  notarile.  Sessione  del  Griugno,  | 

1901.     8vo I 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.    Fasc.  64.  )■ 

L'  Industria  del  Cotone  in  Italia.     8vo.     1902 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  AifariEsteri.     (Current  | 

numbers.)     1901-02.     8vo J 

Bolleltino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata.  1 

(Current  numbers) J 

Marina.     Statistica  Sanitaria  dell'  Armata  per  gli  anni^ 

1897  e  1898.     Diagrams,  fol | 

Popolazione.      Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile.      Anno  1 

1900.     8v-o.     1902 I 

Statistica  giudiziaria  penale  per  1'  anno  1899.     8vo.  | 

1902  J 


Tlie    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


The  Department 


Japan — 

Abstract  of  Statistics  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  De- ' 

])artiuent  of   State  for   agriculture  and   commerce, 

1900.     No.  1.     8vo 

Pamphlets  on  (1)  Bank  of  Japan.     (2)  Act  and  bye-^ 

laws  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.     (3)  Banking  system 

in  Japan.     (4)  Coinage  law  of  Japan.     (5)  Financial 

system  of   Japan.      (6)    Foreign  Trade  of   Japan. 

(7)    The  Leaf  Tobacco  Monopoly.      (8)    National  '   The  Japanese    Con- 
debts  of  Japan.     (9)  Formosa,  its  present  financial  f      sulate-General 

and  economic  position.     8vo.     1902    

Statistics   illustrating    the   Financial   and    Economic 

condition  of  the  Empire  from  1893  to  1901.    387  pp., 

la.  8to J 

Mexico — 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Eepublica  Mexicana,  1900."^ 
La.  8to 

Boletin  demografico  de  la  Eepublica  Mexicana,  1900. 
Alio  5,  No.  5.     La.  8vo 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.  (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   

Censo  y  division  territorial  del  Estados  de  Durango, 
de  Morclos,  de  Mexico  y  del  Distrito  federal,  1900. 
La.  8vo 

Estadistica  fiscal.   Datos  relativos.   (Current  numbers)  J 


The   Statistical 
reau 


Bii- 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations —  Contd. 


[Sept. 


Douatioiis. 


By  wtioni  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd 
Netherlands — 

Annuaire  statistique  des  Pays-Bas.     Colouies.     1900.  "^ 
Criminelle  Statistiek  OTer  liet  Jaar  1900.     Diagrams, 

4to 

Jaarverslag    van    de    Centrale    Comruissie    voor    de 

Statistiek  over  1901.     8vo 

Jaarverslag  van  liet  Ceutraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek  )■ 

over  1901.     8v6 

Loonen  en  den  Arbeidsduur  bij  Rijkswerkeu  in  1899. 

Overzicht  befreifende  de.     4to 

Statistiek  der  Spaar-  en  Leenbanken  in  Nederland, 

over  het  Jaar  1900.     4to J 


The      Central      Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Sterfte  naar  den  Leeftijd  en  naar  de  Oorzaken  van  "1  The  Ministry  of  the 
den  Dood  in  1901.     Statistiek  van  de.     4to.  J       Interior 


Norway — 

Anniiaire  Statistique  de  la  Norvege,  21<^  annee,  1901^ 
(containing  Results  of  Census  of  1900).     8vo j 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.  No.  10,  | 
1901.  Nos.  3  et  4,  1902  (containing  Eesults  of  \- 
Census  of  1900).     8vo 

Recensement  an  3  Deeembre,  1900.  Population  classee  | 
par  professions.     8  ]ip.,  8vo J 

Chrixtiania.  Beretuing  fra  Kristiania  Sundhedskom-  "I 
mission  for  aaret  1901.     Diagrams,  8vo _) 


The   Central   Statis- 
tical  Bureau 


The  Health  Depart- 
ment 


The      Chamber 
Commerce 


Paraguay — 

Boletin  quincenal  del  Ceutro  Comercial  del  Paraguay.  "I  m      a         •.  f 
//-^          1.          I       \  r  JLne  3-ssociai'ion 

(Current  numbers) J 

Memoria    que    presenta     el     Directorio    del    Centro 

Comercial   del  Paraguay    a   la   Asamblea    genera), 

1902.     8vo 


Portug-al— 

Movimento  da  Popula^ao.     Estado  civil.     Emigra^ao."^ 

8—10  annos,  1894-96.     Diagrams,  8vo | 

Lishon.        Consuino     em     Lisboa.       Estatistica    dos 

gcncros  sujeitos  a  pauta  dos  direitos  de  eonsumo. 

Annos  1892-1901.     8vo.  diagram  


of 


The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


lip,  8vo.  "1 


Russia — 

Prices  of  Gi'ain  at  Ports.  Returns  of  (in  Russian)."! 
Sheets.     (Current  number.^) j 

Agriculture.     Yearbook  of,  1901,  Vol.  4.     Ma 
(In  Russian)     

Agriculture.  La  Recolte  en  1901.  III.  Prairies^ 
artificiellcs.     I.in  et  chanvre.     19'' annee,  1902 j 

Recensement  general  de  la  Population,  1897.  Cahier  ! 
1,  des  Gouvernements  d' Astrakhan,  de  Vilna,  de  | 
Vitebsk,  et  du  Province  Tehernomorskaia.  4  parls,  j 
4to.     1899-1900  J 

Trade  Returns  for  1900. 


The   Department   of 

Agriculture 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Committee 


jFinland — 

Annuaire  Statistique 
1902.     Svo 


(In  Russian.)     4to.,  1902.,..  | 
puur  la  Fiulande 


The     Customs 
partment 


De- 


23°  anni'c,  1 


The   Central    Statis- 
tical Bureau 


1902.]  Qnarterhj  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Donations — Contd. 
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I{y  wlioin  Presenteil 
(wiien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Russia — Contd. 
Finland — Contd. 

Assistance  publique  des  Communes  en  1898  ~j 

Populiitioii.  Elements  flonioiiraiiliiques  principaux  I 
de  la  Finlande  pour  17oO-l.S90.  ii.  Mouvemcnt  |" 
de  la  Population.     La.  Svo J 

Servia — 

Anuuaire  Statistique  du  Ro^aume  de  Serbic.  Tome  4,"^ 
1898-99.     8vo I 

Statistique  des  prix  des  produits  agricolcs  de  1898  C 
a  1900.     Diagrams,  sui.  4to J 

Spain — 

Coii;ercio  de  Cabotaje.  Estadistica  general  del,  en"^ 
1900.     Fol I 

Estadistica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportes  por  Mar  y  a  [ 
la  Entrada  y  Salida  por  las  fronteras.     No.  8,  1902  J 

Censo  de  la  Poblacion  de  Espafla,  31  Dec,  1900."^ 
Tomo  1,  sm.  4to.     1902 

]MoTimieuto  anual  de  la  poblacion  de  Espaua.     Ano 
1900.     Parte  2,  Def'unciones  clasificadas  por  edades  | 
y  por  causas  de  mortalidad.     4to.     1901 J 


The   Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


TheGeographioaland 
Statistical  Institute 


The   Central    Statis- 
tical  Bureau 


Sweden — 

Population  de  la  Suede  le  31  Decembre,  1900.     Re-"^ 

sultat  genei-al  du  Eecensement.     17  pp.,  4to 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Gj/iciela  Statistik — 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1901.     (Minerals) 

K.  Helso-  och  Sjukvarden,  1900.     2  vols.     (Public 
Health)   ...; 

R.  Valstatistik,  19J0.     (Electoral) 

T.  Lots-styrelseiis,  1901.     (Pilotage,  &c.)  

V.  Briinvins    tillverkning,   &c.,   11)00-01.      (Distil-  )■ 
leries,  Beet  Sugar)     

Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1900.     (Savings  Banks) 

Rikets  In- och  Uiforsel.     (Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  bankernas. 

(Current  numbers) — 

Sammandrag    af    Riksbaukens    Stiillning,      (Current 

numbers)  

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Switzerland — 

Alcools.     Rapport  sur  la  gcstion  ot  le  compte  de  la"| 

Regie  des  Alcools  pour  1901.     Svo 1  The  Federal  Depart- 

Donnees  Statistiqiies  concernanfc  la  Grestion  de  la  Regie  |       ment  of  Finance 

federale  des  Alcools  en  1901.     Fol J 

Recrues.    Examei;  pedagogique  des,  en  automne,  1901.  \  The  Federal    Statis- 

Map,  4to.     1902 J       tical  Bureau 

United  States — 

Agriculture.     Department  of.    Crop  Reporter.    (Cur-"^ 

rent  numbers) I 

Agriculture.     Deparlineiit  of.      Circular  24,  Agricul-  1  The   Department    of 

tural   Imports   and   Exports,  1897-1901.      Bulletin  f      Agriculture 

No.  27,  Our  Foreign  Tra  le  in  Agricultural  Products,  | 

1892-1901.     Svo J 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd. 


[Sept. 


Donations. 


By  wtiom  Presented 
(nlien  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Census  Bulletins,  1900.  Nosa.  177—235,  Agriculture^ 
of  different  States.  237,  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  ilanvfactv.res : — 175,  GloTes  and 
Mittens.  Leather.  176,  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. 
180,  Alcoholic  liquors.  188,  Collars  and  cuffs. 
189,  Clieese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory 
product.  190,  Utilization  of  wasti  s  and  by-products. 
191,  Needles  and  pins.  194,  Clay  products.  195, 
Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished.  197,  Manu- 
factures of  Tobacco.  198,  Starcli.  199,  Flouring 
and  grist  mill  products.  200,  Agricultm-al  imple-  }>  The  Census  Office 
ments.  204,  Combined  textiles.  206,  Cotton  ginning. 
208,  Tin  and  terne  plate.  209,  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables, fish  and  oysters,  canning  and  preserving. 
210,  Chemical  and  allied  products.  212,  Pens  and 
pencils.  214,  Cars,  steam  railroad.  215,  Cotton 
manufactures.  216,  Printing  and  publishing.  217, 
Slauglitering  and  meat  packing.  221,  Boots  and 
Slices.  228,  Glass  manufacture.  233,  Manufac- 
tures of  clothing.  236,  Wool  manufactxire.  238, 
Musical  instruments  and  materials  


•,-J 

Commercial    Eelations   of    the    United    States    witl 

Foreign  Countries  during  1901.     In  two  volumes 

Yol.  i.     Svo 

Debt.     Monthly   Statements   of  the   Public,  and   of  ] 

Cash  in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets  ....  I 
G-old,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.    Monthly  | 

Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States 
for  year  ending  30tli  June,  1901.     Vol.  ii.     4to 

Geological  Survey.     Mineral  Products  of  the  United  "1 

States.     Calendar  years  1892  to  1901.     Sheet    / 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission.       15th     Annual") 
Report    of    the    Commission.      I7th    Jan.,    1902.  >• 

Svo J 

Naval  Observatory.    Publications.    2nd  Series.  Yol.  ii.  "I 

4to.     1902    .....'. J 

Illinois.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     20th  Annual  "j 
Coal  Report  for  1901 ;   also  3rd  Annual  Report  of  > 
Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  1900-01.    8vo.  J 
Massachusetts — 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.     16th"| 

Report  for  1901.     Svo I 

Metropolitan  Water   and   Sewerage  Board.     First  [ 

Annual  Report,  January,  1902.     Plates,  Svo J 

JSleto  York  State  Utiiversifi/ — 

Bulletin  of  the  State  Museum.  Nos.  33—51.  Plates,^ 

8to.     1900-02  I 

Reports  of  tlie  Regents  of  the  State  Museum  for 

1898-99.     4  vols.,  plates,  Svo.  and  4to 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Library  for  1899-lSOO. 

Also  Bulletins  Nos.  61,  G9,  and  72.    Svo.    1901-02  I 

College  Department.    Tliird  Annual  Report,  1900.  | 

Svo J 


The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce, 
Department  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 

The  Department  of 
the  Interior 

The  Commission 
The  Observatory 
The  Bureau 


The  Board 


y  The  University 
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Douatious. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlieu  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

United  States — Contd. 

Ohio.      Bureau    of   Labor   Statistics.      25th   Annual"!  m     n         ■    ■ 
-r>         i_  r      inrvi       o  Y  J-lie  Oommissioner 

Report  for  1901.     8vo J 

Boston.     Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Statistics  Depart-  "1  The  Municipal   Sta- 

nient.     (Current  numbers)     J  tistical  Bureau 

Chicago.     Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Trade  and  Com-I 

merce  of  Chicago  for  1901  (compiled  for  Board  of  >  The  Secretary 

Trade  by  George  F.  Stone,  Secretary).     8vo,    1902.  J 

New  York  {Citi/).  Public  Library.  Bulletin.  (Current"!  rpi     r-k.or 

numbers)  J  "^ 

Columbia  University.    Studies  in  History,  &c.;  Vol.  14, "I 

No.  3.    The  Eastern  Question,  a  study  in  Diplomacy :[  Messrs.  P.   S.    King 

S.  P.  H.  Duggan;  Vol.  16,  No.  1.     Past  and  present  f"      and  Son 

of  Japanese  Commerce  :   Y.  Kinosita.     1902 J 

Leland   Stanford   Junior   University.      Register   for"!  rr\     t^-   •        -t. 
inrvi  />o       A       1    inn.T      c               "  >■  i  he  L  mvcrsity 

1901-02.     April,  1902.     Svo J  ■' 

Volta  Bureau.    Circular  of  information  No.  6.    Inter- "l 

national  Reports  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  January,  {m     t> 

1901 .      Also    Statistics    of     Speech  -  Teaching    in  | 

American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  for  1901.     Svo J 

Smithsonian  Institution.     Annual  Report  of  Board  of  1 

Regents    for    year    1899-1900.       Report    of    U.S.  \  The  Institution 

National  Museum.     Svo.     1902    J 

Uruguay — 

Comercio  exterior  y  movimiento  de  navegacion  al  aiio"l   The   Statistical   Bu- 
1901,  comparado  con  1900.     67  pp.,  la.  Svo.     1902  J       reau 

International — 

Bulletin     International      des     Douanes.      (Current"!   qi,     -p      .rl  of  T     le 

numbers.)     Svo J 

Institut  international  de  statistique.     Bulletin,  Tome\  The  Director-General 

xii,  2'' et  derniere  livraison.     Svo.     1902 J       of  Statistics,  Rome 

Congress  on  Tuberculosis.    Transactions  of  the  British, ' 

for  the  prevention   of   Consumption.     Vols.  1 — 4.  \-  Purchased 

Plates  and  diagrams,  Svo.     1902 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Censint  of  India,  1901 — 
Vols.  X,  xi,  and  xiA,  Bombay  (Town  and  Island) ."" 

Parts  4,  History;    5,  Report;    6,  Tables.     3  vols. 

Maps,  &c.     Fol 

Vols,   ix,   ixa,    ixi,    Bombay.       Parts    1,    Report; 

2,  Imperial  Tables ;  3,  Provincial  Tables.     3  vols. 

Maps  and  diagrams.     Fol.     1902 

Assam.     Part  1,  Report.     Part  2,  Tables.     2  vols. 

Maps.     Fol 

Vol.    xiii.      Central    Provinces.      Part    I,    Report. 

Maps  and  diagrams.     Fol.     1902 J 

Coal  Mines.     Production  of  coal  in  1901  and  former "1 

years.     Numbers  employed,  &c.     Advance  sheets  ....  I  The    Director-Gene 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statistics  of  British  India  [       ral  of  Statistics 

for  1900-01  and  preceding  years.    6th  issue.    Fol J 

VOL.  LXV.      PART  HI,  2  0 


The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in 
Council 
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Miscellanea, 

Donatioiis — Contd. 


[Sept. 


Donations. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(« lien  not  purchased). 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Mint  and  Coinage.    Tables  relating  to,  in  1835-1902....^ 


Prices  and  Wases  in  India.    19th  issue.    Fol.    1902 


Tlie    Director- Geue- 


Statisties  of    Cotton    Spinning  and  Weaving   in    the  }» 

Indian  Mills.    (Current  numbers)    | 

Trade  of  India  in  1901-02.     Eeview  of.    Fol.    1902. ...J 
Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1901-02.    [Cd-1287.]l 

1902 ' 

Statistical  Abstract   relating   to   British   India   from 

1891-92—1900-01.     [Cd-1286.]     1902   

East   Indian   Railway  Company.      112tli   Report   of 

Directors  for  last  half  of  1901.     Also  Address  of  \-  The  Company 

the  Deputy  Chairman,     1902    


■} 


ral  of  Statistics 


The  India  Office 


17th  year  1 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1901 
of  issue.     8vo.     1902 

Census  of  Canada,  1901.  Bulletins,  9,  Census  of 
Infirmities ;  10,  Census  of  Ages 

Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion." 
Session  1902.     Vols.  1  and  2.     8vo 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Immigration.  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on.     Session  1902 

Manitoba  School  Lands.  Documents  relating  to  Pay- 
ments  in  conneclion  with.     1902  

Grosse   Isle    quarantine   station.     Report  on  certain  > 
expenditure  on.     1902 

Inter-colonial  Railway.  Report  on  certain  expendi- 
ture.    1902  

Superintendent  of  Insurance.     Report  for  1901  

Shipping.  List  of,  on  the  Registry  books  of  the 
Dominion  at  end  of  1901  J 

Dividends  remaining  unpaid,  unclaimed  balances 
1901.     Report  on.     8ro 

Banks.     Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered.     4to  

Ma)iitoha.     Statiites  of.     Orders  and   Proclamations  "1 
of  the  Lieutenaut-Governor-in-Council.    8vo.    1902.  J 

North  West  Territories.  Annual  Report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1901  ;  also.  Crop  Bulletin, 
No.  1,  1902.     Condition  Report,  July  20tli.     8vo.  ... 

Ontario.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletins. 
Svo.     1902.     (Current  numbers) 

Toronto.  University  Studies :  Biological  Series. 
No.  2.     Svo.     1902    


The   Department    of 

Agriculture 
The   Special   Census 

Commissioner 


Sir  John  Gr.  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Courtney 

The  King's  Printer 

The   Department   of 
Agriculture 

The  Department 

The  LTniversity 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Statistical  Register   (in  part)   for  the  Colony, 
Advance  copy.     Fol.     1902  


1901. 


Tiie   Colonial   Secre- 
tary 


12,  Population  of  Towns"! 

14,  Ages  and  [  The         Government 


New  South  Wales  — 

Census  of  1901.     Bulletins. 

and  Villages  ;  13,  Coloured  Persons  ; 

religions     of    husbands    and    wives.      Reprints   of  f"      Statistician 

Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2    J 

Prisons.     Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller-General  "I  The        ComptroUer- 

of  Prisons  for  1901.     Diagram  and  map,  fol.     1902  J       General 
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Donations — Contd. 


Donations. 


By  ttlioni  Pres-nted 
(when  not  purc)iHsed). 


(h)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  South  Wales — Contd. 

Statistical    Eegister   for    1901    and    previous    yeai-s."^ 

Parts    2,    Public  Finance;    3    Local  Government ;  U,^^         Government 

4,  bliippiiig  ;  o,  Lomraerce.     ovo y 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1000-01. 


Statistician 


13th  issue.     Map,  8vo.     1902 


New  Zealand — 


The  Accident  Eecorder, published  by  the  Government"!  m.     t)„j„,. 
Insurance  Department.     (Current  numbers)  J  ^ 

Rhodesia — 


tment 


British   South  Africa  Company.     Information   as  to  1  Tlir.  Pn  nnm  v 
Mining  in  Ehodesia.     No.  3.'    Maps,  4to.  1902 /      ^  ^on^pany 


South  Australia — 

Agricultural    and     Live     Stock    Statistics.       Season"") 
1901-02.     (Preliminary  Tables.)     5  pp.,  4to 

Census  1901.  Part  2,  ages  of  the  people.  Also  con- 
jugal condition  of  the  people.  (Preliminary.) 
pp.  165—171,  fol J 


The        Government 
Statist 


Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak   Government  Gazette, 
numbers)  


(Cui-rent  weekly  l  The        Government 
J       Secretary 


Tasmania — 

Conference   of    Statisticians    at    Hobart.      January,! 

1902.     Report  of  Proceedings.     33  pp.,  fol '..[The         Government 

Statistics  of  the  State  for  1901.     Parts  1,  Blue  Book.  [       Statist 

2,  Popidation.     Fol J 

Eoyal  Society  of  Tasmania.     Papers  and  Proceedings!   -pi     Q^^.-^fv 
for  1900-01.     Plates,  &c.,  8vo.     1902 /  *=ocu.ry 


The         Government 

Statist 


Victoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1900.     68  pp.,  8vo "^ 

Census,     31st     March,     1901.      Preliminary    Eelurn. 

(No.  3.)     16  pp.,  fol 

Estimated  population  of  Victoria,  31st  March,  1902. 

Slip   

Statistics   of   the   Australasian   States.      Preliminary 

Figures.     2  sheets  

Statistical  Eegister  for   1900.     Parts   8,  Population. 

9,  Social  Condition.     Fol 

Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of]   The  Tru^ees 

Victoria.     Report  of  Trustees  for  1901.     8vo / 

Report  of  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1901. 1  .j,,     Re"i^(rir 

4  pp.,  fol J  o  ~    ' 

Western  Australia — 

Census  of  Western  Australia,  31st  Mar.,  1901.  Parts  l,"!  The  Superintendent 

Population  and  Habitations.     2,  Ages.     Fol J       of  Census 

Mines,  Report  of  D.partment  of  Mines  (preliminary)!  ^j^^     Agent-General 

for  1901.     43  pp.,  fol V      for  "W  Australia 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.   (Current  numbers.)  Fol.  J 
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(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions  — Cowfrf. 
Western  Australia — Contd. 

Returns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at  "1  The    Agent- Greneral 

the  Mint  at  various  dates.     Sheets  J       for  W.  Australia 

Statistical    Eegister   for    1900   and    previous    years."^ 

Parts  7,  Mineral  Statistics  and  Water  Conservation. 

9,  Religion,  Hosjjitals,  Charitable  Institutions,  &c. 

11,  Local  G-overument.     13,  Australasian  Statistics.  [  The  Eegistrar-Grene- 
Statistical  Register  for  1901.     Part  1,  Population  and  j       ral,  W.  Australia 

Vital  Statistics 

Supplements     to     Government     Gazette,    containing 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    ...J 

Australia — 

Commonwealth  of      Pariiamentaty  Debates.     Session  "l  Agent-Gaieral 

1901 :  Nos.  28—32.     Session  1901-02  :  Nos.  33—40.  \  p      v?r.f nvio 

8vo.     [Melbourne.]     1901-02 J  lo^  victoria 


(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army  Medical  pepartment.     Report  for  1900,  withl  ^^^^  ^^       tment 

Appendix.     Vol.  xlu.     Diagrams,  <v,c.     ovo J  '■ 

Building  Societies.     7th  Annual  Report,  with  Abstract  "I  The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Annual  Accounts  and  Statements  of  Societies  for  >      of     Friendly     So- 

1901.  Part  1,  Report.     (108.)     1902 J       cieties 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ^ 

Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1901.     (183.)     1902 

Foreign  Import  Duties  levied  in  Eurojiean  countries, 

the  United  States,  and  in  Japan  upon  the  Produce  !   rpi     Board  of  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  United  Kingdom.     [Cd-780.]  ' 

1902.  8vo 

Foreign  Trade   and    Commerce   of    certain    Foreign 

Countries     and     British    Possessions.        (Current 

monthly  numbers) J 

Friendly  Societies.     Reports  of   Chief   Registrar  for ") 

1900.  Part  D.    Valuations   of   Friendly   Societies  |  The  Chief  Registrar 
with  Branches.     (35-v),  (35-vi)  1902 [■      of     Friendly    So- 
Friendly  Societies.     Reports  of  Chief  Registrar  for  |       cieties 

1901.  Part  A.     (109.)     1902  J 

Inland  Revenue.     45th  Report  of  Commissioners  of,  ]  mi,„  Pniiiiiii-««iAnPv« 

for  1901-02.     [Cd-1216.]     Fol.     1902   |  llie  Commissioncis 

Joint    Stock   Companies.      Retums   of.   1881    (367),  1   The  Assistant  Rcgis- 

1888  (98),  1896  (351),  1897  (377)    J       trar 

Labour.     Report  on  Changes  in  rates  of  AVages  and^ 

hours  of  Labour  in  1901 .    [Cd-1204.]    1902............  I  ^j^j^^  g^^^.^  ^j  r^^^^^^ 

Labour.     8th  Annual  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  f 

1900-01.     [Cd-1124.]     1902 J 

Local  Government  Board.    Supplenieiit  to  30th  Annual  "1 

Report,  containing  Report  of  Medical  Officer  for  >■  The  Medical  Officer 

1900-01.     Plates.     [C-747.]     8vo.     1902 J 

Mines  and  Quarries.     General  Report  and  Statistics]  rpi     tt,>«-,o  nf«r.n 

for  1901.     Part  2,  Labour.     [Cd-1227.]     1902 |  lUe  Home  uinco 

Mint.     32nd  Annual  Report  of  Deputv  Master  and  T  rpi  „ -n^^^f^  Afnofoi. 

Comptroller  of  Mint,  1901.    Plates.    "[Cd-llSS.]....  /  ^^^  ^^P^^^^  ^^^"^^^ 
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(f)  United  Kiugrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Could. 

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  United  Kingdom.    Annual^ 

Statement  for  1901.     [Cd-1113.]     1902 

Railway  Returns  for  tlie  United  Kingdom  for  1901.  | 

[Cd-1183.]     1902  

Statistical  Abstract  for  principal  and  other  Foreign  | 

Countries,  1890— 1S99- 1900.     [Cd  -1237.]     1902  ....  \-  The  Board  of  Trade 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1901.     Report  on,  and  on 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards.     [Cd-1236.] 

8vo.     1902    

Trade  of  United  Kingdom.     Annual   Statement  for 

1901.  Vol.  2.     [Cd-1173.]     1902 ^ 

Civil  Establishments.     First  Repoit  of  Royal  Oom-^ 

mission  on.     [Cd-5226.]     1887    

Gas  Undertakings.     (364.)      1898    

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.     Report  of  Joint 

Select  Committee  on.     (171.)     1902    

Local  Taxation.      Royal  Commission  on,     Appendix 

to  Final  Report  (England  and  Wales).    [Cd-1221.]  ' 

1902.  Maps  and  diagrams    - 

Numerical  List  and  Index  to  Sessional  Printed  Papers. 

Sessions  1  and  2.     1900.     376  and  392.     1900 

Port  of  Loudon.     Report  of  Commissioners  appointed 

to  inquire  into  administi'ation  of,  and  other  matters 

connected  therewith.  Maps,  &c.  [Cd-1151.]  1902 
Tramways  (Street  and  Road).     (314.)     1901 


Purchased 


The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 


•J 

Great  Britain — 

Afiricultiire.      Journal  of  the  Board  of.     Vol.  ix,  No.  1,"^ 
June,  1902    

Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  showing 
Acreage   and   Produce   of   Crops,  Prices   of   Corn, 

and  number  of  live  stock 1901.     [Cd-1121.] 

8vo.     1902    

Agriculture,  Board  of.  Annual  Repoi-ts  of  Proceed- 
ings under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  tlie 
Markets  and  Fau-s  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts,  &c., 
for  1901.     Maps,  8vo.     [Cd-1041.]     1902 

Agricultural  Returns  for  1902.  Preliminary  State- 
ment of  Acreage  under  Crops  and  of  Live  Stock. 
Slip    j 

England  and  Wales — 

Annual  Summary  of   Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  of"^ 

Death  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  1901.    8vo.  I 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.     Area,  houses,      r|ii,„  ■p„„;^i,.o,.  Pono 
1  1     •  L-    ^1       i-  11      •         A       L-  -Ihe  Kegistrar-ueue- 

and   population  ...  of    the    toUowine    Counties:  >      ^,  „f  t?„„i„,w1 

Chester,  Durham,  Essex,  Criamorgan,  Hants,  Kent,  ° 

Lancaster,  Middlesex,  Stafford,  Surrey,  Warwick,  | 

York.     12  parts,  maps.     1902  J 

British     Museum.       Catalogue    of     Printed    Books.  1   rp.     Trustees 

Su^jplement.     (Current  numbers.)     4to J 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ~| 

Pauperism.     (Half-yearly  Statements.)     Paupers  re-  I  p,,_„i,„,„,i 

lieved  1  July,  1899,  1  Jan.  and  1  July,  1900,  1  Jan.  f  ^^^^cuaseu 

and  1  July,  1901.     5  parts    J 
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The  London  County 
Council 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  "Wales — Contd. 
London  County  Council — 

London    Statistics,    1900-01.     Vol.  xi.     Maps   and"^ 

diagrams,  fol.     1902    

London  Life  Table.     [Based  on  the  mortality  in 
the  Decennium  1891-1900.]     2  copies.     27  pp., 

diagrams,  fol.     1902  [- 

Technical  Education  Grazette.     (Current  numbers).. 

Technical    Education   Board.      Keporfc   of   Special 

Sub-Committee    on    application    of    Science    to 

Industry.     48  pp.,  fol.     1902    J 

London  University  Qazette.     (Current  numbers)    The  UuiTersity 

London — 

Battersea.     Eeport  on  Health  and  Sanitary  Con-  "i  The  Medical  Officer 

dition  of  Battersea  during  1901.     Diagram,  8to.  J       of  Health 
Paddington.     Annual  Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  "1 

Health  for  1901.     Eol J 

Foplar.     Annual  Eeport  for  1901  on  the  Sanitary  \ 

Condition  of  Poplar.     8vo J  " 

B  irm  i  ngJi  a  ni — 

General    and    Detailed    Financial    Statement    fori 

1901-02  (Blue  Book).    Also  Epitome  of  the  Blue  \  The  City  Treasurer 

Book  for  1901-02.     8vo I 

Eeport  on  Health  of  the  City  for  1901,  and   on  \  The  Medical  Officer 

Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs.     Di^igram,  &c.  J       of  Health 
University.     The  Faculty  of  Cumraerce,  its  purposed 

and   programme       16  pp.,    8vo.       1902.       Also  I  ^^^^  ^^.^^^.^i^ 
Curriculum   and   regulations   tor   the  degree  ot  j 

Bachelor  of  Commerce.     16  pp.,  Bvo.     1902 J 

Bradford.       Eeport     on     Health      of,     for      1901. 1  The  Medical  Officer 

8vo /      of  Health 

Bristol.    Annual  Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  1 

for  1901.     8vo J 

Cardiff".     Annual  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  ! 

Health  for  1901.     Diagrams,  fol J  " 

Halifax.     Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  veith 
Eeports  of  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Borough  Analyst 

for  1901.     Diagram,  8vo 

Leicester.     Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  "1   The     Borough    Ac- 

for  1901-02.     8vo J       countant 

Liverpool.     Eeport  on  Health  of  the  City  of  Liver- 1  The  Medical  Officer 

pool  during  1901.     Maps,  &c.     8vo J       of  Health 

Nottingham.     Abstract  of  the  Corporation  Accounts  1  rpj^^  q^.    Account'int 

for  Year  ending  Slst  March,  1902.     La.  8vo J  ^ 

Wigan.     6th  Annual  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Wigan  1 

for  1901.     Diagrams,  8 ro J  " 

Wolverhanqyton.       Annual    Eeport    upon    Health    of\ 

Wolverhampton  for  1901.     Bvo J  " 

IVest  tSussc.v.     28th  Annual  Eeport  on  Sanitary  Cou-  | 
dition  of  Combined  District  of  West  Sussex    for  V  Dr.  Charles  Kelly 

1901.     Diagrams,  8vo J 

Mersey.     Eeport  on   present  state  of    Navigation  of  I  The  Mersey  Conser- 
the  Eiver  Mersey  (1901).     Bvo.     1902    J       vancy 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  \  rn, „  riai-.nvfn-iAnf 
Journal.     Vol.  ii.  No.  4,  June,  1902   /  ^^'^  i^epaii^men» 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Scotland — 

Secondary  Educatiou.     Report  for  1902.     [Cd-1235.]  1   The   Scotch    Educa- 

8vo.     1902    J       tion  Department 

Aberdeen.     Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  1   The  Medical  Officer 

for  1901.     4to J       of  llealtli 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Anr/ier  {Theodore  V.  S.).    Our  Mercantile  Marine.    Re-"! 

print  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Press.     12  pp.,  8vo.  >■  The  Author 

1902 J 

Arnatine  (Aug.).     La  Monnaie,  le  Credit  et  le  Change. "1   mi     p  1 1-  i 

2-  edit.     Ti'ii  +  431  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1902 J   ^'^  raon^neva 

Aschelioug    (T.   S.).      Vaerdi-og    Prislaerens    Historic.  1  mi      «    fi 

198  pp.,  8vo.     Kristiania,  1902 /  ^^^"^  Autiior 

Atkinson  (Edward)  — 
Social    Bacteria  and  Economic  Microbes,   wholesonie"! 

and  noxious.     11  pp.,  8to.     1902 [ 

The  cost  of  War  and  Warfare  from  1898  to   1902.  f  " 

19  pp.,  4to.     1902    J 

Bartrnm  (Rev.  E.)— 

The   Essex    County    Council    and   Rural   Industries."! 

11  pp.,  8to.     1902 V  „ 

Educational  Experts  in  rural  districts.  7  pp.,  8vo.  1901 J 
Bourne  (Arthur).     Bourne's  Calculator.     Folded  sheet.  "I   rri     Pomniler 

New  York J  ^ 

Brasseif  (Lord),  X.C.B.,  D.C.L.— 

Auxiliary    Cruisers,   with  remarks  on   the  Navy  .  .  ."^ 

29  pp.     Plates,  8vo.    1901 | 

Some  aspects  of  Imperial  Trade.     14  pp.,  8vo.     1902    !  mj      A,,fi,Q,. 
SteamshijD  Subsidies,   with  some  remarks  on  the  de-  | 
velopment   and    use   of    our    Imperial    resources.  | 

.57  pp.,  8vo.     1902  J 

C.  (C.  J.).     Diagram  illustrating  effect  of  bounties  on"! 


Cooper  (Joseph^.  Cooper's  Tabular  G  uides  (Nos.  1  and  5)  "1 
to  Ordinaiy  Life  Assurance.     1902 j 

Ferraris  (Carlo  F.).  Angelo  Messedaglia.  Commem- "I 
orazione  ...     36  pp.     Plates,  8vo.     Mantova,  1902....  J 

Fleming  (Owen).  Municipal  Housing:  its  economic  "I 
basis.     28  pp.,  8vo.     1902 / 


Fonian  e  Illas  (Constante  G.).     Propiedad  y  Tesoro  del   m       Statistical    Bu- 
la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  desde  1876  a  1881  >      „„„„  „f  tt..,,™,,.,,, 
1     •                      ^or.            T.   ^     -L.      c          loon  I       reau  or  Uruguay 

mclusives.     XX  +  432  pp.     Portrait.     8vo.     1882 J  °     •' 


XX  +  432  pp 
Frederiksen  (N.  C).     Finland:  its  public  and  private "1  j.      Author 

economy,     xi  +  306  pp.     Map,  8vo.     1902    J       ' 

Goii\  Wilson  and  Stanton  (Messrs.).     The  World's  Teal  mi     -p;-.^ 

Production  and  Consumption.    4  pp.    Diagram.    1902  J 
Haggard  (F.  T.).     Wake  up  England.     3pp.,4to.     1902  The  Author 
Jajfe  (Edgar).    Die  Arbeitstlieilung  im  englischen  Bank-  "1 

wesen.     87  pp.,  8vo.     Heidelberg,  1902 J  " 

Juraschek  (Fr.  v.).     Otto  Hiibner's  G-eographisch- Sta-I 

tistische  Tabellen  aller  Lander  der  Erde.     51  Ausgabe  \  The  Compiler 

fiir  1902.     12mo I 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

Langhlin    {J.     Laurence).       Credit.       (University    of"!   ,pj^^    UniTersitv     of 
Chicak-o.      Decennial    Publications.       Printed     from  \      pi,:„„„^  T>..o^i 
Vol.4.)     28  pp.,  4to.     Chicago,  1902 J       ^"'cago  ir-iess 

MacDonald  {Arthur).     Plan  for  the  study  of  man  witli'l 

reference  to    bills   to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the  [  rr,      Author 
study  of  Criminal,  Pauper,  and  defective  Classes  ■  ■  •  \ 
166  JDp.,  8to.     Washington,  1902 J 

Manchez  {Georges).     Le  change  espagnol,  exameu  desl 

moyens    proposes   pour  y   remedier.       12    pp.,    Svo.  >  ,, 

Paris,  1902   J 

Martineau  {George).  The  Eussian  Note  on  Trade  Com- 
binations (in  The  New  Liberal  Review  for  Sept.,  1902) . 
Svo 

Mather  and  Crowther,  Ltd.  {Messrs.).      Practical  Ad- 
vertising.    A  handy  guide  by  practical  men.     588  pp.  \-  The  Firm 
Plates,  4to.     1902 

Mayr  {  Georg  von) .   Die  Reichsfinanzref orm  insbesondere  "1 

vom   staatsrechtlichen   Gresichtspunkte.     iv  +  36  pp.  V  The  Author 
Svo.    Munich,  1902 J 

Meikle  {James)  — 

On  a  mode  of  graduating  a  Table  of  Mortality.     Svo. 

1901  " 

On  the  construction  of  a  Table  of  Mortality.     Svo.  ! 

1901 r 

On   the   preparation  of   a  Table  of   Mortality  from  | 

observations  of  various  magnitudes.     Svo.     1901  ....j 

Norton  {John  Pease).     Statistical  Studies  in  the  New^ 

York   Money  Market,  preceded  by  a  brief   analysis  I   ^j^^  j^j^^^.j^^^  (.^_ 

under  the  theory  oi  monev  and  credit  ...   vi  -f  lOS  pp. 

Diagrams,  Svo.     New  York,  1902 J 

Pierson  {N.   G.).     Leerboek   dcr   Staatliuishoudkunde.  "| 

Tweede   Deel.      2"   Stuk.      Tweede,    herziene   druk.  V  The  Author 

pp.  379— 715  4- XX.     Svo.     Haarlem.     1902  J 

Baff'alovich  {Arthur).     Annee  economique  et  financiere,  1 

1901-02.     Le  marche  financier.    La.  Svo.    Paris,  1902  J  " 

Eozenraad  {C.)  — 

Table  comparing  Gold  and  Silver  Stock  of  principaH 
Banks  of  Issue,  their  Bank  Eate,  &c.,  at  end  of  | 
June,  1901  and  1902.     Sheet )■  The  Compiler 

Imports  and  Exports  of  certain  comitries  during  first 

half  of  1902  and  1901  .  .  .     Sheet J 

Seyd  {Richard).     Statistics  of  Failures  in  United  King- 1  rj,.     Author 

dom  during  first  half  of  1902.     2  jjp.,  fol J 

Shipping  Trusts,  and  Germany  as  "  Agent-Provocateur."  \  r^j^^  Publishers 

[Anon.]     12  pp.,  Svo.     1902 J 

Valentiner  {Julius) .     £tude  sommaire  sur  les  associations  I 

cooperatives   de   credit   hypothecaire    en    Danemark.  >  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff 

17  pp.,  Svo.     Menton,  1902  J 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 
British  Association.     Eeport  of  71st  Meeting  at  GHasgow 

in  September,  1901.     Plates,  Svo.     1901    

Corporation   of    Foreign    Bondholders.      29th   Annual"! 


The  Association 


Keport  of  the  Council  for  1901-02.     Svo. 


} 

>  The  Secretary 
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(o)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 

Industrial  Freedom  League.  Report  of  jjrocecdings  ut 
Public  Meeting  lield  in  April,  l'J02.    22  pp.,  8vo.    1902 

Institute   of   Actuaries    and    Facultv    of    Actuaries    in 
Scotland.     British  OiTices  Life  Tables  (1893).    Tables 
deduced  from  the  graduated  experience  of  whole-life  \- 
participating   assurances   on    male   lives.     Aggregate 
tables.     8vo.     1902     

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  List  of  Members, 
kc,  1902.     8vo 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 
Vols.  147  and  148.  Plates,  8vo.  1902.  Also  List  of 
Members,  1st  July,  1902.     8vo 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Journal.  General  Index 
Vols.  36—58,  1890-1900,  with  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Institute.     Portraits,  8vo.     1902 

Liverpool  Cliamber  of  Commerce.  Rei^ort  of  the  1 
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The  Inaugural  Address  of  Major  Patrick  George  Craigte,  C.B., 
President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Session  1902-03. 
Delivered  ISth  November,  1902. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Kojal  Stati.stical  Society  is  an  office  alike 
of  dignity  and  responsibility.  On  entering  therefore  on  the  duties 
of  this  Chair,  a  twofold  obligation  impresses  itself  upon  me  as  the 
humble  successor  of  the  very  distinguished  line  of  Presidents  who 
have  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  Society  for  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten.  I  have,  in  the  fii^st  place,  to  express  my  profonnd 
sense  of  the  honour  done  me  by  my  colleagues,  and  next  I  have  to 
ask  their  special  forbearance  in  the  discharge  of  such  functions  as 
may  fall  to  my  lot,  a  forbearance  which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
claim,  v^'hen  the  case  is  one  of  virtual  promotion  from  the  ranks. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to  follow  such  a  President  as 
our  last.  Lord  Avebnry's  devotion  to  the  Society  has  long  been 
proved  and  recognised,  and  his  multiple  qualifications  in  the  world 
of  business,  the  world  of  science,  and  the  world  of  literature  place 
any  successor  at  no  little  disadvantage.  Difficult  too  is  it  for  one 
who  was  yesterday  your  servant — proud  though  he  has  felt  of  the 
trust  3'ou  so  long  reposed  in  him  in  a  secretarial  capacity — to  be 
called  to  handle  reins  of  authority  which  have  been  again  and 
again  preferably  entrusted  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  Empire.  Most  difficult  of  all,  perhaps,  is  it 
for  one  who  is  moreover  still  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  who  has  certain  restrictions 
incident  to  that  honourable  position  always  before  his  eyes,  to 
feel  sure  that  he  can  be  equally  at  home  in  the  current  business 
of  the  Chair,  or  equally  free  in  the  choice  of  a  topic  for  address, 
as  if  he  were,  like  most  of  our  past  Presidents,  one  to  whom  the 
field  of  politics  Avas  open  on  every  side,  or  who  could  claim  the 
indulgence  due  to  an  official  who  has  served  his  time  and  earned 
his  freedom. 

In  a  former  case  in  which  one  of  your  Honorary  Secretaries 
was  honoured  with  a  call  to  the  Chair,  he  claimed  it,  as  the  result 
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of  his  experience  in  the  minor  office,  that  the  delivery  of  an. 
Address  was  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  major  part,  of  what  a 
President  may  be  expected  to  do  for  the  Society.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  that  opinion,  and  in  bargaining  to  do  my 
best  during  my  year  of  office  to  help  forward  your  genei^al  interests, 
I  will  ask  for  some  indulgence  if  the  remarks  I  propose  to  offer  on 
this  occasion  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  suggestions  of  the 
lines  which,  statistical  inquiry  and  research  may  usefully  take, 
th.an  of  any  full  and  reasoned  exposition  of  particular  theories 
and  conclusions,  for  the  deliberate  preparation  of  which  the 
opportunities  left  to  me  by  my  multifarious  duties  at  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  are  not  extensive. 

In  choosing  a  subject  I  have  endeavoured  to  remember  that 
an  opening  Address  is  not  necessarily  a  paper;  and  although, 
to  our  great  advantage,  we  have  nevertheless  from  time  to  time 
secured  on  these  occasions  illuminating  lectures  on  particular 
subjects  of  current  political  interest,  yet  the  general  practice  of 
my  predecessors — and  particularly  those  of  them  who  were  most 
conversant  with  the  business  of  the  Society — has  inclined  more 
to  the  employment  of  the  opportunity  for  either  reminiscent 
comments  on  the  past,  or  hortatory  encouragements  to  future 
statistical  effort. 

Lookino-  back,  as  I  am  naturally  led  to  do  from  this  Chair,  to 
the  changes  in  our  Society's  persoimel,  I  cannot  begin  the  business 
of  a  new  Session  without  notice  of  the  losses  of  the  past,  and, 
most  recent  of  these,  to  the  death,  scarce  a  month  ago,  of  our 
colleague  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  w^hose  services  to  the  Society,  on 
the  Council  and  otherwise,  and  to  the  Indian  Empire  in  his 
honourable  official  career,  will  be  long  remembered.  Among  other 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  our  personal  friends  and  colleagues,  I  would 
desire  also  here  to  deplore  the  sad  and  premature  loss  of  our 
distinguished  Honorary  Fellow,  Professor  Mayo-Smith.  Of  the  eaidy 
Presidents  of  this  Society  we  have  now  no  survival  amongst  us ; 
the  senior  Hon.  Vice-President  on  our  list  dates  only  from  1877. 
Of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Society  in  1834  no  survivor  at 
all  remains,  and  to  the  younger  generation  of  statisticians  the 
names  of  Henry  Hallam,  our  first  Treasurer,  of  Chai-les  Babbage, 
Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Harrowby,  Colonel  Sykes,  Thomas  Tooke, 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  G.  R.  Portei-,  and  others,  who  made  up 
the  first  Council,  are  familiar  only  by  their  works.  Even  of  the 
second  group  of  statistical  leaders  w^itli  whom  many  of  us  Avell 
remember  to  have  worked,  and  from  whom  as  juniors  we  had 
such  kind  encouragement,  Mr.  Newraai'ch,  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter, 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  Dr.  Guy,  Dr.  Farr,  Dr.  Mouat,  and 
Sir   Rawson   Rawsou,    have  all   passed   away,    leaving   a   record 
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which  the  Society  will  not  fail  to  cherish,  and  an  example 
Avhich  commends  itself  to  all. 

It  is  not  my  object  now  to  trace  the  history  of  our  own 
Society  since  its  birth  on  the  15th  March,  1834,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  famous  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  statistician, 
Quetelet.  Nor  do  I  offer  any  advertisement  to  the  world,  in 
a  time  when  advertisement  is  very  much  the  order  of  the  day,  of 
the  utility  of  its  services  to  the  country,  the  advantages  which  its 
Journal  and  its  Library  offer  to  the  searcher  after  general  truth, 
the  renown  it  has  achieved  by  the  solidity  of  the  labours  and 
qualifications  of  its  founders,  beyond  recalling  to  public  notice  a 
verdict  passed  upon  us  not  by  one  of  our  own  nation,  but  by  a  potent 
figure  in  the  European  hierarchy  of  statistics,  the  present  President 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute — Dr.  von  Inania  Sternegg 
— who  told  our  Jubilee  meeting  in  1885  that  the  unceasing  labours 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  corporate  existence,  then  celebrated, 
had  earned  for  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  "  the  undisputed 
"  right  to  the  title  of  the  first  and  most  important  society  in 
"  the  world  for  promoting  the  growth  of  statistical  knowledge 
"  and  stimulating  the  development  of  statistical  operations  and 
"  research." 

1  should  esteem  it,  however,  the  most  welcome  incident  of  my 
own  tenure  of  this  Chair,  could  1  see,  before  I  give  place  to  another 
President,  an  important  new  departure  effected  by  a  promise  of 
that  better  and  more  worthy  housing  for  its  work  and  its  unique 
library,  which  a  Society  like  ours  deserves  to  give  full  scope  to  its 
accumulated  teachings.  The  value  of  the  services  which  an 
organisation  like  our  own  can  render  to  the  State  has  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged.  We  can  appeal  to  men  of  every  class 
and  race  for  support  in  our  efforts  to  promote  close  reasoning 
and  accurate  thinking  respecting  the  great  factors  of  political 
life,  and  to  examine  with  the  arithmetical  searchlight  of  figures 
the  projects  and  the  aspirations  of  social  reformers. 

Our  Society  has  now  a  record  stretching  into  three  successive 
reigns,  and  embracing  the  whole  lifetime  of  what  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Victorian  epoch  of  our  national  history.  National 
recognition  has  been  accorded  to  us  in  various  forms.  We  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Consort  as  early  as  1840.  Our  official 
jubilee  was  followed  by  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  we 
have  had  recent  evidence  of  Royal  favour  in  the  acceptance  by  the 
Sovereign  of  these  Realms  of  the  post  of  Patron,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne  as  Honorary  President. 
Tendering  as  we  have  just  done  our  loyal  congratulations  to  King 
Edward,  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  his  Coronation,  we  are 
inevitably  reminded  to  look  backward  to  the  historic  meaning  of 
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that  ceremony,  linked  with  century  after  century  of  English 
national  life,  and  forward  to  new  obligations  imposed  on  us  by  the 
possession  of  extended  power  and  imperial  dominion  which  the  last 
half  century  has  brought  to  the  Monarch  of  all  the  Britains. 

As  the  first  of  your  members  to  accept  the  baton  of  President 
in  a  new  century — for  to  Lord  Avebury  belonged  the  distinction 
of  bridging  two  centuries  in  his  two  years  of  presidential  life — I 
may  be  pardoned  taking  for  the  theme  of  my  remarks  to-day  a 
search,  more  or  less  discursive,  into  the  nature  of  the  statistical 
evidence,  to  which  we  have  access,  of  the  nation's  position — relative 
and  absolute — at  the  present  day,  contrasted  with  the  position  it 
occupied  when  this  Society  was  founded. 

The  early  discussions  of  the  Society  reflected  the  stirring  topics, 
political  and  economic,  which  filled  men's  minds  in  the  third 
decade  of  last  century,  prominent  among  which  were  parliamentary 
reform,  municipal  reform,  poor  law  reform,  registration  reform, 
educational  extension,  and  that  industrial  revolution  which  we  owe 
to  the  developed  use  of  steam  for  transport  by  land  and  sea.  To 
the  legislation  of  1832,  1834,  and  1835  the  historian  will  always 
look  back  to  find  a  starting  point  for  many  of  the  changed 
conditions  which  differentiate  the  Britain  of  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  period  which  lay  before. 

The  manifold  development  in  every  sphere  of  national  life,  the 
extending  scope  and  dimensions  of  governmental  action  within 
the  State  itself,  the  gi-owth  of  the  country's  trade,  its  colonial 
possessions,  and  its  intexmational  position  is  notable  since  1834. 

I  propose  then,  with  your  permission,  to  invite  renewed 
attention  to  some  of  the  several  directions  of  inquiry  to  which  we 
statistical  inquii^ers  may  with  advantage  address  ourselves  in  the 
hope  of  unveiling  the  true  nature,  sometimes  obscured,  of  the 
changes  which  make  the  British  people  of  1902  a  different 
community  in  its  internal  composition,  in  its  external  relations, 
and  in  its  political  activities,  from  its  immediate  predecessors  of 
seventy  years  ago.  The  process  I  suggest  is  the  simple  one  of 
measurement  and  comparison,  and  it  is  hardly  needful  to-day  to 
assert  that  in  measurement  and  in  comparison  lie  the  essence  of 
all  statistical  research. 

It  is  not  needful,  and  it  would  be  tedious,  to  recount  the 
precise  definitions  which  one  or  another  of  oui*  more  philosophically 
minded  fellow  workers  have  attached  to  the  term  "  statistics  " — 
whether  the  word  had  a  German  or  a  Grecian  origin,  whether  the 
scope  of  statistical  research  is  to  be  limited  to  the  skilful  collection 
and  methodical  presentation  of  numerical  facts,  thereafter  to  be 
handled  by  the  economist  and  politician,  or  whether  the  orderly 
and    scientific  building   up   of    a    sound    superstructure    on    the 
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basis  of  the  tested  and  grouped  material  of  comparable  facts  may 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  task  which  is  open  to  us.  The  history 
of  our  Society  has  been  a  record  of  development  in  this  matter. 
I  have  the  right  good  statistical  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Engel, 
in  declining  the  task  of  strict  definition  of  this  oar  science,  art, 
or  mystery,  if  I  recall  the  statement  which  he  made  to  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  at  tlie  Hague,  three-and-thirty  years 
ago,  that  he  had  himself  discovered  in  the  writings  of  different 
authors  t8o  different  definitions.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
energy  of  some  of  our  recent  and  younger  writers  has  even  since 
that  time  multiplied  the  suggested  interpretations  of  our  subject. 

On  one  point  I  think,  however,  we  must  all,  or  nearly  all  agree — 
statistical  work  of  value,  in  whatever  direction  we  may  extend  it, 
includes  and  presupposes  measurement  and  comparison.  Measure- 
ment and  comparison  are,  I  take  it  as  admitted,  indeed,  on  the 
scientific  authority  of  Lord  Kelvin,  to  be  essential  conditions  of 
any  form  of  significant  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  science,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  too  in  claiming  that  the  accepted  laws  and 
theories  of  the  political  economist  have  virtue  and  reliability 
for  the  guidance  of  the  statesman  just  so  far  and  no  farther 
than  they  can  be  shown  to  be  founded  on  the  recorded  experience 
of  the  past  and  on  the  measured  facts  and  factors  of  life  as  they 
stand  revealed  to  the  statistical  investigator. 

But  the  facts  have  first  to  be  accumulated,  then  to  be  marshalled 
and  numerically  grouped,  and  then,  and  then  only,  to  be  built 
upon.  Nor  can  any  statistician  rate  too  highly  the  obligation  that 
lies  upon  him  to  see  that  the  elementary  units  accumulated  are 
individually  sound  and  durable  material,  that  their  strength  has 
been  tested,  their  capacity  measured  rightly,  and  their  comparative 
significance  accurately  determined,  before  he  either  ventures  him- 
self to  announce  the  solution  of  the  problem  sought,  or  hands  over 
for  the  use  of  the  urgent  and  bustled  politician,  or  of  the  specu- 
lative economist,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  data  seem  to  point. 

So  much  only  by  way  of  advice  to  my  younger  colleagues — 
advice  which  I  know  is  concurred  in  by  those  of  us  who  have 
found  not  a  few  occasions,  in  the  current  discussions  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  enforcing  these  cautions.  The  advice  is 
none  the  less  necessary  because  statistical  forms,  tabvilar  or  graphic, 
have  been  in  far  more  frequent  and,  perhaps,  less  guarded,  popular 
use  than  in  the  days  when  our  own  Society  began  its  solid  and 
persevering  labours.  The  statistician  of  the  twentieih  century — 
quite  as  much  as  the  modern  man  either  of  science  or  of  politics — 
stands  to-day  in  more  danger  of  subordinating  safety  to  speed  in 
announcing  his  conclusions,  than  in  times  when  the  pace  of  current 
politics  and  journalistic  entei'px'ise  was  less  forced. 
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Now  the  foremost  topic  to  which  the  rule  and  plummet  of  the 
statistician  is  to  be  applied  is  that  of  the  numbers  and  distribution 
of  the  population.  This  is  after  all  the  governing  figure  which 
dominates  any  statistical  inquiry  into  the  "  conditions  and  pros- 
"  pects  of  society."  The  economic  relations  of  the  individual  to 
the  gi'oup  or  society  of  which  for  one  purpose  or  another  he  forms 
part,  cannot  be  discussed  without  measuring  the  dimensions  of 
that  group — be  it  a  family,  a  district,  a  State,  or  a  collection  of 
States. 

Again  and  again  my  predecessors  in  office  have  enforced  the 
lessons,  political  and  economic,  of  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  persons  with  whom,  either  as  fellow  citizens  in  our 
own  country,  or  as  rivals  in  war  or  as  competitors  in  trade  abroad, 
we  have  to  deal. 

The  moment  of  completing  our  own  census,  coinciding  as  it 
practically  does  with  the  independent  enumerations  of  other 
civilised  States,  will  furnish  to  those  of  our  fellows,  whose  expert 
knowledge  and  whose  intimate  connections,  present  or  past,  with 
demographic  statistics,  equip  them  for  the  task,  a  rich  field  of 
exploration  and  research.  I  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
detailed  papers,  for  which  we  have  still  reason  to  look,  from 
several.of  our  colleagues  at  no  distant  dates.  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr. 
Welton,  who  have  prescriptive  rights  to  enlighten  us  yet  again  on 
different  aspects  of  this  subject,  have  already  whetted  our  ajjpetites 
by  the  notes  they  have  supplied  on  the  data  available  since  the 
preliminary  figures  appeared,  and  the  complete  story  of  the 
English  census,  which  is  now  coming  out  from  Somerset  House  in 
geographical  instalments,  wherein  we  recognise  the  skilful  hand  of 
our  good  colleague,  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  will  give  a  new  starting- 
point  of  invaluable  importance  to  the  statistician. 

But,  beyond  these  national  countings  on  our  own  shores,  aiid 
beyond  the  Colonial  and  Indian  figures,  the  publication  by  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  of  the  first,  or  European  instal- 
ment of  the  World's  aggregate  population  record — which  that  body 
at  its  Norwegian  meeting  of  1899  entrusted  to  its  distinguished  Vice- 
President,  Levasseur,  and  its  veteran  General  Secretary,  Bodio — 
reminds  us  of  the  very  general  numbering  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  which  heralded  the  approach,  or  marked  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Read  with  the  similar  eiforts  in  the  past,  this  latest  publication 
tempts  me  to  ask  you  to  consider  what  are  the  new  facts  to  be  learned 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  this  our  own  country  to  its  European 
and  more  distant  neighbours  at  the  present  time,  and  how  that 
position  compares  with  the  conditions  which  held  good  when  our 
own  Society  had  begun  its  scientific  labours,  after  the  nineteenth 
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century  had  surmounted  the  troubles  and  turmoil  of  its  opening 
years. 

When  our  Society  was  born,  the  English  census  of  1831  had 
just  been  taken,  and  showed  the  inhabitants  of  the  predominant 
partner  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  represented  by  the  figure  of 
14,000,000  souls.  The  first  census  of  the  twentieth  century  makes 
the  English  total  32,500,000.  This  is  a  growth  of  132  per  cent, 
in  the  seventy  years  1831-1901  in  this  section  of  the  United 
Kingdom  alone.  But  England — even  England  and  Wales — is  not 
the  whole  of  Britain.  The  predominant  partner  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  much  less  predominant  in  the  days  to  which  we 
are  looking  back.  It  mustered  then  58  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
inhabitants.  It  claims  to-day  more  than  78  per  cent.  The  other 
partners  have  moved  in  opposite  directions.  The  addition  which 
Scotland  shows  to  her  resident  total  in  this  interval  is  largely 
outweighed  numerically  by  the  diminution  which  Ireland  has 
to  report,  and  if  the  United  Kingdom  total  of  1831  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  1901,  it  is  a  nation  collectively  numbering 
24,400,000  at  the  earlier  period  wbich.  we  have  to  contrast  with 
41,500,000  now.  This  is  a  growth  of  70  per  cent,  in  seventy 
years. 

What  then  were  the  dimensions  of  the  neighbouring  peoples 
upon  whom  those  24  millions  of  Britons  looked  out  seventy  years 
ago  across  tbe  English  Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  and  what  are 
the  changes  we  have  to  note  in  the  magnitude  of  the  more  distant 
trans-oceanic  possessions  of  the  English  Crown  and  the  non- 
European  States  of  the  globe  with  whom  our  fathers  had  to  deal 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century  ? 

The  last  volume  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
makes  the  population  of  continental  Europe  about  1830  to  have 
been  some  192  millions  to  our  24,  or  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  i. 
But  Europe,  although  a  very  potent  and  interesting  corner  of 
the  globe,  is  not  the  world.  On  rather  more  than  one-thirteenth 
part  of  the  total  land  surface  it  contains  about  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  inhabitants.  Making  use  therefore  of  such  extra  European 
enumerations  as  have  been  made,  and  supplementing  these  by  the 
current  rough  estimates,  which  unfortunately  must  still  pass  for 
statistics  in  regions  where  the  census  taker  has  not  accomplished 
the  task  of  enumeration,  the  world's  population  seventy  years  ago 
was  apparently  about  847   millions.^ 

For  the  guesses  of  demographic  experts  we  are  anxious  to 
substitute  the  results  of  that  projected  inquiry  into  unenumerated 

1  See  "  International  Statistical  Institute  "  (Levasseur),  tome  ii,  1887,  p.  238, 
and  "Almanach  de  Gotha." 
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peoples  on  which  the  International  Institute  has  been  ui'ged  to 
enter  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Kiser,  and  for  which  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Denmark  is  understood  to  be  willing  to  formulate 
the  preliminary  arrangements.  But  pending  the  achievement  of 
this  ambitious  enterprise,  we  may,  with  the  latest  estimates, 
not  err  very  widely  if  we  put  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  World  at  not  less  than  i,6oo  millions  of 
inhabitants,  white,  black,  red,  or  yellow,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Half  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ai'e  still 
unenumerated,  according  to  the  estimate  which  our  able  colleague 
Mr.  Baines  put  before  us  at  Budapest — States  as  vast  as  China 
and  as  small  as  Montenegro  being  in  the  list  of  non-census  taking 
governments — while  the  available  data  for  the  pi'otectorates  and 
dependencies  of  our  own  and  other  European  administrations  are 
equally  defective. 

Admitting  the  consequent  weakness  in  the  statistical  basis  of 
the  comparison,  the  figure  just  quoted  as  the  world's  total  may 
nevertheless  help  for  the  moment  to  exhibit  roughly  the  commonly 
received  impression  of  the  present  magnitude  of  the  human  race 
in  the  five  conventional  geographical  divisions  of  the  world's 
surface.  A  great  intermingling  of  interests  has  however  arisen 
both  as  regards  territory  and  as  regards  men.  The  European 
nations  have  not  only  by  emigration  in  the  past  largely  recruited 
the  resident  populations  of  other  regions,  but  they  have  likewise 
assumed  dominion  and  incni'red  responsibilities  which  have  tended 
largely  to  inci-ease  in  recent  times,  and  which  make  the  points 
of  possible  friction  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day  world- 
wide. Foremost  among  all  European  States  is  the  action  of  our 
own  country  in  this  direction,  and  no  measurings  of  relative  inter- 
national position,  now  and  seventy  years  ago,  can  be  valid  which 
omit  to  take  such  account  as  we  may  of  this  material  factor. 

On  the  faith  therefore,  as  regards  the  earlier  period,  of  an 
estimate,  made  with  care  and  with  official  help  and  encouragement, 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,'  of  our  own  over-sea  possessions  and 
colonies  in  the  third  decade  of  last  century,  I  have  ventiired  to 
place  alongside  the  cjuesses  of  the  world's  totals  of  population 
the  probable  share  of  the  British  commitments  of  seventy  years 
ago  roundlj  in  millions  of  persons. 

Contrasting  these  estimates  with  the  assumed  totals  of  the 
British  commitments  of  to-day,  as  we  have  them  in  our  official 
and  semi-official  publications,  and  relying  for  the  African  data 
on  the  well  considered  estimates  furnished  by  the  "  Stateman's 
"  Year  Book,"  which  Dr.  Scott  Keltic  so  ably  conducts,  it  would 
seem  that  the  British  total  now  includes  very  nearly  a  fourth  part 
*  "  Statistics  of  Colonies  of  Britisli  Empire^  1839." 
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of  the  estimated  population  of  the  globe,  as  against  one-seventh  part 
at  the  earlier  date.  The  British  subjects  of  European  extraction 
were  believed  to  form  a  fifth  of  the  empire's  total  population  in 
1830  :  they  can  hardly  form  much  over  a  seventh  now.  The 
greater  uncertainty  and  very  probable  defects  of  the  earlier 
estimates  in  numerous  cases  may  no  doubt  contribute  to  the 
appai'ently  rapid  advance  of  the  subject  peoples,  but,  with  what- 
ever qualifications  we  introduce,  the  figures  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  vastly  augmented  magnitude  of  the  empire's  responsibilities 
and  the  empire's  subjects. 

Very  roughly  the  populations  I  have   just    contrasted  divide 
somewhat    as  under  : — 


About  1830. 

About  1900. 

Millions.            Of  which  British. 

Millions. 

Of  whicli  British. 

Europe    

216           1            24-7 

480                       97-i 

109                         0-3 

40                         23 

2                         03 

400 
868 
178 
148 
6 

420 

Asia 

3000 

Africa 

41-9 

America  

75 

Oceania,  &c 

50 

847                       i;5-o 

1,600 

396-4 

Were  an  equally  rough  comparison  to  be  ventured  upon  as 
regards  the  areas  of  the  world's  surface'  then  and  now  under 
British  rule  or  British  protection,  the  older  estimates,  defective 
no  doubt  as  regards  unoccupied  regions,  do  not  exceed  2j  million 
square  miles,  while  the  later  surfaces  reach  I2|-  square  miles. 
Tliis  advance  is  relatively  much  greatei'  than  that  of  the  estimated 
populations  on  the  areas  concerned.  If  the  estimate  be  accepted, 
it  means  the  exchange  of  a  responsibility,  reaching  seventy  years 
ago  to  some  4  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the  world,  for  one  which 
embraces  well  nigh  24  per  cent,  of  that  ai-ea — and  this  without 
including  the  existing  British  commitments  on  the  Nile,  for  the 
good  government  and  control  of  no  insignificant  population  and  no 
unimportant  area  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

Whether  it  be  an  advantage  or  not  to  the  condnct  of 
diplomacy — and  the  question  may  be  left  to  be  answered  by  some 
of  our  Foreign  Ofiice  friends,  whose  co-opei'ation  I  fear  we  do  not 
often  secure  in  the  Royal  Statistical  Society — the  woi'ld,  as  it 
grows  older,  it  would  seem  inclines  to  concentrate  power  on  a 
smaller  number  of  political  centres.  Six  States,  and  six  only, 
appear  at  the  present  day  to  govern  or  protect  some  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  population,  and  when  ten  States  have  been  named, 
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something  like  six-sevenths  of  the  peoples  of  the  globe  have  been 
grouped  and  classified. 

Two  great  empires  now  alone,  we  are  told,  account  for  something 
like  half  the  population  of  the  world — Great  Britain  and  China — 
adding  a  comparatively  known  to  a  comparatively  unknown  statis- 
tical factor,  hypothically  absorbing  between  them  a  multitude 
as  great  as  all  the  world  held  a  century  ago,  and  one  which  presses 
close  upon,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  800  million  souls.  The  direct 
subjects  and  protected  races  falling  under  the  widely-stretched 
sway  of  King  Edward  in  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  are  believed 
to  somewhat  slightly  exceed  the  compacter  masses  which  crowd 
the  series  of  contiguous  tei-ritories  owning  more  or  less  allegiance 
to  the  Imperial  Coui't  of  Pekin.  A  long  way  after,  and  about 
one-third  as  great  in  men  as  either  of  these  world  powers,  comes 
the  Empire  of  the  Czar,  with  its  9  million  square  miles  in  a  ring 
fence.  If  we  may  credit  the  figures  of  tlie  latest  African  and 
Asiatic  extensions  of  the  influence  spheres  of  our  great  neighbour 
France,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  populations  for  which  Paris  speaks 
that  stand  next  only  to  the  Russian  quota,  and,  like  it,  exceed 
100  millions,  of  whom  but  two-fifths  are  native  Frenchmen.  Only 
after  this  can  we  rank  the  youthful,  very  differently  constituted, 
and  yet  mighty  nation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  even  if 
her  new  Philippine  subjects  are  added.  The  Grerman,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Austro-Hungarian  empires  follow  next  in  their  "all  world" 
rank,  leaving  Holland  with  an  over-sea  population  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  Dutchmen  at  home,  and — a  good  way  behind — Italy,  as 
the  tenth  in  magnitude  of  persons  to  complete  the  account  for 
six-sevenths  of  tlie  peoples  of  the  globe,  civilised  or  barbarian, 
numbered  or  guessed  at. 

No  mere  re-count  or  grouping  of  more  or  less  probable  con- 
jectures of  the  so-called  "world's  population  would  suffice  to  bring- 
out,  as  a  geographical  examination  of  the  centres  of  development 
will  do,  the  essential  differences  between  the  relative  strength  of 
the  peoples  of  1834  and  those  of  1900.  Europe,  as  it  appeal's  in  the 
estimates  of  the  various  authorities,  may  have  a  little  less  than 
doubled  its  population,  but,  according  to  these  figures,  if  credence 
is  to  be  given  to  them,  even  the  much  greater  population  of  Asia 
has  increased  in  nearly  equal  ratio — a  result  which,  I  confess, 
rather  suggests  to  me  the  insufficiency  of  the  eai-lier  guesses,  than 
the  exact  numerical  progress  indicated  in  the  table.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  the  new  world's  development,  and  the  share  of  it  which 
is  due  to  the  European  overflow,  is  common  knowledge. 

The  latest  contrast  of  the  International  Statistical  Institu.te 
places  opposite  to  the  400  millions  accounted  for  at  the  present 
time  as  the  population  of  the  conventional  Europe,  a  figure  of 
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some  216  millious  in  1830.  Roughly,  this  would  mean  a  growth 
of  85  per  cent,  in  seventy  years.  Bat  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
factors  in  this  aggregate  should  be  dissected.  There  are  two, 
at  least,  which  need  farther  examination  and  inquiry. 

The  Russian  increment  alone  is  close  upon  70  millions  of  the 
■whole.  This  suggests  a  hypothetical  growth  of  population  equal  to 
more  than  i  50  per  cent,  in  seventy  years,  or  more  than  2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  leaves  to  the  rest  of  Europe  a  general  groveth  at 
less  than  half  this  rate,  or  only  67  per  cent. — less  than  i  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

But  the  earlier  Russian  figures  I  cannot  but  regard  as,  at  best, 
of  doubtful  authority.  There  has  been  no  real  census  taken  in  that 
gi'eat  empire  until  the  last  in  1897,  and  those  of  us  who  visited  that 
empire  on  that  occasion,  and  who  most  admire  the  vast  labour  of 
our  energetic  colleague  M.  Tro'initsky,  are  the  readiest  to  find 
a  need  for  caution  in  comparisons  with  earlier  data.  The  figures 
on  which  the  Russian  estimate  of  1830  were  based,  although 
not  now  in  use  for  the  first  time  in  international  comparisons, 
are,  I  imagine,  of  even  less  accuracy  than  the  police  or  fiscal 
data  of  1851  and  1858,  with  which  alone  the  Russian  serial 
statement  itself  makes  a  start,  and  I  hesitate  to  found  upon 
them  a  conclusion  as  to  a  rate  of  increase  so  very  much  beyond 
that  met  with  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Although  less  disturbing  to  the  total,  the  increase  attributed 
to  the  Turkish,  Danubian,  and  Grecian  communities  of  the 
south-east  must  rest  on  figures  which  at  the  earlier  date  in  all 
cases,  and  even  in  the  last  year  in  others,  are  not  much  more  than 
guesses. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think,  without  any  disparagement 
to  our  Eastern  European  neighbours,  we  shall  get  a  more  trust- 
worthy means  of  comparing  and  of  realising  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  last  seventy  years,  if  we  confine  the  present 
inquiry  to  the  regions  where  there  are  longer  census  records  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  employ,  if  only  for  a  single  object,  a  map  in 
Avhich  the  western  half  of  Europe  is  treated  apart  from  the 
tei'ritories  of  the  States  Avhose  rule  reaches  eastward  far  beyond 
the  conventional  limits  of  the  Europe  of  the  atlas. 

If  I  were  to  spread  out  before  you  a  map  of  the  World — of  the 
Old  World  in  this  instance — the  impression  which  it  gives  is  that 
not  of  several  continents,  but  of  one  continuous  stretch  of  land 
half-way  round  the  globe,  whereof  the  natural  centre  Avill  be  a 
meridian  drawn  from  the  North  Pole  southwards  through  the 
ancient  capital  of  Delhi. 

To  right  and  to  left  of  this  reaches  the  land  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  ending,  reluctantly  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  circum- 
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ambient  ocean  on  tlie  east,  and  the  south-east,  south,  south-west, 
and  north-west  in  one  or  more  lacerated  or  serrated  peninsulas, 
with,  as  a  rule,  their  outlying  pickets  of  detached  islands  in 
continuation,  on  one  of  which  we  stand. 

On  the  extreme  east — the  land  ends  in  the  East  Cape  and  the 
small  peninsulas  of  Kamtshatka  and  Korea,  with  the  Japanese  and 
other  islands  running  out  into  the  farther  Pacific.  On  the  south 
we  have  the  great  double  projections  of  Indo- China  and  of 
Hindustan.  On  the  south-west  the  entire  continent  of  Africa  is 
in  a  sense  one  great  peninsula,  while  in  the  far  north-west  corner 
the  European  States,  other  than  Russia,  really  take  the  shape  of  a 
large  deeply  sub-divided  peninsula,  with  the  British  Isles  at  its 
farther  extremity. 

That  and  no  more  is  the  apparent  geogi'aphical  section  or 
gi'oup  of  countries  to  which  I  am  tempted  to  restrict  the  scope 
of  my  present  survey.  This  most  interesting  section  of  the  world 
to  us  covers  much  less  than  half  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
Europe  on  the  map,  although  it  holds  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  omission  on  the  ground  of  the  weakness  of  the  earlier 
demographic  data  of  so  much  of  Russia  (2  million  square  miles 
out  of  nearly  9)  as  comes  within  the  conventional  Europe,  and 
the  omission  of  Turkey,  with  its  changeful  and  shrinking  area, 
and  the  territories  now  known  as  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania> 
Greece,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  for  the  moment 
fi^om  our  statistical  survey,  will  eliminate  from  the  computation  an 
unsatisfactory  element  of  relatively  weak  conjecture. 

On  somewhat  different  grounds,  when  it  is  a  genei*al  statistical 
view  that  is  alone  desired,  I  pass  over  any  movement  which  may 
have  happened  in  those  microscopic  sovereignties  which  are  still 
studded  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  form  insignificant  splinters  of 
the  European  political  block,  leaving  out  from  the  tabulated 
growth  of  populations  four  at  least  of  these  minor  States,  which  do 
not  boast  collectively,  even  now,  among  them  all  50,000  persons. 

The  changes  of  the  fortunes  of  Monaco,  Liechtenstein,  Andorra, 
and  even  San  Marino,  do  not  concern  us  much,  although  the  latter, 
proud  of  its  boast  to  be  really  quite  the  oldest  State  in  Europe, 
only  five  years  ago  concluded  a  solemn  treaty  of  unity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  adjacent  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Again,  perhaps,  the 
230,000  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  may  not 
require  to  be  individually  noticed  for  such  purposes  as  the  present, 
and  if  these  five  omissions  be  allowed  to  me,  the  States  of  Europe 
can  be  readily  reduced  to  a  baker's  dozen  of  separate  governments. 

And  if  I  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  orthodox  map  makers 
in  thus  setting  up  a  little  Europe  of  my  own,  I  would  point  out 
that  geographers  are  not  in  absolute  agreement  as  to  what  Europe 
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in  the  continental  sense  i-eally  is.  Tlie  careful  selector  of  statistical 
material,  even  if  he  were  not  courageous  enough  to  restrict  himself 
to  the  Western  countries,  runs  very  soon  against  another  difficulty 
when  he  comes  to  reckon  the  density  of  the  European  peoples;  for 
where  is  the  boundaiy  of  Europe  to  be  drawn  ?  What  adjacent 
islands  are  or  are  not  to  be  brought  within  the  pale  ?  The  British 
Isles  and  Sicily  no  one  suggests  can  be  loft  out  of  reckoning. 
jNIalta,  I  believe,  is  now  an  unquestioned  European  station.  The 
Colonial  Office  List  includes  Cyprus.  But  the  editors  of  the 
"  Bevolkerung  der  Erde,"  Drs.  Wagner  and  Supan,  appear  to  refuse 
to  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  Marmora — as  well  as  to  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores — a  right  to  a  place  within  the  natural 
boundaries  of  Europe,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  over  half  a 
million  of  square  miles  in  the  measurement  of  the  aggregate 
surface,  according  as  we  draw  one  or  another  boundary  between 
the  conventional  Europe  and  the  conventional  Asia  of  the  geography 
books,  and  according  as  we  do  or  do  not  include  the  Polar  Islands, 
Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen,  which,  whatever  be  the 
paucity  of  the  enumerated  population,  are  themselves  credited  with 
an  area  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles. 

The  Ural  Mountains  are  crossed  by  Russian  administrative 
circles  which  embrace  Asiatic  populations  in  the  scope  even 
of  the  fifty  Governments  of  "  Russia  in  Europe."  Important 
Caucasian  provinces  stride  across  the  range  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  only  a  sign-post  on  the  road  hints  where  Asia  actually  begins. 

The  limited  and  reduced  Europe  I  have  now  ai^ived  at  is  not 
however,  whatever  the  map  may  suggest,  to  be  docked  still  further 
at  the  north  for  sake  of  symmetry  by  the  exclusion  of  the  special 
Scandinavian  sub-peninsula,  which  has  more  than  twice  the  area, 
with  about  one-si-xth  of  the  people,  of  the  British  Isles,  but  which 
is  in  so  prominent  a  sense  the  home  of  accurate  census  taking,  that 
it  must  enter  our  seventy  years'  statistical  survey. 

In  the  thirteen  States  left  for  comparison,  I  find  a  recorded 
population  of  167  millions  has  become  one  of  263  millions  in  the 
lapse  of  seventy  years.  This  is  a  growth  of  something  under 
58  per  cent. 

The  comparative  rates  of  increase  vary  and  the  consequent 
relative  position  of  these  States  has  altered  somewhat  nearly  as 
under,  adjusting  as  far  as  may  be  the  figures  shown  to  the  present 
area  of  each  State  in  which  territorial  changes  have  occurred. 
The  comparison  is  made  between  our  own  country,  our  nearest 
neighbour,  France — which  has  demographic  peculiarities  that 
entitle  its  slow  growth  to  separate  and  careful  diagnosis — the 
German  Empire,  which  on  other  grounds  commands  special  atten- 
tion  at  this  moment,   and    the    somewhat  unequal  groups  which 
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remain — Italy  with  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the 
south,  the  Iberian  Peninsula  on  the  south-west,  and  tlie  minor 
powers  of  the  north,  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  with 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

Popzdatio7i  in  Millions. 


About  1830. 

About  1900. 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Seventy  Years. 

24-4 
32-5 
30-0 
300 
23-2 
14-2 

12-4 

41-6 
38-9 
56-4 
45-4 
35-8 
231 

21-7 

70-5 
19-7 
88-0 

57-3 
54' 3 
62-7 

75'o 

Italy  and  Switzerland  

Spain*  and  Portugal    

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  "1 
Belgium,  and  Holland  ....  J 

Total    

i66-7 

262'9 

:;7"7 

*  The  figures  accepted  as  the  Spanish  population  of  1830  are  those  quoted 
in  the  last  International  Statistical  Institute  vohime  as  furnished  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  but  a  larger  total  by  quite  2  millions  has  been  in  use,  and 
may,  in  view  of  the  census  of  1887,  be  preferred.  This  would  largely  reduce 
the  increase  shown  for  the  Peninsula. 


The  United  Kipgdom  growth  has  been  thus  17,200,000  persons, 
or  a  matter  of  70*5  per  cent.,  in  the  whole  seventy  years.  France, 
in  the  same  interval,  has  added  only  6,400,000  to  a  population 
which  was  33  per  cent,  greater  than  our  own  in  1830 — a  growth 
of  less  than  20  per  cent.,  which  leaves  her  total  inferior  to  the 
British.  But  Germany — meaning  at  the  earlier  date  all  that 
congeries  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  free  cities  which  make  up  the 
German  Empire  of  to-day — has,  to  a  population  very  little  infei'ior 
to  the  French  of  1830,  added  26,400,000,  a  growth  of  88  per  cent. 

For  the  rest,  the  smallest  group — made  up  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  Low  Countries,  all  of  which  border  on  the  North  Sea  or  the 
Baltic — displays  a  growth  of  population  coming  between  the 
British  and  the  German  ratios  of  exactly  75  per  cent.,  the  other 
advances  falling  short  of  this. 

There  was  thus  just  one-seventh  of  the  Avhole  167  millions 
British  in  1830,  while  our  relative  position  with  our  immediate 
neighbours  is  improved  to  nearer  one-sixth  in  1900. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  while  the 
United  Kingdom  has  added  17  million  persons  to  its  resident 
population  in  seventy  years,  in  these  years  also  there  has  left  its 
shores  a  continual  current  of  emigration  to  the  United  States 
and  to  our  several  oversea  possessions.     To  the  great  American 
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Republic  I  gather  that^  there  -went  within  a  fraction  of  8  million 
persons  between  1831  and  1901,  and  rather  more  than  half  that 
number  to  British  Colonies  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter  group, 
1,773,000  went  to  Canada — half  of  the  whole  quota  going  there 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  seventy — and  very  nearly  as 
many,  or  1,730,000  persons,  to  Australasia,  the  current  in  this 
case  being  more  equally  distributed,  but  the  smallest  decennial 
quota  emigrating  in  the  latest  decade. 

I  Put  otherwise,  in  the  lifetime  of  this  Society,  very  nearly 
5  persons  for  every  10  ultimately  added  to  our  home  stock  have 
gone  to  build  up  the  closely  related  State  which  dominates,  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned,  the  continent  of  America.  About  i  person 
for  every  10  of  the  nation's  increase  in  our  own  islands  has  in  the 
same  interval  gone  to  Canada,  and  another  i  for  every  10  to 
Australasia. 

The  subject  of  emigration,  both  from  our  own  country  and 
from  other  Eui'opean  nations,  deserves,  however,  once  again 
attentive  study  by  itself  on  a  scale  which  cannot  be  attempted 
in  a  general  address  of  this  type.  I  commend,  however,  both  the 
fluctuations  of  the  numbers,  and  th*  meaning  of  the  recent  changes 
Avhich  have  marked  its  current,  to  your  consideration,  as  matter 
bearing  very  directly  on  the  relations  of  the  older  to  the  newer 
countries  of  the  world.  A  significant  mass  of  statistical  data  lies 
ready  in  the  annual  volumes  which  the  Board  of  Trade  now 
provide,  and  the  reports  which  are  issued  under  the  care  of  our 
trusty  colleague.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman. 

But  the  development  which  has  added  96  millions  to  the 
population  of  central  and  western  Europe  on  its  1,700,000  square 
miles  has  been  a  development  of  a  very  distinctive  type,  and 
one  which,  but  for  the  comparative  annihilation  of  distance  and 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  transport  in  the  last  seventy  years,  could 
hardly  have  taken  place,  for  it  is  the  massing  of  persons  together 
in  urban  areas  which  has  occurred,  fed  from  outside,  either  from 
the  distant  rural  districts  of  their  own  territory,  or  from  the 
wider  fields  of  other  and  newer  lands. 

There  is  indeed  a  double  movement  which  statistical  research 
reveals,  as  stamping  its  feature  more  firmly  than  any  other  on  the 
present  relation  of  man  to  society,  whether  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  or  the  limits  of  the  globe.  At  one  and  the  same  time  there 
proceeds  a  movement  of  expansion  and  a  movement  of  concentra- 
tion— expansion  by  the  occupation  of  new  lands  in  nearly  empty 
territories,  and  concentration  by  the  gathering  together  of  the 
people  in  a  more   rapid   ratio    than    in    former    epochs    in  vast 

^  "  Emigration  and  Immigration  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  H.C.  183 
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urban  masses  and  industrial  agglomerations  of  population,  whose 
food  and  clothing  and  means  of  labour  are  supplied  by  moi'e 
or  less  distant  producers. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  topic,  but  more  remains  to  be 
gleaned  respecting  the  underlying  facts  by  the  careful  student. 
The  movement  from  old  centres  to  new  fields  of  labour,  great  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  seventy  years,  is  not  perhaps  so  large  an 
aggregate  movement  as  that  which  in  civilised  States  absorbs  into 
cities  the  overflow  of  the  country,  and  in  several  countries,  and  not 
by  any  means  in  England  only,  draws  away  from  the  fields  to  more 
attractive  urban  centres  the  population  they  formerly  held. 

Seven  cities  of  the  Europe  of  to-day  hold  over  a  million  souls 
apiece.  Three  of  these  lie  however  in  that  eastern  European  region 
which  we  have  found  to  be  defective  incomparable  statistical  data. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  believed  that  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Constantinople  are  million-peopled  cities,  and  they  may  be  credited 
with  having  among  them  3,400,000  inhabitants  to-day.  Western 
and  Central  Europe,  the  thirteen  States  I  have  been  referring  to 
in  detail,  have  the  other  four  and  much  the  greatest  of  these 
agglomerations.  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  boast  an 
aggregate  of  very  nearly  i  t  million  persons,  while  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Society  their  total  could  but  little  have  exceeded 
3  million  persons. 

Of  cities  of  half  a  million  and  upwai'ds,  Europe  as  ordinarily 
enumerated  has  now  twenty — and  thei'e  are  sixteen  cities  of  this 
magnitude  in  Western  and  Central  Europe.  Of  these  five  are 
in  the  British  Isles,  three  in  Germany. 

At  the  100,000  limit,  so  often  taken  for  the  index  of  a  city, 
the  twentieth  century  recognises  in  Europe  a  total  of  149  such 
places,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  no  less  than  47,700,000. 
In  thirty-nine  separate  places  of  this  tj^pe  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  thirty-three  in  Germany,  not  much  under  half  of  these 
persons  were  concentrated.  The  modern  growth  of  the  fascin- 
ation or  the  fatality  which  compels  the  scattered  peoples 
of  older  times  to  crowd  together  in  such  aggregations  is  worth 
noting,  when  we  look  backward  to  see  ten  yeai's  ago  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  such  cities  with  37  million  residents, 
thirty  years  ago  seventy  with  20  millions,  fifty  years  ago  forty- 
two  with  only  9  million  inhabitants.  When  last  century  opened 
these  100,000-person  cities  were  but  twenty-one,  and  their  aggregate 
residential  population  did  not  reach  5  millions.  In  1800  barely 
i"6  per  cent,  of  the  European  population  enjoyed  the  advantage 
or  suffered  the  misfortune  of  residing  in  a  city  of  this  size.  In  1900 
nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  tlius  housed. 

Turning  to  a  recent  work,  the  statistics  of  which  I  have  made 
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use  of,  bj  M.  Paul  Meuriot,  Professor  of  History  at  Amiens, 
students  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  "  urban  agglomerations  " 
thi'oughout  contemporaxy  Eurojje,  will  be,  I  think,  rewai^ded  for 
the  labour,  and  will  find  corroboration  of  the  townward  drift  in 
the  tables  of  this  industrious  student  of  M.  Levassear's  demo- 
graphic work. 

Supplementing  some  of  his  figures  by  still  more  recent  data,  a 
picture  of  the  growth  of  that  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  resident  in  100,000-person 
cities  at  the  quoted  dates,  may  be  gathered  from  the  table  which 
I  have  thus  constructed,  and  which  will  afford  striking  indication 
of  where  the  new  populations  are  to  be  found  : — 


Year. 

France. 

Germany, 

United  Kingdom. 

Cities. 

Population. 

Cities.     I       Population. 

Cities. 

Population. 

1801.... 

'51.... 

'71..,. 
1901.... 

3 

5 

9 

15 

766,000 
1,716,000 
3,280,000 
5,466,000 

2 

6 

10 

33 

272,000 

998,000 

2,200,000 

9,129,000 

2 
11 
18 
39 

1,100,000 

4,620,000 

7,120,000 

13,522,000 

There  are,  however,  "  cities  and  cities,"  even  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  remembering  that  statistics  always  involve  comparison,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  read  a  dry  list  of  100,000-person  towns  ranged 
side  by  side  in  order  of  magnitude,  without  calling  up  the  vast 
difference  of  character,  of  density  and  environment,  of  history  and 
pace  of  growth,  which  separates  these  arithmetically  equal  units  of 
population. 

Our  own  metropolis  is  a  thing  apart  from  all  comparison. 
It  has  furnished  us  in  the  past,  and  will  assuredly  do  so  again  in 
the  future,  matter  for  instructive  statistical  inquiries  on  which  I 
cannot  enter  to-day.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  London  of  the  official  area  included  in  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tion as  a  single  city,  is  but  the  kernel  of  a  vaster  urban  province 
— spread  over  the  annexed  territories  of  the  juxta-metropolitan 
counties.  With  its  6,600,000  inhabitants,  thus  counted,  the 
greater  London  boasts  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Belgium,  greater  than  that  which  is  left  to  the  Sultan  in  Europe 
— than  Portugal  or  than  Sweden,  and  twice  that  of  all  Switzerland; 
and,  to  look  nearer  home,  about  half  as  large  again  as  either  Scotland 
on  her  19,000,000  acres,  or  Ireland  on  her  20,000,000,  can  show. 

But  as  for  census  purposes,  so  too  for  international  comparisons, 
London  has  been  taken  in  its  smaller  sense  to  mean  the  75,000 
acres  of  the  older  metropolitan  unit,  and,  even  thus  restricted, 
I  must  pause  at  this  point  in  the  comparison  of    100,000-person 
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cities,  to  point  out  that  whereas  the  international  contrast  counted 
Londoxi  as  one  city,  albeit  with  4^  millions  inhabitants,  she  is  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  municipal  or  other,  a  unit  at  all,  but  is 
rather  a  federation  for  certain  pux'poses  of  twenty-nine  great 
self-governing  boroughs,  whereof  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
might  each  in  their  own  right  with  justice  claim  to  be  cities  in 
the  international  list,  as  places  over  100,000  persons  each,  whereof 
Islington,  with  335,000,  would  rank  before  Antwerp;  Lambeth  be 
all  but  the  equal  of  Palermo,  and  Stepney  of  Stockholm:  while 
Camberwell  exceeds  Bordeaux  in  population,  and  St.  Pancras, 
Genoa. 

Reckoning  these  metropolitan  boroughs  as  separate  places, 
would  give  our  own  country  many  more  100,000-person  cities 
than  were  credited  to  her  above,  and  thus  furnish  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  types  of  the  congested  populations  of  the 
twentieth  century,  since,  within  the  limits  even  of  the  narrower 
London  of  our  day  alone,  there  exists,  and  there  are  ruled  by 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  council,  more  separate  aggregates  of  100,000 
souls  than  could  be  counted  in  all  Europe  when  the  preceding 
century  dawned. 

Violent,  however,  are  the  contrasts  which  strike  the  imagination 
when  we  group  as  statistical  comrades  these  new  and  almost  mash- 
room  creations,  the  urban  agglomerations  of  the  last  few  decades, 
with  the  cities  of  ancient  history.  Within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  British  metropolis  there  have  sprung  up  the 
borough  of  West  Ham  with  its  267,000  people,  which  takes  its 
stand  iust  above  Nuremberg  with  her  261,000;  Crojdon  with 
134,000,  overshadows  Kazan  by  2,000  head;  Willesden  steps  in 
before  Astrakan,  and  Tottenham  before  Utrecht,  while  away  to  the 
noi'th,  Sunderland  towers  over  Seville,  and  Dundee  takes  numerical 
precedence  of  Venice. 

In  a  very  opportune  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade,^  dealing 
with  comparative^  intei^national  statistics  of  population  and  com- 
merce, we  were  lately  reminded  what  a  new  character  and  direction 
all  this  urban  concentration  gives  to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own.  For  it  is  not  alone  in 
great  cities  of  100,000  men  and  upwards,  but  in  much  smaller  yet 
densely  peopled  communities,  which  are  in  every  way  truly  urban, 
that  the  new  additions  [to  our  Eui-opean  populations  are  to  be 
found. 

Germany,  the  most  rapidly  growing  of  our  immediate  continental 
neighbours,  has,  [in  round  numbers,  increased  her  inhabitants  by 
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15  million  persons  during  the  last  thirty  years  alone,  hut  the 
addiHons  to  the  people  living  in  towns  of  over  2,000  persons  in 
Germany  have  been  16  millions.  This  is  actually  more  than  the 
■whole  growth  of  the  German  people.  Without  an  actual  reference 
to  the  figures,  few  of  us  realise  that  the  rural  districts  of  Germany 
hold  fewer  persons  to-day  than  they  did  when  the  sword  was 
sheathed  after  the  great  struggle  of  1870,  which  saw  the  present 
German  Empire  formed,  while  the  absolute  reduction  in  the  rural 
population  of  France  is  even  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  A 
comparison  of  the  changes  in  the  relative  bulk  of  the  urban  and 
rural  populations  of  these  countries  and  of  our  own  within  the 
past  thirty  years  is  appended  in  Table  I.  Much  may  be  said  as 
to  the  difi&culty  of  uniform  definitions  of  "urban"  and  "rural" 
residents  respectively,  but  so  far  as  France  and  Germany  are 
concerned  the  dividing  line  is  identical. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  old  nations  of  Western  Europe  alone  that 
these  agglomerations  proceed  as  by  a  law  of  nature  :  Russia,  which 
I  have  left  outside  some  of  the  comparisons  I  have  suggested, 
apparently  boasts  now  sixteen  cities  of  over  100,000  Avithin  her 
European  area,  against  twelve  only  five  years  ago,  and  six  in  1870. 
Altogether,  5,274,000  persons  out  of  the  Russian  114  millions  are 
concentrated  now  in  cities  of  the  type  I  have  been  mentioning,  and 
from  the  tables  which  M.  Troinitsky  laid  before  us  last  year  at 
Buda  Pest,  she  could  show  some  forty-five  separate  places  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants  each,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  over 
7  million  persons. 

Even  in  Sweden,  where  the  population  has  so  vast  an  area  at 
its  disposal,  the  urban  population  seems  to  be  growing  apace. 
Before  1840  it  was  gaining  only  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rural,  but 
the  rate  of  advance  was  24*4  per  cent,  between  1871  and  1880, 
against  6' 5  per  cent,  in  the  country  districts,  and  26*22  per  cent,  in 
1881-90,  with  a  rural  growth  of  no  more  than  0'26  per  cent. 
Stockholm,  which  to-day  holds  300,000  persons,  held  only  93,000 
fifty  years  ago,  and  Gothenburg,  which  returned  131,000  in  1900, 
had  only  26,000  in  1850.  The  Norwegian  growth  of  towns  is 
comparatively  recent,  bat  even  there  it  is  now  to  be  remarked 
that  Christiania,  which,  with  its  suburbs,'  contained  little  over 
12,000  persons  when  last  century  opened,  figures  to-day  among  the 
European  capitals  with  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 

Denmark  is  to  us  generally  here  regarded  as  a  little  country, 
which  has  solved  the  problem  of  agricultural  prosperity,  but  there 
too  we  learn  that,  with  all  her  activity  to  promote  and  stimulate 
agricultural  production,  it  is  her  urban  population  which  has 
increased.  The  towns  held  only  22  per  cent,  of  her  people  in  1860. 
It  would  appear  that  they  now  hold  39  per  cent.     The  urban 
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inci-ease  had  been  30  per  cent,  in  the  decade  following  1880,  and  44 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  rui'al  population,  though 
still  increasing,  moved  upwards  by  only  3  per  cent,  in  the  first 
of  these  periods,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  note  to  the  table 
appended,  it  has  actually  declined  in  absolute  numbers  in  the 
very  latest  record. 

Ifc  might  be  thought  the  case  would  be  far  otherwise  where  new 
and  fertile  territories  lie  open  to  the  farmer  ;  but  the  new  census  of 
the  United  States  tells  us  a  different  tale,  and  with  growing  wealth 
and  growing  numbers,  the  great  population  of  the  States  concen- 
trates itself  more  and  more  around  the  urban  centres,  where 
industries  which  promise  a  quicker  road  to  riches  than  agriculture 
are  paramount. 

When  our  transatlantic  cousins  were  but  5  million  persons,  or 
just  so  many  as  we  count  in  our  own  Canada  to-day,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  nineteenth  century  began  its  course,  not  4  per  cent, 
of  these  grouped  themselves  in  places  where  8,000  inhabitants  or 
more  lived  together.  It  took  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century 
before  a  million  of  the  enumerated  subjects  of  the  American 
Republic  ranked  themselves  as  townsmen.  To-day  that  million 
has  become  25  millions,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  76  millions,  or  just 
one-third  of  the  total. 

Out  of  the  whole  increase  of  37  millions  accounted  for  since 
1870,  it  is  in  the  towns  of  the  Union,  and  not  on  the  wheatlands, 
the  prairies,  or  the  ranches  that  nearly  half  the  increase  is  to  be 
found,  and  17  million  additional  mouths  have  gone  to  swell  the 
urban  population  of  the  States  in  the  last  thirty  years  alone.  The 
absolute  increase  in  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Germany  is  beginning  to  be  greater  than  our  own. 

Look  Avhere  we  will,  even  in  our  own  Colonies,  where  the 
broad  acreage  of  Canada  or  Australia  so  proudly  impresses  our 
admiration,  the  immigration  seems  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
itself  on  setting  up  as  soon  as  possible  an  urban  community. 
The  latest  census  figures  at  least  suggest  that  urbification  is  going 
on  even  there  apace,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  the 
filling  up  of  the  interior  with  sturdy  agriculturists,  prepared  to 
wring  a  livelihood  from  the  soil  by  the  most  primitive  of  arts, 
that  mai'ks  the  situation  of  to-day.  Concurrently  at  least  with 
this,  o'rowing  numbei'S  of  the  immigrant  population  ai'e  being 
assigned  to  the  secondaiy  businesses  which  new  cities  may  afford 
under  the  sometimes  artificially  stinnilated  industrial  activity  of 
these  new  self-governing  States  within  the  Imperial  fold. 

Canada  has  a  nominal  surface  nearly  equal  to  that  assigned 
to  the  conventional  Europe  of  the  Old  World,  with  a  population 
somewhat  over  5  million  persons,  which  is  not  much  larger,  in  fact, 
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than  the  population  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
in  England,  and  practically  identical  with  that  of  Holland  or  of 
Sweden,  and  rather  over  that  of  Portugal,  at  the  present  time. 
Canada  has  only  added  to  her  population  one  million  persons  in 
the  twenty  years  1881-1901,  and  the  decennial  growth  of  the 
Dominion  is  no  more  than  1 1  per  cent,  in  the  latest  intercensal 
period,  against  12  per  cent,  in  England  herself.  The  largest 
province  of  this  Colony — Ontario — has  indeed  risen  only  by 
3 '2 5  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  would  not  therefore 
seem  that  the  local  conditions  have  attracted  the  immigration  once 
hoped  for.  But  how  has  the  increase,  .such  as  it  is,  been  distri- 
buted ? 

The  "  Year-Book  of  Canada  "  takes  a  place  of  4,000  as  dividing 
town  from  country  life,  and  makes  the  urban  population  now  26"  12 
per  cent.,  against  22*67  ^"^  1891.  The  rural  element  in  this  largely 
unpeopled  region  has  actually  declined  from  77*33  per  cent,  to 
73*88.  In  Ontario  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  country  residents 
are  fewer  in  the  decade,  and  the  townsmen  100,000  more  numerous. 
The  townsmen  of  Quebec  are  likewise  more  than  they  were,  and 
the  rural  element  drops  from  75  to  71  per  cent.  Even  in  Manitoba 
the  rural  ratio  is  lower  than  it  was,  and  British  Columbia  has 
two-fifths  of  her  population  aggregated  in  what  are  described 
as  towns — a  larger  proportion  than  obtains  in  France.  In  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole  there  are  538,000  more  persons  enumerated 
than  at  the  last  census,  and  more  than  300,000  of  this  increase 
seem  located  in  the  towns,  the  growth  of  urban  citizens  being 
28  per  cent.,  against  only  6  per  cent,  in  the  open  country.  More- 
over, it  is  not  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  declared  settlers  of 
the  last  three  years  have  averaged  only  46,000  per  annum,  whereof 
not  so  much  as  one  in  four  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Australia  the  increase  of  population  has  been  relatively 
greater  in  recent  years.  There  is  nominally  not  much  under 
3  million  square  miles  of  territory  within  the  lately  formed  Com- 
monwealth. It  has  a  population  only  slightly  under  3,800,000 
persons,  of  whom  two-thirds  or  nearly  so — 2,560,000  inhabitants — 
are  found  to  cling  to  the  400,000  square  miles  of  the  smaller  areas 
of  the  older  Colonies,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  where, 
whatever  may  be  the  test  of  townsmen  as  distinct  from  country 
settlers  which  our  antipodean  fellow  subjects  adopt,  1  find  the 
"urban"  element  is  already  half  as  great  again  as  the  "  rural  " 
quota — or  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  a  ratio  higher  than  obtains 
in  so  old  a  country  as  Germany  itself,  and  largely  in  excess  of 
either  the  American  or  the  Canadian  proportion.  The  cry  of  a 
wage  difiBculty  and  unemployed  labour  in  Melbourne  and  other 
towns  merits  attention  in  commenting  on  this  matter. 
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Even  as  regards  the  smaller  comraunities  which  are  settled  on 
the  wider  areas  of  Queensland  and  South  and  West  Australia,  the 
population  enumerated  as  housed  in  "  municipalities,  excluding 
"  shires,"  in  "  corporate  towns,"  and  so  on,  make  up  not  much 
under  balf-a-million  persons,  or  over  38  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Unless  there  is  a  fallacy  here  in  the  terms  of  classification 
employed,  I  submit  that  the  problem  of  the  growing  devotion  of 
new  settlers  in  a  new  country  to  the  building  up  of  new  urban 
agglomerations,  with  urban  wants  and  urban  corporate  life,  as  the 
easier  way  to  win  wealth,  is  worth  statistical  investigation,  to  see 
whether,  if  the  facts  be  as  the  figures  suggest,  our  best  service  to 
the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  would  not  be  to  foster  land  settlement 
rather  than  town  planting,  and  to  export  to  them  a  hardier  race  to 
subdue  the  soil  and  replenish  the  earth. 

Thus  far  I  have  sketched  the  changes  which  seventy  years 
have  brought  in  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect 
of  its  home  population,  its  colonial  environment,  and  its  oversea 
responsibilities,  with  the  parallel  growth  of  other  nations ;  and  I 
have  commended  to  your  further  study  that  emphatic  characteristic 
of  our  times,  whereby  State  after  State,  as  it  grows  richer,  more 
than  ever  tends  to  concentrate  its  population  in  purely  urban 
centres.  But  no  outline,  even  of  a  suggested  inquiry  into  the 
statistics  of  national  well-being,  would  be  complete  if  it  stopped 
at  the  numbering  of  our  units  of  population,  or  the  significance  of 
their  concentration  in  industrial  masses. 

The  ability  and  the  strength  of  this  nucleus  of  the  British 
Empire  to  play  its  part  will  depend  on  the  growth  displayed  in 
the  material  possessions  of  its  individual  subjects  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  their  number.  Estimates  of  national  wealth  have 
been  at  all  times  fascinating  study  for  the  statistician.  I  do  not 
need  to  do  more  than  remind  you  of  figures  which  a  long  line  of 
eminent  students  have  supplied  in  the  records  of  our  own  Society. 
Nothing,  of  course,  is  easier  than  to  question,  in  one  detail  or 
another,  the  huge  aggregate  of  millions  sterling  in  which  such 
estimates  of  the  growth  of  aggregate  capital  or  aggregate  income 
must  be  expressed.  1  have  not  been  able  always  to  accept  every 
line  even  of  our  good  friend  Sir  Robert  Gilfen's  famous  valuations. 
But,  whatever  reservations  may  be  hazarded  in  matters  of  detail, 
there  is  no  dispute  that  these  and  earlier  valuations  do  constitute 
a  continuous  picture  of  advancing  accumulations  through  good 
times  and  ill,  which  has  built  up  for  us  a  national  position  far 
stronger  than  of  yore,  and  endowed  us  with  an  ability  which 
grows  beyond  the  population's  growth.  From  the  estimate  of 
1833,  quoted  in  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  paper  of  1889,  which  put  the 
nation's  property  at  3,600  million  £>,  these  valuations  have  risen 
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to  6,000  million  £  in  18G5,  and  to  10,000  million  £  in  1885,  or  from. 
144/.  to  270/.  pel'  head  in  that  interval.  lam  unwilling  to  forestall 
the  figure  of  Sir  Robert's  promised  later  guess,  but  as  these 
guesses  rest  on  the  substantial  basis  of  the  published  data  of  our 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  as  the  statistics  of  that  oflQce  are 
yearly  becoming  fuller  and  more  interesting,  it  is  certain  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  find  a  much  higher  total  quoted  for  the 
accumulated  property  of  the  British  nation  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  even  if  the  large  further  increase  on  the  total 
of  1885,  which  the  other  day  he  suggested  to  the  Bankers'  Insti- 
tute, be  not  quite  realised. 

But  the  bare  figures  of  the  Income  Tax  Assessments  tell  the 
same  tale  in  another  form,  the  yeai'ly  revenue  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  having  risen  from  much  under  300 
million  £,  fifty  years  ago,  even  including  an  estimate  for  Ireland, 
to  833  million  £  in  1901.  There  are  others  here  who  can 
tell  better  than  I  can  what  a  study  of  the  wages  records  of  the 
country  reveals  as  to  the  aggregate  growth  of  the  earnings  of  the 
masses,  who  form  the  non  income  tax  paying  section  of  the  com- 
munity, while  our  good  colleague,  Mr.  Brabrook,  has  thrown  a 
striking  light  on  the  history  of  the  accumulation  stored  by  savings 
banks  and  thrift  societies,  in  his  last  report,  which  gave  these  funds 
a  total  of  340  million  £. 

Familiar  to  us  all  are  the  figures  which  mark  the  growth  of 
our  foreign  trade,  issued  with  a  promptitude  which  surprises  many 
critics  abi-oad,  by  the  departments  concerned,  but  watched,  I  am 
tempted  to  think,  with  almost  exaggerated  anxiety  in  the  monthly 
fluctuations  which  they  show.  Great  as  their  importance  is,  it  falls 
very  far  short  of  that  continuous  but  badly-measured  current  of 
internal  trade  and  home  production  and  exchange  which  finds  no 
official  chronicler,  although  the  swelling  volume  of  the  daily 
business  and  augmenting  needs  of  forty  millions  of  people  yields  so 
solid  a  section  of  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  nation,  and  almost 
leads  one  to  echo  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  recent  dictum  that 
"foreign  commerce  was  a  braggart  always  in  evidence,  home 
"commerce  the  true  king." 

But  I  am  anxious  to-day  not  to  enter  on  these  large  discussions 
of  the  best  signs  of  national  progress,  nor  to  contest  the  practica- 
bility of  adopting  a  scientific  formula  for  determining  the  measure 
of  our  growth,  as  we  were  lately  invited  to  do  by  one  of  our 
younger  fellows.  I  projwse  to  rest  for  the  moment  on  one 
material  proof  of  national  well-being,  the  development  in  the 
immbers  and  the  value  of  the  houses  of  our  people. 

However  imperfect  and  rough  may  be  the  measure,  I  do  not 
know  if  a  much  better  one  could  be  found  than  that  which  shows 
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how  the  families  of  a  nation  are  housed  at  one  time  and  another. 
If  we  know  this,  we  will  know  something  at  least  of  how  the 
population  as  a  whole  were  faring  at  any  contrasted  dates. 

From  the  moraent  when,  the  nomadic  life  of  the  hunter  and 
the  shepherd  is  abandoned  for  settled  industry,  of  whatever  type, 
the  dwelling  a  man  lives  in  usually  at  least  furnishes  a  concrete 
objective  fact  which  cannot  altogther  escape  observation,  exhibiting 
roiTghly  capacity  to  spend  on  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
humanity — that  of  shelter.  We  must,  no  doubt,  make  some  excep- 
tions here,  as  in  so  many  other  statistical  problems.  A  primitive 
cave-dweller  may  have  a  roomy  tenement  the  dimensions  of  which 
we  cannot  very  well  value  or  measure.  A  river-inhabiting  China- 
man's "house"  may  scarcely  be  accessible  for  the  purpose  desired. 
In  many  forms  of  agriculture  also  it  is  recognised  that  the  house 
which  shelters  the  peasant  and  his  family  is  itself  an  essential 
appendage  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  Even  in  our  own  country, 
at  this  day,  farm  houses  are  merged  in  and  form  part  of  the  value 
of  the  land  for  property-tax  assessments.  Similarly,  though 
perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree  in  our  times  than  formerly,  the 
dwelling  is  at  the  same  time  either  the  workshop  or  the  office 
alike  of  the  minor  manufacturing  classes  and  of  certain  grades 
of  the  professional  class. 

But  none  the  less,  with  all  their  imperfections,  in  the  dwellings 
of  a  people,  in  their  number,  in  their  dimensions,  and  in  their 
value — as  it  catches  the  impartial  eye  of  the  tax  gatherer — lies  a 
consistent  and  consecutive  story  such  as  the  statistician  loves  to 
find.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  direction  good  scope 
for  further  statistical  inquiry  stands  temptingly  open. 

Just  as  the  recent  publications  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  the  figures  of  Mr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  have  suggested 
to  me  comparisons  in  the  relative  growth  of  populations,  so  the 
lately  issued  forty-fifth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  offers,  in  the  wonderful  mass  of 
statistical  detail  which  Sir  Henry  Primrose  and  his  colleagues  now 
give  us,  an  answer,  if  an  approximate  answer,  to  the  question  : 
"  How  are  the  growing  millions  of  British  citizens  housed  now 
"  and  in  former  times  ?  "  Assuredly  the  tale  thus  told  is  one  of 
progress,  not  of  reti'ogression, whether  this  aspect  of  the  nation's 
present  condition  be  compared  with  parallel  data  of  seventy  or 
twenty  years  ago,  or  even  teu  years  ago. 

In  thus  appealing  to  the  experience  of  the  revenue  statistics  to 
give  their  picture  of  the  national  resources  at  any  particular  date, 
I  am  entering  no  novel  path.  Twice  in  the  last  twenty  years,  at 
all  events,  have  the  records  of  the  British  Inhabited  House  Duty 
been  appealed  to  in  this  Society  for  evidence  as  to  the   greater 
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or  less  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  the  later  and  fuller  facts  now  avail- 
able under  this  head,  in  the  largely  extended  statistical  tables 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  are,  I  think,  increasingly 
significant,  and  deserve  fuller  and  closer  survey  than  I  can  give 
to-day.  Solid  official  material  is  there  collected,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  not  with  a  view  to  establish  one  or  other  theory  of 
national  growth,  but  simply  as  an  incident  of  official  administra- 
tive work. 

It  is  a  huge  material  fact  which  must  strike  any  candid 
inquirer  into  our  internal  national  condition,  that  in  the  "  house 
"  property  "  of  the  Kingdom  stands  an  incontestable  and  visible 
form  of  that  accumulation  and  investment  of  individual  capital, 
which  we  have  often  discussed  here  in  its  general  aspect. 

In  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Beeke,  in  the  income  tax  discussions  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  a  valuation  of  the  "  houses  "  of 
Great  Britain  found  a  place  at  no  more  than  200  million  £. 
The  detailed  estimates  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  John  Lowe  in 
1812  and  1823  put  the  total  at  no  more  than  double  this  figure, 
although  their  figures  were  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  If 
to  the  annual  values  disclosed  by  the  renewed  income  tax  of 
1843  be  applied  the  scale  of  capitalisation  used  in  subsequent 
estimates,  the  capital  invested  in  houses  may  be  similarly 
computed.  The  valuations  of  houses  in  1865-75-85,  which 
appear  in  our  Journal.,  and  the  probable  growth  of  house  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom — for  Ireland  is  included  in  the  later 
data — may  be  shown  as  under  : — 


Year. 


1800.... 
'12.... 
'23..., 

'43  j 

'53.... 


Earlier  Estimates. 


Autliority. 


Beeke   

Colquhoun  

Lowe     

Income  Tax  Assess- 
ment  

Do. 


Capital 
Value. 


Million  £.. 
200* 
400 
400 

I  585* 

6G0* 


Year. 


Later  Calculations. 


1865"! 
'75  I 
'85  J 
'95.... 
'99.... 

1901/ 


Authority. 


Giffen  

Milner 

Inland  Rerenue 

Income  Tax  Assess 
ment     


Capital 
Value. 


MiUion  £. 
1,031 
1,420 
1,927 
2,244 
2,428 

■2,685 


*  Great  Britain  only. 


These  fi guides  tell  something  of  one  direction  where  national 
capital  has  accumulated  year  by  year,  whatever  be  the  fluctuations 
of  external  trade;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  compare  it  with  the 
opposite  shrinking  of  values  which  the  land  of  this  country,  where 
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not  utilised  for  the  "  planting-  of  houses,"  has  undergone  of  recent 
years  —a  shrinkage  which,  but  for  the  very  largely  over-balancing 
growth,  alike  in  house  property,  and  in  almost  all  other  forms 
of  wealth,  must  have  left  as  severe  a  mark  on  the  nation's 
prosperity  as  it  has  on  that  relatively  small  but  unlucky  section 
which  owns  agricultural  land. 


Earlier  Estimates. 

Later  Calculations. 

Year.    '                Autliority. 

Capital 
Value. 

lear. 

Authority. 

Capital 
Value. 

1800  ... 

Beeke 

Million  £. 

825* 

1,280 

1,200 

r  1,370* 

L  1,390* 

1865.... 

'75.... 

'85.... 

'95.. 

•99.... 
1901.... 

Griffen  

Million  £. 
1,864 
2,007 

'12.... 
'23.... 

Do 

Lowe    

Do 

Milner  

1,691 

1,012 

'43  \  ,  Income  Tax  Assess- 
'53  J        ™ent     

Inland  Eevenuef  •  ■■• 
Income  Tax     

971 
947 

*  Great  Britain  only. 

t  Memorandum    pi-esented    to    Eoval    Commission    on    Local    Taxation. 
[Cd-201,  p.  213.] 


The  greatly  lower  totals  of  the  last  three  calculations  are  due 
not  alone  to  the  drop  in  rental,  but  to  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  adopted  by  the  inland  revenue  authorities.  Sir  R.  Giffen 
took  30  years'  purchase  in  1865  and  1875,  and  26  years  in  1885. 
The  later  official  estimates  of  the  capital  value  of  land  in  the  death 
duty  tables  are  made  on  only  18  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  and 
the  20|-th  years'  purchase  of  the  net  income  tax  assessment.  Had 
the  26  years'  figure  of  the  unofficial  calculation  of  1885  been  again 
applied  to  the  latest  assessment,  the  capital  value  would  not  have 
sunk  so  low,  but  still  to  little  over  1,300  million  £,  while  on 
the  inland  revenue  scale  the  capital  value  shown  is  947 
million  £  only. 

The  gross  annual  value  of  the  buildings  or  "  messuages  "  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  the  phrase  which  our  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
prefer  to  use,  leaving  out  non-taxable  structures  such  as  government 
property  occupied  by  the  Crown,  cathedrals  and  churches,  and 
omitting,  as  valued  under  other  categories,  buildings  forming  part 
of  pai'ticular  businesses,  such  as  railway  stations  and  farm  houses, 
now  reaches  a  total  of  179  million  £.  How  does  this  figure  compare 
with  the  parallel  valuation  of  earlier  years  P  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
take  the  third  decade  of  the  past  century,  co-eval  with  our  Society's 
birth,  for  our  guide  as  a  starting  point  here,  for  these  Property  Tax 
valuations  in  their  present  form  date  only  from  1843,  and  we  can, 
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therefore,  go  back  only  to  that  period  to  see  what  the  rental  of 
houses  and  irade  premises  then  were.  But  in  round  millions  the 
annual  valuations  under  this  head  have  grown  by  the  strides 
which  the  followine-  statement  sets  out:  — 


Year. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland.                      Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

1843  

35'5 

40-6 

49-5 

75-3 

102-4 

123-7 

157-2 

3-0        1 

3-8       J 

5-1 

7-3 
11-8 
13-2 
17-2 

Not  assessed 

3-7* 
32 
3-6 
4-6 

r     38-5t 

I         44"4t 
54-6t 
86-3 
1 1 7-4 

i40"5 
179-0 

'51 -. 

'6j 

'71 

'81 

'91 

1001 

*  The  Irish  assessment  included  farmhouses  in  this  year. 
t  Great  Britain  only. 


But  it  is  not  the  absolute  growth  of  house  property  so  much, 
as  a  consideration  of  certain  elements  of  that  growth,  that  is 
wanted  now,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty 
figures  now  available,  it  seems  not  impossible  to  get  behind  the 
total  Property  Tax  Valuation  at  least  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned.  Ireland,  among  its  other  incidents  of  differential 
financial  treatment,  has  what  is  not  perhaps  exactly  a  grievance,  an 
exemption  from  house  duty  altogether.  But  the  Irish  share  of 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  messuages  of  all  sorts  appeai-s  to  have 
been  only  4^  millions  of  the  total. 

Deducting  this  quota  from  the  total  valuation  of  179  millions 
value,  leaves  174,375,000/.  for  house  rental  in  Great  Britain.  This 
compares  so  nearly  with  the  175,238,000^.  of  the  House  Duty  Valua- 
tion of  both  charged  and  exempted  premises,  that  there  can  be  no 
very  great  error — after  allowing  for  such  differences  as  the  inclusion 
of  8 II  ,coo/.  of  farm  house  rental  in  the  house  tax  and  its  exclusion 
from  the  income  tax  assessment — in  treating  the  two  as  practically 
identical,  and  using  the  divisions  of  the  house  duty  valuation  as 
illustrative  of  the  several  sections  of  Avhich  the  rental  of  the 
messuages  and  premises  of  all  sorts  appearing  in  the  income  tax 
valuations  is  made  up. 

The  aggregate  assessment,  it  may  be  noted,  is  made  up  in  not 
very  unequal  proportions  of  the  rental  of  two  distinct  classes  of 
premises,  properties  exempt  from,  and  properties  subject  to, 
house  duty,  these  classes  dividing  themselves  as  under: — 
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House  Property  in  Great  Britain  in  1901. 

Number. 

Value. 

(«.)  Premises  exempt  as  hospitals,  scliools,  1 
&c.,    or    as    royal    and     diplomatic  V 
residences  J 

{I.)  Premises  exemjjt  as  used  only  for  trade.... 

(r.)                   „                   under  zol.  rental    .  .. 

29,000 

562,000 
5,613,000 

2,899,000 

38,826,000 
52,181,000 

Total  premises  exempt  from  house  duty 

6,204,000 

93,856,000 

There  are  thus  left  subject  to  the  tax — 

(f/.)  Premises  charged  to  house  duty 

1,630,000 

81,381,000 

Total  premises  accounted  for  

7,834,000 

i75>237>ooo 

Now  it  is  only  the  two  large  sections  (c)  and  (c?)  of  this  total 
that  furnish  jirecise  material  for  comparing  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  at  different  dates.  Putting  these  together,  I  take  it  as  a 
starting  point  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day 
7,243,000  premises,  great  and  small,  recognised  as  "houses"  by 
onr  Inland  Revenue  officials. 

The  figure  is  not  far  removed  from  that  arrived  at  by  a  wholly 
different  set  of  investigators  in  the  same  year  1901,  viz.,  the  census 
enumerators,  who,  for  England  and  Scotland  together,  make  the 
"  inhabited  houses  "  7,193,000.  None  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
frequent  misunderstandings  as  to  what  constitutes  a  house  for 
census  purposes,  will  be  surprised  to  find  some  little  difference  in 
tlie  totals,  but  the  comparative  closeness  of  the  figures  above 
quoted  suggests  that,  for  such  a  general  comparison  as  the  present, 
we  may  take,  without  risk  of  serious  error,  a  round  figure  of 
7,200,000  as  sufficiently  representing  the  enumerated  units  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time. 
If  this  figure  be  placed  in  conjunction  with  the  census  total  of 
population,  which,  without  Ireland,  was  just  37  millions,  all  told, 
it  gives  a  proportion  of  5*14  persons  to  every  house.  The 
calculation  of  the  census  estimates  of  England  gave  5*19  persons 
for  each  dwelling.  The  Scottish  rate,  which  of  course  obtained  on 
about  one-eighth  of  the  houses  in  my  total  (for  about  that  number 
are  found  north  of  the  Tweed),  stood  only  apparently  at  4-83  per 
house. 

Having  got  a  figure  for  1901,  we  may  ask  how  it  compares 
with  earlier  data  ?  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  back  are  we 
to  look  in  this  matter?  There  are  "hearth  tax  "  figures  as  far 
away  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  which  Gregory 
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King  founded  his  estimate  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1696.  Tliey  will  not  help  us  much,  however,  as  neither  values 
nor  dimensions  are  given.  For  practical  purposes  we  need 
not  go  back  to  these  pre-statistical  times,  but  keeping  to  the 
date  I  have  already  made  a  starting  point,  the  "  houses " 
enumerated  in  1833,  for  the  dnty,  which  then  fell  on  premises 
down  to  lol.  annual  value,  were  given  as  442,000  in  the  Revenue 
Returns  of  the  day.  Applying  this  figure  to  the  1831  census 
record  of  inhabited  houses,  it  was  concluded  that  the  total 
of  2,850,000  houses  in  Great  Britain  seventy  years  ago  must 
have  contained  2,408,000  dwellings  below  the  10/.  valuation  limit.'' 
The  proportion  was  therefore  over  84  per  cent,  of  the  census  total. 
If  the  present  scale  of  assessment  be  comparable  with  the  old, 
the  last  Inland  Revenue  report  tells  of  just  3,273,000  enumerated 
dwellings  valued  at  a  less  rent  than  10/.  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day.  This  is  little  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  1901  census 
total  of  7,200,000  dwellings. 

Less  than  half  the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  this  twentieth  century  under  the  rental  of  lol.  per  annum, 
whereas  in  1833  the  under  10^.  houses  were  between  five  and 
six  times  as  numerous  as  those  above  this  figure.  The  enormous 
shifting  of  the  balance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  of 
dwellings,  which  has  characterised  the  period  under  review,  is 
best  brought  out  by  sharply  dividing  the  enumerated  houses 
of  Great  Britain  at  and  above  a  10/.  rental  from  those  below 
that  figure,  when  the  comparison  stands  thus  at  the  contrasted 
dates : — 


Classes  of  Houses. 

1833.                     1901. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Number. 

2,408,000 

442,000 

Number. 
3,273,000 
3,970,000 

36 

Of  lol.  rental  and  above  

798 

Total 

;, 850,000 

7,243,000 

154 

There  are  not  only  more  houses  of  all  grades  available  now 
than  of  yore,  in  proportion  to  the  population — for  the  aggregate 
rate  of  increase  is  materially  greater  than  that  credited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain — but,  what  is  more  significant  for 
my  present  purpose,  the  houses  of  the  higher  grade,  from  little 
exceeding  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply  seventy  years  ago, 
have  to-day  approached  55  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Even  if  all  the 
houses  now  recorded  which  are  of  a  special  class,  and,  although 
dwelt  in,   were  used    also  as   trading    premises,  hotels,  &c.,  and 

*  MacCuUocli's  "Account  of  the  British  Empire"  (1854),  vol.  ii,  p.  523. 
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therefore  taxed  in  a  different  category  and  jit  a  lower  rate,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  1901  total,  that  aggregate  of  over  lo/.  premises 
would  but  little  diminish  the  impression  which  the  growth  of 
better  class  houses  gives  of  solid  national  advancement. 

Thus  reduced  in  the  later  years,  the  number  of  houses  over  lol. 
rental  in  Great  Britain  may  be  analysed  more  closely  thus  at 
three  contrasted  dates  : — 


Classes  of  Iiiliabited  Houses. 

1833. 

1875. 

1901. 

Houses  of  lol. — zol.  rental 

'.        Number. 
....       227,604 
....       130,405 

Number. 

921,709 
322,960 
246,366 

Number. 
2,340,066 
834,843 

,,          OTcr  40?.        ,,       

84,433 

352,915 

Total  number 

4.4.2.4.4.2 

i>49i>o35 

3,527,824 

Again,  placing  the  definition  of  a  better  class  house  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale,  at  a  rental  of  20Z.  and  over,  the  data  of  1833 
make  it  plain  that  the  215,000  occupiers  of  20I.  and  over  premises 
were  at  that  time  only  i"3  per  cent,  of  the  16,200,000  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  whereas,  even  omitting  from  the  later  calculation 
all  residential  shops,  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  fax'mhouses,  the 
occupiers  of  the  1,188,000  purely  private  dwellings  of  this  rental 
must  now  form  3*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  37  millions. 
Put  in  another  way,  seventy  years  ago  8  per  cent,  of  the  enumer- 
ated dwellings  of  Great  Britain  were  of  20/.  and  upwards  rental ; 
to-day  16  per  cent.,  and  rather  more,  attain  this  scale  of  rental. 

There  is  yet  another  seventy  years'  comparison  possible  here, 
for  the  official  figures  of  1833  distinguish  the  aggregate  values  at 
which  the  "  inhabited  houses  "  of  that  period  were  assessed,  both 
in  the  class  between  lol.  and  20/.  and  over  the  20/.  limit.  Compared 
with  later  years  the  contrast  here  also  is  remarkable : — 


Classes  of  luhabited  Houses. 

1833. 

1875. 

1901. 

Ilouses  of  10?. — 20?.  rental 

£ 

2,998,000 
3,446,000 
6,160,000 

£ 

12,354,000 

8,716,000 

21,741,000 

£ 
31,499,000 

,,          2ol. — 40? 

23,390,000 

,,          over  40?.        ,,       

32,349,000 

Total  annual  value    

12,604,000 

42,81  1,000 

87,238,000 

If  these  data  are  accepted  as  really  comparable,  the  lowest 
class  shown  in  the  table  has  grown  in  aggregate  value  by  more 
than  ten  times,  the  second  class  by  seven  times,  and  the  higher 
class  by  somewhat  more  than  -five  times  in  a  period  Avlierein  the 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  not  much  more  than  doubled. 
How  much  is  due  to  the  higher  rents  of  later  days  in  these  results 
is,  I  think,  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry ;  but  even  if  tlie  change  is 
thus  accounted  for,  it  Avill  have  to  be  remembered  that  the  ability 
to  pay  the  higher  figures  indicates  solid  national  growth. 

When  Lord  Goschen,  in  his  presidential  address  of  1887,  and 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  his  paper  of  1885,  drew  attention  to  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  denoted  by  more  and  better  class 
house  accommodation,  neither  had  quite  so  full  an  analysis  of  the 
house  duty  grades  of  dwellings  as  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
have  now  published. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  founding  on  the  same  1833  figures  I  have 
already  noticed,  pointed  to  an  increase  of  all  houses  of  between  85 
and  90  per  cent,  in  the  fortj'-seven  years'  period  1833-80,  compared 
to  a  population  growth  of  80  per  cent,  only.  While  he  took  the 
increase  of  houses  under  loZ.  rent  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent.,  the 
smaller  section  of  houses  between  lol.  and  20I.  value  rose  in 
number  over  300  per  cent.,  houses  over  20Z.  showing  likewise  a 
great  but  not  quite  so  great  an  increase,  or  230  per  cent. 

Lord  Goschen,  taking  a  more  limited  field  of  survey,  com- 
pared the  rate  of  growth  of  the  period  1875  to  1880  with  that 
of  1880  to  1886.  In  the  first  he  found  a  development  of  private 
dwellings  in  every  grade  above  the  20Z.  house  duty  limit  which 
was  fairly  equal,  and  an  altered  and  slower  increase,  reflecting  a 
check  to  national  prosperity,  in  the  later  period.  He  found  that 
it  was  mainly  iu  the  houses  of  higher  rental  that  the  rate  of 
increase  had  been  checked ;  and  he  claimed  the  house  duty 
records  to  prove  that  the  houses  occupied  by  the  lower  middle 
classes,  the  owners  of  "  moderate  incomes,"  had  so  steadily 
increased,  as  to  demonstrate  a  wider  distribution  of  comfoi't  and 
ability  for  expense  in  the  solid  centre  of  society.  When  he  passed 
in  review  the  grades  of  houses  binder  the  house  duty  limit,  he 
found  the  increase  varied  in  the  opposite  direction — the  houses 
nearer  20I.  rental  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  increase  being  small 
or  non-existent  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale. 

What  then  is  the  picture  which  the  revenue  tables  now  reveal, 
both  as  regards  enumerated  houses  below  and  charged  houses 
above  the  duty  limit,  and  in  the  several  grades  of  dwellings  which 
are  now  discriminated  ? 

To  avoid  all  risk  of  error  in  the  older  figures,  it  may  be  well  to 
go  back  only  to  Lord  Goschen's  earlier  year,  1875,  and  his  second 
starting  point,  1880,  and  confining  the  examination  to  the 
private  dwellings  as  distinct  from  residential  shops,  hotels,  &c., 
specially  set  out  in  the  returns,  the  course  of  the  more  recent 
changes  may  be  then  shown  thus:  — 
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Dwelling  Houses  in  Great  Britain. 

1874-75.       1879-80. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

Number.           Number. 
3,000,000     3,091,000 
922,000      1,180,000 
323,000  :      411,000 
246,000         302,000 

Number. 

3,275,000 

1,675,000 

572,000 

306,000 

Number. 
3,273,000* 

2,340,000 

„               20?. — 40? 

„             40Z.  and  upwards 

835,000 
353,000 

Total    

4,491,000  •  4,984,000 

5,828,000 

6,801,000 

*  Including 

43,000  artizans'  tenements. 

There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  no 
material  increase  in  the  under  10/.  houses,  which  are  only  9  per 
cent,  now  in  excess  of  what  they  were  in  Great  Britain  in  1875. 
Indeed,  had  the  year  1899-1900  had  a  place  in  my  table,  the  latest 
total  would  have  revealed  an  actual  diminution  in  numbers  of  55,000 
in  this  category.  The  material  lifting  up  of  houses  begins  at  the 
lol.  to  the  20Z.  level,  since  the  922,000  houses  of  that  grade  in 
1875  have  become  2,340,000  to-day,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
since  1880,  their  total  has  actually  doubled.  Over  the  tax  limit  of 
20^.  the  same  growth  is  apparent  in  the  20I.  to  40^.  houses ;  while, 
as  on  the  last  occasion,  when  these  data  were  examined,  although 
there  is  still  growth,  there  is  much  less  growth  in  the  relatively 
small  class  of  the  higher  rented  houses. 

The  increasing  rate  at  which  houses  of  one  type  or  another  are 
now  being  provided  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  patent  fact  that  meets 
the  eye  of  each  of  us  day  by  day.  It  stands  out  forcibly  in  the 
Preliminary  Census  Report,  where  we  are  told  that  whereas  the 
population  of  England  has  increased  by  just  i2*i7  per  cent,  in 
the  last  intercensal  period,  and  the  recorded  inhabited  houses 
increased  15  per  cent.,  those  which  were  actually  building  were 
more  numerous  by  62*2 8  per  cent.  The  census  of  Scotland, 
although  the  report  is  silent  on  the  significant  figures,  records  a 
somewhat  similar  advance. 

Round,  perhaps,  rather  than  actually  in,  the  great  urban  centres 
of  England,  the  new'census  points  most  significantly  to  the  activity 
of  the  house  builder,  and  that  in  more  Avays  than  one.  Not  only 
have  we  large  increases  in  the  numbers  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
counties  surrounding  the  Metropolis,  but  compared  with  1891  the 
number  of  persons  distinguished  as  employed  in  house  building 
seems  to  have  advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  male 
population  over  10  years  of  age,  the  rate  being  91  per  cent,  in 
Essex,  86  per  cent,  in  Middlesex,  72  per  cent,  in  Surrey,  and  62  per 
cent,  in  Kent.  The  houses  reported  also  as  in  process  of  erection 
in  these  four  counties  alone  are,  it  may  be  noted,  respectively  172, 
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144,  192  and  144  per  cent,  in  1901  over  those  accounted  for  in 
1891.  But  as  there  seems  reason  to  regard  the  position  of  house- 
building in  1891  as  exceptionally  checked,  it  may  be  well  to 
compare  the  growth  of  population  and  of  inhabited  and  other 
houses  since  1880  in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  as  under : — 


[tn  thousands.] 


Enumerated 
Population. 

Houses  in  Census. 

Houses  in  House  Duty  Tables. 

Years. 

Inhabited 

Uninhabited.  ,    Building. 

Private 
Dwelling 
Houses 
Charged. 

Residential 
Shops,  &c., 
Charged. 

Exempt 

from 

Charge  as 

under  20I. 

Rental. 

18S1... 

'91... 

1901. .. 

29,710, 
3i,ozS, 
56,998. 

5,571, 
6,269, 
7,193, 

446, 
423, 

508, 

51, 
44, 
71, 

734, 

878, 
1,188, 

347, 
379, 
442, 

4,332, 
4,946, 
5,613, 

These  remarkable  statistics  emphasise  the  development  I  have 
indicated.  The  over  20/.  private  dwellings  are  60  per  cent,  greater 
in  twenty  years,  while  the  increase  in  residential  shops  is  less 
than  that  of  the  population  generally,  or  2 1  per  cent.  only. 

An  examination  of  the  places  where  the  greatest  growth  in 
number  of  houses  and  greatest  growth  in  persons  engaged  in 
building  appear,  would  itself  form  an  interesting  subject  for 
further  and  much  closer  study,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  movement 
out  from  the  centre  of  London  to  that  surrounding  province,  now 
being  daily  covered  with  houses  at  a  accelerating  rate,  is  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  all. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  principal  increases  in  the 
numbers  and  annual  values  of  private  dwelling  houses  during 
the  period  1891-92  to  1900-01,  compared  with  the  percentage 
increase  of  population  in  the  nearly  identical  period  1891-1901, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  following  districts  : — 
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Population 
lucrease. 

Areas. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per  cent. 

23-3 

31 

124 

Metropolis — 

Kent  

Middlesex 

14,5.56 
10,894 
18,410 

649 

50 

18-5 

£ 
390,000 
726,000 
611,000 

41-7 

5-1 

163 

Total  metropolis     

Middlesex  (outside  metropolis) 

ri 

43,86o 

i3"o 

1,727,000 

9'i 

45-6 
38'2 

32,798 

33,900 

17,817 

12,787 

19,843 

12,675 

10,896 

8,732 

7,445 

7,961 

75-3 
1320 
57-3 
50-7 
32-9 
33-7 
45-4 
58-1 
42-5 
67-7 

1,208,000 
929,000 
780,000 
512,000 
443,000 
425,000 
421,000 
303,000 
297,000 
264,000 

63-9 

104-7 

24-0 
99 

Surrey  (outside  metropolis)    .... 

40-3 
34  3 

12'2 

161 

ll-V 

250 

16-3 
11-6 

Kent  (outside  metropolis)  

30-5 
39-8 

15-7 

301 

25-1 

626 

England  and  Wales  

121 

270,055 
28,068 

330 
38-6 

9,621,000 
998,000 

230 

111 

Scotland 

29-8 

Grreat  Britain  

I-  o 

298,123 

33"5 

10,619,000 

23  "5 

The  case  of  Essex,  where  there  has  been  a  rapid  manufacture 
of  complete  new  "towns,"  like  West  Ham,  Ilford,  &c.,  overtops 
the  others.  The  population,  fed  by  London's  overflow  very  largely, 
has  grown  by  38  per  cent,  since  1891,  but  the  increase  of  houses 
of  20L  rental  and  over  has  been  132  per  cent,  in  this  short 
interval.  The  aggregate  value  has  risen,  not  quite  so  rapidly, 
by  nearly  105  per  cent.  The  table  bears  incidentally  witness 
also  to  what  the  census  tells  of  the  relative  thinning  of  central 
London,  since  the  section  of  the  Metropolis  shown  above  as 
belonging  to  the  old  geographical  county  of  Middlesex  rises 
only  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  and  value  of  its  houses  and  3  per 
cent,  in  population,  while  ex-Metropolitan  Middlesex  has  75  percent, 
more  houses  than  before,  and  an  aggregate  addition  to  her  house 
valuation  of  64  per  cent. — both  figures  largely  in  excess  of  her 
population  growth  of  46  per  cent. 

There  has  thus  been  on  the  Avhole  in  less  than  ten  years  a 
■^3^  per  cent,  increase  in  Great  Britain  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  lying  over  the  2ol.  limit — an  increase  considerably  above 
the  increase  in  value,  which  reaches  23^^  per  cent.  only.  These 
particulars  are  disclosed  by  adding,  as  I  am  permitted  by  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Primrose  to  do,  the  data  as  regards 
number  to  that  shown  in  the  Rei)ort  under  value. 

Moreover,  the  Inland  Revenue  Report  before  quoted  affords 
jilentiful  evidence  of  the  greater  increase  of  zol.  to  40Z.  dwelling 
houses  than  those  of  higher  grades.    I  give  below  the  original  table, 
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omitting  only — as  the  item  possesses  an  exceptional  cliaractei' — the 
Avtizans'  Dwelling's  Tenements  (which,  under  a  recent  amendment 
of  the  law,  are  charged  to  duty  separately  when  over  zol.  value)  — 
which  are  stated  to  have  increased  in  number  by  602*7  P*^^"  cent., 
and  in  value  by  5387,  between  1892  and  1901. 


Increases  between  1891-92  and  190001. 

Class  ot 

Private  DncUiiio;  House. 

In  Number. 

Per  Cent. 

In  Annual  Value. 

Per  Cent. 

20?.  and  under  25/ 

101,000 

53 '4 

2,202,000 

£3'7 

25/-          ..          30? 

64,0')0 

44-1 

1,694,000 

44'4 

30/. 

41? 

83,000 

33-0 

2,907,000 

33*7 

41?. 

'^ol 

18,000 

2'>'4 

778,000 

28-5 

■;o/. 

(>il 

16,000 

17-8 

876,000 

i8-o 

€\l. 

Sol 

6,870 

•5'i 

466,000 

14-8 

Sol. 

,         100? 

3,103 

9-8 

275,000 

lO'I 

lool. 

,            2C0? 

3,222 

-^•s 

459,000 

6-4 

200/. 

,            KOC'l 

1,418 

7-6 

438,000 

8-5 

500Z.  and 

upwards  

387 

12-7 

469,000 

Had.  I  not  carried  to  much  too  great  a  length  the  latest  of 
these  topics  on  which  I  have  been  led  to  touch,  I  could  have 
pointed  to  much  interesting  further  material  for  your  consideration, 
in  the  relative  movements  of  different  grades  of  private  dwellings, 
and  on  the  other  section  of  the  house  duty  statistics — the 
residential  shops,  the  hotels,  public  houses,  coffee  houses,  and 
lodging  houses  of  the  country,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
divisions. 

But  I  refer  you  to  the  Report  itself  which  has  suggested  these 
remarks,  and  commend  to  the  framers  of  new  papers  among  our 
Fellows  the  wealth  of  material  there  awaiting  intelligent  analysis, 
and  bearing  on  the  housing  of  the  units  of  our  home  population, 
and  on  other  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  day. 

1  think,  however  imperfectly,  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show 
you  to-night  that  we  have  good  reasons  to  conclude  that  our 
common  country  is  a  vastly  bigger,  and  a  vastly  more  complicated, 
machine,  as  regards  its  external  relations  or  its  internal  develop- 
ment, than  our  fathers  had  to  deal  with  when  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  was  founded ;  that  it  has  gi-own  in  numbers,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power  ;  grown,  too,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  enormously 
in  proportion  in  territorial  responsibilities — responsibilities  which 
may  yet  entail  sacrifices  that  will  test  the  national  spirit,  courage, 
and  perseverance.  If  the  land  of  "All  the  Britains "  is  to  be 
occupied,  held,  and  developed,  we  must  more  seriously  resume  that 
"  export "  of  brave  and  courageous  men,  ready  to  till  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  and  where  government  falls  on  the  shoulders 
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of  oiir  race, to  take  up  the  burden -with  a  stout  heart  and  confidence 
in  our  national  future.  We  can  make  our  Empire  strong*  by  ex- 
pansions of  this  type,  rather  than  by  the  mere  planting  of  colonial 
towns  on  the  fringe  of  unoccupied  regions. 

The  most  casual  survey  of  the  dimensions  to  which,  after 
seventy  years,  the  political  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  has 
attained,  enforces  the  lesson  that  fully  to  hold  our  own  with  other 
growing  nations,  and.  rightly  to  discharge  the  world-wide  respon- 
sibilities which  Providence  has  entrusted  to  us  over  subject  races, 
there  must  be  no  slaclcening  of  our  capacity  for  serious  duty  and 
serious  vv^ork  at  home,  no  resting  on  the  bye-gone  reputation  of  oui' 
fathers  for  industrial  enterprise  abi^oad,  no  hesitation  in  facing  the 
newer  political  problems  of  these  altered,  times. 

Under  the  Britir.h  flag  are  gathered  many  races  and  many 
territories;  loyal  and.  hardy,  if  not  numerically  numerous,  colonial 
forces  ;  native  armies  and  devoted  princes  place  their  swords  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Empire.  But  perhaps  I  shall  not  greatly  err 
in  claiming  that  after  all,  the  living  brain  and  centre  of  this 
mighty  State  rests  here  at  home,  and  neither  the  colonist  nor  the 
Indian  can  fight  our  battle  for  us,  welcome  as  their  co-operation 
is.  The  heirs  of  an  historic  tradition  which  is  all  their  own,  each 
unit  of  the  still  growing  millions  of  our  own  island  of  Great  Britain 
must  remember  the  part  he  has  to  play  to  niake  his  country  strong. 
If  largely  growing  urban  conditions  and  augmenting  dependence 
on  distant  lands  for  much  of  the  raw  material  of  our  home 
industries  and  for  a  considei'able  share  of  our  food  supply  are,  as  it 
would  seem,  imposed  upon  us  by  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
present,  the  obligation  is  all  the  more  enforced  to  maintain  that 
mastership  of  the  sea  which  in  the  past  has  served  to  unite  rather 
than  to  sever  the  scattered  factors  which  made  up  the  British 
Empire,  and  which  has  kept  open  to  our  teeming  population  un- 
restricted highways  for  trade  with  all  the  regions  of  the  globe. 

That  the  home  nation  still  grows  and  strengthens  in  material 
wealth  I  think  my  figures  show.  The  statistician  records  this 
much  for  your  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  He  finds,  how^ever, 
that  the  great  empire  resting  on  the  fulcrum  of  these  islands  is 
still  building  and  still  expanding,  and  he  points  to  the  obligations 
its  future  maintenance  must  entail.  Let  none  of  us  be  content, 
therefore,  to  sit  down  and  admire  the  proportions  of  the  edifice, 
but  one  and  all  determine  by  personal  effort  where  we  may,  and 
by  a  readier  tolerance,  in  all  cases,  to  any  claims  of  the  nation  on 
the  private  purse,  to  face  with  courage  and  with  perseverance  the 
ta.sk  of  holding  what  the  Empire  builders  of  the  past  have  won, 
lomembering — as  we  may  so  fitly  do  on  this  the  5Utli  anniversary 
of  the  funeral  of  the  Great  Duke,  who  preached  above  all  things 
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the  claims  of  '•  dntj,"  alike  on  the  citizen  and  tlie  soldier — that 
"  not  once  or  twice  in  oar  rough  island  story  the  path  of  daty 
"  proved  the  way  to  glory." 


APPENDIX. 


Table  I. — Popxdation  Distinguished  as  Urban  and  Rural  in  the 

undermentioned  Countries. 


About  1870. 

About  1900. 

Country. 

Urban.                 Rural. 

Per- 
centH;;e 
classed 

as 
Urbim. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Per- 
centage 
classed 

as 
Urban. 

U  u  i  t  e  d\ 
Kingdom  J 

Grermany 

France  

15,697,000*   15,787,000 

14,791,O0Ot   26,268,000 

ll,235,000t    24,868,000 

8,072,0001    29,486,000 

50 
21 

29,559,000* 

30,633,000t 
15,030,000t 
24,992,0001 

11,898,000 

25,736,000 
23,687,000 
50,485,000 

71 

54 
39 
33 

United  States 

*  Popitlation  resident  in  "  urban  districts." 

t  „  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

+  ),  „         8,000  „  ,, 


Table  II. —  Urban  and  Rural  Population  of  DenmarJcin  1880,  1890, 
and  1901,  with  the  Area  in  Square  Miles. 

iFrom  the  "  Statistisk  Aarhog,  1901."] 


Urban  Population. 

Eural  Population.* 

Area. 
Square 
miles. 

18S0.   [    1890.       1901. 

1880. 

1890. 

1901. 

Seeland    

320,904  428,957  539,366 
13,057  15,998  18,256 
18,469  21,647  1  25,805 
54,314  ;  68,240  ,  85,664 

145,224  i  187.402  i267.474 

400,799 
22,307 
78,538 

192,140 

405,166 
22,763 

78,905 

188,584 

420,687 

22,633 

79,216 

194,121 

796,318 

2,860 

Bornholm    

Laaland-Falster 
Fionie 

225 

672 

1,325 

Jutland   

723,287     754,718 

9,762 

Total 

551,968 

722,244 

936,565 

1,417,071   i,45o,'36 

1,512,975 

14,844 

*  Population  of  rural  communes. 

Note. — In  1902  the  rural  population  was  reduced  to  1,490,635  persons,  in 
consequence  of  the  inclusion  of  part  of  a  rural  commune  in  the  town  of 
Copenhagen. 
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Table  III. —  Urban  and  Rural  Popidation  of  Canada  in  1891  and  1901, 
ivith  Area  in  Square  Miles. 

\_From  the  "  Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1901."] 


Urbaia  Population. 

Rural  Population. 

Area. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Square  Miles. 

Ontario 

532,016 
367,544 
58,306 
58,643 
11,373 
41,823 
25,639 

635,180 

477,687 
8t,540 
61,722 
12,080 
71,010 
47,720 
13,294 

1,582,305 

1,120,991 

392,090 

262,620 

97,705 

56,350 

126,867 

66,799 

1,547,767 
1,171,211 
375,034 
269,398 
91,179 
107,647 
207,227 
172;.865 

222  000 

Quebec 

347  350 

Nova  Scotia 

20,600 

28,200 

2,000 

383,300 

73,956 

New  Brunswick   

Prince  Edward  Island 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba  

N.-W.  Territories*  .... 

2,529,140 

Total  of  the  Dominion 

1,095,344 

i,403>-33 

3.737,895t 

3,967,8i8t 

3>653.946I 

*  Including  Yukon. 

t  Inchiding  32,168  persons  in  1891  and  25,490  persons  in  1901  not 
separately  distinguished. 

X  Not  including  Franklin,  but  inclusive  of  4  7,400  square  miles,  the  area  of 
the  "  Great  Lakes  and  Rivers." 


Table  IV. —  Urban  and  Rural  Population  of  Australasia  in  1891  and  1901 , 
^cith  Area  in  Square  Miles. 


Colony. 

Urban  Population. 

Rural  Population. 

Area. 

1891." 

1901." 

]891.» 

1901." 

Square  Miles. 

New  South  Wales'^ 

Victoria 

Queensland® 

730,019 
619,581 
142,659^ 
123,167f 
23,7018 
42,113t 

859,601 
635,981 
175,279" 
152,529f 
96,807& 
42,676" 

402,215 
520,824 
251,0:)9 
197,264 
26,081 
104,554 

499,532 
565,525 
327,987 
210,075 
87,317 
129,799 

310,700 
87,884 
668,497 
903,690 
975,920 
26  215 

South  Australia  .... 

West  A  ustralia 

Tasmania  

Total  Australia.... 
New  Zealand    

1,681,240 
270,343' 

1,962,873 
350,202* 

1,501,997 
356,315 

1,820,235 
422,517 

2,972,906 
104,471 

Total  Australasia 

1.951,583 

2,313.075 

1,858,312 

2,24-,75i 

3.077,377 

Note. — Aborigines  and  Maoris  are  excluded  except  where  mentioned. 
*  From  Census  Ketiirns  for  1891. 
"  From  Preliminary  Returns  of  Census  of  1901. 
"  Population  including  about  4,000  Aborigines. 
''  '•  Population  in  Municipalities"  (excluding  "  Shires  "). 
*■  Population  including  about  6,500  Aborigines, 
•■  Population  of  "Corporate  Towns"  only. 
8  Population  "  In  Municipalities." 

•"  Population  of    Hobart  and  Launceston  (being  the  only  cities  of    5,000 
inhabitants). 

'    Population  of  "Boroughs." 
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Table  V. — Houses  in  Great  Britam.     Number  of  Premises  Exempt  from 
and  Charged  to  the  Inhabited  House  Duty. 


Houses. 


1874-75. 


(ff.)  Premises  exempt  as"^ 
hospitals,  schools,  | 
workhouses,  and  royal  )■ 
and  diplomatic  resi-  | 
dences    J 

{?y.)  Do.   as  used   solely  for  "I 


trade 


(<•.)  Do.  as  dwellings  under 
zol.  rental — 

(1  )  Under  \ol.  rental  j 

(2.)    lol.—  i^l.       „ 

(3.)    1^1.— zol.       „ 

Total:      Houses     not"! 
charged  to  duty  ....  J 

(f?.)  Premises  of  zol.  rental  and 
over,  charged  to  duty 
as  private  dwelling 
houses — 

(1 )    2ol. — 40/.  rental 

(2.)  40?.— 6c/.       „ 

(3.)   Above  60I 

(e.)    Do.  as  residential  sliops..., 

(f)  Do.  as  hotels,  public 
houses,  coffee  houses, 
and  lodging  houses  .... 

(ff.)  Do.  as  farmhouses   


7,528 


350,G23 


3,000,370 
590,383 
331,320 


4,280,219 


Total :  Houses  charged  \ 
to  duty J 

Total :  All  premises 


322,960 
115,630 
130,736 
193,046 

70,014 

32,162 


1879-80. 


Nuniber. 


15,638 


370,703 


3.090,650 
754,965 
424,700 


4,656,656 


1890-91. 


Ktiniber. 


24,351 


427,380 


3,274,963 

1,088,329 

586,511 


5.401,534 


1900-01. 


Numlier. 


28,747 


561,585 


3,273,162 

1,568,678 

7;  1,388 


6,203,560 


864,548 


5.i44>767 


411,370 
141,903 
159,895 

227,709 

81,382 
33,693 


1,055,95- 


5,712,608 


572,506 
150,093 
155,570 

249,944 

98,177 
31,185 


834,843 
184,280 
168,635 
293,821 

116,186 

32,450 


1,257,475      1,630,215 


6,659,009      7,833,775 
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ProGeedings  on  the  18th  November,  1902. 

After  tlie  preliminary  formal  business  of  the  Meeting,  the 
President  reported  that  the  Council  had  sent  a  loyal  address  of 
congratulation  to  their  Royal  Patron,  His  Majesty  King  Edward, 
on  his  recovery  from  illness,  and  on  the  iutei-esting  event  of  the 
Coronation,  and  that  a  reply,  thanking  the  Society,  hal  been 
received  thi'ough  the  Home  Seci-etary. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  the  Pi'esident 
stated  that  he  had  received  numerous  letters  from  various  friends 
who  were  unable  to  be  present  with  them  on  the  occasion  of  this 
the  opening  meeting  of  their  Session.  Among  these  he  might 
refer  especially  to  a  letter  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  M.  Levasseur,  much  regretting  his 
inability  to  come  over  from  Paris  to  be  present,  but  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  be  able  to  attend  one  of  their  meetings 
before  the  present  session  closed.  Other  letters  of  regret  had 
come  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Registrar- General  for  England,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  several 
other  gentlemen. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Society's  Guy  Medal  in 
.silver  to  Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The 
Suspension  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Exchange  and  its  Effect  on 
Corn  Prices."  He  observed  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  well  known  to 
every  member  of  the  Society  as  a  former  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
especially  to  himself  as  an  active  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  them  all  that  one  of  the  younger  members  should 
have  so  distinguished  himself. 

Mr,  R.  H.  Hooker,  in  thanking  the  President  and  Council  for 
the  honour  awai'ded  him,  said  that  his  paper  was  the  outcome  of 
material  prepared  by  Professor  Flux  and  himself  for  a  report  on 
the  wider  subject  of  "  Futures  "  generally  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Had  Professor  Flux  remained  in  England,  this  paper  would 
no  doubt  have  been  published  under  their  joint  authorship  ;  but 
as  he  liad  gone  to  Canada,  and  there  was  not  time  to  send  him  the 
manuscript,  and  as  the  paper  also  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  matter,  he  had  thought  it  might  not  be  quite  fair  to  make 
Professor  Flux  responsible  for  statements  he  had  not  seen.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  some  misgivings  whether  he  was  not 
depriving  Professor  Flux  of  a  part  of  any  credit  which  the  paper 
might  bring ;  and  these  misgivings  were  considerably  increased 
by  the  evidence  he  had  just  received,  that  the  credit  due  to 
Professor  Flux  outweighed  the  defects  of  the  paper.  He  was 
therefore  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  half 
the  medal  should  rightly  belong  to  Professor  Flux. 
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The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  at  its 
conclusion — 

Sir  Alfked  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  said  they  had  all  heard  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  this  most  able  and  interesting  address.  Major  Craigie 
had  endeared  himself  to  so  many  people,  that  possibly  the  large 
audience  gathered  that  evening  was  not  attracted  altogether  by 
the  love  of  statistics.  He  had,  however,  justified  their  attendance; 
his  sui-vey  had  been  so  excellent  and  wide,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  had  entered  fully  into  the  needs  and  the  growth  of  the  Empire. 
It  contained,  as  he  had  said,  suggestions  which  would  ripen  and 
would  probably  encoui-age  the  production  of  other  papers  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  which  would  deal  at  length  with  the 
ideas  Major  Craigie  had  put  forward.  Though  he  remembered  the 
rule  which  forbade  criticism  of  a  pi'esidential  address,  he  must 
say  that  there  was  one  point  in  which  he  thoroughly  agreed  with 
the  President,  namely,  in  his  depi'ecation  of  the  great  stress  laid 
on  the  monthly  returns  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  The 
occurrence  of  a  gale  or  of  a  Bank  Holiday  might  cause  an 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  month's  exports,  and  occasion  fore- 
bodings in  the  minds  of  some  observers,  but,  as  Major  Craigie  had 
said,  there  was  the  unseen  trade  which  we  were  doing  with  each 
other,  which  was  many  times  more  than  the  foreign  trade,  and  of 
which  they  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  accurate  statistical 
idea.  The  President  had  called  attention  to  one  of  the  best  social 
barometers,  the  state  of  comfort  in  which  they  were  living  as 
shown  by  the  house  accommodation  of  the  people.  There  was 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  all  our  towns,  and  no  doubt  things 
were  still  very  bad  in  some  places ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  had 
been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  term  under  review. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
should  like,  as  past  President  of  many  years  standing,  to  express 
his  concurrence  with  what  Major  Craigie  had  said,  that  the  duties 
of  a  President  were  not  confined  to  the  delivery  of  the  inaugui-al 
address.  It  was  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see 
that  excellent  papers  were  procured,  and  generally  to  stimulate 
the  intei'est  of  the  public  in  their  proceedings.  He  believed  that 
in  IMajor  Craigie  they  had  one  of  the  best  possible  Presidents  for 
that  purpose.  They  could  judge  of  his  work  in  reading  papers, 
not  merely  by  what  he  had  read  that  night,  but  by  what  they  had 
heard  from  him  on  former  occasions,  and  he  had  no  doubt  this 
paper  would  be  a  landmark  both  as  reviewing  the  compilation  and 
progress  of  statistics  daring  the  last  seventy  years  and  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  new  era  upon  which  they  had  entered.  He  should 
like  also  to  add  a  word  in  commendation  of  what  Major  Craigie 
had  said  about  the  excellent  reports  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  from  which  he  had  quoted  so  largely.  Many  years 
ago  complaints  were  made  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
had  information  in  its  possession  which  was  not  communicated 
expeditiously  to  the  public.     Sometimes  returns  were  moved  for 
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in  Pai'liament,  and  sometimes  a  man  like  Mr.  Porter  (who  estab- 
lished the  oflBce  which  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  now  held)  was  able  to 
secure,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, information  which  he  was  able  to  put  before  the  public. 
Now,  however,  they  had  in  these  periodical  reports  an  immense 
amount  of  excellent  information,  well  digested,  and  of  this  great 
use  covild  be  made,  as  Major  Craigie  had  shown  them  that  evening. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  the 
object  of  his  address  would  be  achieved  if  it  were  found  that  some 
of  the  vai'ious  points  which  he  had  touched  upon  might  suggest 
subjects  for  useful  papers  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the  future. 
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English  Railway  Statistics.     By  W.  M.  Ac  worth,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Stiitistieal  Society,  16th  December,  1902. 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chiiir.] 

Fifteen  years  ago  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  who  had  borne  a  principal 
part  in  introducing  into  India  the  reforms  for  which  he  pleaded 
in  England,  read  before  this  Society  a  paper  on  "Defects  in 
"  English  Railway  Statistics."  He  concluded  a  powerful  argument 
in  favou.r  of  the  compilation  and  publication  in  this  country  of 
statistics  of  ton  and  j)assenger  mileage,  such  as  are  given  in  all 
other  civilised  countries,  by  urging  that  "  power  should  be  given 
"  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  call  upon  the  Railway  Companies  of 
"  this  country  to  render  such  statistical  returns  as  may  be  con- 
"  sidered  desirable  in  the  public  interests."  Sir  Juland's  paper 
was  read  on  20th  December,  1887.  On  the  10th  of  the  following 
August  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  enacted  by 
section  32  (1)  that  "  the  returns  required  of  a  railway  com- 
"  pany  under  section  9  of  the  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1871, 
"  shall  include  such  statements  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from 
"  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  the  foims  referred  to  in  that 
"  section  " — which  are  much  the  same  as  the  forms  familiar  to  us 
in  the  half-yearly  reports  which  were  prescribed  by  statute  in  1868, 
and  have  remained  practically  unnltered  since  then — "  may  from 
"  time  to  time  be  altered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  such  manner 
"  as  they  may  think  expedient  for  giving  effect  to  this  section." 
Unfortunately  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  hitherto,  except  in 
small  details,  used  the  powers  so  entrusted  to  them,  and  our 
English  railway  returns  remain  to  this  day  in  all  their  archaic 
simplicity,  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
ancestor  worship  of  their  descendants. 

Not  that  the  Board  of  Trade  itself  is  unconscious  of  the  imper- 
fection of  these  returns.  At  least  as  long  ago  at  1884  Sir  Henry 
Calcraft  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen  (then  Assistant  Secretaries  for  the 
Railway  and  Statistical  Departments  respectively)  regretted,  as 
Sir  Juland  notices,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  show  what  is  the 
"  receipt  per  ton  per  mile."  Their  successors  have  gone  on 
lamenting  the  absence  of  this  information  ever  since.  But  a 
government  department  can  hardly  be  expected  to  act  without 
public  opinion  behind  it,  and  public  opinion,  till  very  recently, 
cared  nothing  for  such  abstractions  as  statistics.  The  share- 
holders   were    satisfied   with    their   dividends.     The  tradei'S  pre- 
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f erred  to  endeavour  to  reduce  rates  by  the  simple  methods  of 
statutory  compulsion,  with  results  that  ceviainly  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  been  successful  by  statistical  methods.  At  length  there 
seems  a  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  great  goddess  Rule-of- 
Thumb  is  a  true  divinity  after  all,  whether  it  would  really  be 
dangerous  to  allow  scientific  methods  to  escape  from  the  walls 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  range  at  large  among  business 
people.  Moreover,  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
railway  affairs.  Shareholders  think — and,  having  regard  to  their 
recent  dividends,  may  be  excused  for  thinking — that  the  rates 
they  are  charging  are  too  low.  The  traders  think — and,  having 
regard  to  what  their  rivals  are  paying  in  other  countries,  may  be 
excused  for  thinking — that  the  rates  they  are  paying  are  too  high. 
And,  finally,  one  go-ahead  railway  company,  the  North  Eastern,  has 
set  to  work  to  ascertain  and  publish,  for  the  first  time  since  English 
railways  abandoned  the  keeping  of  ton-mile  statistics  for  the  special 
use  of  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  early  fifties,  what  the  rates  actually  ai'e, 
and  under  what  actual  conditions  of  average  length  of  haul  and 
average  weight  of  consignment  these  I'ates  are  charged. 

We  shall  not,  I  think,  be  too  sanguine  if  we  expect  that  before 
long  the  more  progi'essive  companies  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
North  Eastern  in  this  particular,  and  then,  after  an  interval, 
Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  compel  thelaggarts  to  fall 
into  line.  The  defect  to  which  Sir  Juland  Danvers  called  special 
attention  is  practically  on  the  high  road  to  be  remedied.  But  no 
one  who  has  ever  compared  the  exhaustive  statistics  published  in 
every  leading  country  of  the  world,  with  the  jejune  tables  of  our 
own  half-yearly  reports  and  Board  of  Trade  returns,  will  be  con- 
tent that  reform  should  stop  at  this  point.  The  time  has,  I 
venture  to  say,  come  when  the  Board  of  Trade  should  intimate  to 
the  railway  companies  its  intention  of  revising  completely  the 
statutory  forms  of  1868  and  1871,  and  should,  after  consultation 
with  the  Railway  Association  or  the  Railway  Clearing  House, 
nominate  a  dejiartmental  committee  to  advise  the  Board  as  to  the 
shape  and  scope  of  the  new  returns  and  reports  to  be  adopted  in 
their  stead.' 

'  Tlie  American  Associacion  of  llailioiid  Accountiiig  Officers  is  in  constant 
communication  with  Professor  Adams,  the  distinguished  statistician  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  for  some  years  maintained  a  special  standing 
committee  for  this  purpose;  and  year  hy  year  American  railway  reports  are 
improving  in  fulness,  in  arrangement,  and,  wliich  is  ahnost  more  important,  in 
uniformity.  The  instructions  as  to  tilling  in  the  various  tal)les  in  tbe  returns 
issued  by  the  Commission  to  the  several  companies  form  a  bulky  pamphlet,  and  set 
out  in  minute  detail  the  category  to  which  each  item  of  income  or  expenditure,  as 
to  which  doubt  could  })ossibly  arise,  is  to  he  assigned.  See  also  Mr.  Chapman's 
note  in  the  Miscellanea. — Ed. 
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One  word  at  the  outset.  Sucli  accounts  must  be  annual,  not 
half-yearly.  The  publication  of  final  accounts  half-yeai-ly — for 
which  Parliament,  of  course,  is  responsible,  not  the  companies — 
not  only  caiises  the  companies  much  unnecessary  labour  and 
expense,  but  makes  statistical  comparisons  between  consecutive 
periods  more  than  twice  as  difficult  and  less  than  half  as  effective. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  now  all,  or  nearly  all,  annual, 
and  so  should  be  the  reports  of  the  individual  companies.  The 
dividend  for  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year  should  be,  as  it  is 
in  ordinary  trading  companies,  an  interim  dividend  only,  paid  on 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Trade  publishes  at  present  no  less  than  eleven 
different  series  of  reports  and  documents  relating  to  railways. 
The  list  is  as  follows  : — 

Reports  and  Returns  relating  to  Railways.,  frepared  for  Parliament  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
Issued 


(1.)  Eailway,  &c.,  Bills.  Eeport 
upon  all  Railway,  &c.,  Bills 
and  Provisional  Orders  of 
the  Session  Annually 

(2.)  Eailway  Accidents.     General 

Eeport Annually 

(3.)  Eailway  Accidents.    Eeturns 

cf Quarterly 

(4..)  Eailway  Servants'  Hours  of 
Laboiu".  Eeport  of  Pro- 
ceedings    under     Eailway 

Eegulation  Act,  1893  

Annually 

(5.)  Eailways.     (Capital,  Ti-atRc, 

&c.)     Eeturus    Annually 

(6.)  Eailway  Share  and  Loan 
Capital,  &c.  General  Ee- 
port    Annually 

(7.)  Eailways.  (Continuous 

Brakes.)  Eeturns....  Half-yearly 


Issued. 

(8.)  Light  Eailways  Act,  1896. 
Eeport  under  Sect.  15  (5) 
of  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  of 
the  Light  Eailway  Com- 
missioners    Annually 

(9.)  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888.  Eeport  of  pro- 
ceedings under  Section  31 
(the  so-called  "  con- 
ciliation" section)  

From  time  to  time 
(10.)   Eailway  Companies  Powers 
Act,    18G4.       Report    on 
applications       (if       any) 

under From  time  to  time 

(11.)  Eailways  Construction 

Facilities  Act,  1864.     Ee- 
port   on    applications    (if 

any)  under  

From  time  to  time 


To  this  formidable  list  may  be  added  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  which  deals  mainly  with 
matters  also  dealt  with  in  documents  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  collection  of  all  these  miscellaneous  and  independent 
publications  into  a  single  statistical  volume — a  course  for  which 
Parliamentary  sanction  would  have  to  be  obtained — would  be  in 
line  with  the  practice  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  would  net 
only  be  a  gi'eat  convenience,  but  would  also  afford  an  opportunity 
for  re-casting  or  even  abolishing  certain  returns,  for  instance  that 
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relating  to  brakes,  which  are  practically  ia  a  large  measure 
obsolete. 

But  to  come  to  the  two  important  documents  in  the  above  list, 
Nos.  5  and  6.  The  full  title  of  the  first  of  these  is  "  Railway 
"  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and.  Ireland"  [I  have 
never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  the  returns  either 
for  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands.  Presumably  they  go  to  the 
Privy  Council  Office]   "  for  the  year  ,  with  Summary  Tables 

"  for  United    Kingdom  from  1850    to  ."       No.  6  is  entitled. 

"  General  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the  Share 
•'  and.  Loan  Capital,  the  Traffic  in  Passengers  and.  Goods,  and  the 
"  Working  Expenditure  and  Net  Profits  from  Railway  Working 
"  of  the  Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
"  year  ."     This  is  a  report  half  letterpress  and   half  tables, 

commenting  on  the  facts  set  out  in  the  Returns.  It  is  signed 
jointly  by  the  heads  of  the  Railway  and  Statistical  Departments 
of  the  Board,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Before  discussing  the  contents  of  and  lacmice  in  these  two 
volames,  which  evidently  can  only  give  such  information  as  the 
returns  of  the  individual  companies  on  which  they  ai^e  based 
contain,  a  word  will  be  in  place  on  the  general  question  as  to 
what  accounts  and  statistics  railway  companies  ought  to  publish. 
Clearly  of  the  publication  en  hloc  of  the  vast  mass  o£  accounts 
and  statistics  kept  by  a  railway  company  iu  the  course  of  its 
oi'dinary  business,  there  can  be  no  question.  A  great  railway 
company  must  record  its  current  affairs  in  thousands  of  volumes. 
And  in  addition  to  its  regular  records,  it  is  constantly  conducting 
special  inquii'ies  in  reference  to  particular  portions  of  its  under- 
taking. Considerations  of  mere  bulk  must  decide  in  many  cases. 
Then,  further,  the  shareholders  and  the  public  have  only  to  do 
with  the  system  as  a  whole.  Statistics  of  the  traffic  of  individual 
stations,  records  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  co-ordinate 
district  organisations,  and  so  forth,  clearly  cannot  go  beyond 
the  board  room.  Again,  daily  and  weekly  and  monthly  returns 
must  be  compiled  into  annual  or  at  least  semi-annual  returns, 
before  they  are  published.  Finally,  no  company  can  be  asked  to 
publish  information  which  might  help  its  rivals  to  abstract  its 
bu.siness.*  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  provided  the  above- 
mentioned  considera^tions  are  kept  in  view,  the  shareholders  in 
any  company  are  entitled  to  receive  such  accounts  and  statistics 

'^  1  (.•aiuiot  think,  liowevt'r,  tliat  llicve  is  as  iiuilIi  in  tliis  point  as  is  commonly 
.supposed.  If  tlie  fiiTcely  competitive  lailwajs  of  America  can  publisli,  as  tliey  d<>, 
week  by  week  returns  of  the  tonnage  whidi  each  of  them  carries  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  to  tlie  sea-board,  it  can  hardly  be  th:it  annual  sumn.aries  would 
reveal  here  any  important  trade  secrets. 
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as  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  understnnd  clearly  the  physical 
and  financial  condition  of  their  property.  As  for  the  rights  of 
the  public  at  lai'ge  to  such  information,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  argue  the  matter,  because,  in  the  fii'st  place,  publication  to  the 
20,000  or  30,000  shareholders  of  a  great  company,  is  practically 
publication  to  the  world  at  large,  and,  secondly,  because  the  point 
has  been  decided  by  the  statutory  obligation  on  the  companies 
already  I'ef erred  to. 

But  statistics  of  a  single  undertaking  for  a  single  year  tell  us 
but  little.  For  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  position  of  a 
company  we  need  to  compare  it  with  itself  in  other  years,  and 
with  its  more  or  less  similarly  circumstanced  neighbours  in  the 
same  year.  In  other  words,  the  form  of  accounts  and  statistics  should 
be  most  carefully  and  deliberately  settled,  in  order  that,  though 
additions  and  improvements  may  subsequently  be  introduced,  no 
such  radical  changes  may  need  to  be  made  as  would  break  theii" 
continuity  over  a  seiies  of  years.  And  further,  each  company 
must  fill  up  its  schedules  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  is  far  from  having  been  the  case  in  this  country  hitherto. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Report  for  the  current  year,  for  example, 
gives  one  instance  affecting  entries  amounting  to  about  1,000,000/. 
per  annum. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  among 
many  of  the  men  who  have  the  actual  management  of  English 
railways — men  certainly  not  the  least  progressive  and  enlightened 
of  their  profession — a  strong  prejudice  against  the  publication 
of  any  figures  beyond  those  which  they  already  give,  and  to  which 
they  have  presumably  grown  reconciled  by  time.  "  Why,"  say 
they,  "  should  we  give  any  more  information  ?  It  will  only  be 
"  used  against  us  ;  we  shall  make  a  rod  for  our  own  backs."  With 
respect,  I  cannot  think  their  argument  sound.  Honest  criticism 
will  be  better  when  based  on  facts  instead  of  surmises.  Malevolent 
misrepi'esentations  can  be  better  answered  by  statistical  facts  than 
by  benevolent  counter  guesses.  Let  me  give  one  instance.  Critics 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country  have  assumed  for  a  generation 
past  that  English  passenger  fares  wei-e  the  highest  in  Europe, 
averaging  about  id.  per  mile.  Actual  figures  for  one  line  for  one 
month  have  recently  proved  the  average  to  be  three-fifths  of  this 
amount.  If  this  latter  figure  be  typical,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that,  having  regai^d  to  the  service  given,  English  passenger 
fares,  instead  of  being  the  dearest,  are  about  the  cheapest  in  Europe. 
So  with  goods  rates.  Every  trader  is  bred  in  the  belief  that 
English  goods  rates  are  extortionate.  For  my  own  part  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  publication  of  precise  figures  as  to  average  rate  and 
length  of  haul  would  show  that  the  rates  charged  in  England  for 
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English  weights  of  consignment,  carried  English  distances,  under 
English  conditions,  are  lower  than  would  be  charged  for  similar 
traffic  carried  similar  distances  under  similar  conditions  in  any 
other  important  country. 

Even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  railway  A  to  publish  nothing,  it  is  vitally  in  its 
interests  that  railway  B  and  railway  C  should  give  fullinformation 
as  to  their  opei^ations.  A  manager  may  know  from  his  own  figures 
that  his  own  organisation  is  improving  year  by  year  in  economy 
and  efficiency.  That  it  is  impi'oving  as  much  as  it  can  and  as  fast 
as  it  can,  he  can  only  know  by  obser\'ation  of  what  his  neighbours 
are  doing.  In  the  United  States  the  volume  of  goods  carried  has 
increased  in  seven  years  8r6  per  cent.  It  has  been  handled  with 
an  increase  of  only  6*3  per  cent,  in  the  train  mileage.  No  one  who 
has  lived  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  American  railway 
officials  will,  I  think,  doubt  that  precise  statistical  figures,  enabling 
accurate  comparison  to  be  made  between  one  company  and 
another,  have  been  the  main  cause  in  producing  this  marvellous 
result. 

Judging,  then,  our  English  railway  statistics  by  the  criteria 
laid  down  above,  let  us  see  how  far,  on  the  one  hand,  the  informa- 
tion they  give  is  of  practical  value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
far  other  information  is  absent  which  might  advantageously  be 
present. 

The  half-yearly  Reports  and  Accounts  under  the  Act  of  1868 
are,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  different  from  the  Annual  Returns 
under  the  Act  of  1871,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  not 
very  great,  nor  are  they,  as  a  rule,  of  much  importance,  and  a 
discussion  of  these  differences  would  be  long  and  tedious,  so  I 
take  the  half-yearly  Reports  and  Accounts  as  being  most  readily 
accessible  and  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Tables  1  to  4  relate  to 
capital,  and  are  as  follows  : — 
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Railway. 


Half  Yeae  Ending 


—  18 


[No.  1.]     Statement  of  Capital  authorised  and  created  by  the  Company. 


.Acts  of  Parliament, 

Capitiil  Authorised. 

Capital  Created  or 
Sanctioned. 

lialaliee. 

or  Uenincates  ot  tlie  lioarU 
of  Trade. 

Stock 

and 

Sliares. 

Loans. 

Total. 

Stock 
and 

■shares. 

Loans. 

Total, 

Stock 

and 

Shares. 

Loans. 

Total. 

1- 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

kc.  ^ 

[^Except  luhere  capital 
powers     are     com- 
prised   in    a    Con- 
solidation        Act, 
i>      each  Act  or  Certifi' 
cate       authorising 
capital  to  be  stated 
here  separately   in 
order  of  date^  

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total    

[No.  2.]     Statement  of  Stock  and  Share  Capital  created,  shotving  the 
Proportion  received. 


Description. 

Amount 
Created. 

Amount 

Re- 
ceived. 

Calls 

in 

Arrear. 

Amount 

Un- 
called. 

.\niount 

Un- 
issued. 

\_State  each  class  of  stock  or  shares  in 
order  of  date  of  creation,  showing  the 
premium  or  discount,  if  any,  at  ivhich 
it  teas  issued,  the  preferential  or  fixed 
dividends,    if    any,    to    tohich     it     is 
entitled,     and     any     other     conditions 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total 
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[No.  3.]      Capital  Raised  hy  Loans  and  Delentnre  Stoclc. 


Raised  bv  Loans. 

Raised  by  Issue  of 
Debenture  Stocks. 

Total 
Raised 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At' 
per 
Cent. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At 

per 
Cent. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At 

per 
Cent. 

Total 
Loans. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

At 
per 
Cent. 

Total 
Deben- 
ture 
Stocks. 

Loans 
and  by 
Deben- 
ture 
Stocks. 

Existing 

at 

Ditto  at 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.d. 

Increase 
Decrease 

Total  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  by  loans  and  debenture  stocks 

Total  amount  raised  by  loans  and  by  debenture  stock  as 

above  

Balar 

ce  be 

inga 

raila 

bleb 

arrowing  p 

owers 

at 

18       ... 

Dr.  [No.  4.]     Receipts  and  JExpenditure  on  Capital  Account.  Or. 


Amount 

Ex- 
pended 
to 

Amount 

E.v- 

pended 

during 

Half 

Year. 

Total. 

By  receipts  : 

Shares  and 
stock,  per  Ac- 
count No.  2  .... 

liOans,  per  Ac- 
count No.  3  .... 

Debenture 
stock,  per  Ac- 
count No.  3  .... 

Sundries  (in 
detail)    

Amount 
Received 
to 

Amount 

Received 

during 

Half 

Year. 

Total. 

To  expenditure  : 
On   lines   open 
for  traffic  (No. 
5^  

£  s.d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.d. 

£  s.d. 

£  S.  d. 

On     lines      in 
course  of  con- 
struction (No. 
.5)  

Working  stock 
(No.  5) 

Subscriptions  to 
other  railways 
(No  5)  

Docks,     steam- 
boats,        and 
other     special 
items  (No.  5) 

To  balance    
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Table  No.  1,  it  will  seen,  will  run  to  very  considerable  length 
in  tlie  case  of  a  company  which  comes  to  Parliament,  as  all  the 
ejreat  companies  do,  every  few  years  for  fresh  capital  powers. 
Yet  it  ffives  the  shareholders  little  useful  information.  It  migrht 
interest  them  to  know  that  Parliament  in,  say,  1902  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  500,000/.  on  new  line  A,  300,000/.  on  new  line  B, 
and  2oo,oooZ.  on  general  improvements  over  their  system.  But  to 
be  told  that  a  million  was  authorised  by  the  South  Northern 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1902,  can  help  them  little. 

Table  No.  2  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  to  help  the  plain 
man.  Reading  the  statutory  instruction  that  premiums  and 
discounts  are  to  be  shown,  and  looking  at  the  first  two  columns, 
one  would  expect  that  the  first  of  them  would  give  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  second  the  actual  cash 
received  in  exchange  for  the  shai'es.  But  the  fact  is  quite 
otherwise.  Where  all  the  authorised  capital  is  issued  and  paid 
up,  "  created "  and  "  received "  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
North  Eastern,  for  example,  shows  its  ordinary  stock  "  North 
"Eastern  consols  as,  'created'  29,536,615?.  io*\,"  "received 
"  '  29,536,615  ; '  "  though  elsewhere  in  the  report  capital  is  credited 
with.  "  premiums  received  on  stock  and  shares"  amounting  to  over 
5  million  £.  The  Cambrian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  notoriously 
built  "  for  paper,"  and  the  ordinary  shares  were  practically  a  bonus 
to  the  people  who  built  the  line  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  debentures.  Yet  Form  No.  2  of  the  Cambrian  report  shows  the 
Company  to  have  created  stock  to  the  amount  of  2,664,757?.,  and 
to  have  received  the  whole  of  this  sum,  less  159,281?.,  los.' which  is 
set  down  as  the  "  amount  unissued."  Were  the  Cambrian  to  issue 
this  amount  to  morrow  at  its  present  market  price  of  about  3?. 
per  100?.  nominal  value,  the  next  half-yearly  report  would 
presumably  show  159,281?.  lOs.  "  as  an  amount  received."  Form  3 
needs  no  special  comment. 

Form  4  is  much  more  important.  It  is  really  a  statement  of 
"  assets  and  liabilities."  The  "  receipts "  are  not  cash  receipts 
but  merely  capital  liabilities.  The  "  expenditure "  is  not  cash 
spent  but  merely  the  price  at  which  the  road  and  its  equipment — 
to  use  the  American  phrase — stand  in  the  Company's  books ;  in 
other  words,  the  cost  in  stock  and  debentures  of  so  much  of  the 
"  lines  open  for  trafiic,"  "  rolling  stock,"  and  other  subsidiary 
items  as  has  been  charged  to  capital  and  not  paid  for  out  of 
current  income.  Presumably  when  this  form  was  drawn  up  in 
1868,  it  was  intended  that  the  credit  side  should  show  under 
"  amount  received  "  not  nominal  value  of  stock  issued,  but  actual 
cash  received,  i.e.,  face  value  of  stock  plus  premiums  or  minus 
discounts,  as  the  case  may  have  been.  Another  criticism  is  practical 
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rather  than  financial.  "  To  expenditure  on  lines  and  works  open  for 
"  traffic,  6o,950,744Z.  105.  gd.  ;  "  this  is  the  information  given  in  one 
line  to  the  North  Eastern  shareholders.  One  would  readily  barter 
the  scrupulositj  of  that  los.  gd.  for  a  little  more  information  as  to 
what  the  lines  and  works  are  on  which  61  millions  sterling  have 
been  spent.     What  does  the  report  give  ns  ?     Just  this  much: — 

Miles 
Miiintainc-cl. 
50i 


Miles 
Constructed, 


Owned  by  company ],62/|- 

Partly  owned 15^ 

Leased,  rented,  or  -worked    ....  20 


Four  or  more  lines    

Tliree  lines 8^ 

Double  line    1,092 

Single      „      512 


1,663  '.663 

Not  much,  surely,  to  tell  us  where  61  millions  of  money  have 
gone.  It  is  true  that  each  half-year  the  details  of  capital  expendi- 
ture are  given  for  that  half-year,  but  the  half-year  ended,  they  are 
swept  up  into  the  vast  miscellaneous  heap  described  above. 
In  the  first  place  where  are  the  lines?  The  reports  and 
returns  of  every  other  country  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  or 
more  maps,  some  of  them  admirable  specimens  of  lithographic 
work,  distinguishing  the  lines  of  different  sj^stems,  or  the  parts  of 
the  same  system,  in  a  dozen  different  colours.  An  American  report 
would  put  a  little  more  flesh  on  to  the  skeleton  exhibited  above. 
Here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

Southern  Pacific  Company. 
No.  1. — Mileage  of  Railroads,  Ferries,  River  and  Ocean  Lines. 


Name  of  Company. 

Main  Track.   iSecoiid  Track. 

Sidings. 

Carson    and    Colorado    Eaihvay    (narrow 
gauge)— 

Mound  House,  Nevada,  to  Keelcr,  Cal. 
Junction  to  Candelaria,  Nev 

1 

293-62              — 
600              — 

— 

Central  Pacific  Railway — - 

299-62 

— 

22-25 

Oakland  local  lines,  viz. — 

Oakland  Pier  to  East  Oakland    

4-84 

8-31 

1-25 

1-98 

26-39 

86312 

Oil 

296-58 
116-08 

4-834 
5-595 

1-494 

Alameda  local  lines,  viz. — 

Oakland  Pier  to  Melrose  

Mastick  Station  to  Alameda  Wharf    ... 
East  Oakland  to  Fernside    

— 

Oakland  to  Niles    

San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  near  Ogden,  Utih 

Ogden,  Union  Station  to  Utah  central  1 

crossing  J 

Roseville  to  Oregon  State  line 

— 

Lathrop  to  Goshen     

San  Francisco  to  Oakland  (ferry  3-69  miles) 
„               Sacramento  (river  line  1 

IZ5  miles)  J 

Marysville   steamboat   line  (river   lincl 

190  miles)  J 

— 

1,348-66     1     11-923 

— 
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No.  1. — Mileage  of  Railroads,  Ferries,  River  and  Ocean  Lines — Contd. 


Niuue  of  Coni|);iny. 


M:iiii  Track.     Second  Trick. 


Leased — 

From  Union  Pacific  Railway,  5  mile?,  "I 

west  of  Ogden    J 

From    Soutnern    Pacific    Railway    of 
Cal.— 

Brighton  to  Sac-ramento   


Direct  J^avigation  Company  (Texas) — 
Houston  to  Galveston  (river  line  75  miles) 

Galveston,   Harrisburg,  and   San    Antonio 
Railway  (Texas) — 

Houston  to  east  bank  Rio  Grande,  "I 

El  Paso   / 

Spofford  to  Eagle  Pass 

Harwood  to  Gonzales    

Smith's  Junction  to  La  Grange  

Stella  to  Harrisburg 


5-00 


564 


10-64 


i.359'50 


I9y('9 


834-57 

3505 

— 



12-30 

— 

— 

28-50 

— 

— 

7-74 

— 

— 

918-16 

i 

— 

161-99 

And  so  on  for  several  pages.     Then  comes  for  the  entire  system 
the  following : — 

Recapitulation. 


Main 
Track. 

Second 
Track. 

Sidings. 

Ferries. 

River 

and  Ocean 

Lines. 

Proprietary  companies — 

7,812-851 
43-197 

93-410 
3-515 

1,760-94 

10-69 

3,565 

„     leased 

Total 

Non-proprietary  lines.... 

7,8<;6-o48 
350-697 

96-925 

1,760-94 
23-47 

10-69 

10-69 
10-69 

3.565 

Total  30th  June,  1900    .... 

1899    .... 

Increase 

8,206-745 

7,417-224 

789-521 

96-925 

96-495 

0-430 

1,784-41 

1,588-39 

196-02 

3,565 
3,565 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  one  small  point.  The  American 
report  shows  mileage  of  sidings.  English  I'eports  and  returns 
ignore  sidings  altogether.  Yet  they  are  not  withont  importance, 
both  as  showing  where  the  capital  of  a  company  has  gone,  and 
still  more  in  comparing  one  line  with  another.  An  instance  will 
prove  thi.s.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  five  years  ago,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  look  into  the  matter,  showed  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire  and   the    Midland    Great   Western   of    Ireland    to  be   lines 
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practically  of  the  same  length,  witli,  respectively,  53O5  and  538 
miles.  In  fact,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  owned  and  main- 
tained 1,8 1 1|  miles  of  "track,"  made  up  of  2^  miles  of  running' 
line  single,  476^  double,  and  32  quadruple,  with  708^^  miles  of 
sidings.  For  the  Midland  Great  Western  the  figures  were : 
running  line,  377  miles  single,  161  double;  sidings,  80  miles;  a 
total  of  779  miles  of  track,  or,  roughly,  two-fifths  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  total. ^ 

To  save  time  and  space,  I  refrain  from  reproducing  or  com- 
menting on  No.  5,  "details  of  capital  expenditure  for  the  half- 
"  year,"  and  No.  7,  "  estimated  further  expenditure  on  capital 
"  account." 

We  have  seen  how  much  information  our  reports  give  as  to 
what  the  property  is.  Here  is  all  the  information  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  maintained  : — 

London  and  South  Western  Baihcay,  June,  1902. 
[No.  12.]     A.   Maintenance  of  Waii,  Works,  Sfc. 


Salaries,  office  expenses,  and  general  1 
superintendence J 

Maintenance  and  renewal  of  jjermaneut 
way,  viz.  : — 

Wages 

Materials    

Engine  power    


Repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  signals,  and  1 

works  J 

Repairs  of  stations  and  buildings  


Miles  maintained — 

Seven  lines    

iSix  ,,       

Five        ,,       

Four      ,,       

Three     „       

Two        „       

Single     „       


June.  1902.  June,  1901 


M.    Ch. 


1 

30 

2 

35 

1 

16 

29 

79 

15 

62 

583 

62 

261. 

19 

M.    Ch. 

-  38 
-7 
62 


3 

16 
16 

261 


898     63    885     59 


72,129     8 

71,453  14 

1,408     2 


June, 
1901. 


7,449 


s.     d. 
1     9 


141,991     5     - 

45,383  18     7 
34,364     6     - 


232,188  11     4 


£ 

7,871 


74>847 

74,747 

1,644 


i5i>238 


45, '26 
31,723 


233,958 


'  Five  yeiirs  later  the  Board  of  Trade  Kuturiis  show  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  to  liave  added  only  30  miles  of  line;  but  the  miles  of  "track"  have, 
I  am  privately  informed,  increased  from  1,81 1^  to  2,049. 
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And  here  are  the  corresponding  figures  from  an  Amei'ican  rail- 
■way  report — figures  given,  be  it  observed,  not  for  the  line  as  a 
■whole,  bat  for  each  division  of  the  system  separately  :  — 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Division. 

Expenses  in  Detail. 


1901. 

Comparison  with  1900. 

IncreHse. 

Decrease. 

Maintenance  of  Ways  and 
Structures. 

Engineering  and  superintendence  ... 

5! 

181,924-88 
712,297-58 
210,671-72 
239,239-76 
289.090-30 

292,263-91 

81,904-81 

1,621,289-28 

641,367-83 

901,023-82 

337,301-61 

53,053-27 

53,692-93 
427,225-96 
413,750-71 
230,567-19 

126,858-43 

71,704-48 

21,025-09 
45,668-13 
119,332-68 
16,617-42 
14,211-98 
3,524-66 

$ 

12,837-68 
189,483-87 

47,574-24 

46,167-68 

16,603-10 
95,302-70 

908-18 

77,316-83 
34,027-41 

32,513-71 

8,306-91 

3,859-49 

504-27 

1,039-44 

§ 

21,866-82 
6,958-06 

Interlocking    plants    and   signals,  "1 

repairs  of    J 

Roadway  tools,  repairs  of 

— 

Rails    

Cross-ties    

54,028-63 
5,123-64 

Bridges  and  culverts,  repairs  of 

Fences,  road  crossings,  and  signs,  ~l 

repairs  of    J 

Overliead  crossings    

25,251-86 
55,58086 

Stations,  repairs  of,  and  furniture  for 
Engine-houses  and  shops,  repairs  of 
Fuel  and  water  stations,  repairs  of.... 
Dwelling,  power,  signal,  tool,  and  1 

watch  houses,  repairs  of   J 

General  office,  repairs  and   fiirni-  "1 

ture  for   J 

Docks,  dredging  and  cleaning 

6,443-59 
27,441-50 

Wharves  and  landings,  repairs  of   .... 

76,468-44 
15,978-35 

Stationery  and  printin" 

Incidentals   



Total    

7,105,608-43 

27i,363'76 

Then  after  the  expenditure  in  detail  has  been  given,  there  is 
added  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  new  material  put  into  the 
road  during  the  year  under  the  two  main  heads  of  rai^s  and 
sleepers,  as  follows  :  — 
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Rails. 

Cross-Ties. 

Tons. 

40,114 

10,467 

8,305 

7,879 

7,595 

6,338 

1,005 

1,128 

14,680 

27,148 

3,438 

1,319,997 

United  railroads  of  jSTew  Jersey  division    

Philadelphia  aud  Erie  railroad  division 

358,140 
290,004 
319,615 

Philadelphia,    Wilmington   and    Baltimore"! 

Railroiid  Company    J 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company 

West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Company 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  Company 

407,139 

204,310 

189,047 

70,516 

660,140 
761,681 
239,793 

Pittsburgh,    Cincinnati,    Chicago    and    St.  1 

Louis  Railway  Company J 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway  Company 

Total    

iz8,o97 

4,8zo,38i 

It  may  be  added  that  the  American  figures,  full  as  they  are  in 
comparison  with  ours,  are  meagreness  itself  by  the  side  of  those 
given  for  the  great  Continental  systems.  The  tables  for  these  are 
much  too  voluminous  to  be  reproduced  here.  Let  me  just  give 
indications  of  what  they  contain  in  France  or  Germany.  The 
Fi'ench  tables  give  (Tableau  2),  for  each  department  of  the 
country  separately,  the  length  of  line,  both  open  and  under  con- 
struction, the  name  of  the  company  operating  it,  and,  if  there  is 
more  than  one  line  of  the  company  in  the  department,  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  them  all,  with  their  respective  lengths.  A 
supplementary  table  (No.  2  his)  gives  length  of  line,  divided  into 
first  and  second  class  railways  and  tramroads,  partly  or  wholly 
open  for  trafiic,  per  square  myriametre  and  per  io,ooo  inhabitants 
in  each  department.  Then  Table  5  gives  separately  for  each 
separate  section  of  each  railway  system  information  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample  : — 
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Minute  as  this  is,  the  German  statistics,  issued  for  the  whole 
Empire  by  the  Reichseisenbahnamt  (Imperial  Railway  Office) 
are  vastly  more  detailed.  Tracing  through  the  volume  the 
information  as  to  the  physical  condition  and  maintenance  of  a 
single  piece  of  road,  say  the  Witteuberge-Domitz-Lilneburg  section, 
we  obtain  the  following  information.  It  belongs  to  the  Prussian 
Directorate  of  Altona ;  its  length  is  I02'35  kilometres;  it  is 
worked  as  a  fii^st-class  line  ;  it  is  single  line  throughout ;  43 '740 
kilometres  (42*74  per  cent,  of  the  total  length)  are  level ;  58'6io 
kilometres  (57'26  per  cent,  of  total  length)  have  gradients,  but 
none  of  them  worse  than  i  in  200.  Then,  as  for  curves,  76"309 
kilometres  are  straight  (74'56  per  cent.),  26041  kilometres  (2  5'44 
per  cent.)  are  on  curves.  The  radii  of  the  curves  on  21  "95 5  kilo- 
metres are  not  less  than  1,000  metres;  there  are  3,754  m.etres  on 
curves  with  radii  between  500  and  t,ooo  metres,  and  332  metres 
with  radii  between  300  and  500  metres.  But  outside  station 
limits  there  is  no  curve  of  less  radius  than  700  metres. 

These  statistics,  it  is  to  be  observed,  apply  to  a  sub-division  of 
a  sub-division  of  the  Prussian  State  railvvaj'S.  The  rest  of  the 
Imperial  statistics  as  to  physical  condition  and  maintenance  do  not 
recognise  sub-divisions.  But  for  the  Prussian  State  and  other 
government  railways  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  each  of  the  still 
remaining  private  railway  undertakings,  a  vast  mass  of  further 
information  is  given.  Table  5,  for  instance,  shows  that  the 
Dortmund- Gronau-Enschedes  Company's  line  is  96' 89  kilometres 
long,  of  which  90'6o  are  outside  and  6"2  9  inside  station  limits. 
Cross-over  roads  amount  to  2*50  kilometres;  there  are  14  siding 
connections  beyond  station  limits;  there  are  in  all  1530^  highway 
level  crossings,  of  which  62  have  barriers  closed  by  hand,  89  have 
barriers  closed  by  mechanical  means,  2  moi-e  are  closed  by  a  wire 
connection  from  a  distance  ;  the  half  crossing  is  kept  locked. 
There  are  1 5  road  crossings  over  or  under  the  line,  2  of  them 
arched  bridges,  the  rest  girders.  This  same  table  goes  on  to  give 
particulars  of  culverts,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tunnels.  The  next 
table  (No.  6)  deals  with  the  permanent  way  :  how  the  rails  are 
laid,  whether  they  are  steel  or  iron,  their  weight  per  metre, 
whether  the  sleepers  are  iron,  wooden,  or  stone  blocks — of  which 
Bavaria  still  possesses  70  kilometres — the  number  of  sleepers  laid 
per  kilometre,  all  are  particularised.  Table  7  gives  a  fall 
statement  of  the  telegraph,  block,  signal,  and  interlocking 
apparatus  in  use.     Table  8  enumerates,  under  thii'ty-nine  different 

*  I  cannot  explain  this  "half;"  hut  there  are  other  instances  in  the  i-eturn, 
80  it  is  clearly  not  a  misprint.  I'erhaps  the  portion  of  the  line  on  which  it  occurs 
belongs  to  two  companies  jointly,  and  each  is  credited  with  one-half. 
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heads,  the  various  buildings  ei'ected  on  tlie  railway  property,  from 
station  halls  to  coal  tips  and  weighbridges.  Table  9  deals  with 
maintenance  and  renewals,  and  shows  how  many  kilometres  have 
been  renewed,  and  precisely  what  materials  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose,  down  to  the  number  of  yards  of  ballast.  Table  10  gives 
the  cost  of  maintenance  under  twenty-five  different  heads  ;  not 
only  gross  cost,  but  cost  per  kilometre  maintained,  and  cost  per 
i,ooo  kilometres  of  engine  mileage  over  the  road. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  outside  England  expenditure 
on  the  road,  whether  out  of  capital  or  out  of  revenue,  is  both 
itemised  and  localised  in  a  way  quite  unknown  here.  Now  oi 
course  the  railway  manager  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  any  such 
particulars  being  given  in  this  country.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
not  competent  to  exprsss  an  opinion  which,  if  any,  of  them  are 
superfluous.  But  this  much  is  clear  :  a  good  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion, in  some  not  veiy  dissimilar  form,  must  exist  at  present  in  the 
railway  offices ;  indeed,  where  it  concerns  the  construction,  as 
distinct  from  maintenance,  of  the  lines,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  itself.  Further,  the  present  figures  are  obviou.sly 
insufficient  to  enable  shareholders  to  know  what  their  property  is, 
how  it  is  being  maintained,  and  where  the  money  for  this  latter 
purpose  is  coming  from. 

I  have  dealt  in  such  detail  with  ca^jital  and  maintenance  of 
road  and  buildings,  that  I  may  dismiss  more  briefly  the  capital 
and  maintenance  accounts  of  rolling  stock.  Broadly  the  same 
statement  applies.  The  English  figures  are  jejune  in  the  extreme  ; 
Continental  and  American  statistics  are  manifold  more  full. 
Capital  Account,  No.  4,  of  an  English,  railway  enters  the  cost  of 
rolling  stock  in  a  single  line.  This  is  supplemented  by  No.  6, 
Return  of  Working  Stock  and  Abstracts,  B  "Locomotive  Power," 
and  C  "  Repairs  and  Renewals  of  Carriages  and  Waggons."  Let 
us  put  them  all  togther,  and  see  how  far  the  information  they  give 
is  sufficient.  Here  are  the  figures  from  the  report  of  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  for  the  last  half-year  : — 
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[No.  4.]     To  Expenditure. 


On  working  stock 


£  s.     d. 

M2A11     18     1 


[No.  6.]     Return  of  Working  Stocl-,  as  at  Slst  July,  1902. 


Engines. 

Carriages. 

Ten- 
der. 

97 
97 

Tank. 

Total. 

Saloon. 

1st 
Class. 

3rd 
Class. 

Com- 
posite. 

60 
60 

Pas- 
senger 
Lug- 
gage 
Vans. 

71 

72 

1 

Post- 
Office 
Vans. 

Horse 
Boxes. 

20 
20 

Car- 
riage 
Trucks. 

Fish 
Trucks. 

Total. 

Stock     at     3l8t] 
January,  1902] 

Stock     at     31stl 
July,  1902  ....] 

18 
18 

"5 

2 
2 

74 

74 

287 

287 

2 
2 

13 
13 

200 
200 

729 
730 

Increase  during] 
lialf-year J 

Decrease  during] 
half-year J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Waggons. 

Goods 
Brake 
Vans. 

Brake 
Wag- 
gons. 

Cattle 
Wag- 
gons. 

Ballast 
Wag- 
gons. 

Covered 
Gooils 
Wag- 
gons. 

Open 
Box 
Wag- 
gons. 

Low- 
sided 
Wag- 
gons. 

Fur- 
niture 
Vans. 

Meat 
Vans. 

Tim- 

her 

Wat:- 

gons. 

Total. 

Gross 
Total. 

Stock     at     31st| 
January,  1902] 

Stock     at     31gtl 
July,  1902  ....] 

65 
65 

8 
8 

265 
265 

114 
114 

212 
212 

2,651 

2,051 

150 
159 

2 

2 

65 
65 

24 
24 

3,556 
3,556 

4,400 
4,401 

Increase   during] 
half -year J 

Decrease  during] 
lialf-year J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 
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Abstracts. 


Half-Year  Ending 
31st  July,  1901.^ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

698 

17 

8 

9,023 

3 

8 

23,076 

15 

5 

750 

12 

6 

1,481 

9 

8 

34.33^ 

I 

3 

4,628 

3 

4 

3,541 

19 

3 

8,170 

2 

7 

43,201      I     6 


203  10     1 

1,441     8     9 
1,513     1     9 


3,158     -     7 


188  12     2 

1,335  18     2 
2,794     6     6 


4,318   16   10 


7,476  17     5 


B.  Locomotire  Power. 
(  Salai'ies,  onice  expenses,  and  1 
\      sii])erintondenee  / 

Running  expenses — 

f    Wages   ot'    engine    drivers,  1 

L        firemen,  &c J 

Coke,  coal,  and  firewood  

Water 

Oil,  tallow,  and  other  stores.... 


Ee)3airs  and  renewals — 

f    Wages  for  repairs  of  engines  1 

\        and  tenders,  &c J 

f    Materials  for  repairs  of  en-  "1 
\        gines  and  tenders,  &c J 


C.  Repairs  and  Heiiewals  of 
Carriages  and  Waggons. 
Carriages — 

J    Salaries,  office  expenses,  and  "1 
\     superiutendence  J 


Half- Veai-  Ending  31»t  July,  1902 


£  .V.  d. 

£  *.  ,1. 

— 

688  1  3 

9,091  17  - 

20,401  16  2 

705  8  - 

1,227  5  10 

3,909  13     6 
3,178  19     2 


217  13     - 


superiutendence 

Wages  for  repairs 1,764  19     8 

Materials  for  repairs 1,751     5     6 


Wagons — 

r    Salaries,  office  expenses,  and  1 

\        superintendence    J 

Wages  for  repairs 1,383     5 

Materials  for  repairs 2,450 


31,426     7     - 


7,088     T2       8 


39,203     -  II 


3,733    18     2 


4,003   19     7 


7,737   17     9 


What,  one  naturally  asks,  are  these  engines  ?  are  they  on  the 
average  ten  years  old  or  thirty  ?  are  they  small  shunting  engines 
weighing  20  tons,  and  worth,  when  new,  i,2ooZ.,  or  modern  express 
engines,  weighing  60  tons,  and  worth  3,000?.  r  Then,  the  carriages  ; 
are  they  4-wheeled  boxes,  that  cost  300Z.  a-piece  forty  years  ago, 
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or  modern  8  or  12-wheelers,  worth,  perhaps,  2,oooZ.  a-piece  ? 
Repairs  and  renewals,  what  do  they  consist  in?  Patching  up  to 
keep  worn  out  stock  still  moving  on  its  last  legs,  or  replacement 
of  stock  out  of  date,  though  still  perhaps  quite  sound,  by  modern 
vehicles  four  times  as  costly  ?  English  railway  practice  reports, 
or  at  least  has  reported  in  the  past,  under  the  headings  given 
above,  financial  extremes  as  widely  divergent  as  these  two 
imagined  instances.  A  return  on  the  German  pattern  showing  the 
ao-e  and  weight  of  every  locomotive,  and  what  percentage  were  in 
working  condition  on  a  given  day,  might  have  saved  the  share- 
holders of  a  company  not  long  since  from  suddenly  seeing  the 
hulk  of  their  normal  dividend  written  off  as  contribution  to  a 
''  rolling  stock  renewal  suspense  account." 

I  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  information  given  under  this  head  by 
an  American  company.  With  these  tables  before  them,  railway 
shareholders  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  their  directors,  over 
a  series  of  years,  allow  their  property  to  run  down.  The  first 
table,  it  will  be  observed,  shows  that  the  company  has  increased 
its  locomotive  power  about  12  per  cent,  during  the  year,  its 
carriage  capacity  about  3  per  cent.,  and  yet  that  no  change  what- 
ever has  been  made  to  capital  on  this  account.  The  second  table, 
with  its  large  percentages  of  engines  "  in  service  needing  repairs," 
is  striking  proof  how  the  rush  of  trafiic  in  America  has  overtaxed 
the  resources  even  of  the  greatest  and  richest  companies.  Of 
course  it  is  bad  economy  to  work  engines  needing  repairs.  But 
where  the  alternative  is  not  to  carry  the  traffic  at  all,  it  is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  Still  the  company  did  something  to  cope  with  its 
difficulties,  as  it  put  a  new  engine  into  service  every  three  days 
tliroughout  the  whole  twelvemonth. 
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Equipment  Leased  under  Car  Trusts,  Zlst  December,  1901. 


Pennsylvania  rolling  stock  — 

Series  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  box  

Series  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  box  

,,      "C"    and    "D"    hopper"! 

gondola    J 

Series  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  long  gondola 

„      "  C  "  and  "  D  "  steel       „ 

Series  "  E,"  "  F,"  and  "  a  "  steel  "1 
gondola    J 

Series  "  E,"  "  F,"  and  "  G  "  box.... 
„      "  E,""F,"  and  "G"  long  1 
gondola    J 

Series  "  H,"  "  I,"  and  "  K  "  box.... 
„  "H,"  "I,"  and  "  K "  "1 
hopper  gondola  J 

Pennsylvania  ear  trust — 

Series  "  A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C  "  steel  "1 

gondola j 

Series  "A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C  "  long  l 

gondola    J 

Series  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  box.... 

Series    "F,"    "  G,"    "H,"    "  I,"  "1 
and  "  K  "  box J 

Scries  "  K  "  steel  gondola    

,.      "K"long        „  

PcnnsylTania  equipment  trust — 

Series  "  A  "  box 

„      "B"    „  

„      "  B  "  long  gondola 

„      "  C "  steel       „       

,,      "  D  "  and  "  E  "  steel  gondola 

„      "E"  flat 

„      "E"  and  "F"  box  

*  Series  "  F  "  and  "  G  "  box  cars 

*  Series   "II"   and    "I"     steell 
gondolas j 


n;ite  at  which 
Cars  will  hecnme 
Property  of  P.R.R. 


Number.         Capacity. 


1st  April,  1902  3,161 


1st  July,  1902 
1st      „        '02 


1st 
Ist 


'02 
'02 


1st  pctober,  1908. 
1st         ,,  '08. 

1st         „  '08. 


1st  April,  1909 . 
1st       „        '09. 


Ist  November,  1909 


Isfc 
1st 


'09 
'09 


1,339 

2,000 

54 
115 


1,000 
2,000 
1,946 


2,000 
1,910 


500 

1,284 
430 


1st  February,  1910 

1st  Februarv,  1910 
1st  „    ■       '10 


1st  December,  1910  153 

1st           „            '10 ;  410 

1st  June.  1911  1,000 

1st      „         '11  505 

1st      „         '11  1,495 

1st      „        '11  !  500 

1st      „        '11  :  437 

Ist      „        '11  1 

1st      „        '11 


Tons. 
95,430 


40,700 

60,550 

2,160 
5,750 


50,000 
80,000 

77,840 


80,000 
76,400 


25,000 

51,360 
17,200 


4,000 

1G0,000 

500 
325 

25,000 
13,000 

6,120 
16,400 
40,000 
25,250 
74,750 
20,000 
17,480 


695 

34,750 

625 

31,250 

28,584 

1,126,390 

*  Certificates  covering  these  cars  will  not  be  issued  until  1902,  although 
cars  are  in  service. 
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Campanson  of  the  Condition  of  the  Motive  Power  Equipment. 


Condition. 


P.  R.  R.  Division, 


In  service  in  good  working  order  ... 

,,         requiring  repairs    

In  shop  under  repairs     

„        awaiting  repairs    

Leased  

Condemned  

Loaned  temporarily  to  P.  R.  R.  Div. 

U.R.R.  of\ 
N.  J.  Division / 


3l8t       '      3l8t 

Decern-    Decem- 
ber, ber, 
1901.     I    1900. 


Per  cut.    Per  cnt. 
81/o     79 


U.  R.  K,  of  N.J. 
Division. 


3l8t         Slst 

Decern-  •  Decern 

ber,     ,     bcr, 

1901.  ;  \m). 


P.  and  E   R.  R. 
Divisidu. 


1 


4t''o 


Per  cnt. '  Per  cnt 

79/0  I  78^,- 

7i^  '     8-rV 


2tV 

0^0 


lOfV 

2A 


31st     I     3Ist 

Decern-    Deccni' 

ber,     I     ber, 

1901.        1900. 


Per  cnt. '  Per  cnt. 


78x^5 
12 


78,^ 


12  J„ 


3t'u 

IS  «J    9 

■■■To    :      ^JTu 


Condition. 


In  service  in  good  working  order  .. 

,,         requiring  repairs   

In  shop  under  repairs 

„       awaiting  repairs     

Leased  

Condemned  

Loaned  temporarily  to  P.  R.  R.  Div.  I  41 -^ 

U.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.  Division 


B.  and  A.  V. 

Division 

(P.  R.R.  Assigned 

Locomotives). 


Slst 
Decem- 
ber, 
1901. 


Per  cnt. 
50 


31st 
Decem- 
ber, 
1900. 


Totul. 


Per  cnt, 


^h :  - 


31st         Slst 
Decern-  (  Decem- 
ber,    I     ber, 
1901.    !    1900. 


B.  and  A.  V. 
Division.* 


Slst         31st 
Decern- '  Decem- 
ber,    I     ber, 
1901.    ;    1900. 


Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. ' 

8ot^ 

78t% 

60t% 

loJy 

J  2^ 

IOt'o 

5 

6 

St-V 

01% 

ItV 

5t^ 

,  2  ■ 
- 10 

Ot'u 

1 

Ot'o 

CTo 

Ih 

Ot^o 

0/u 

— 

CtV 

! 
4t%  ! 

Per  cnt. 

87t*5 
3f''u 

7t»o 


*  Includes  Pennsylvania  Railroad  assi^^uecl  locomotives. 


2  Li  'I 
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Passenger. 

Freight. 

Work. 

Totals. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  f  1901 
Division  11900 

10,621,445 
10,104,981 

30,218,606 
30,008,424 

2,588,331 
2,179,814 

43,428,382 
42.293.219 

516,464 

210,182 

408,517 

1,135.163 

United     Railroads     of  J"  1901 
New  Jersey  Division  \  1900 

6,799,999 
6,623,859 

6,788,972 
6,384,788 

601,266 
487,045 

14,190,237 
13.495.692 

176,140 

404,184 

114,221 

694.545 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  J 1901 
EaUroad  Division  ....11900 

1,661,887 
1,273,305 

5,031,253 
4,425,309 

247,107 
166,207 

6,940,247 
5,864,821 

388,582 

605,944 

80,900 

1,075,426 

^      ,     ri901  

19.083.331 
18,002,145 

42,038,831 
40,818,521 

3,436,704 
2,833,066 

64,558,866 
61,653,732 

Total    1  j^gQQ  

Increase    

1,081,186 

1,220,310 

603,638 

2,905,134 

Buffalo  and  Alleglienj  Valley 
Division — 

1901  

2,577,716 
869,168 

4,551,410 
1,835,144 

305,885 
73,678 

7,435,011 
2,777.990 

Ist     August     to      31st  "I 
December,  1900  j" 

Cost  2^0'  100  Miles  Run  of  Locomotives  for  Repairs,  Fuel,  Stores,  and 
Roundhousemen. 

Repairs. 

Fuel. 

stores. 

Round- 
housemen. 

Totals. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad/ 1901 
Division  [_  1900 

$ 
6-87 
6-17 

s 

7-86 
722 

$ 
0-25 
0-25 

$ 
1-52 
1-51 

$ 
16-50 

15*15 

Increase     

0-70 

0-64 

— 

001 

i'35 

United     Railroads    off  1901 
New  Jersey  Division  \  1900 

5  04 

4-98 

10-75 
10-29 

0-24 
0-24 

1-49 
1-50 

i7"52 
i7'oi 

Increase     

0-06 

0-46 

— 

0-01 

o'5i 

Decrease    

Philadelphia  and  Erie  J  1901 
Railroad  Division  ....  1 1900 

4-59 
513 

8-12 
7-33 

019 
0-18 

1-20 

1-27 

14-10 
i3'9i 

Increase    

0-54 

0-79 

0-01 

007 

0-19 

Decrease    

rn  0.  ,     ri901  

6-22 

5-81 

8-53 
7-91 

0'24 
0"24 

1-48 
1-48 

16-47 
i5"44 

Tot^l    |l900  

Increase    

0-41 

0-62 

— 

— 

I  "03 

Buffalo  and  Allegheny  Valley 
Division — 

1901  

5-34 
4-75 

737 

704 

0-30 
0-33 

1-29 
1-23 

i4"30 
i3'35 

1st     August     to      31st  \ 
December,  1900  / 
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So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  accounts  which,  however 
important,  are  after  all  only  preliminary  to  the  real  business  for 
which  a  railway  company  exists,  namely,  the  transport  of  persons 
and  things.*  And  if  our  half-yearly  reports  have  been  found 
jejune  so  far,  their  information  has  been  lavish  compared  to  that 
furnished  under  the  most  important  head  of  all.  Here  is  practi- 
cally everything  that  the  shareholders  are  told  : — 

North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  June,  1902. 

D.   Traffic  liixpenaes. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Dock  expenses — shipping  coal,  dock  1 

master,  &c J 

Fuel,  lighting,  water,  and  general  | 

stores  J 

Clothing 

Printing,  stationery,  and  tickets 

Horses,  harness,  vans,  provender,  &c. 

Wagon  covers,  ropes,  &c 

Joint  station  expenses  

Miscellaneous      „  


£         s.  d. 

634,049    7  5 

54,618    8  9 

77,510  10  10 


9,886  15 
22,376  17 

5,829  13 
13,700  7 
15,138     1 

4,346  19 


837,457     I      I 


£ 
623,942 

58,727 

75,412 

11,413 

21,413 

5,308 

9,602 

12,895 

4,129 


822,841 


E.    General  Charqes. 


Directors    

Auditors 

Salaries — secretary,  general  mana- 1 

ger,  accountant,  and  clerks J 

Office,   travelling,   and    incidental  \ 

expenses / 

Advertising 

Fire  insurance    

Electric  telegraph  expenses 

Railway  clearing  house  expenses 

Contribution  to  superannuation  funds 


£  s.  d. 

4,250  -  - 

300  -  - 

31,113  3  2 


5,301     7     1 

1,860     -     2 

3,750    -    - 

13,633     4     3 

11,531     6     - 

8,506  16  10 


£ 
4,250 
300 

31,049 

6,483 

1,609 
3,750 

13,780 

11,522 

8,164 


80,245  17     ^ 


80,907 


P.   Stationary  Engines  and  Self-Acting  Inclines,  SfcJ 


Wages 

£         s.    d. 

12,415  15     2 

548     6     8 

4,920  18     9 

1,358     4     1 

£ 
11,071 

Ropes 

64 

Materials     

2,421 

Horse  hire 

1,108 

19,243     4     8 

14,664 

*  This  Abstract  F  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  North  Eastern,  which  carries 
large  quantities  of  coal  down  inclines,  many  of  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  Tyneside  had  ever  heard  of  George  Stephenson  and  his 
audacious  innovation. 

^  There  is  one  exceptiou  to  this  stiitemcnt.  Abstract  B  given  above  incliuUs, 
it  will  be  seen,  "running  expenses,"  that  is,  the  money  spent  on  working  tlie 
locomotives,  wages  of  drivers  and  firemen,  and  comI  burnt  on  the  line.  Clearly 
these  items  are  in  their  wrong  place  mixed  up  with  maintenance  and  repairs  : 
they  belong  to  what  the  Americans  call  "  conducting  transportation  "  (exploitation, 
£etri(b),  and  ought  to  be  included  under  "  tj'affic  expenses."  The  explanation  of  their 
anomalous  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  organisation  of  English  railways. 
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[No.  15.]     statement  of  Train  Mileage, 


Half- Year  ending 
3(lth  June,  1902. 

Half- Year  enfling 
30th  June,  190i: 

7,172,666 
7,468,914 

7,155,845 
8,094,496 

Groods  and  mineral  trains 

Total    

14,641,580 

15,150,341 

The  omissions  in  the  Revenue  Account — or  rather  the  fact 
that  traffic,  and  then  only  passenger  traffic,  is  merely  regarded  as 
an  incident  of  revenue  to  be  casually  hinted  at  in  a  side  note — are 
surely  most  curious.  The  shareholder  may  assume  that  his 
railway  cari-ied  some  goods  traffic,  as  it  earnt  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  by  carrying  it.  But  what  that  traffic  was,  and  what 
quantity  was  carried,  he  has  no  notion,  except  so  far  as  the 
mention  of  "  mineral  trains  "  in  the  "  Train  Mileage  Statement  " 
may  lead  him  to  suspect  that  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  was  one  of 
the  items.  Even  where  certain  particulars  ai'C  given,  they  are 
carefully  calculated  to  conceal  facts.  "  Periodical  tickets,  44,748," 
include  an  unknown  number  of  workmen's  weekly  tickets  at  is. 
or  thereabouts,  and  also  an  iinknown  number  of  first  class  tickets 
available  for  twelve  months  over  large  sections  of  the  system,  and 
costing  perhaps  30/.  or  40/.  As  for  Abstracts  D  and  E,  it  really 
hardly  seems  worth  while  splitting  up  E  into  nine  items,  when 
one  single  item  in  D,  which  is  not  regarded  as  needing  subdivision, 
is  eight  times  as  large  as  the  whole  nine  put  together.  Moreover 
the  items  in  D  are  mainly  not  General  Expenses  at  all.  Travelling, 
insurance,  advertising,  and  superannuation  should  be  split  up 
among  the  different  departments.  "  Railway  Clearing  House  " 
is  wholly  "telegraph,"  chiefly  a  traffic  charge. 

Here  are  the  corresponding  abstracts  from  an  American 
report — once  more,  be  it  observed,  not  for  the  entire  system  of 
the  company,  but  for  a  single  division.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
while  general  expenses  have  shrunk  to  eight  entries,  traffic 
expenses  have  expanded  from  9  to  47  : — 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey  Divisirya. 

Expenses  in  Detail — Contd. 


Comparison  with  1900. 

1901 

Increase. 

DecrcHse. 

Conductinff  Transportation. 

$ 

$ 

5 

Superintendence    

62,813-39 

824-18 



Clerks,  attendants,  and  ofEce  "1 
expenses j 

176,828-63 

12,076-38 

— 

Engiuemen  and  firemen    

916,20707 

51,197-36 

— 

Roundliousemen    

211,023-12 
1,461,086-41 

8,552-40 
122,840-82 



Locomotives,  fuel  for    



Fuel  stations,  expenses  of 

65,634-59 



1,679-74 

Locomotives,  water  supply  for.... 

85,782-34 

9,805-60 

— 

,,           stores  for 

32,769-26 
23,639-38 

1,589-90 
1,513-20 

— 

„           other  supplies  for 

— 

Conductors,  baggagemen,  and"! 
brakemen    J 

767,557-27 

47,954-60 

— 

Cars,  heating  and  lighting  

63,458-16 

16,184-46 

— 

95,162-43 
26,863-37 
65,206-84 

15,946-47 
3,212-82 

— 

,,     lubricating    



Other  train  supplies  and  expenses 

295-94 

Yardmen 

839,799-68 

47,171-22 

— 

Switch-tenders  and  signalmen.... 

110,736-60 

3,64512 

— 

Watchmen 

244,656-08 
323,129-58 

1,358-21 
14,469-48 

— 

Telegraph  expenses   

— 

Station  agents  and  clerks 

932,198-94 

1,735,828-92 

139,703-69 

26,539-70 
56,593-18 
18,880-09 

— 

,,       labor 

— 

Stations,  heating  and  lighting.... 

— 

Signals  and  intei-lockingplants,  "1 

expenses  of  operation  and  > 

55,782-80 

4,876-68 

— 

supplies  J 

Stations,    other   supplies  and  "1 
expenses  of / 

132,639-35 

14,083-80 

— 

Switching  charges,  balance 

1,795-25 

144-75 

— 

Car  mileage,  balance 

173,852-29 

14,613-76 

— 

55,286-89 
16.898-40 
24,479-30 

166,765-06 

1,604-98 
2,391-31 
3,438-59 

51,538-91 

— 

Injuries  to  persons    

— 

— 

Barges,  car-floats,  and  canal- \ 
boats,  charters   J 



Barges,  car-floats,  and  canal- 1 
boats,  incidentals  / 

39,633-82 

— 

82S-15 

Barges,  car-floats,  and  canal-  "1 

boats,  superintendence  and  > 

154,818-57 



9,083-45 

Elevation  and  'longshore  labor 

196,730-07 

2,159-45 

— 

Steamboats     and     tug-boats,  "1 
charters  J 

54,846-80 

— 

322  08 

Steamboats  and  tug-boats,  fuel  T 
for   J 

364,022-84 

45,998-27 

— 

Steamboats     and     tug-boats,  "I 
incidentals J 

75,989-12 

872-68 

Steamboats     and     tug-boats,  "1 

superintendence   and   man-  > 

465,995-20 
109,395-07 

7,604-25 
8,684-43 

— 

— — 
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United  Railroads  on  New  Jersey  Division — Contd. 
Expenses  in  Detail — Contd. 


Accounts. 

1901. 

Comparison  with  1900. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$ 
116,505-70 

30,973-74 

85,678-57 

364,250-86 

151,546-74 

3,538-47 

5,568-49 

8,779-41 
91,681-89 

$ 

12,817-64 
14,317-91 

216-35 
380-01 

580-25 

424  80 

Stock  yards  and  elevators    

Kents  for  tracks,  yards,  and"l 

terminals     / 

Kents  of  buildings  and  other  \ 

property J 

Stationery  and  printing    

Motormen  and  conductors   

Power-liouses,      expenses     ofl 

operation    J 

Yard  and  street  lighting 

525-93 

1,113-78 

442-99 

29,735-66                 — 

8,36402 

Total    

ii.s'^7.276'11      '        f^iii.6'i.±"i.  I 

General  Expenses. 

Clerks 

Heat  and  light   

206,304-41             13,948-00 
123-70     i            — 

9-75 

OiRce  expenses  and  supphes    .... 
Relief  department,  expenses  of 
Law  expenses  

5,292-13                 —             1        177-86 
31,923-51              14,435-88     '         — 

26,929-61     :           4,30972             — 

i 

30,920-35     !           5,580-48             — 
206-79                   12526              — 

Stationery        and       printing,  \ 

general  office / 

Advertising     

Incidentals 

3,884-43                3,414-19              — 

Total    

1 
305,584-93     1         41,625-92              — 

This  return,  it  will  be  observed,  divides  salaries  and -wages 
under  about  a  dozen  beads,  and  separates  train  staff  from  station 
staff,  goods  yards  staff  and  signal  staff,  all  of  Avliom  are  lumped 
together  with  us.  The  French  returns  classify  the  staff"  in  twenty- 
four  categories ;  giving  for  each  company  the  number  in  each 
category,  but  do  not  show  the  wages  paid  to  them.  Our  Board  of 
Trade  does  at  irregular  intervals  publish  a  census  of  railway 
employees  in  different  classes,  but  has  never,  I  think,  endeavoured 
to  correlate  the  numbers  with  the  wages  paid,  which  latter  figures 
are  annually  dealt  with  in  its  Report. 

The  Returns  under  the  Act  of  1871,  it  should  be  mentioned,  do 
give  one  or  two  figures  that  the  half-yearly  reports  omit,  of  which 
the  important  ones  are  the  tonnage  carried  of  goods  and  minerals, 
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each  separately.^  But  even  so,  they  give  no  figure.s  showing  what 
the  company  really  does,  and  what  it  charges  for  it.  All  we  know- 
is  the  company  obtains,  say,  55.  for  each  ton  of  merchandise  it 
carries.  But  a  ton  of  what,  carried  how  far  ?  A  ton  of  bricks 
carried  10  miles,  or  a  ton  of  furniture  canned  a  hundred  ?  We 
can  only  guess.  The  question  "how  far"  would  of  course  be 
answered  by  the  production  of  ton-mile  statistics,  as  to  which 
I  will  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  said  already.  For  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  require  these  to  be  produced  would  not  be 
to  sin  against  the  canon  I  have  proposed,  viz.,  that  statistics 
should  not  be  specially  produced  for  publication,  but  should  be 
published  after  being  produced  for  practical  purposes,  because 
ton-mile  statistics — not  annual,  but  weekly,  or  at  least  monthly — 
are  found  to  be  of  gi'eat  practical  use  in  all  other  countries. 
The  question,  what  is  the  composition  of  the  traliic  carried,  is 
answered  in  very  convenient  form  by  the  following  table,  which 
has  been  elaborated  by  the  Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
■Commission,  with  the  help  of  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
road Accounting  Officer.'',  and  which  now  appears  in  all  American 
railway  reports.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  producing  a  similar  table  here  : — 


•*  They  also  give  a  figure  which  perhaps  would  he  just  as  well  omitted, 
"Percentage  proportion  of  expenditure  to  total  receipts,"  which  the  Americans 
more  briefly  call  "  working  ratio,"  and  the  French  "  coejjicient  d' exploitation." 
I  say  it  might  be  better  omitted,  because  the  working  ratio  is  often  used  as 
though  it  were  a  scale  by  which  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  might  be 
judged.  This  it  can  only  be  when  all  the  other  factors  are  constant,  which  they 
never  are.  Take  an  extreme  instance.  Imagine  a  railway  with  an  average  receipt 
of  \d.  per  ton-mile  worked  at  50  per  cent.  The  following  year  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom,  cuts  down  tlie  statutory  maxima,  and  the  average  receipts  fall  to  ^d.  per 
ton-mile  in  consequence.  The  working  ratio  will  now  be  75  per  cent.,  and  its 
increase  will  be  quoted  by  the  quidnuncs  who  air  their  opinions  in  tlie  press  or  at 
the  half-yearly  meetings,  as  a  proof  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  management  of  the 
company. 
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If,  in  addition  to  a  table  similai*  to  that  last  printed,  we  Avere 
furnished  with  statistics  of  tons  and  ton-miles  of  merchandise  and 
minerals,  with  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  different  classes, 
with  their  mileage,  and  the  revenue  from  each  category  worked 
out  at  so  much  per  mile,  the  shareholders  would  probably  have 
about  as  much  information  as  they  require  to  show  them  the  work 
their  company  does  and  the  money  it  receives  for  doing  it.  But 
there  is  anotlier  point.  It  is  highly  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
localise  the  traffic.  The  Great  Eastern,  foi'  example,  carries,  not 
counting  season  ticket  holders,  120  million  passengers  per  annum. 
How  many  of  these  are  beyond  a  ten-mile  radius  round  Liverpool 
Street  ?  It  is  practically  irajDOSsible  from  any  figures  published  at 
present  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  traffic  and  the 
revenue  either  of  a  suburban  line,  of  a  main  trunk  line,  or  of  an 
agricultural  branch.  In  Prance  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  system 
of  their  Eastern  Railway,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  86  different 
sections.  No.  1  is  the  main  line  from  Paris  to  the  Grerman  Frontier 
at  Avricourt ;  No.  62  is  a  branch,  three  miles  long,  from  St.  Maurice 
to  Bnssang,  and  so  on.  For  each  of  these  62  sections  separate 
statistics  show  the  tons  and  passengers  cai'ried,  the  ton  and 
passenger  mileage,  the  revenue  from  passengers  and  goods  re- 
spectively, the  working  expenses,  and  the  net  receipts.' 

Turning  from  traffic  and  the  receipts  therefrom  to  working  and 
working  expenses,  it  needs  no  discussion  to  show  that  even  with 
the  help  of  the  additional  information  furnished  long  after  date  by 
the  annual  returns,  shareholders  have  no  material  on  which  to 
base  an  intelligent  criticism  of  the  operation  of  their  railway. 
We  are  informed  that  in  the  half-year  the  company  ran  so  many 
million  train  miles,  spending  thereon  so  much,  and  earning  there- 
from so  much.  The  company  earned,  therefore,  say,  5s.  per  train- 
mile,  and  spent,  say,  2s.  gd.  And  that  is  practically  all.  Com- 
paring one  half-year  with  another — assuming  other  things  to  be 
equal,  which,  of  course,  they  never  are — we  can,  of  course,  say 
that,  if  train-mile  receipts  are  stationary  while  expenses  increase, 
the  management  is  extravagant;  if  receipts  diminish  while 
expenses  remain  fixed,  the  management  is  non-economical.  But  if 
train-mile  receipts  increase  5  per  cent.,  while  working  expenses  go 
up  10  per  cent.,  what  are  we  to  say  F  It  may  be  the  result  of 
extravagance,  or  it  may  be  that  wise  and  far-seeing  management  is 

'  I  must  confess  to  wondering  what  it  costs  to  produce  these  very  interesting 
figures,  and  whether  anything  except  tlie  financial  partnership  between  the 
French  companies  and  their  Government  wouUl  justify  that  expense.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered  that — in  theory  at  least — the  tratfie,  not  of  each  section 
of  the  railway,  but  in  each  parish,  has  to  be  ascertained  in  this  country  for  rating 
purposes. 
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encouraging  the  development  of  low-class  traffic,  which,  while  it 
leaves  a  profit,  yet  pays  a  profit  at  less  than  the  average  rate,  but 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  important 
industries  in  the  district.  Which  explanation  is  right  we  can 
only  guess  from  our  own  already  formed  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  management.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
.should  not  have  facts  on  which  to  base  our  judgment.  If  we  knew 
what  the  average  load  of  a  train — how  many  trucks  or  carriages — 
was,  we  should  know  by  comparison  with  other  comparable 
railways  whether  ti'ain-mileage  was  economically  used.  If  we 
knew  the  number  of  engine-miles,  we  should  know  whether 
engine  power  was  wasted.  If  we  knew  the  percentage  of  empty 
to  loaded  trucks,  we  should  know  whether  back  loading  was 
looked  after  as  closely  as  possible.  If  we  knew  what  the  load 
of  the  average  truck  was,  we  should  know  whether  space  was 
being  wasted,  not  only  in  the  trucks,  but  in  sheds,  yards,  and 
sidings  all  down  the  line.  If  we  knew  the  miles  run  by  each 
engine,  carriage,  and  wagon,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  how  far  full 
service  was  got  out  of  these  very  costly  appliances,  and  how  far 
the  constant  demands  for  new  rolling  stock  were  justified.  For 
the  same  reason  a  return  in  the  form  following  would  not  be 
without  value  : — 

Number  of  hours  per  annum  the  locomotives  are 


W 


(«.)  In  motion.  B.  In  the  shed 

In  steam -^  {h.)  Standing  still  ovring  to  delays.  not  under 

[  (c.)   Waiting  for  its  train.  steam. 


In  the  repair 
shops. 


But  I  need  not  continue  to  enumerate  possible  statistics  of 
operation  and  traffic  :  they  take  many  forms  in  different 
countries :  it  is  for  experts  to  say  which  are  most  valuable  under 
English  conditions.  Here,  as  a  specimen  of  those  in  practical  use 
elsewhere,  are  the  freight  traffic  statistics  published — they  are 
only  extracts  from  the  very  much  fuller  statistics  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  of  the  road — by  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
which  within  the  last  few  years  has  recast  the  form  of  its  annual 
report  with  great  care  : — 
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On  it  I  will  make  oul}-  one  criticism.  All  tbo  statement.s  in 
the  table,  except  those  to  which  I  have  put  an  asterisk,  are  ba.sed 
on  actual  facts.  The  statements  I  have  marked  rest  on  estimates 
which  each  separate  statistician  would  make  differently.  No  one 
can  say  positively  what  it  costs  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  on  a  line 
doing  also  a  passenger  business.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  the  whole  of  the  general  expenses,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  for  locomotive  power  and 
conducting  transportation,  ai-e  incurred  neither  for  freight  nor 
passengers  separately,  but  for  the  traffic  of  the  line  as  a  whole.  It 
is  of  course  possible  to  allocate  expenses  between  the  two  branches 
of  traffic  in  any  ratio  one  pleases — on  the  assumption  that  a 
passenger-mile  costs  the  .«ame  or  some  fixed  percentage  of  a  ton- 
mile  ;  on  the  assumption  that  a  freight  train-mile  costs  the  same 
or  some  fixed  proportion  of  a  passenger  train-mile  ;  or  on  any  other 
assumption  you  please.  And  if  the  assumption  be  maintained 
unaltered  year  after  year,  it  may  give  valuable  guidance  to  the 
management  of  the  company.  But  I  submit  that  it  is  unscien- 
tiGc  to  publish  to  outside  persons  as  statistical  facts  figures  which, 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  rest  upon  wholly  unverifiable 
assumption.^ 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of  an  English 
report.  I  ought,  however,  perhaps  to  have  noted  one  feature 
peculiar  to  this  countiy,  the  certificates  of  the  responsible  officers 
that  the  whole  of  the  plant  of  the  company  has  been  maintained  in 
proper  order,  and  the  certiBcate  of  the  auditors  that  revenue  has 
been  debited  with  all  expenses  properly  falliug  upon  it.  It  is 
probably  due  in  no  small  degree  to  these  excellent  requirements 
that  English  management  has  been  so  creditably  free  fi*om  the 
gross  scandals  that  in  former  years  discredited  the  United  States, 
where  companies  suddenly  turned  from  lai'ge  dividend  2:)ayers  to 
bankrupts.  TVhatever  view  we  may  take  on  the  question  how  far 
railway  companies  ought  to  meet  capital  expenditure  out  of  revenue, 
at  least  our  companies  have  not  deliberately  paid  dividends  out  of 
capital.  I  may  perhaps  also  just  notice  that  the  following 
additional  subjects  are  in  some  countries  included  in  the  railway 
statistics,  viz.,  punctuality  of  passenger  trains,  privately  owned 
sidings  connected  with  the  railway  lines,  friendly  society,  insur- 
ance, and  superannuation  funds  ;  and  that  the  statistics  are  very 
frequently  given  in  diagrammatic  as  well  as  tabular  form. 

One  word  in  conclusion.     No  one  is  probably  half  as  conscious 

*  These  figures    used   to    be    habituiil   in   American   railway  reports.      Most 
companies  have  of  recent  years,  with  tlie  full  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commeice 
Commission,  ceased  to  publish  them;    but  the  Peunsyhania  and,  I  believe,  the 
New  York  Central  and  some  other  Eastern  companies  still  give  them. 
VOL.  LXV.      TAUT  IV.  2  X 
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as  the  writer  of  the  imperf actio  qs  of  this  paper,  which  naturally 
should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  one  with  an  inside  familiarity 
with  railway  management  and  finance,  to  which  I  can  make  no 
claim.  But  no  one  however  experienced  and  accomplished  could 
single-handed  construct  a  proper  framewoi"k  for  a  railway  report. 
Such  a  framework  must  be  the  work  of  a  committee  of  experts 
meeting  frequently,  and  thrashing  out  the  question  after  drafts 
and  redrafts  innumerable.  What  I  have  put  forward  is  only  a 
group  of  suggestions  for  consideration  when  the  question  of 
redi'afting  our  reports  is  taken  up  seriously ;  and  that  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  up  ei'e  long  I  firmly  believe.  Whatever  the 
outside  public  may  think,  I  question  whether  any  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  will  care  to  deny  that  a  reform  of 
English  railway  statistics  is  already  overdue. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Acworth's  Paper. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  the  subject  to  which 
Mr.  Acworth,  in  his  most  useful  and  timely  paper,  had  drawn 
attention,  was  one  that  was  of  immediate  interest  to  railway 
shareholders  and  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
vast  industry  which  the  internal  transport  trade  of  this  country 
now  represented.  Despite  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  railway 
returns  of  other  countries,  the  question  was  enlisting  interest  and 
support  abi'oad.  It  was  discussed  last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Russian  and  French  delegates,  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  whole  of  this 
question,  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  more  uniform  and 
comparable  statistics  of  railway  working  and  finance.  It  was 
obvious  that  considerable  reform  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
Mr.  Acworth  would  be  needful  in  this  country,  before  the  necessary 
data  would  be  elicited  for  the  purposes  of  international  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  G.  S.  GiBB  would  have  preferred  to  defer  his  own 
remarks  until  someone  had  addressed  the  meeting  who  was  less  in 
sympathy  than  he  himself  was  with  the  views  of  the  author.  He 
thought  that  the  author  had  probably  acted  wisely  in  refraining 
from  elaborating  a  new  system  of  accounts,  because  at  the  px^esent 
stage  of  the  discussion  they  were  not  concerned  in  settling  what 
were  to  be  the  heads    and   items   of  the  proposed  new  form  of 
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accounts,  but  rather  in  discussing  the  desirability  of  having  any 
revision  at  all.  His  own  belief  was  that  it  would  be  found  that 
there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  to  it  as  was  generally  antici- 
pated. On  the  general  (|uestion  of  i*evision  ho  could  not  dissent 
from  the  main  view  of  the  papei',  that  the  time  had  come  when 
some  revision  of  the  form  of  railway  accounts  was  necessary. 
There  were  several  points  of  view  from  which  revision  should  be 
regarded.  First  of  all  the  point  of  view  of  the  responsil)le 
•management,  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  railway  companies  ; 
•secondly,  the  point  of  view  of  the  shareholders  and  proprietors ; 
^nd  thirdly,  the  point  of  view  of  intending  buyers,  which 
would  to  some  extent  be  combined  with  that  of  shareholders, 
because  it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  proprietors  to  publi.sh 
■such  accounts  as  would  give  intending  buyers  sufficient  infor- 
mation. Then  there  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  customers 
■of  the  railway,  the  passengei\s  and  the  traders  ,  and  there  was 
finally  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  which  some 
people  might  perhaps  think  inadmissible.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  present  accounts  were  inadequate,  and  did  not  enable 
anyone  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  management,  economy 
of  working,  or  stability  of  the  affairs  of  a  company.  The 
great  defect  of  the  present  accounts  was  in  the  classification. 
Though  no  doubt  a  fairly  good  classification  at  the  time  it  was 
-adopted,  it  was  now  out  of  harmony  with  railway  business. 
Re-classification  and  greater  uniformity  in  debiting  the  various 
items  of  expenditure  to  various  headings  of  accounts  was  necessary. 
On  their  face  the  accounts  of  the  different  companies  looked  as 
mucb  alike  as  two  peas,  but  when  the  items  included  under  each 
heading  were  considered,  it  Avould  be  found  that  there  was  a 
considerable  diversity  of  practice.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Acworth  as  regarded  the  mistake  of  classifying  the  expenses 
of  locomotive  running  with  costs  of  manufacture  or  repair  of 
rolling  stock.  He  would,  however,  avoid  detailed  criticism,  and 
keep  to  the  general  question  of  the  desirability  of  some  change. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  any  shareholder  would  object  to 
receive  fuller  and  better  information  than  was  given  in  the 
English  accounts.  Whether  he  would  read  it  or  not  would  be 
another  question.  He  had  no  doubt  it  wotild  really  be  found  that 
the  main  objection  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  object  to 
improve  the  accounts  was  the  fear  of  the  possible  abuse  of  the 
information  to  be  given.  There  was  no  doubt  legitimate  ground 
for  suspicion  on  the  part  of  railway  companies.  Railway  companies 
had  for  some  years  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  They  were,  perhaps,  the 
one  big  industry  of  the  country  who.se  powers  of  charging  what 
they  thought  necessary  to  earn  a  fair  profit  in  conducting  their 
business  had,  notwithstanding  Parliamentary  charters,  been  de- 
liberately and  forcibly  cut  down  by  Parliament.  Experience  of 
that  sort  of  revision  had  naturally  made  railway  companies  hesitate 
about  giving  fuller  data  of  their  business  affairs  until  they  saw 
more  accurately  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  Personally  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  believed  that  it  would  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  raihvays  if,  when  the  revision  of  rates  took  place 
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in  1888-92,  fuller  information  had  been  at  tlie  disposal  of  Par- 
liament, shareholders,  enstomers,  and  the  public.  He  did  not 
believe  that  railway  companies  had  anything  to  fear  from  the 
production  of  all  tlie  figures  necessary  for  satisfactoiy  accounts,, 
ari^anged  and  classified  in  a  proper  manner.  What  they  had  to- 
fear  was  the  injury  that  might  be  done  to  their  interests  by^ 
ignorance.  He  had  no  doubt  tiiat,  from  two  points  of  view,  fuller- 
information,  accessible  to  the  public,  would  be  advantageous.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  railway  managers  if  there  were  better 
data  available  for  sensible  criticism.  Fuller  knowledge  would 
also  be  of  advantage  in  removing  the  suspicions  and  improving 
the  habits  of  traders.  He  could  not  doubt  that  the  absence  of 
good  accounts  had  deprived  railway  managers  of  the  advantage 
derivable  from  outside  criticism.  All  professions  required  the- 
breeze  of  outside  criticism.  Again,  it  would  be  of  advantage  in 
showing  Parliament  and  the  traders  where  railway  companies  wer& 
making  their  reasonable  profits,  and  where  they  wei^e  suffering 
losses.  Obviously  the  revision  of  railway  accounts  could  only  be 
taken  in  hand  by  experts.  But  railway  experts  were  a  very  busy, 
and  he  woiild  say  a  very  much  overwoi'ked,  set  of  people,  and  had 
not  much  time  to  take  up  new  subjects.  He  was  not  as  a  rule 
in  favour  of  Government  interference,  but  having  regard  to  the 
existing  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  general  considera- 
tions affecting  this  question  of  railway  accounts,  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  take  some 
action  and,  in  co-operation  of  course  with  railway  officers,  form 
a  committee  which  would  report  on  the  matter,  as  was  done  when 
the  present  form  of  account  was  settled.  Personally  he  did  not 
see  the  least  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done  again,  and, 
though  he  could  not  speak  for  the  railway  interest,  he  would 
individually  co-opei'ate  most  heartily  with  any  such  movement. 

Sir  Hexey  Burdett,  K.C.B.,  said  he  thought  the  paper  was  most 
opportune,  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  would  be  settled  by  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  return  showed 
that,  in  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900,  279  million  £  of  new 
capital  had  been  added  to  our  English  railway  system,  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  roads  only  amounted  to  1,800  miles.  Anyone  who 
had  studied  railway  finance  must  realise  that  unless  some  radical 
changes  and  modifications  of  system  were  adopted,  there  must  be  a 
very  sei'ious  fall  in  the  values  of  English  raihvay  securities  as  an 
investment.  Speaking  from  considerable  experience,  he  said  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  American  system  of  statistics 
and  charges  as  it  existed  to-day  might  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  English  directors  and  managers.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  methods  adopted  in  handling  the  American  and  Canadian 
traffic,  though  showing  a  large  reduction  in  working  expenses, 
could  not  be  pursued  at  the  present  time  in  England,  but  he 
certainly  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  there  should  be 
a  broad  and  distinct  line  diawu  in  their  published  accounts  by 
every  English  board  of  directors  between  betterment  and  main- 
tenance.     It  was   all   very  well   to  have   a  high  dividend  on  a 
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railway  stock  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  \vc  had  come  to  a 
time  in  the  history  of  English  railways  when  in  many  of  tlie.se 
companies  a  radical  change  in  the  present  system  of  apportionuig 
profits,  com.bined  with  the  most  cai'eful  consideration  of  the  several 
items  before  any  distribution  took  place,  was  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  the  public,  and  the  efficient  main- 
tenance of  our  railway  system.  If  the  payment  of  large  dividends 
were  to  continue  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  directors,  tliei-e 
must  be  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  values  of  the  stock  of  the 
majority  of  English  railways.  The  public  was  beginning  to  realise 
that  this  continuous  increase  of  capital,  much  of  it  for  pur- 
poses the  cost  of  which  ought  to  a  large  degree  to  be  met  out 
of  the  net  profits,  was  a  suicidal  system.  The  speaker  proceeded 
to  deprecate  the  addition  of  information  to  the  reports  on 
the  mere  suggestion  of  individual  shareholders.  This  was  apt  to 
cause  waste  of  shareholders'  money  in  the  publication  of  payes  of 
figures  as  in  the  United  States,  which  led  nowhere.  He  agreed 
with  the  last  speaker  that  it  was  possible  that,  under  proper  reser- 
vations, fuller  and  better  information  could  be  given  in  railway 
reports,  but  before  any  change  could  with  advantage  be  made,  the 
whole  question  should  be  considered  by  a  committee  of  experts,  to 
be  called  together  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  representing  all  the 
intei-ests  affected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  present 
form  in  which  railways  issue  their  accounts  was  adopted,  in  1868, 
things  were  very  different  from  what  they  wei'e  that  day.  Thirty- 
four  years  made  an  enormous  difference.  In  his  judgment,  if  there 
had  been  a  reconsideration  of  the  form  of  railway  accounts  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  every- 
body connected  with  our  railways.  He  did  not  believe  if  such  a 
revision  had  taken  place,  because  of  the  improvement  which  would 
have  resulted  in  the  quality  and  form  of  railway  statistics  and 
accounts  published,  there  would  have  been  anything  like  the  large 
capital  expenditure  to  which  he  had  referred,  nor  would  the  net 
profits  have  been  distributed  by  several  railways  as  they  had  been. 
With  the  aid  of  such  statistics  railway  boards  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  representations  from  their  shareholders  and 
expert  critics.  On  the  whole,  the  classes  who  held  the  best  English 
railway  stocks  preferred  less  dividends  and  assui-ed  securities  to 
larger  dividends  when  attended  with  all  the  risks  appertaining  to 
the  system  which  had  brought  several  of  our  railways  to  wliat  he 
might  call  the  present  impasse  they  had  reached  in  thig  country. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  few  English  railways  of  the 
highest  rank  had  shown  by  the  system  they  had  pursued  for  many 
years,  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  directors  and  managers, 
that  they  supported  the  methods  he  had  tried  to  suggest. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  observed  that  they  had  heard  this  very 
important  question  stated  from  three  different  points  of  view. 
Mr.  Acworth  had  given  them  the  reformer's  point  of  view  ; 
Mr.  Gibb  had  given  them  the  conservative  point  of  view  ;  and  the 
last  speaker  had  given  them  the  Stock  Exchange  point  of  view. 
Mr.    Gibb   had    very   rightly    asked   from    what   stand^wint  this 
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subject  should  be  discussed  ?     He,  the  speaker,  considered   that 
fuller  information  was  wanted  from  every  standpoint ;  above  all, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  railways  themselves,  simply  as  a  matter 
of  railway  operation.     The  question  was  answered  long  as:o  by  an 
American  railway  man — President  Hill,  of  the  Great  N^orthei^n. 
Someone  on  going  through  his  figures  with  him,  asked  him  how, 
with  all  his  other  work,  he  had  found  time  to  master  tliese  figures. 
President  Hill's  reply  was,  "Well,  if  I  had  not  mastered  these 
figures  they  would  have  mastered  me."     That  was  the  originating 
cause  of  the  statistical  movement  on  the  American  railways  to 
which  Mr.  Acworth  had  referred.     Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  travel  for  a  week  or  two  with  Mr.  Hill,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  his  statistical  methods  had  been  practically 
forced    on  him.      V/ithout    them  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
exercise  proper  supervision  over  his  staff.     He  took  out  his  returns, 
and  went  over  the  figui^es  division  after  division,  pointing  out  their 
different  results.     In  respect  to  one  division  he  said,  "  We  have  a 
first  class  young  Irishman  there,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  gradients, 
he  moves  his  freight  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  of  the  others." 
That   young    Irishmaii   was    now    Vice-President    of    one    of  the 
principal  systems  of  America,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  young 
men  whom  Mr.  Hill  trained  on  the  Great  Northern  were  in  high 
positions    on   other  railways.     Mr.  Hill  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  results  of  statistical  training,  that  he  established  for  his 
own   line  a  school  of  railway  statistics.     He  had  always  at  his 
elbow  a  '•  jihenonienal  statistician"  to  give  him  every  information 
he  wanted  about  any  station  on  the  road.     They  took  young  men 
from  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  passed  them  through  the  accountant's 
office.     In  England  they  could  not  get  to-day  either  the  young 
men   or  the  means  of  training  them.     It  was  not  a  question  of 
publishing  all  the  statistics,  but  of  having  them  for  use;    what 
accounts  the}'  should  publish  was  a  very  secondary  matter  indeed. 
Most  of  those  now  published  were  of  no  eai'thly  use  to  any  share- 
holder, and  half  of  the  railway  retuinis  published  by  the  Board   of 
Trade   wei'e    simply   a    waste    of   printing.     All  these  foi'ms  for 
instance    showing    "capital    created"    "capital    authorised"  and 
"  capital    issued  "   might    be    out    of   date    before    they    left   the 
directors'  hands.     He  was  astonished  that  in  this  discussion  no 
I'ailway  man  had  taken  credit  for  one  of  our  few  sti'ong  points, 
namely,  the  capitalisation  of    our  railways,  which  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  American.     It  was  logical,  intelligible,  and  simple, 
and  shareholders  could  rely  upon  it.     When  the  Americans  were 
re-organising  so  many  of  their  roads  some  years  ago,  they  adopted 
the  English  form  of  capitalization — bonds,  preference  stocks,  and 
common  stocks.     Though  now  they  were  getting  away  from  that 
as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  six  years  ago  they  did  pay  us  the 
compliment  of  recognising  our  superiority  in  that  respect.     But 
the  main  point  was  the  ofierating  statistics.     Everbody  interested 
wanted  greater  economy  in  working  our  railroads,  and  surely  the 
first  steps  towards  reduction  of  cost  was  the  ascertaining  of  what 
the    cost    really    was.      He    therefore    thoroughly   agreed   with 
Mr.  Acworth  in  his  desire  for  reform. 
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Mr.  J.  Russell  Sowrat  believed  that  the  majority  of  share- 
holders did  not  cave  much  about  any  figures  in  the  reports  except 
those  showing  the  dividend,  and  that  though  a  good  deal  more 
information  in  the  reports  was  desirable,  he  could  not  go  the  length 
of  desiring  the  issue  of  such  bulky  reports  and  accounts  relatino- 
to  English  railways  as  appeared  to  be  published  by  some  other 
countries.  The  author  was  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  the  accounts 
of  railway  companies  as  they  existed  at  present.  Dealing  with 
Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  capital  account,  Mr.  Acworth  appeared 
to  contend  that  they  should  ^Wc  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
capital  received  in  cash.  But  those  three  accounts  did  not  profess 
to  be  cash  accounts.  They  represented  what  capital  had  been 
created  and  what  capital  had  been  raised  which  was  entitled  to 
rank  for  dividend.  No.  4  was  a  cash  account  of  receipts  and 
payments,  and  it  would  be  found  that  it  teas  an  actual  account  of 
receipts  and  payments.  A  company  sometimes  issued  stocks  at  a 
premium  and  sometimes  at  a  discount,  and  in  such  an  account,  in 
order  to  make  it  balance, they  would  find  there  was  a  statement  of  the 
premiums  received  or  the  discounts  allowed.  Again,  he  would  reply 
to  the  author's  criticisms  of  the  tables  which  he  said  showed  loco- 
motive power  mixed  up  with  repairs  and  renewals  of  carriages  and 
wagons.  Those  tables  were  taken  from  the  detailed  accounts,  and  the 
accounts  gave  an  entirely  separate  statement  of  what  was  expended 
for  locomotive  power  from  -what  was  expended  in  repairs  and 
renewals  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  that  distinguishing  mark- 
also  appeai^ed  in  the  official  retui'ns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  thought  they  were  all  agreed  that  the  accounts  at 
present  published  did  not  give  everything  that  was  necessary  in 
order  that  the  public  or  the  shareholders  might  judge  of  the 
financial  position  of  railway  companies.  Still  it  was  well  that  they 
should  have  the  credit  for  what  they  did  give.  In  the  statements 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  they  gave  what  were  called  the 
net  traffic  i^eceipts,  which  the  public  might  naturally  believe  were 
the  net  receipts  available  for  dividend.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  judge,  that  was  not  the  case.  The  companies  accounts  had  first 
of  all  a  revenue  account  in  which  they  gave  all  the  traffic  receipts 
and  the  working  expenses,  and  the  balance  of  this  account  was  the 
net  traffic  receipts  :  then  they  had  what  was  called  a  net  revenue 
account,  in  which  they  brought  forward  the  balance  from  the 
revenue  account  and  inserted  a  good  many  items  which  were 
necessarily  additions  to  or  deductions  from  the  net  traffic  receipts 
before  a  dividend  could  be  declared. 

Mr.  Geoege  Paish  said  that  the  information  contained  in  the 
existing  railway  reports  was  not  only  inadequate,  but  actually 
misleading,  though,  of  course,  not  intentionally  so,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  accounts  were  of  little  practical  value  either  to  the 
officers  who  managed  the  roads,  to  the  shareholders  who  o'.vned 
them,  or  to  the  traders  and  the  public  who  brought  them  traffic. 
As  evidence  of  his  charge  of  inaccuracy  he  remarked  that  the 
gross  earnings  from  passengers  were  supposed  to  be  earnings  f;'ora 
passengers  carried  by  the  railway;  but  some  of  the  companies 
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included  passenger  receipts  from  steamships  in  tlieir  railway 
passenger  earnings.  Again,  the  merchandise  receipts,  less  cartage, 
were  supposed  to  be  receipts  of  the  railway  in  respect  of  "which 
train  mileage  had  been  incurred,  but  in  some  instances  the  freight 
receipts  included  large  earnings  from  steamships,  from  canals, 
and  from  cartage.  Tlius  the  earnings  either  per  passenger  or  per 
freight  train  mile  would  give  an  utterly  wrong  impression  of  the 
actual  earnings  per  train  mile.  But  even  were  it  possible  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  earnings  per  train  mile,  the  result  would 
be  of  little  value  as  a  test  of  good  management,  as  the  earnings 
per  train  mile  were  largely  governed  by  the  length  of  haul  and 
the  class  of  traffic  conveyed.  If  the  haul  were  short,  the  terminal 
charges  would  have  a  greater  elf  ect  upon  the  earnings  per  train  mile 
than  if  the  haul  were  longer.  Again,  if  the  class  of  traffic  hauled 
paid  rates  relatively  high,  the  earnings  per  train  mile  would 
necessarily  be  high  too,  althoucrh  there  may  have  been  little  effort 
to  fill  the  trains  or  to  work  with  economy.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  account,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  if  due  economy  had 
been  practised  in  the  renewals  and  repairs  of  locomotives,  of 
cari'iages,  and  of  wagons.  The  statement  of  repairs  and  z'enewals 
contained  no  particulars  of  how  much  had  been  spent  upon  repairs 
and  how  much  upon  renewals.  Thus  one  company  might  be 
repairing  and  renewing  its  rolling  stock  as  thoroughly  as  another, 
but  at  a  much  lower  cost.  By  so  doing,  however,  it  laid  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  parsimony,  because  it  did  not  waste  as  much 
as  its  neighbour.  The  question  of  railway  statistics  was,  however, 
wider  than  a  mere  matter  of  accounts,  it  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  cost  of  transport  entered  largely  into  the  cost 
•of  manufacture.  In  spite  of  the  very  great  growth  of  railway 
traffic  in  the  last  thirty  years,  freight  was  until  recently  handled 
no  more  economically  than  it  was  thirty  years  pi'eviously.  Indeed, 
it  was  handled  with  less  economy.  As  an  instance  of  possible 
economies,  he  stated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  i  5-ton  or  a 
20-ton  coal  wagon  was  very  much  less  in  proportion  than  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  lo-ton  wagon;  in  fact,  his  authority 
placed  the  saving  in  capital  from  the  use  of  20-ton  wagons  at 
33  per  cent.  If  they  calculated  the  saving  that  would  be  effected 
by  the  substitution  of  20-tou  wagons  for  those  in  existence,  they 
would  find  that  it  would  amount  to  many  millions.  And  similar 
economies  in  capital  would  accinie  from  the  use  of  more  powerful 
locomotives.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  that  defective  railway 
statistics  have  involved  the  country  in  enormous  waste  of  both 
capital  and  revenue,  that  comprehensive  information  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  vast  economies,  and  that  the  demand  for  more 
information  was  pressed  for,  not  merely  by  economists  and 
statisticians,  but  by  shareholders,  by  traders,  and  by  the  press, 
it  was  evident  that  the  moment  was  opportune  for  introducing  a 
mew  system  of  accounts  and  statistics. 

Mr.  N.  L.  CoiiEX,  after  referring  to  the  full  and  close  thought 
reflected  in  the  paper,  observed  that  they  all  recognised  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Continental  railroad  companies,  many  of 
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Avhicli  liad  received  assistance  from  national  funds,  or  from  the 
national  credit,  and  of  the  American  railroads,  whicli  also  in  many 
instances  had  received  much  State  assistance  in  the  way  of  laud 
grants,  to  publish  very  much  fuller  information  as  to  the  capital, 
haulage,  and  income  of  their  roads,  than  was  usual  here.  The 
author  of  the  paper  not  only  believed  that  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  such  figures  would  be  useful  to  the  companies  as 
trading  concerns — that  is  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  their  share- 
holders— but  went  on  to  urge  that  the  collection  and  publication  of 
the  suggested  particulars  should  be  made  compulsory.  Surely 
not  one  of  those  present  could  imagine  that  the  General  Managers, 
or  the  Directors  in  consultation  with  them,  could  fail  to  have 
cognisance  of  the  ton-mileage,  and  of  the  passenger-mileage,  and 
of  local  statistics  bearing  upon  the  expenditure  and  revenue,  and 
upon  the  various  constituent  factors  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  railroad  ?  Was  it  conceivable  that  without  arrangements  for 
the  record  and  for  study  of  excei'pts  from  those  pai'ticulars, 
the  working"  policy  of  the  railroad,  the  charges  and  fares,  could  be 
satisfactorily  and  completely  adjusted  or  supervised  ?  But  the 
■case  for  the  fuller  publication  of  such  statistics  rested  on  a 
diiierent  footing  from  the  case  for  asking  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  such  information  was  collected  in  the  archives  of  the 
railroad,  and  really  used  by  the  Managers  and  the  Directors.  He 
suggested  that  the  plea  for  fuller  publication  was  due  to  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  customary  for 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  assist  the  General  Managers  in  the 
supervision  and  sustained  and  detailed  study  of  the  broad  lines  of 
policy  of  administration.  He  thought  the  public  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  energy  and  great  ability  of  the  railway  ^Managers, 
font  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  are  assisted  in  the  study 
•of  essential  factors  in  the  economical  and  efficient  management  of 
a  railroad  by  the  Boards  of  Directors,  or  by  special  Sub- 
■Committees  of  the  Boards  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  study 
particular  issues.  It  was  really  remarkable  how  many  Railway 
Directors  had  also  pledged  a  veiy  large  portion  of  their  time  to 
public  affaii's,  or  to  Constituencies  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  would  have  deprecated  the  view  that  great 
practical  beneficial  results  would  accrue  from  the  publication 
of  the  suggested  statistics,  but  for  the  speech  of  Sir  Henry 
Burdett.  He  thought  it  was  unfortunate  that  such  suggestions 
were  not  susceptible  of  definite  contradiction  or  confirmation. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  insufficient  allowance  for  depreciation 
of  rolling  stock,  he  (the  speaker)  believed  that,  at  all  events  in 
the  cases  of  two  railways  whose  figm-es  he  had  studied,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration.  Generally,  he  believed,  it  would  be 
found  that  though  the  method  of  procedure  might  seem  perhaps 
a  little  unbusinesslike  and  somewhat  haphazard  in  regard  to  any 
particular  half-year,  yet  in  regard  to  a  group  of  half-years  there 
was  nothing  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  there  had  been  a 
payment  of  dividends  at  the  cost  of  betterment,  at  least  in 
respect  of  inadequate  provision  for  depi^eciation  of  rolling  stock. 
He  felt  with  Sir  Henry  Burdett  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
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if  the  exepnditure  were  allocated  on  regular  principles  to  each 
half-year.  Turning  to  another  point,  he  remarked  on  the  insuffi- 
cient inferences  drawn  by  shareholders  from  the  statistics  ah'eady 
published,  and  the  general  "slackness"  of  shareholders.  Take 
for  instance  the  figures  in  regard  to  Law  and  Parliamentary 
expenses.  Year  by  year  they  saw  very  onerous  charges  imposed 
upon  railway  companies  repeatedly  and  successively  by  the 
Houses  of  Lords  aud  Commons,  in  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction  for  the  expenditure  of  fresh  money,  sometimes  only  on 
their  own  stock  and.  on  their  own  lines,  or  on  other  matters 
concerning  no  outside  rights.  Again,  they  saw  the  large  sums 
Avhich  went  in  compensation  for  damaged  goods.  He  had  never 
heard  of  any  meeting  of  shareholders  pressing  on  their  directors, 
nor  had  he  ever  heard,  of  the  directors  of  their  own  initiative 
uro'ino-  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  limit  of  time  for  such 
claims  after  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  From  these  and  other 
indications  he  was  led  to  feeling  at  least  great  doubt  that  they 
would  obtain  very  helpful  criticism  from  the  general  body  of 
shareholders  however  much  the  published  statistics  might  be 
extended.  He  felt  that  they  should  rather  look  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  management  of  railways  by  the  more 
intimate  association  of  directors  or  of  sub-committees  of  directors 
with  the  general  managers  in  studying  the  constituent  factors  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  and  new  features  that  might  be 
suggested.  The  text  of  the  reports  might  certainly  be  made 
fuller.  That  would  involve  no  fresh  expense  or  delays  for  collec- 
tion of  statistics  ;  no  one  could  deny  that  the  text  of  the  English 
reports  were  veiy  bald  and  somewhat  crude.  When  railway 
directors  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  inviting  their  share- 
holders to  incur  large  expenditure  on  new  branches  and  extensions 
or  developments,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  shoi'tly  after  those 
branches  had  been  opened,  or  the  developments  had  been  realised, 
there  should  be  some  exposition  as  to  whether  the  policy  of  the 
expenditure  had  been  justified,  or,  if  not,  what  was  the  position  in 
regard  to  it. 

After  remarks  from  Mr.  R.  PrjCE- Williams, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Allerton,  I'ising  in  response  to  repeated 
calls,  said  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  said  nothing.  He 
thought  the  question  of  accounts  was  more  a  question  for  experts 
than  for  directors,  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  what  his  own  view 
as  a  director  was.  Of  course,  he  was  speaking  only  in  his  personal 
capacity.  The  reader  of  the  paper  and  those  who  had  discussed 
it  had  spoken  of  America  as  leading  the  way  in  the  affording  of 
all  this  information  in  their  reports.  But  he  believed  that  the 
Indian  raihvays  had  been  the  real  pioneers.  As  a  shareholder  in 
one  or  two  Indian  railways,  he  got  with  the  accounts  information 
which  appeared  to  him  as  full  and  as  complete  as  anything  which 
was  provided  by  the  American  railway  companies.  A  similar  remark 
might  be  made  of  the  reports  of  the  railways  of  South  America.  He 
would  like  to  say  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Mi".  Gibb  as  to  the 
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desirability  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
would  remind  them  that  the  form  of  acconnts  now  used  by  the 
different  companies  Avas  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it 
was  still  hardly  possible  to  compare  the  results  of  one  company 
with  another.  Although  all  the  companies  ^filled  up  a  return 
professedly  on  the  same  lines,  everybody  "  inside "  knew  that 
there  was  in  detail  as  between  almost  every  company  some  slight 
variation.  Speaking  from  the  directors'  point  of  view,  he  must 
admit  that  he  sympathised  with  the  view  of  having  the  accounts 
kept  in  a  different  form,  but  it  might  at  least  be  taken  that  in 
their  present  form  the  accounts  were  accurate,  reliable,  and  honest. 
It  would,  he  thought,  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  general  managers 
to  have  the  accounts  tabulated  in  a  different  form,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  ascertain  more  promptly  if  there  Avas  any  leakage  going 
on.  If  there  was  such  a  leakage,  it  was  no  use  waiting  for  the 
half-yearly  accounts.  The  general  manager  and  the  head  of  each 
department  ought  to  have  his  accounts  in  such  a  form  that  if  there 
was  a  leak  taking  place  anywhere  during  one  week,  it  should  at  all 
events  be  discovered  before  the  end  of  the  next  week.  Such 
a  system  might  possibly  lead  to  increased  dividends.  Ho  quite 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  said  that  the  dividend  figure  was- 
that  for  which  the  shareholder  looked  most  anxiously  in  the 
accounts.  He  doubted  whether  the  statistical  information  dis- 
closed by  a  new  system  of  accounts  would  be  really  of  much 
advantage  to  the  shareholders  or  to  the  public.  Past  experience 
had  shown  that  every  information  which  had  been  supplied  by  the 
railway  companies  had  been  constantly  used,  to  the  extent  it  could 
be  used,  against  the  railway  companies  and  in  attacking  them. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  a  limit  even  to  the  generosity  of  the 
directors  in  giving  information  which  might  be  used  against 
themselves.  With  all  respect  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  doubted  if 
that  department  could  assist  them  much.  But  all  railways  did 
not  publish  everything  they  were  doing,  and  it  Avas  just  possible 
that  the  movement  which  Mr.  Acworth  so  zealously  advocated 
had  progressed  further  than  he  thought,  and  that  within  the  rail- 
Avay  offices  of  the  country  a  very  large  amount  of  infox'mation  was 
now  in  process  of  being  obtained.  In  fact,  they  had  it  from 
Mr.  Gibb  that  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  had  all  the 
information  Avith  regard  to  ton-miles  and  the  like.  He  had  not 
himself  seen  it,  but  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  see  it  in  due 
course.  Too  much  importance  might  be  attached  to  the  ton-mile. 
It  was  not  the  ton-mile  Avhich  of  itself  was  necessarily  of  value, 
but  what  was  of  value  was  that  the  accounts  should  be  kept  in  a 
form  to  enable  that  item  to  be  ascertained,  and  to  give  all  the 
details  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  traffic.  In  that  sense  he 
sympathised  Avith  the  vicAV  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  different 
form  of  tabulating  the  accounts,  but,  above  all,  Avhat  they  wanted 
was  to  avoid  having  figures  that — to  iise  the  expression  of  the 
railway  world — had  to  "  be  got  out."  They  Avanted  the  accounts 
to  keep  themselves.  If  they  could  get  them  put  into  columns  so 
that  they  AA'ould  add  up  themselves,  and  so  constitute  the  half- 
yearly  i-eturns,  they  would  haA'c  made  some  progress  in  furnishing 
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the  officers  -witli  information  which  was  ideally  necessary  to 
improve — if  improvement  were  possible — the  management  and 
administration  of  English  railways. 

Mr.  Baines  observed  that  where,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  question  was  one  of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
material  in  actual  daily  use,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Society  to 
throw  light  upon  the  current  system,  and  if  defects  appeared  thei'e- 
iu,  to  promote,  so  far  ag  lay  in  its  power,  their  correction.  The 
case  in  point  was  a  highly  technical  one,  and  must  be  left,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  experts,  many  of  whom  were  present.  He  had 
not  heard  any  serious  opposition  to  the  general  substance  of 
Mr.  Acworth's  co^itention,  so  far  as  its  statistical  aspect  wag 
concerned,  though  criticism  had  strayed  into  the  field  of  manage- 
ment and  finance ;  and  Mr.  Gibb,  an  aurhority  of  weight  among 
them,  bad  confirmed  Mr.  Acworth's  arguments.  Lord  AUerton, 
indeed,  while  refraining  from  following  the  latter  to  the  fall  length 
of  his  case,  admitted  that  revision  of  the  present  system  was 
advisable.  The  Indian  system,  which  had  been  mentioned  with 
approval,  related,  it  is  true,  to  a  simpler  state  of  railway  trans- 
actions, but  in  the  main  seemed  to  him  applicable,  so  far  as  it 
went,  to  the  Avork  of  the  lines  in  this  country.  Tt  was  not  beyond 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  discussion  might  turn  out  not  merely 
platonic,  but  would  bear  fruit  in  the  improvement  of  the  matter  to 
which  it  related,  whether  on  the  initiative  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
through  whom  the  Parliamentary  obstacles  would  have  to  be 
removed,  or  through  the  Railway  authorities  themselves.  In 
either  case,  the  Society  would  willingly  aid,  so  far  as  its  scope 
allowed,  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object.  Meanwhile,  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  moving, 
would  no  doubt  receive  the  unanimous  support  of  all  present. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AcwoKTH,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  this  paper  would  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Juland  Danvers's  paper,  have  to  wait  fourteen 
years  before  any  I'esult  followed.  Lord  Allerton  had  referred  to 
ton-mile  statistics,  and  he  hoped  Lord  Allerton  did  not  think  that 
ton-miles  were  the  only  statistics  wanted,  or  anything  like  it. 
Lord  Allerton  had  also  referred  to  the  importance  of  having 
statistics  constantly  up-to-date.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
statistics  the  public  ought  to  have  were  those  which  the  general 
manager  had  already  used,  and  that  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  what 
happened  where  the  w^ork  was  best  done.  Mr.  Lawson  reminded 
him  of  an  interesting  morning  he  spent  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  in  his 
ofiice  in  New  York,  when  they  looked  over  together  the  retui'ns 
and  ton-mile  figai'es  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  about  1,500 
miles  off  at  the  nearest  point.  It  was  about  the  lOth  of  the  month, 
but  Mr.  Hill  had  the  ton-mile  figures  for  the  previous  month,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  come  down  on  the  divisional  superintendent 
whose  ton-mile  cost — of  course  an  estimated  cost — had  gone  up  a 
fraction  of  a  mill.  As  Mr.  Lawson  said,  that  was  how  the  line 
had  gone  ahead,  and  set  the  example,  of  which  other  lines  had 
made  very  good  use.     Even  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  liad  been  able  to  leavn  somcfcliing  at  St.  Paul.     The  real 
foundation   and   the  substance   of  the  mauagoment  of  the   Great 
Northern  of  America  was  stati.stics.     He  quite  at^reed  with  ^[r. 
Gibb  and  Lord  Allerton  in  their  objection  to   State  interference, 
but   in    this    case    the    question    was    settled   for    them.       These 
returns  existed  by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  form  of  the  railway 
half-yearly  reports   Avas   fi.^ed  by   Act  of   Pai'liament.     They  did 
not  want  to  put  railway  companies   to  the  expense  of  two  sets 
of    figures — one   because    Parliament    ordered    it,    and  the  other 
because  they   were  of  some   practical  use.     But   that  was  what 
it  would  be,  unless  they  could  get  Parliament  and  the  Board  of 
Trade   to   acknowledge   that  they  did  not  know  so  much  about 
these  matters  thirty  years  ago  as  they  did  now.     Lord  Allerton 
had  asked  why  he  did  not  refer  to  India,  which  led  the  way  in  the 
matter  of  ton-miles  ?     One   reason  why  he  had  not  done  so  was 
the  diflBculty  in  making  comparisons,  owing  to  their  unfamiliar 
currency  and  weights  and  measures,  and  anotlier  reason  was  that 
the  ti^affic  was  never  competitive,  and,  as  Mr.  Baines  had  pointed 
out,  the  organisation  there  was  altogether  simpler.     He  thought 
the  better  compai'ison  was  with  America.     With  regard  to  Argen- 
tina, their  reports  were  particularly  interesting,  because,  being  all 
English  railways,  they  had  started  on  the  basis  of  our  English 
reports,  and  elaborated  them  in  all  directions,  thus  show-ing  how 
inadequate  the  English  reports  as  unelaborated  were.    But  they  were 
still  on  English  lines,  and  he  thought  those  lines  were  unfortunately 
drawn,   as,  for  example,   in    mixing   up  locomotive  repairs  with 
locomotive  running.     He  did  not  think  anyone  would  deny  that 
that  was  wrong  in  principle.     Mr.  Price- Williams  must  have  mis- 
understood him.     He  did  not  say,  and  could  not  have  said,  that  the 
North  Eastern  was  going  to  show  its  cost  per  ton-mile.     It  could, 
of  course,  as  the   Great  Northern  of  America   did,  work  out  an 
estimate  of  that  cost,  and  if  it  made  its  estimate  year  after  year  on 
the  same  basis,  it  would  be  worth  something  for  comparison  with 
itself,  but  to  say  that  the  North  Eastern  was  going  to  bring  out 
the    actual    statistical    figures    showing    the    cost   of    carr3'ing   a 
passenger  or  a  ton  of  coals  to  Tyno  Dock,  was  to  state  that  that 
was  possible  which  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.     Mr. 
Cohen  could  not  imagine  tliat  a  railway  manager  did  not  know 
the  receipts  of  his  own  company  per  ton-mile  or  per  passenger- 
mile.    But,  unfortunately,  it  was  true,  and  some  railway  managers 
did  not  believe  that  sncli  figures  could  be  any  use  at  all,  and  did 
not  want  them.     Sir  Henry  Burdett  had  said  that  English  railway 
companies  had  in  ten  years  added  270  millions  to  their  capital, 
whilst  they  had  only  added  some  2,000  miles  to  their  lines.     That 
seemed  to  point  to  an  expenditure  of  about  125,000^  a  mile,  and  a 
good  many  critics  would  no  doubt  say  that  Avas  a  shameless  rate 
of  expenditure.     But  that  was  exactly  where  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics  led  the  public  astray.     According  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics  it  was  true  there  were  only  some  2,000  miles  odd  of  new 
lines  built,  but  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had  added  238  miles 
of  ncAv  "track"  in  the  last  five  years,  w^hile  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  only  credited  them  with  30  miles  of  new  line.     As  evexybody 
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knew,  the  South  Western,  the  Midland,  and  many  others  had 
quadrupled  what  was  previously  a  double  line,  but  again  that  did 
not  appear,  though  the  cost  of  the  new  pair  of  lines  was  probably 
mnch  higher  than  that  of  the  original  two  lines.  Here  was 
another  instance  where  railway  companies  were  unjustly  criticised, 
because  the  statistics  necessary  to  justify  their  actions  wei'e  not 
properly  kept  and  published. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  paper  was  then 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  unanimously  accorded. 
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I. — Sir  Jtiland  Danvers. 

The  death  of  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  -wlio  pas.sed  away  on  the 
18th  October,  1902,  has  deprived  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of 
one  of  its  distinguished  members.  The  son  of  the  late  Frederick 
Dawes  Danvers,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
he  V7as  born  in  1826,  and  was  educated  at  private  schools  and 
King's  College,  London.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
London  office  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1842,  where  he 
was  for  some  years  in  the  secretary's  office,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  two  successive  chairmen.  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Bart., 
and  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B.  Ho  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1858,  and  on  the  transfer 
of  India  to  the  Crown,  and  the  creation  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  in  the  last  named  year,  Juland  Danvei-s  was 
nominated  secretary  in  the  Railway  Department  of  the  India 
Office,  and  in  1861  he  was  made  Government  Director  of  Indian 
Railways.  In  that  capacity  he,  in  1875-76,  was  deputed  to  India, 
where  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  railway 
system,  and  for  many  years  the  Reports  on  Indian  Railwa3-s, 
presented  annually  to  Parliament,  were  compiled  by  him.  From 
1880  to  1892  he  held,  in  addition  to  his  other  appointments,  that 
of  secretary  in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  India  Office. 
Sir  Juland  Danvers  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of 
India  in  1886,  and  retired  from  the  public  service  in  1892,  being 
the  last  on  the  staff  of  the  India  Office  who  was  allowed  to  sf'rve 
for  the  full  period  of  fifty  years.  With  his  retirement  from  hi.s 
official  positions  he  by  no  means  lost  touch  with  the  Indian  rail- 
way system,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  closoly 
identified.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway,  of  the  South  India  Railway  Company,  and  of  the 
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South  Behar  Railway  Company,  of  wLicli  latter  he  was  cbaii'maa 
of  the  Board. 

His  conuectiou  with  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  was  begun  in 
the  year  1873,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  Four  years  later  he- 
joined  the  Council.  Not  only  was  he  a  donor  to  the  Library,  but  he- 
contribated  a  very  valuable  paper — referred  to  by  Mr.  Acworth 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal — on  the  Defects  of  English 
Railway  Statistics.  This  was  read  on  the  20th  December,  1SS7, 
and  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  for  Mai'ch,  18SS.  In 
1851  Juland  Danvers  married  Sarah  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Rochfort,  Rector  of  Yastiua,  Co.  Westmcath. 


II. — Memornnihnn  on  some  Estimates  made  hy  various  Authorities 
of  the  Froduction  of  Meat  and  Milk.     By  R.  Henrt  Rew. 

[This  Memorandum  was  prepar-ed  for  the  use  of,  and  lias  been  laid  before,  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  now  engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the- 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Meat  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom.] 

Peiok  to  the  year  1866,  when  official  returns  of  the  number  of 
live  stock  in  Great  Britain  were  first  collected,  the  statistician 
who  attempted  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  meat  or  of  milk 
produced  in  the  country  had  practically  no  certain  basis  for  his 
calculation.  The  total  number  of  animals  living  on  a  certain  day 
in  the  year,  and  still  more  the  number  of  animals  of  different  ages^ 
now  provides  at  least  the  first  essential  factor  in  the  calculation, 
and  in  its  absence  the  probability  of  error  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  been  substantially  increased. 

Thus,  when  McCulloch,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire  (1837),  estimated  that  "about  a  fourth  pai't  of  the  entire 
stock "  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  was  annually  slaughtered,  he 
no  doubt  did  so  as  the  result  of  inquiries  which  gave  the  estimate 
some  statistical  authority.  But  when  he  had  to  apply  this  to 
another  estimate,  still  more  difficult  to  make,  of  the  total  number 
of  cattle  in  the  country,  which  he  put  at  5.220,000,  it  is  evident 
that  the  probability  of  reasonable  accuracy  was  somevi'hat  remote. 
As  regards  sheep,  McCulloch  quoted,  and  apparently  accepted,  a 
previous  estimate  by  Luccock,  that  in  1800  the  total  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  England  and  Wales  was  26,148,463,  of  which 
6,802,721  (=  26  per  cent.)  wei'e  slaughtered  in  the  year. 

In  1868  Sir  James  Caird,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society, 
estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
one-third  of  the  sheep  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  sheep  in  Scotland  were  annually  sold. 
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In  1871,  Mr.  Jolm  Algernon  Clarke,  in  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culttire  Journal,  estimated  that  two-sevenths  of  the  cattle,  one- 
half  of  the  sheep,  and  a  number  equal  to  all  the  pigs  enumerated 
in  the  Agricultural  Returns  were  annually  slaughtered.  Tlie 
average  weight  of  meat  produced  by  each  animal  was  calculated  by 
him  at  the  following  i-ates  for  the  years  1867-70  :  cattle  (including 
calves)  560  lbs.,  sheep  and  lambs  56  lbs.,  pigs  90  lbs. 

In  1872  the  Journal  of  the  Roijal  Agricidtiiral  Society  contained 
an  article^  by  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  this  connection,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  laid 
down  a  basis  of  calculation,  as  the  result  of  personal  inqiiiries  and 
with  the  assistance  of  practical  men,  which  has  been  generally 
accepted,  with  slight  modifications,  by  subsequent  writers  and  in 
many  official  return.s.  Treating  the  whole  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  if  they  were  on  one 
huge  farm,  he  assumed  that  the  relative  proportion  of  different 
classes  of  stock  and  their  disposal  would  be  the  same  for  the  total 
number  enumerated  in  the  returns  as  in  the  case  of  an  average 
self-maintaining  herd.  In  a  summarised  form  the  calculation 
stood  thus : — 


Cattle. 

Number 
iu  Herd. 

Number 
Available 
tor  Market. 

100 
2 

80 
72 
72 

20 
1 

8 

51 

Calves  born  =  80  per  cent,  of  cows 
=  10  per  cent,  of  calves  bom 

Bulls    

Young  stock — 

Under  12  months   

1  year  to  2  years 

2  years  and  \mder  3 

years 

Deaths  =  3  per  cent. 

3:^6 
10 

80 
2 

316 

78 

Average  weight  600  lbs. 

Five-sixths  of  the  veal  calves,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
herd,  were  assumed  not  to  be  recorded  in  the  Keturns  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  born  and  killed  between  one  enumeration 
and  the  next,  and  after  making  allowance  for  this,  the  total 
number  of  the  whole  herd  available  for  slaughter  in  the  year  was 
estimated  at  2  ;  per  cent. 

Summarising  the  figures  for  the  as.sumed  self -maintaining  flock, 
the  calculation  stood  as  under: — 


1  "  Oil  the  Management  of  Grass  Liind,  with  especial  reference  (o  the 
Procluction  of  Meat,"  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Acjricultural  Sociefj/  of  £uglaud, 
2nd  series,  vol.  viii. 
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Sheep. 

1 
i 
1 

Number  iu 
Flock. 

Number 

Available 

for  Market. 

Ewes 

Earns 

, 

100 

2 

130 

98 

33 

1 
32 

64 

Lambs  born  =  130  per  cent,  of  ewes 

Lambs 

=  25  per  cent,  of  lambs  born 

cent. 

Deaths  =  5  ^ev 

330 
17 

I  ^0 
■^5 

313 

.„  { 

Arerage  weights:   sheep  72  lbs., 
lambs  24  lbs. ;  sheep  and  lambs 
together  60  lbs. 

Half  the  lambs  slaughtered,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  flock, 
were  reckoned  as  omitted  from  the  Returns,  and  the  number 
available  for  market  was  thus  estimated  to  amount  to  42  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  sheep  enumerated. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  swine,  the  hypothetical  herd  was 
constituted  thus : — 


Pi-5. 

Herd. 

Number 

Available 

for  .Market. 

Weigbt. 

Average. 

Sows    

20 

10 

1 

168 
90 

lbs. 
250 
250 
65 
250 

lbs. 

Boar    

Porkers    

\-   13-4 

Bacon  pigs 

- 

Deaths  =  3  per  cent 

301 

9 

269 

— 

To  replace  breeding  stock 

'-" 

250 

— 

— 

Three-fifths  of  the  porkers  were  estimated  to  be  omitted  from 
enumeration  iu  the  Agricultural  Returns,  and  the  proportion 
of  pigs  annually  slaughtered  was  put  at  116  per  cent,  of  the 
number  enumerated. 

Sir  H.  Thompson's  calculations  are  however  seen,  on  close 
analysis,  to  be  open  to  criticism  on  various  points  of  detail. 
Taking  first  the  cattle  calculation,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
some  confusion  in  applying  Sir  H.  Thompson's  formula  to 
the  Agricultural  Returns,  by  reason  of  the  fact  tbat  a  certain 
nninbcr  of  "  cows  or  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  "  may  be 
included  among  his  "  young  stock."  At  any  rate,  the  estimate 
for  calves  does  not  work  out  satisfactorily  when  applied  to  the 
present  Returns.  Thus,  if  we  take  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  cattle 
enumerated  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  (11,476,536),  we 
get  229.530,  which  being  ex  hypothesi  tive-si.\ths  of  the  number 
marketed,  makes  the  total  of  calves  marketed  275,436.     But  the 
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calves  marketed  are,  according  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  lo  per  cent, 
of  the  number  born  ;  consequently  the  number  born  would  be 
2,754,360,  which  is  67  per  cent,  of  the  "cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
or  in  calf  "  enumerated,  whereas  his  estimate  is  80  per  cent.  This 
may  indicate  that  what  he  terms  "  cows  "  do  not  represent  the  only 
corresponding  item  in  the  Returns,  viz.,  "  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
or  in  calf,"  but  some  smaller  number  which  must  be  estimated 
before  his  formula  can  be  applied.  It  may  be  noted  further  that 
Sir  H.  Thompson's  general  estimate  of  25  per  cent,  slaughtered, 
which  has  so  frequently  been  adopted  as  applying  to  the  total 
herd,  i.e.,  to  the  total  ni;mber  of  cattle  enumerated,  represents  not 
one-fourth  of  his  "total  herd,"  but  one-fourth  of  the  herd  less 
the  year's  deaths.  Moreover  the  herd  is  assumed  to  be  "  self- 
maintaining,"  that  is  contains  the  same  number  of  animals  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  the  number  of  calves 
born  is  80,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  number  lost  in  the  year  must 
be  80  also.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  H.  Thompson  reckons  78 
as  marketed  in  addition  to  10  deaths  among  the  stock  retained. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  number  marketed,  to  retain  the  herd  at 
its  original  numbers,  would  be  68.  But  the  deduction  of  deaths 
from  those  intended  to  be  marketed  appears  to  be  an  error,  as 
3  per  cent,  was  already  deducted  from  the  total  herd.  Conse- 
quently the  number  marketed  would  be  70,  and  the  percentage 
slaughtered  would  be  21,  not  25. 

A  similar  error  to  that  last  mentioned  occurs  in  regard  to 
sheep,  -where  again  the  loss  by  death  is  cl/arged  against  the  total 
number  and  also  against  the  number  marketed.  Allowing  for 
this,  the  number  marketed  would  be  130,  or  exactly  the  number 
of  lambs  born.  But  the  flock  would  not  then  be  self-maintaining, 
because  17  deaths  are  assumed.  Consequently  the  number 
marketed  should  be  130  —  17  =  113,  or,  allowing  for  the  addition 
of  lambs  not  enumerated,  36  per  cent,  of  the  total,  instead  of  42. 

Again,  in  the  calculation  as  to  pigs,  there  is,  to  begin  with,  an 
arithmetical  error  in  the  statement  that  "  a  herd  of  292  pigs 
of  all  ages  will  supply  annually  for  slaughter  250  =  87^  per  cent." 
This  should  read  85^  (85-62).  And  in  this  case  also  292  represents 
the  total  herd  less  deaths,  and  the  pei'centage,  if  applied  to  the 
original  total,  301,  would  be  further  reduced  to  83.  But  when 
Sir  H.  Thompson  included  as  annually  available  for  market  only 
four-fifths  of  the  bacon  pigs  as  "  killed  yearly,"  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  into  account  the  fifth  coming  forward  from  tlie 
previous  year,  which  in  any  given  year  would  be  also  available  for 
market.  Further,  he  stated  that  of  the  168  porkers  loi  would  not 
appear  in  the  Returns,  being  born  and  killed  between  one  enumera- 
tion and  the  next.  Therefore,  he  said,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
33  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  Government  return." 
But  if  ]Oi  were  deducted  from  301  (the  total  herd),  the  pigs 
enumerated  in  the  Returns  would  be  repiesented  by  200,  and  to 
raise  200  to  301  is  to  add  50  and  not  33  per  cent.  It  appears, 
therefore,  making  all  these  corrections,  that  Sir  H.  Thompson's 
hypothesis  would  represent  not  116  but  about  136  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  pigs  enumerated  as  slaughtered. 

2  y  2 
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These  observations'  have  appeared  to  be  necessaiy  by  reason  of 
the  authority  which  has .  naturally  attached  to  tlie  calculations 
published  by  Sii'  H.  Thompson,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  apart 
from  the  errors  to  -which  reference  has  been  made,  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  general  methods  of  breeding  and 
feeding  stock  during  the  past  thirty  years  would  in  any  case 
necessitate  a  re-examination  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions. 

The  Report  of  ike  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  1872  contained  an  estimate  of  the  meat  production  of  Great 
Britain,  which  assumed  in  the  case  of  cattle  that  as  the  number 
returned  as  "  above  2  years "  remained  constant,  a  number 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cattle  "under  2  yeai^s  of  age"  died  or 
were  killed  each  year,  in  addition  to  50,000  calves  which  were 
born  and  killed  between  the  dates  of  collecting  the  returns.  Sheep 
were  stated  to  be  "  estimated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner," 
while  a  number  equivalent  to  all  the  swine  enumerated  was  taken 
as  representing  the  number  of  pigs  annually  slaughtered.  The 
weights  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
Journal  for  1871  were  adopted. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  results  of  large  and  small  farm  systems  in 
providing  food  for  the  people,  and  adopted  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson's 
calculations  as  to  the  home  production  of  meat.  He  also  discussed 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  meat  which  might  be  annually 
produced,  on  an  average,  from  100  acres  of  land,  assuming  it  to 
be  cultivated  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  meat  pi'oduction, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  animals  required  for  breeding 
purposes  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  supply  for  the  butcher  year 
after  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  to  a  number  of 
inquiries,  he  estimated  this  at  from  83  to  88  cwts.  He  estimated 
that  every  100  aci'es  under  grass  and  green  crop  in  Great  Britain 
produced  annually  about  8i|  cwts.  of  meat,  or  at  the  rate  of 
91  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  1873  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals,  handed  in  tables  showing  the  meat  production  calculated 
on  a  new  basis ;  these  tables  were  revised  and  published  in  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal  in  October,  1875,  and  again 
reproduced  in  his  article  on  "  Practical  Agriculture  "  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  of  1878.^  His  calculations 
were  based  on  the  replies  received  to  a  series  of  questions  addressed 
to  thirty-three  prominent  agriculturists  in  eighteen  counties  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  six  counties  in  Scotland.  On  tlie  basis 
of   the  information  thus  obtained  it  was  assumed  that  38^  per 

'  To  Mr.  R.  E.  Turnbnll,  who  lias  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Committee  and  to  me  personally,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  calling  attention  to 
several  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  criticism  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
calculations." — R.H.R. 

3  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrlctdlural  Society  of  En  y  J  and,  2nd  series,  vol.  xiv. 
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cent,  of  the  cows  calved  in  the  fifst  quarter  of  the  year,  377,  per 
cent,  in  the  second  quarter,  10^  per  cent,  in  the  third  quartei^  and 
13^  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Every  100  cows  were  assumed 
to  produce  76  live  calves  in  a  year,  of  which  11  per  cent,  died  in 
the  first  year  of  their  life,  and  16  per  cent,  were  killed  at  the 
average  age  of  2  months  for  veal.  Only  about  one-seventh  of 
these  veal  calves  would  appear  in  the  returns.  Cows  were  assumed 
to  be  sent  to  the  butcher  on  an  average  after  four  calvings,  and 
their  mortality  was  put  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  cattle 
killed,  not  including  draft  cows,  50  per  cent,  were  reckoned  as 
killed  at  2  to  3  years,  42  per  cent,  at  3  to  4  years,  and  8  per  cent, 
at  greater  ages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  points  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
estimate  for  cattle  : — 


Description. 

K  umber 
Included 

in  the 
Returns. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Deaths. 

Number 
Killed 

for 
Meat. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Number 

in  the 

Returns. 

Dead 

Weight 

per 

Head. 

Heifers 
Added  to 

Stock 
of  Cows. 

Cows 

3,7oo,coo 

2,190,000 

1,739,000 

1,376,000 

68z,ooo 

223,000 

118,000 

50,000 

8 
II 

ID 

6 
4 

4 
4 

523,300 
376,400 

60,000 

20,000 

350,000 

450,000 

100,000 

50,000 

Hi 

*  39 

700 

112^ 
L 
560 
756 
896 

896 

Calves.    Number  born  1 
2,8lZ,000  J 

Cattle— 

Under  1  year    

250,600 
266,400 

,,      2  Years  

290  000 

„      4     „      

„      5      , 

Over    5     „      j 

10,078,000 

— 

1,935,300 

19 

807,000 

It  should  perhaps  be  observed  that  the  "  number  included  in 
the  returns  "  does  not  appear  to  agree  precisely  in  its  total  with 
any  return  published  at  that  date,  while  the  apportionment  under 
ages  is  an  estimate  made  by  Mi-.  Clarke,  as  the  Returns  did  not 
then  distinguish  cattle  of  different  ages.  With  regard  to  all 
the  calculations  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  the  methods 
adopted. 

Mr.  Clarke's  investigations  also  included  sheep,  and  he  received 
replies  to  a  schedule  of  questions  from  thirty-two  persons,  relating 
to  eighteen  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  six  counties  in 
Scotland.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  total  fall  of 
lambs,  18  per  cent,  were  killed  for  "lamb"  at  the  average  age 
of  15  weeks,  weighing  42  lbs.  each;  that  the  average  age  of 
.sheep  (except  drafted  ewes)  when  killed  was  21  months,  and  of 
ewes  5|  years ;  that  the  dead  weight  of  sheep  of  all  breeds  and 
ages  (except  lambs)  was  77  lbs.  per  head.  Of  the  18  per  cent, 
of  lambs  killed,  13  per  cent,  were  probably  killed  before  the 
census,   leaving   only    5    per   cent,    to    be    enumerated.      Allow- 
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ing  for  the  very  heavy  mortality  in  breeding  flocks,  and  for  the 
enumeration  of  ewes  five  times  and  of  other  sheep,  including 
rams,  twice,  the  calculation  worked  out  that  for  33  million  sheep 
and  lambs,  of  which  about  one-third  were  lambs,  enumerated  in 
June,  there  were  annually  killed  about  2  million  lambs  and  about 
7  million  sheep.  These  figures  indicate  that  31  per  cent,  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  enumerated  were  slaughtered,  13  per  cent,  of  the 
lambs  boini  being  slaughtered  without  appearing  in  the  returns. 

With  regard  to  pigs  no  explanation  of  the  method  of  calculation 
adopted  was  furnished,  but  the  supply  of  pork  and  bacon  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  consist  ot"  3  million  sucking  pigs  and 
porkers,  averaging  70  lbs.  at  5  months  old,  and  1,800,000  bacon 
pigs,  averaging  280  lbs.  at  Ij  years  old.  The  number  of  pigs 
given  in  the  returns  for  1874  was  3^53753 54?  so  that  pigs  annually 
slaughtered  would  appear  to  be  136  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enumerated. 

Mr.  James  Macdonald,  in  an  article  on  the  relative  profits  of 
horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  breeding,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Hogal  Agricultural  Society  for  1876,*  estimated  that  one-fourth 
of  the  cattle,  five-twelfths  of  the  sheep,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  whole  of  the  pigs  shown  in  the  Returns  were  killed 
annually,  at  an  average  weight  of  700  lbs.  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
and  70  lbs.  and  140  lbs.  in  the  case  of  sheej)  and  pigs.  ISTo 
allowance  was  made  for  the  number  of  veal  calves  and  lambs 
which  escaped  enumei'ation,  nor  any  deduction  made  for  losses  by 
disease  and  death,  but  Mr.  Macdonald  was  of  opinion  that  these 
two  factors  would,  "roughly  speaking,"  counterbalance  one  another. 
With  regard  to  pigs,  he  considered  that  the  total  returned  did  not 
represent  the  actual  number  of  pigs  annually  slaughtered,  but 
that  the  average  -weight  of  140  lbs.  might  be  rather  high. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sii')  James  Caird,  in  his  address  to  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  1877,  on  "Food  Supply  and  the  Land 
Question,"  estimated  the  home  production  of  meat  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  supply,  and  stated  that  during  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years  there  had  been  no  great  increase  in  the  home 
supply,  though  the  quality  had  much  improved.  In  1878  the 
same  authority  put  the  home  production  of  butcher's  meat,  bacon, 
pork,  and  ham  at  24,500,000  cwts.  (being  about  i|-  million  cwts. 
more  than  Mr.  Clai'ke's  estimate),  but  no  explanation  was  given 
of  the  method  of  calculation  adopted. 

In  1884  Major  Craigie  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Montreal,  in  which  he 
adopted,  with  a  slight  modification,  "  as  sufficient,  at  all  events 
for  comparative  investigation,"  the  basis  of  calculation  proposed 
by  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson  in  1871.  Major  Craigie  estimated  the 
percentage  of  slieej^  slaughtered  at  40  per  cent.,  and  their  weight 
at  70  lbs.,  whereas  the  earlier  calculation  provided  for  42  per  cent., 
at  an  average  Aveight  of  60  lbs.  In  connection  with  these  figures, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  preceding  year  (1883)  Major 
Craigie,  in  his  paper  on  Agricultural  Statistics,  read  before  this 
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Society,*  after  making  some  compaiMsons  between  the  results 
obtained  by  the  respective  methods  of  Mi*.  Clarke  and  Sir  U.  !M. 
Thompson,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  gave  a  result 
which  most  nearly  coincided  with  an  assumed  standard  of  meat 
consumption. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Little  published  some  tables  about  1886  dealing 
with  the  value  of  farm  produce,  and  accepted  as  sufficient  for  his 
comparative  calculations  relating  to  beef  and  mutton  the  modifica- 
tion of  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson's  scale  proposed  by  Major  Craigie. 
In  making  a  comparison  of  the  production  of  beef  in  the  two  decades 
1866-75  and  1876-85,  he  observed  that  "  if,  as  ai)pears  from  the 
Agricultural  Returns,  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  cattle  ai-o 
now  employed  for  dairying,  it  follows  that  a  smaller  output  of 
meat  will  result."  Pigs,  as  well  as  dairy  produce,  were  omitted 
from  his  calculations,  because  he  felt  that  "  he  had  not  sure  ground 
to  go  upon." 

Mr.  James  Howard  published  in  1888  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  farm  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  he 
adopted  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson's  formula,  but  he  pointed  out  that  if 
the  total  weight  of  pork  produced  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be 
estimated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  amount  for 
pigs  kept  in  towns  and  by  villagers  which  are  not  enumerated  in 
the  Government  Returns. 

In  1893  Mr.  (now  Sir)  T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  giving  evidence  before  tlie  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  marking  of  Foreign  Meat,'^  presented 
tables  showing  the  home  production  of  meat  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1892.  These  figui-es,  being  based  on  those  previously 
adopted  by  Major  Craigie,  assumed  that  for  every  i,ooo  living 
cattle  of  all  ages,  67  tons  of  beef  or  veal  were  available  annually, 
for  every  1,000  living  sheep  12^  tons  of  mutton  or  lamb,  and 
for  every  1,000  pigs  enumerated  69^  tons  of  bacon,  ham,  or 
pork.  Similar  tables  for  later  years  -were  handed  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Marks)  Bill  in  1897.' 

Sir  Robert  GHffen,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  in  1894,  handed  in  a  table  putting  the  pi'oductiou 
of  meat  at  1,500,000  tons  in  1891.  This  estimate  was  based  on  a 
method  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Howai-d, 
which  in  their  turn  rested  on  Sir  H.  Thompson's  formula. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Turnbull  has  on  several  occasions  made  elaborate 
and  painstaking  estimates  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  meat 
supply  of  this  country.  His  conclusions  are  embodied  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Farmers'  Club  in  1893,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  1896,  and  more  I'ccently  in 
an  article  on  "Farm  Revenue  and  Capital  "  in  the  Traiitntctions  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricidtural  Society  of  Scotland  for  1898.**     Mr. 

'  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xlvi,  1883. 
<■'  H.L.,  214. 
'  H.C.,  365. 

*   Transactions    of  the    Highland    and    Agricultural    Society    of   Scotland. 
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Turnbull's  method  of  estimating  tlie  production  of  meat  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

Cattle. — From  the  total  number  of  cattle  enumerated  in  any 
year,  3^  per  cent,  is  deducted  to  allow  for  loss  by  natural  mortality, 
and  from  the  remainder  is  deducted  the  number  of  cattle  above 
1  year  enumerated  in  the  succeeding  year.  This  gives  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  during  the  twelve  months  as 
indicated  by  the  returns.  An  addition  is  made  for  veal  calves, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  returns,  by  a  formula  -which,  together 
with  that  for  cattle,  may  be  conveniently  expressed  as  follows : — 

Cattle. 


B. 


C. 


iS'umber  returned  on  4th  June    Total  number  returned    Mortality  at  the  rate 
as  "  above  1  year  old."  in  preceding  year.  of  35  per  cent,  of  B. 

I 1 

B  — A  — C  =  number   sold   fat.      Average  weight    (including    veal    calves 
enumerated)  5I  cwt. 


Calves. 


D. 


Number  born  =  total  number  of 
cows,  &c.,  in  United  Kingdom, 
less  72-  per  cent,  of  cows,  &c.,  in 
Great  Britain  and  islands. 


Mortality  at  the  rate 
of  -ji  per  cent,  of  D. 


Number     returned 
as  "  under  1  year." 


D  — E  — F  =  number  of  calves  sold.     Average  -weight  85  lbs. 

Tlie  fat  cattle  and  veal  calves  slaughtered  are  by  this  basis 
reckoned,  on  the  average  of  twenty-five  years,  as  28-12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle  enumerated. 

Sheep. — ]\lr.  Turnbull's  calculation  for  sheep  is  made  by  a 
similar  method,  allowing  a  mortality  of  4  per  cent.  The  number 
of  lambs  born  after  one  census  and  fattened  and  sold  before  the 
next,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  lambs 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  that  year,  while  10  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  lambs  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are 
also  estimated  to  be  sold  as  fat  lambs.  The  difference  between 
this  latter  number  and  the  total  number  of  sheep  missing  between 
the  date  of  two  returns,  less  the  number  lost  by  death,  represents 
the  number  of  sheep  sold  for  mutton.  The  average  weight  of 
sheep  is  put  at  70  lbs.,  and  of  lambs  at  35  lbs. 

Pigs. — Each  sow  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  TurnbuU  to  produce  on  an  average  10  pigs,  which  -were  either 
sold  or  enumerated.  The  mortality  among  the  pigs  enumerated  was 
put  at  35  per  cent,  for  the  years  1872-86,  3I  for  1887-91,  and  5  per 
cent,  for  1892-97.  On  this  basis,  the  number  of  pigs  fattened  for 
bacon  and  pork  is  estimated  by  adding  to  the  number  given  in  the 
returns,  less  deatJis,  the  number  of  pigs  reared,  and  deducting 
from  this  total  the  number  given  in  the  returns  for  the  succeeding 
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3'ear.  Ou  the  average  of  twenty-five  years  the  nnniber  slauglitei'ed 
was  thus  estimated  as  about  140  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  enumerated. 

Generally  speaking,  this  method  of  calculating  tli  3  numbers, 
slaughtered  is  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  the  more 
hypothetical  methods  adopted  by  earlier  statisticians,  such  a.s 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  but,  in  fairness  to 
them,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Agricultural  Returns  in 
their  day  did  not  lend  themselves  quite  so  readily  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Turnbull. 

The  complexity  of  the  various  estimates  above  cited  makes  it 
difficult  to  recapitulate  them  in  a  form  convenient  for  comparison, 
but  the  following  statement  shows  the  different  estimates  of  the 
percentage  slaughtei'ed  out  of  the  total  number  enumerated,  and 
the  average  w^eight  per  head  adopted  by  the  pi-iucipal  authorities 
who  have  been  referred  to  : — 


Authority. 

Date. 

of 

Estimate. 

Percentage  Slaughtered 

of  Total  Number 

Enumerated. 

Average  Weiglit  per  Head,  in  lbs. 

Cattle. 

Slieep.       Pigs. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Slieep.     Lambs.      Pigs. 

McCuUoch 

Caird  

Clarke 

Thompson^ 

Clarke 

MacdonaM 

Craigie 

Little  

Turnbull.... 

1837    .... 

'68    .... 

'71    .... 
'72    .... 
'75-78 
'76    .... 
'84    .... 
'86    .... 
'98    ... 

Percent. 
25 

28-5 

25_ 

19 

25 

25 

25 

28-12 

Percent. 
2G 
33* 
25t 
50 
42 
31 
41-7 
40 
40 
36-6 

Per  cent. 

}= 

100 
116 
136 
100 
116 

140 

560J 

600t 

789 

700: 

6OO: 

61611 

112 

85% 

56§       - 

72         24 
77         42 
70§  1    — 
70§       — 

70         35 

90 
134 
149 
140 
134 

126 

*  England  and  Ireland.  f  Scotland. 

X  Including  calves.  §  Including  lambs. 

II  Excluding  veal  calves  enumerated  in  Returns  630  lbs. 
%  "  Marketable  "  veal  calves  only,  90  lbs. 


It  should  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  the  percentages  were 
not  actually  given  by  the  persons  responsible  for  the  estimates,  but 
have  been  calculated  from  the  figures  given  by  them. 

Tui-ning  now  from  Meat  to  Milk,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  -works  of  earlier  agricultural  -writers  and  statisticians  very  little 
bearing  on  the  general  question  of  milk  production  is  to  be  found, 
although  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  results  obtained 
from  individual  co^vn's  or  herds,  or  from  limited  districts.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  McCuUoch  quotes  an  estimate  by 
Marshall  that  the  produce  per  cow  in  "  butter  dairies  "  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  168  lbs.  of  butter  per  annum, 

9  The  percentages  shuiglitercd,  if  the  corrections  of  the  calculations  suggested 
on  pp.  668 — 9  were  made,  would  be  cattle,  21,  sheep  36,  pigs  136. — K.H.R. 
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wliicli,  reckonino-  3  gallons  of  milk  to  the  pound  (a  ratio  which 
would  probably  be  none  too  high  for  the  skilled  batter  maker  at 
that  period),  would  give  an  average  of  504  gallons  of  milk  per 
cow.  On  the  same  authority  the  average  yearly  produce  of  cheese 
from  a  single  cow  in  England  was  put  at  from  3  to  4  cwt.,  or,  say, 
from  336  to  448  gallons  of  milk.  These  estimates,  whatever  their 
value,  must  no  doubt  be  considered  as  applicable  in  each  case  to 
cows  specially  kept  for  the  purpose  of  butter  and  cheese  pro- 
duction respectively. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  based  on  an 
actual  investigation  of  the  facts  appears  to  have  been  that  made 
by  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton  in  1865,  in  a  paper  on  the  London 
milk  supply  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
for  1875,'"  Mr.  Morton  dealt  with  the  wider  question  of  the  national 
supply,  and  estimated  the  average  annual  quantity  of  milk  yielded 
per  cow  in  England  at  420  gallons,  qualifying  this,  however,  by 
the  statement  that  "  considering  the  comparatively  low  j)roduction 
of  Hereford,  Devonshire  and  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  dealt  with  in  English  dairies  upon  the 
■whole  is  probably  not  more  than  650  millions  of  gallons  annually," 
which  would  reduce  his  estimate  to  about  400  gallons  per  cow. 
Three  years  later,  in  the  Journal  of  the  same  Society,  Mr.  Morton 
made  an  estimate  for  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  calculated  that  the 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  enumerated  in  the  Keturns 
would  each  yield  on  an  average  rather  more  than  440  gallons  per 
annum,  of  which  probably  one-sixth  would  be  taken  by  the  calf. 
The  effective  production  of  milk  j^er  cow  was  thus  put  at  about  370 
gallons.  Again,  in  1885,  in  his  handbook  on  the  Dairy  of  the 
Farm,  Mr.  Morton  put  the  average  yield  at  320  gallons,  less 
one-twelfth  for  calves,  or  294  gallons  net.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  a  later  edition  of  this  book,  edited  by  Professor  J.  Long,  and 
published  in  1892,  this  estimate  was  farther  modified,  and  the 
annual  yield  Avas  put  at  about  360  gallons  per  cow,  less 
one-fifteenth  for  calves,  or  336  gallons  net  production. 

Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon,  in  his  work  on  Dairy  Farming, 
published  in  1879,  estimated  the  gross  production  per  cow  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  440  gallons,  less  one-eighth  for  rearing  calves, 
or  about  385  gallons  net.  Ten  yeai's  later,  in  1889,  Professor 
Sheldon  remarked  that  he  was  disposed  to  raise  his  estimate  by  20 
gallons,  "  because  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
interval  to  the  improvement  of  the  milking  properties  of  cows," 
thus  bringing  his  net  estimate  to  403  gallons. 

In  1888  Mr.  J.  Howard  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  farm 
produce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  the  production  of  milk 
represented  api^roximately  an  effective  annual  yield  per  cow  of 
about  360  gallons. 

Reference  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  a  paper  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Statistics  of  the  Production  and  Consump- 
tion of    Milk    and    Milk    Products,"  read   before  this  Society  in 
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1892  by  the  present  -writer."  The  result  of  estimates  obtained 
from  74  farmers,  j-epresenting  some  forty  -  five  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  indicated  that  the  gross  annual  yield  per  cow  was 
528  gallons,  of  -which  93  gallons  were  used  for  calves,  leaving  a 
net  available  yield  of  435  gallons.  The  actual  records  of  annual 
production  obtained  from  50  herds  in  Great  Britain  gave  a  net 
yield  per  cow  {i.e.,  per  "cow  and  heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf,"  a.s 
enumerated  in  the  Agricultui-al  Returns)  of  471  gallons.  Othei- 
facts  bearing  on  the  question,  including  certain  returns  from 
Ireland,  Avere  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  "  net  average 
available  yield  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  United  Kingdom''  was  put 
at  400  gallons,  and  it -was  suggested  that  in  applying  this  standard 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  total  production,  a  deduction  of 
10  per  cent,  should  be  made  for  non-efl"ective  animals  from  the 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  enumerated  in  the  Agricultural 
Returns.  The  total  production  of  milk  available  for  consumption 
in  all  forms  was  thus  reckoned  for  the  year  1890  {i.e.,  on  a  stock 
of  3,938,416  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf)  as  1,417  millior. 
gallons.  The  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made,  and  the  relative 
consumption  of  milk  as  milk,  or  in  one  or  other  of  its  manufactured 
forms,  were  considered,  and  the  result  of  investigations  on  these 
points  were  given.  The  general  outcome  of  the  inquiry  as  a 
whole  was  expressed  in  the  following  summary,  representing  the 
estimated  production  and  consumption  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1890: — 


Consumption  per  Head. 

Total  Quantity  of  Milk  represented. 

(In  millions  of  gallons. 

000,000's  omitted.) 

Dairy  Produce. 

Home 
Produce. 

Foreign 
Produce 

(Net 
Imports). 

Total. 

Home 
Produce. 

Foreigu 
Produce. 

Total. 

Milk  

Gallons. 
15 

lbs. 
6-2 
5-9 

Gallons. 

lbs. 
88 
61 

Gallons. 

15 

lbs. 

'5 
1  z 

Gallons. 
570 

617 
224 

6 

GhIIods. 

884 
232 

13 

Gallons. 
<;70 

Butter  

i,<;oi 

Cheese  

45'-' 
19 

Miscellaneous,  con- 1 
densed  milk,  &c.  J 

— 

— 

— 

1,417 

1,129 

-,S\<^ 

This  estimate  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  calcu- 
lations, as,  for  example,  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  a  memorandum  on 
the  "Agricultural  Production  of  the  United  Kii:gdom,"  laid 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,'-  and  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
Crawford,  in  his  paper  on  "  Food  Supply  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,"  read  before  this  Society  in 
1899." 

»  Journal  of  ilie  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Iv,  part  ii. 

>2  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  1893,  Evidence,  vol.  iii,  App.  Avi. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixii,  part  iv. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  TurnbuU  lias  on  several  occasions  published  carefully 
considered  estimates  of  tlie  milk  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  latest  and  most  detailed  calculations  being  those 
given  by  him  in  his  previously  mentioned  article  on  "  Farm  Capital 
and  Revenue,"  which  appeared  in  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  Transactions  for  1S98.  The  method  adopted  by  him  may 
be  briefly  summarised.  In  the  first  place,  ']\  per  cent,  was  added 
to  the  number  of  enumerated  cows  in  Ireland,  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  the  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  which  include  (as  the 
Irish  Returns  up  to  the  year  1900  did  not)  heifers  in  calf  for  the 
first  time. 

The  total  dairy  herd  is  then  accounted  for  as  follows : — • 


Class. 

Description. 

Estimated  Average 
Yield  of  Milk. 

A 

Cows  calving  third  or  fourtli  calf     

45  cwt. 

B 

,,            secoiid  calf  iu  autumn     

40     „ 

c 

spring  

35     „ 

D 

30     „ 

E 

snrinff   

7i  „ 

F 

Cows  calving  second  calf  in  wintei" 

30    „ 

Gr 

Heifers  calving  first  calf  in  winter  

22^  „ 

H 

,,       in  calf  (not  in  milk) 

K 

15     „ 

These  figures  were  applied  with  great  statistical  elaboration  to 
the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  1872-97  on  the  basis  of 
quinquennial  averages,  and  the  results  for  that  period  show  an 
estimated  average  yield  per  cow  of  34'4  cwts.  (about  385  gallons) 
of  milk.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  annually  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  thus  136,172,800  cwts.,  and  of  this  the 
human  consumption  of  new  milk  was  estimated  at  ij  cwts. 
(14  gallons)  per  head,  and  the  consumption  by  calves  at  5I  cwts. 
(64  gallons)  each.  The  estimated  production  of  cheese  and 
butter  per  head  of  population  was  as  follows  for  each  of  the 
quinquennial  periods  for  which  the  figures  were  calculated  :  — 


1872-77 
'77-82 
'82-87 
'87-92 
'92-97 


Butter. 


lbs. 
615 
5-50 
535 
5-30 
510 


Cheese. 


lbs. 
8-40 
7-55 
7-30 
7-22 
6-95 


Taking  again  the  twenty-five  year  averages,  the  average  annual 
production  of  milk  was  thus  apportioned  : — 
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Cwls.  of  Milk. 


For  butter  (1,757,860  cwts.)    44,746,800 

„    cheese  (2,397,120     „     )    I  26,847,800 

„    calves  I  19,573,000 

New  milk  sold  and  consumed  in  farm  houses   I  45,005,200 


Total  production    |   156,172,800 

id  separati 
head  of  population 


Skim  milk  and  separated  milk:   i  cwt.  perl         o  ofio  son 


Approiiinule 
Equivalent  in  Gallon:!. 


492,215,000 
295,326,000 
215,303,000 
495,057,000 


1,497,901,000 


99,009,000 


It  may  be  noted  that  according  to  ^Ir.  TurnljuU  about  33  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  quaiitity  of  milk  produced  was  made  into 
butter,  about  20  per  cent,  into  cheese,  and  about  33  per  cent,  was 
sold  or  consumed  as  new  milk. 

An  estimate  of  milk  production  was  made  by  Sir  James  Blyth 
(Chairman  of  this  Committee),  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Farmers' 
Club  in  1899.  He  assumed  that  "  a  fair  all-round  yield  "  jier 
cow  per  day  was  i|  gallons  (11  imperial  pints),  or  an  annual  pro- 
duction from  4  million  dairy  cows  of  2,006  million  gallons,  equal 
to  50  gallons  of  milk  for  all  purposes  per  head  of  population. 
From  this  50  million  gallons  were  deducted  for  the  rearing  of 
calves,  or  20  gallons  per  calf.  Consequently  by  this  calculation 
the  effective  annual  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  would  be 
about  from  480  to  490  gallons.  Sir  James  Blyth  further  estimated 
tbat  800  million  gallons — equal  to  20  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population — is  consumed  annually  as  milk,  and  that  of  the  re- 
mainder one-fourth  is  made  into  cheese,  and  three-fourths  into 
butter. 

The  various  estimates  of  milk  production  above  refei'red  to 
are  brought  together  for  comparison  in  the  following  table  : — 


Autliority. 

Date. 

Gross  Yield, 

Dednct 
for  Calves. 

Net  Yield. 

ilorfon    

1875 
'78 
'85 

'92 

'79 

'89 
'88 
'92 
'98 
'99 

Gallons. 
400 
440 
320 

360 

440 

460 

385 
500 

1 
II 
1 
1  3 

tV 

X 
K 

k 

Gallons. 

370 

294 

„         (revised    by  1 

Professor  Long)....  J 

Sheldon  

33G 

385 
403 

Howard  

Eew 

TiirnbuU 

Bljth  

360 
400* 
321 
4S0 

*  On  90  per  cent,  of  cows  and  heifers  enumerated. 
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III. — Some  Additional  Notes  on  a  "  Short "  Method  of  Constructing 
Life-TaUes.  By  T.  E.  Hayward,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Haydock,  Lancashire. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  new  Life-Table  for  London,  based  on 
the  experience  of  1891 — 1900,  has  ^ivenan  oppoi'tunity  for  further 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  modification  of  the  late  Dr.  Farr's 
short  method  of  Life-Table  construction  which  was  described  in 
the  Journal  of  the  L'oyal  Statistical  Societg,  vol.  Ixii,  part  iii, 
pp.470— 480. 

It  is  the  more  desirable  to  make  the  test  in  this  particular 
instance,  because  the  new  London  Life-Table  has  been  constructed 
by  an  "extended"  method,  which  was  fully  described  in  the  same 
paper  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made;  see  vol.  Ixii, 
parts  iii  and  iv,  pp.  443  et  seq.,  and  683  et  seq.;  also  vol.  Ixiii, 
part  iv,  p.  626,  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d). 

By  means  of  the  modified  short  method  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
with  ijut  comparatively  little  labour  a  series  of  values  representing- 
the  expectation  of  life  at  quinquennial  intervals  from  birth  (that 
is,  age  0)  to  age  95. 

A  reference  to  the  table  on  p.  601  of  vol.  Ixii,  part  iv,  will  show 
with  what  a  remarkable  degree  of  closeness  the  E^  values  obtained 
by  the  short  method  approximate  to  those  of  the  extended  method 
(among  other  instances)  in  the  case  of  the  Life-Table  for  England 
and  Wales  based  on  the  data  for  1881-90. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  shown  that  by  the  application  of  precisely 
the  same  short  method  to  the  data  of  the  new  London  Life-Table, 
results  equally  good  can  be  obtained,  the  presumption  will  be 
strengthened  that  in  the  case  of  any  other  Life-Table  this  short 
method  may  be  used  with  confidence  that  the  results  obtained  by 
it  will  be  very  nearly  those  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  much 
more  laborious  extended  method. 

Having  made  the  necessary  calculations,  the  wiiter  would 
draw  attention  to  the  comparative  results,  which  are  set  down  in 
Table  2,  an  inspection  of  which  will  go  far  to  establish  the  point 
in  question. 

However,  the  E^  values  given  in  this  Table  2  of  course  repre- 
sent in  years  the  mean  expectation  of  life  (or  mean  after-lifetime) 
at  the  exact  age  x,  and  they  are  not  in  this  form  available  for 
making  use  of  those  interesting  and  striking  applications  of  a 
Life-Table  which  are  associated  with  the  term  "Lite-Capital," 
for  which  we  need  to  have  the  mean  expectation  of  life  in  age- 
groups,  that  is,  the  average  future  life-time  of  all  the  individuals 
included  in  an  age-group  ,t  to  a;  -h  n. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  vol.  Ixii  of  the 
Journal,  in  the  year  1899,  the  writer  had  occasion,  while  pre- 
paring a  paper  afterwards  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  (see  vol.  ii  of  these  Transaction:', 
pp.  382 — 393),  to  investigate  this  point,  and  to  find  out  whether 
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the  short  method  of  Life-Table  construction  could  be  made  not 
only  to  p;ive  the  values  of  Ej  and  of  Ej+„,  but  bo  also  adapted 
to  arriving  at  values  of  E^  ^  i+»,  corresponding  with  sufficient 
accui'acy  to  those  obtained  from  an  extended  Life-Table. 

After  some  experimental  Avork,  certain  simple  methods  -were 
hit  upon  which,  Avhen  applied  to  the  Life-Table  for  England  and 
"NValcs,  1881-90,  gave  the  results  which  are  set  down  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. — 3fean  Expectation  of  Life  in  Groups  of  Ages  for  England  and 
Wales,  1881-90.  Comparison  of  Values  Derived  from  Extended  Life- 
Tahle  (a)  with  those  obtained  b>/  a  Shortened  Method  (b). 


Males. 

Females. 

Asjc-Groups. 

(a). 

(J). 

Differences  of 
(A)  from  (a). 

(.). 

('>). 

Differences  of 
{b)  from  (a). 

0~  5 

51-28 

51-33 

+  005 

53-45 

53-46 

+  001 

5—10 

50-57 

50-63 

-1-0  06 

52  60 

52-61 

+  001 

10—15 

46-43 

46-49 

+  0-06 

48-52 

48-53 

+  001 

15—25 

40-27 

4033 

+  006 

42-44 

42-46 

-f-  0  02 

25—35 

32-60 

32-61 

+  0-01 

34-83 

34-80 

-  0-03 

35—45 

2551 

25-48 

-  003 

27-66 

27-65 

-  0-01 

45—55 

18-95 

18-93 

-  002 

20-67 

20-63 

-  0-04 

55 — 65 

13-09 

13-U6 

-  0-03 

1430 

14  24 

-0-06 

65-75 

835 

834 

-001 

9-08 

9-06 

-0-02 

75-85 

4-94 

4-94 

±  0-00 

5-41 

5  41 

±  000 

85—     

279 

2-74 

-  0-05 

3-13 

311 

-0-02 

The  results  set  down  in  columns  (h)  in  the  above  table  were 
obtained  by  methods  which  were,  for  the  time  being,  more  or  less 
tentative,  until  they  had  been  verified  by  application  to  at  least 
one  other  Life-Table. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  writer  in  the  case  of  the  new 
London  Life-Table,  and  the  comparative  results  obtained,  which 
are  set  down  in  Table  3,  are  suflBciently  accurate  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  same  methods  might  be  used  for  other 
Life-Tables,  with  confidence  that  they  would  produce  results 
equally  good. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  an  explanation  of 
these  methods,  which  have  hitherto  been  only  alluded  to  vei-y 
briefly  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  -writer  to  the  Journal  of 
Hygiene,  vol.  ii,  No.  1. 

Explanation  of  the  Shortened  Methods  of  arrivimj  at  Values  Express- 
ing Mean  Expectation  of  Life  in  Groups  of  Ages  by  tchich  the 
results  given  in  columns  {b)  of  Tables  1  and  3  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  presupposed  that  a  shortened  Life-Table 
has  been  constructed  by  which  the  results  given  in  Table  2, 
columns  (6),  will  have  been  obtained.     Thus:— 

The  Py,  Pi,  Pj,  P3,  and  P4  values  are  taken  as  already  calculated, 
in  the  extended  Life-Table  of  Mr.  Shirley  jSIurphy. 
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In  working  out  tlie  E^,.  values  in  Table  2,  columns  (6)  according- 
to  the  short  method  described  at  the  reference  already  given, 
commencing  with  the  h  value  of  the  extended  Life-Table,  there 
have  been   obtained  first  of    all  (by  means  of  the  mean  p^  to  x+u 

values    calculated    for   each   age-group    hy    the   formula  .ip  _i_  j) 

the  series  l^,  lis,  h,,,  l-zr,,  ....  l-s,  l-^,  ho,  hi^,  ho-,  h-^^  hn,  hi^,  ho, 
Ige,  hi  ■  ■  ■  •  Then  the  P.c  to  x+u  column  has  been  obtained  by  the 
general  formula  P^  to  .!+/j  =  K^'^^  +  ^'-+'')-  (Por  the  sake  of  brevity 
these  numbers  are  simply  denoted  in  the  formula  below  by  the 
symbol  P^;).  'Next  a  column,  which  may  be  called  the  Yxta.v+H 
column,  has  been  constructed,  indicating  the  years  of  life  lived 
by  P.i.  to  X  +  ,i  persons  in  the  interval  from  x  to  x  +  n,  and  in  each 
case 

j-.f  to  x+,i  =  ("i-  to  x+ii)  X  n. 

Afterwards  the  Q^-  column  has  been  constructed  by  successive 
additions  of  the  preceding  column,  beginning  from  below, Q^ . .  . .  Q„ 
being  obtained  by  successively  adding  to  the  Q5  of  the  short  Life- 
Table  the  P4  .  .  .  .  Fo  values  of  the  extended  Life-Table.    Lastly,  by 

means  of  the  formula  E^.  =  -  j   the  values  of  Eo,  E5,  Eio,  Ejs,  E25, . . .  E95, 

have  been  obtained,  and  then  the  values  of  E20,  E30,  ....  E90  have 
been  interpolated. 

Thus  there  has  been  obtained  a  table  in  which,  in  a  line  with 
each  of  the  Ix  values,  there  are  corresponding  P^-  to  x  +  ,1  and  Q.£ 
values. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  age-group  0 — 5,  the  general  formula  by 
which  the  mean  expectation  of  life  in  an  age-group  x  to  x-\-n  is 
obtained  from  an  extended  Life-Table  is  applicable,  viz. : 

Qj  +  Q-i  +  i   ....    -f   Q.r+,i-i  J 

Pj;    +    P.I-+1   .   .   .   .    -H    Px+;i_i  ^' 

In  this  instance  the  intervals  into  which  the  age-period  is 
divided  are  j^early,  (hence  the  "  —  | ").  If  it  be  desired  to  apply  a 
corresponding  formula  to  the  case  where  a  ten-yearly  age-period  is 
divided  into  in-o  parts,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  formula  would  be 

Qj  +  Q.i.-+5       ,  _ 

Pi-    "h    f  T+5 

n-yearly  in 
be 

-I  X    +    P.I-I-2J    'V    i  X+5    T    Pj+"J 

The  steps  by  which  the  rules  to  be  afterwards  given  were 
arrived  at  were — 

(1.)  For  the  earlier  age-periods  5 — 10  ....  25 — 35,  it  was 
found  that  the  arithmetical  means  of  Ej-  and  Ex+n  gave  sufficiently 
accurate  results,  except  in  the  case  of  the  age-period  5 — 10,  in 
which  the  result  was  too  little.     After  the  age-period  25 — 35  it 


and  in  the   case  of  a  ten-yearly  interval  being  divided  into /oitr 
parts,  the  formula  would  be 
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was  found  that  the  arithmetical  means  of  Ej.  and  E^-^io  gave 
results  too  little. 

(2.)  The  results  obtained  by  the  above-given  formula?  were 
found  to  be  too  great,  and  as  it  was  observed  that  the  corresponding 
Ex+5  values  were  about  as  much  too  little,  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
E^  to  x+io  obtained  by  formula,  and  of  E^^^,  gave  the  desired  result. 

Hence  the  following  rules  were  formulated:  — 

Eo_5  is  obtained  by  tiuding  the  value  of 


Qo  +  Q.  +  Q.  +  Q3  +  Q4 
Po  +  Pi  +  P.  +  P3  +  P4 


E5_io  is  to  be  obtained  by  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  E3 
and  Eio  and  adding  to  this  0*15.' 

Eio_i5,  Ei5_,n,  E2n_o5,  and  E35_35  can  be  obtained  with  suflBcient 
accuracy  by  taking  the  arithmetical  means  respectively  of  Ejo 
and  Ei5  ....  and  E25  and  E35. 

For  E35_45  find  the  value  of  p —     ^   —21,   and  take  the  aritli- 

metical  mean  of  this  and  Em. 

E45_5o,  E55_65,  and  Efi.5_75  are  to  be  similarly  obtained. 
E75_e5  is  to  be  obtained  by  finding  the  value  of 

Q75  +  Qtta  4-  Qso  +  Qfflj      ,  J 

P75   +    P-i    +Pso+P«i~      ^' 

and  then  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  this  and  Et,n. 

E85_  is  to  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  finding  the 
value  of 

Pss  +  L  s^.j  +  Pyo  +  Pmj 
and  takinof  the  arithmetical  mean  of  this  and  Es,o. 


1  Based  on  the  Loiicloii  Lifu-Tiible  only,  ii  nearer  approximation  to  the  ti  ae 
value  would  be  ohtaiiied  by  making  the  rule  to  add  U-20 ;  but  in  the  similar 
calculation  fi-om  the  Lite-Table  for  England  and  AVides,  1881-90,  it  was  found 
that  something  between  O'lO  and  015  would  suffice.  For  the  Healthy  Districts 
Life-Table  the  addition  of  0-10  was  sufficient.  Praftically  the  h'gher  the  death- 
rate  at  the  age-period  5 — 10,  the  greater  is  the  amount  to  be  added. 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  Ej;  Values  as  given  in  the  London  Life-Table  for 
1891-1900,  WorTced  out  by  Complete  or  "Extended"  Method  (a),  with  the 
Corresponding  Values  arrived  at  by  2[odified  "Short"  Method  (b). 


Males. 

Females. 

(a). 

(b). 

Differences  of 
(4)  from  («). 

(a). 

(h). 

Differences  of 
(i)  from  («). 

Eo    .... 

40-98 

40-95 

-  0-03 

45-33 

45-28 

-0-05 

Es    .... 

51-60 

51-56 

-004 

55  12 

55-04 

-  008 

Eio   - 

47-84 

47-80 

-  0-04 

51-49 

51-42 

-  0-07 

Ei5   .... 

43  40 

43-35 

-  0-05 

47-10 

47-02 

-  0-08 

E20   .... 

3913 

3908 

-  005 

4277 

42-66 

-0-11 

E.,5    .... 

34-96 

34-93 

-  0-03 

38-46 

38-40 

-0-06 

E30   •■•• 

30-94 

30-96 

+  002 

3i-30 

34-28 

-0-02 

E35   ...■ 

27-25 

27-22 

-  003 

30-42 

30-34 

-  0-08 

E,o  ...• 

23-87 

23-82 

-  005 

26-80 

2669 

-0-11 

E45   .... 

20-65 

20-fi4 

-001 

23-29 

23  21 

-008 

E30   .... 

17-60 

17-59 

-0  01 

19-91 

19-83 

-0-08 

E,5    .... 

14-76 

1473 

-003 

16-72 

1663 

-009 

E,:o    .... 

1214 

1211 

-  0-03 

13-74 

13-70 

-0-04 

Eno   .... 

9-76 

9-74 

-  0-02 

11-01 

1092 

-009 

E;o    .... 

7-66 

7-66 

±  0-00 

8-59 

8-60 

-  0-01 

E;5       .... 

5-91 

5-89 

-  002 

657 

652 

-0  05 

Ego   .... 

4-53 

4-50 

-  0-03 

4-97 

4-97 

±0-00 

V-s,   .... 

3-48 

3-43 

-  0-05 

3-75 

3-76 

+  0-01 

Ego     ... 

2-69 

2-64 

-  0-05 

2-84 

2-83 

-  001 

E95      .... 

2-11 

209 

-0-02 

2-16 

2-11 

-  0-05 

Table  3. — Comparison  of  Y.xtox+n  Values  (Mean  Future  Lifetvne  of  the 
Individuals  at  All  Ages  from  x  to  x  -\-  n  included  within  the  ttsual 
Age-Groups)  Derived  from  the  Neio  Extended  Life-Table  for  London  (a), 
with  Corresponding  Values  arrived  at  by  a  "Short"  Method  (b). 


Males. 

Females. 

Age-Groups. 

(a). 

(b). 

Differences  of 
(b)  from  (a). 

(«).           (b). 

Differeiices  of 
(4)  from  (a). 

0—  5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—25 

25—35 

35—45 

45—55 

55—65 

65—75 

75—85 

85—     

50-16 

49-89 

45-61 

4126 

3705 

31-05 

2398 

17-75 

12-35 

7-98 

4-91 

3-02 

50-12 

49-83 

45-58 

41-22 

37-01 

31-08 

23-97 

17-75 

12-36 

8-01 

4-88 

2-93 

-  0-04 

-  006 

-  0-03 
-004 

-  0  04 
+  0  03 
-001 
±  000 
+  0  01 
+  003 

-  003 
-009 

5366 

53-48 

49-. 30 

44-94 

40-62 

34-39 

26  89 

20  04 

13-93 

8-90 

5-37 

319 

53-60 

53-38 

49-22 

44  84 

4053 

34-37 

26-81 

19-98 

13-90 

8-92 

5-36 

319 

-  0-06 

-  010 
-0-08 

-  0-10 
-0-09 
-0-02 
-008 

-  0-06 

-  003 
+  0-02 

-  0-01 
±0-00 
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IV. — The  Investigation  of  Retail  Prices.     By  George  Henry  Woon. 

'No  statistical  subject  has  seemingly  been  so  little  investigated 
as  the  liistoiy  of  retail  prices,  yet  to  the  student  of  modern 
economic  history  no  subject  is  of  more  importance.  We  have 
now  fairly  definite  information  of  the  course  of  Average  Money 
Wages,  and  can  tell  within  not  very  great  limits  when  they  rose 
and  fell;  in  what  years  the  maxima  and  minima  were  reached; 
we  can  say  when,  within  one  or  two  years,  the  lowest  point  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  reached ;  but  we  cannot,  so  far,  make 
the  corrections  necessary  for  the  calculations  of  changes  in  average 
Real  Wages.  I  believe  that  several  students,  conscious  of  this 
lack  of  data,  are  investigating  the  subject,  and  it  is  with  the  hope 
of  assisting  these  that  the  following  partial  bibliography  of 
printed  statements  of  retail  prices  has  been  prepared. 

A  partial  List  of  Books,  ^x.,  containing  Statements  of  Retail  Prices. 

("  S  "  denotes  that  the  vohune  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
Eoyal  Statistical  Society.) 

1770-71        Arthur  Young.  Six  MontJis'  Tour  in  the  North  of  England. 

4  vols.  S. 

'74 ,,  A  Farmer^ s  Tour  through  the  East  of  England.      S. 

'80 „  Totir  in   Ireland  in  ....  1776-79.      (New 

edition,  edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton.     Bell,  London.     2  vols., 
870.,  1892.)  S. 

Contains  a  complete  list  of  Arthur  Young's  writings. 
'91-99        The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland.    21  vols. 

Edinburgh,  1791-99.  S. 

Many  valuable  statements,  some  retrosjiective. 

'97 Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  The  State  of  the  Poor.      London,  1797.  S. 

A  large  amount  of  material. 
'99  ff...     Agricultural  Surveys  of  English  Counties.  S. 

All  contain  statements  of  prices,  especially 
1799........     A.  Young,  Lancashire. 

1799 „  Suffolk. 

1807 „  Gloucestershire. 

1808 „  Sussex. 

1809 „  Oxfordshire. 

1805 Sir    John    Sinclair,    General    View    of    the   Agriculture   of 

Scotland.  S. 

'14-15        Price   of  the   Loaf  in   London,    1795-1814.     Parliamentary 

Paper  190  of  1814-15.  S. 

'27 Select  Committee  on  Emigration  Report. 

Glasgow,  1815  and  1820,  p.  65. 

'32 Tables  of  the  Revenue.  S. 

Londonderry,  1823-32. 

'32 J.  Clayton,  Wages  in  Hosiery. 

Prices  for  1792  and  1832. 
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1834-43        Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland.  S. 

Very  valuable.     Continues  prices  of  1791-99  accounts,  and 
contains  some  retrospective  statements. 

'34 British  Almanack  and  Companion.     Article  (by  Porter)  on 

wages  and  prices.  ^     S. 

Manchester,  1795,  1810-14,  1826-32. 

'35 E.  Baines,  Historfi  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  S. 

Manchester,  1810-32. 
'38-40        Commission  on  Sandloom  Weavers.  S. 

Especially  vol.  iv.     Prices,  Glasgow,  1813,  1818,  and  1831, 
and  other  places,  1836-38. 

'39 B.  Edmonds,  Statistical  Account  of  Penzance.     Journal  of 

the  Statistical  Society,  1839.  S. 

Prices  in  Penzance,  1746-70,  1794,  &c. 

'42 H.   Ashwortb,  Past   and  Present  State  of  Lancashire  .... 

and  Salford.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1842.  S. 

'44  andl  J-  ^-  McCnlloch,  Commercial  Dictionari/.     Article  "Prices."      S. 
later....  J      Contract  price?  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  continued  in  later 
editions. 

'50 G-.  R.  Porter,  Comparative  Statement  of  Prices  and  Wages 

during  1842-49.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1850.        S. 
Prices  in  London  and  Birmingham,  1842-49. 

'51 Meidinger,  The  British  Empire  in  Euroj^e  (in  German).  S. 

Price  of  household  bread,  1821-47. 

'52 Bashley  Britten,  Statistical  Chart.  S. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1773,  1793,  1799,  1800. 

'53 The   Extent  and  Causes   of  our  Prosperity.      Blackwood's 

Magazine,  September,  1853. 

Prices  in  1851  and  1853  compared. 

'60 D.  Chadwick,  The  Rate  of  Wages  in  Lancashire.     Journal 

of  the  Statistical  Society,  1860.  S. 

Manchester,  1839,  1849,  1859. 

'60 F.    Purdy,  Agricultural    Wages   in    Scotland    and   Ireland, 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1860.  S. 

Arbroath,    1812,   1819,    1826,    1833,    and    other  places, 
1836-37. 
'70-1902    Wright's  Time  Table,  Bristol. 

An  exhaustive  monthly  price  list. 

'72 T.  Brassey,  Work  and  Wages.  S. 

Prices  in  Staffordshire,  1849-69. 

'75 J.  Noble,  National  Finance.  S. 

London,  1848  and  1874. 
Manchester,  1836,  1841,  and  1875. 

'78, E.  Young,  Labour  in  Europe  and  America.     Washington.  S. 

Prices  in  large  towns,  1872-73. 

'78 Sir  James  Caird,  The  Landed  Interest  and  the  Supply  of  Food.     S. 

1770,  1850,  1878. 

'79 U.S.A.  Consular  Reports.     State  of  Labour  in  Europe.  S. 

Prices  in  1878  in  Consular  districts. 

'81 Typographical  Circular  (monthly  organ  of  the  Typographical 

Society). 

Prices  in  London,  1793,  1800,  and  1809. 
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1882 Wages  in  the  United  Slates  and  Foreign  Countries.     U.S.A. 

Consular  Report.     Wasliington.  y 

Budget  for  1881,  comparing  with  Chad  wick's,  1860. 

'84 Robert    Montgoinerj,   Presidential   Address   to   Manchester 

Statistical  Society.  g_ 

Prices   at   Manchester  Workhouse  and  Iiifirniarj,  1834 
and  1844. 

'84 E.  V.   Neale,   Condition   of  the    Working    Classes.      Social 

Science  Transactions,  1884.  g. 

Chadwick's  1860  figures  continued  to  1884. 

'85 U.S.A.  Consular  Reports.     Labour  in  Europe.     2  vols.  S. 

Prices,  1884,  compared  with  Young,  1878,  and  Reports,  1879. 

'87 David  Chadwick,  Expenditure  of  Wages.     Read  to  British 

Association,  but  not  printed  in  the  Report.     The  prices  are 
given  in  Schulzc-Gaevernitz  below. 

'88 R.    E.    Protheroe,    The   Tioneers   and   Progress   of   British 

Farming,  1768,  1815,  1836,  1860,  1887. 

'89 C-5861.     Expenditure  of  Working  Men.  S. 

Contains   selections  from  the  account   book  of  a  cabinet 
maker  of  prices  in  1863,  1865-69,  1872,  1877-78,  1886. 

'92 C 'Booth,  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London.     Vol.  i.      S. 

Pi-ices  in  London,  1887. 

'93 Labour  Commission,  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Labourer.     S. 

Scotland  ii.     C-6894,  xvi. 

Prices  in  Fifeshire,  1871  and  1892. 
'93-1902    Labour  Gazette,  prices  of  goods  sold  by  Cooperative  Societies.     S. 
Especially  November,  1896  ;  September,  1897  ;  May,  1898  ; 
October,  1898  ;  April,  1899. 

'93 I.  S.  Leadam,  What  Protection  does  for  the  Farmer  and  the 

Labourer.  S. 

Bread  prices,  1839,  1849,  1859,  1887,  1893,  p.  xxii. 

'94 Full    Report    of  the    Commission   of  Inquiry  into  ....  the 

Unemployed  in  ....  Liverpool. 
Comparisons  of  1874,  1884,  and  1894. 

'94 A.  Williamson,  British  Industries  and  Foreign  Competition. 

Greenwich  Hospital.     Bread  prices,  1836-84. 
bread  prices,  pp.  183 — 6. 

'94 A.  Toynbee,  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution.  S 

Budgets,  1839  and  1875. 

'95 Or.  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England  and 

on  the  Continent.     Translated  by  O.  S.  Hall.  S. 

Cooperative  prices,  Darwen,  1883-91. 

'96 F.  W.  Galton,  Select  Documents  ....  Tailoring  Trade.  S. 

Bread,  1777-1817.     Contained  also  in  the  Gorgon,  October, 
1818.     Britisli  Museum,  P.P.  3557. 

'99 Ernst  Duckershoff,  Hoio  the  English  Workman  Lives.  S. 

Prices,  Newcastle,  p.  36. 

'99 G.  H.  Wood,  The   Course  of  Average   Wages  between  1790 

and  1860.     Index  numbers.     British  Association  Report. 
Section  F.  S 
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1900,, G-.  H.  Wood,  A    Glance   at    Wages   and   Prices  since   the 

Industrial   Revolution.     Cooperaiice   Wholesale   Society's 
Annual,  1900. 

Budgets   with    prices,    1790,    1810,    1821,    1840,    1850, 
1872-73,  1887,  1899.     Bread,  1849-99,  various  years. 

'01 B.  S.  Eowntree,  Poverty  :  A  Study  of  Town  Life. 

York  prices,  1901. 


S. 


For  the  principles  on  wliicli  index  numbers  of  retail  prices 
should  be  constructed,  and  the  difficulties  to  meet,  see  A.  L.  Bowley, 
Elements  of  Statistics,  pp.  225 — 227,  and  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of 
Political  Econony,  Article,  "Wages,  nominal  and  real,"  by  A.  L. 
Bowley.  An  index  number  of  retail  prices  in  New  South  Wales, 
giving  illustrations  of  results  by  different  methods,  is  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  December,  1901. 

As  an  indication  of  the  material  which  is  to  be  found  in  these 
publications,  I  give  the  prices  of  bread  in  London. 

Average  of  the  Quartern  Loaf  for  the  Year.     (P.  P.  190  of  1814-15.) 

Assize  of  Bread,  London. 

(d.  per  4  loaf.) 


'92. 


1781. 

'82. 

'83. 

'84. 

'85. 

'86. 

'87. 

'88. 

'89. 

'90. 

'91. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Wheaten.... 

n 

7i 

n 

n 

7 

6i 

6i 

Gk 

n 

n 

61 

Household 

5k 

51 

5i 

5f 

5i 

4^ 

41 

5 

51 

5i 

5i 

d. 
61 
5 


1793. 

'94. 

'95. 

'96. 

'97. 
d. 

'98. 
d. 

'99. 
d. 

1800. 

'01. 

'02 

'03. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Wheaten.... 

7i 

n 

\0k 

lOi 

8i 

8^ 

10^; 

\6% 

16f 

\0k 

9* 

Household 

5^ 

5i 

8 

8 

6^ 

7 

9 

Vok 

15i 

8f 

8 

1804. 

'05. 

'06. 
d. 

'07. 
d. 

'08. 
d. 

'09. 

'10. 

'11. 

'12. 

'13. 

'14, 

'15. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Wheaten.... 

lOi 

14 

12f 

llf 

12\ 

15 

16 

15^ 

18 

161 

m 

Ill 

Household 

9 

12^ 

lU 

10^ 

11 

131 

14i 

13f 

17 

15i 

11 

lOi 

Meidinger  {Bas  Britische  Reich  in  Europa,   1851),  gives   the 
price  of  household  bi'ead  only,  as  follows  : — 


1821. 

'22. 

d. 
9i 

'23. 

d. 
lOi 

'24. 

d. 
10^ 

'25. 

'26. 

'27. 

'28. 

'2£ 

». 

'30.  j 

'31. 

d. 
10 

'32. 

d. 
10 

'33. 

d. 

d. 

d. 
9h 

d. 

Ok 

d. 

9k 

d. 

101; 

^-  ! 

10  i- 

d. 
8i 

1834. 

'35. 

'36. 

'37. 

'38. 

'39. 

'40. 

d. 
10 

'41. 

d. 
9 

'42. 

d. 
9J- 

'43. 

'44. 

d. 

8i 

'45. 
d. 

'46. 

d. 
8i 

'47. 

d. 
8 

d. 

7 

d. 

8 

d. 

d. 
10 

d. 
10 

0 

7 

i 

d. 
lU 
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These  prices  are  the  same  as  given  by  Porter,  who  gives  for 
1848,  7^c7.,  and  1849,  yd.  The  table  in  Gallon,  The  Tailorinrj 
Trade  (quoted  fi'om  the  Gorgon,  1818,  and  due  to  Francis  Place), 
is : — 


1777-95. 

'95.    '96. 

'97. 

'98. 

'99. 

1800. 

'01. 

'02. 

'03. 

d. 

7i 

d.            d. 
12i     8k 

1 

d. 
9i  1 

i 

d. 

8i 

d. 
9 

d. 
16 

d. 

d. 

m 

d. 
9i 

1804. 

'05.   '06. 

•07. 

'08. 

•09. 

'10. 

■11. 

'12. 

'13. 

'14. 

d. 

d. 
14i 

d.          d. 
12t   12 

d. 
12 

d. 
14^ 

d. 
16 

d. 
141 

d. 

m 

d. 

17f 

d. 
12i 

and  in  the  same  place  the  price  is  given  as  1834,  g\d. 

A  pamphlet  in  the  Statistical  Society's  collection,  entitled. 
What  should  he  the  Price  of  Bread,  1855  ?  says  the  price  "  no.v 
ruling  "  is  from  ScZ.  to  g^d.,  and  some  even  i  irf.  A  correspondent 
writing  to  the  Morning  Leader,  19th  October,  1899,  remembers 
IS.  2d.  per  quartern  to  have  been  th.e  price  paid  during  the 
Crimean  War.     This  was  probably  before  1855. 

Our  next  account  is  from  the  account  book  of  a  cabinet  maker, 
e-iven  in  C-5861  of  1889  :— 


1863. 


'65. 

'm. 

'67. 

'68. 

'69. 

'72. 

'78.  1 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

6 

8 

9 

7 

6 

8 

6i 

'86. 


and  in  I.  S.  Leadam's  pamphlet,  Mr.  David  Chadwick  is  quoted 
as  saying  the  price  in  1893  was  ^\d.  There  was  a  rise  in  1897, 
and  a  "  Special  Commissioner "  of  the  Morning  Leader  says 
(31st  August,  1897)  the  prices  were  : — 

North  of  Holborn  ....  6\d.  I    S.  and  E.  London (>d.,  some  fk?. 

King's  Cross    6c?.  and  6 ^(/.   |   West  End  -jd. 

The     Greenwich     Hospital     accounts     from     McCulIoch     and 
Williamson  are: — 

{McCidloch.) 
{d.  per  lb.) 


1818.  '19. 

'20. 

'21. 

'22. 

'23. 

'24. 

'25. 

'26.  '27. 

' 

28. 

'20. 

d. 
3-5 

d. 
1-95 

d. 
2-83 

d. 
1-52 

.  d. 
1-42 

d. 
1-5 

d. 
1-6 

d. 
1-85 

d.        d. 
1-56  1-56 

1 

d. 

d. 
205 

1830.  '31. 

'32. 

d. 
1-96 

'33. 

'34. 

'35 

1 

'36. 

'37. 

'38. 

'39.  '40 

6 

'41. 

d. 
1-89 

'42. 

d.         d. 
1-89  2-72  , 

1 

d. 
■07 

d. 
1-33 

d. 
1-7 

d. 
1-6 

1 

d. 
1-4 

4 

d. 
1-6 

7 

d.        d. 
188  18 

1 

d. 
166 
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(  Williamson.) 
(Average  prices  per  4  lb.  loaf.) 


1836. 

'37. 

'38. 

'39. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42. 

d. 

7f 

'43. 
6 

'44. 

'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

d. 
5 

d. 
5i 

d. 

7 

d. 

7 

d. 

n 

d. 

d. 

7 

6 

7 

d. 
81 

1848. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

d. 

9i 

00.       Ob. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

6i 

d. 
6i 

5 

d. 
5 

6 

8i 

d. 
9 

8 

d. 
6i 

rf. 

5i 

1860. 


'61. 

'62. 

'63. 

'64. 

'65. 

rf. 

d. 

rf. 

rf. 

d. 

Vi 

Ik 

6i 

51 

H 

d. 


d. 
6i 


d. 

6i 


1872. 

'73. 

74. 

'75. 

'76. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 

'80. 

'81. 

'82. 

'83. 

'84 

(?. 

d. 

rf. 

rf. 

d. 

cL 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

(7. 

d. 

■^^ 

6i 

6i 

6i 

6 

51 

6 

61 

5i 

5i 

6i 

6 

of 

4)2. 

These  prices  are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  contract  pricf 
at  institutions  are  not  likely  to  move  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  retail  prices  paid  by  the  small  consumer,  but  they  serve  to 
indicate  the  direction  which  prices  have  taken.  In  the  absence  of 
continuous  records,  the  only  gi'ound  on  "which  v^'e  might  rely  on  the 
correctness  of  an  index  number  of  retail  prices  is  the  balancing  of 
errors  in  a  large  number  of  quotations,  and  almost  as  large  a  mass 
of  material  is  i-equired  for  this  purpose  as  for  the  construction  of 
wages  index  numbers.  In  the  case  of  some  towns,  we  get  prices 
for  perhaps  twelve  or  twenty  years  through  the  century.  For 
Manchester,  statements  for  thirty-three  separate  years  are  found 
in  the  sources  mentioned  above.  For  recent  years,  personal 
inquiry  would  probably  result  in  continuous  lists  being  obtained, 
and  I  have  already  by  this  means  obtained  lists  of  prices  during 
the  past  decade  in  one  or  two  places.  Housekeepers'  books  and 
local  price  lists  would  also  afford  valuable  material,  if  they  can 
be  obtained  for  a  series  of  years.  Coal  prices  are  regularly 
advertised  in  London  and  local  newspapers,  and  from  these  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  procuring  approximate  index  numbers 
of  coal  per  ton.  The  prices  of  smaller  quantities  present  a 
gi'eater  difficulty,  but  even  these  change  closely  with  the  price  for 
a  ton. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  index  number  of 
retail  prices,  I  would  venture  to  ask  anyone  discovering  other 
sources  of  material,  or  students  investigating  the  problem,  to 
communicate  with  me  through  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 
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\'^. — The  Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the 
Existing  Arrangements  for  the  Collection  and  Custody  of  Local 
Records,  and  as  to  the  further  Pleasures  which  it  may  he  advisable 
to  take  for  the  purpose.     Parliamentary  Paper  Cd-1335. 

It  is  fifty-two  years  since  the  Rev.  E.  Wyatt  Edgell,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  called  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  which  exists  for  the  taking  of  some  strong  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  one  class  of  local  records,  viz.,  the  parish 
registers.  He  pointed  out  how,  for  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
which  have  taken  place  since  ihe  year  1837,  the  General  Register 
Office  afc  Somerset  House  affords  ample  evidence  in  supplement  of 
that  which  the  parish  records  themselves  contain.  But  at  the 
time  Her  late  Majesty  came  to  the  throne — for  it  was  in  the  year 
of  her  accession  that  the  General  Register  Office  was  instituted — 
there  were  already  no  less  than  ii,ooo  parish  churches  each  of 
which  had  its  own  separate  register.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  from  50  to  100  milUons  of  entries  in  these  older  books,  and  of 
these  the  General  Register  Office  has  no  record.  Mr.  Wyatt 
Edgell's  purpose  was  to  urge  that  something  should  be  done  to 
secure  these  records  from  loss.  But  as  yet  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  do  anything  systematic  in  that  direction.  Moreover,  the 
parish  registers,  important  though  they  be,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  historical  documents  which  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
expression  "  local  records."  One  of  the  tasks  which  the  Committee, 
to  whose  report  we  would  draw  attention,  had  to  set  itself  was  to 
define  what  should  be  included  in  the  term,  and  one  of  the 
appendices  to  their  report  consists  of  a  letter  from  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Societ}',  where  is  set  out,  not,  indeed,  a  list  of 
documents  which  should  be  included  in  the  term — that  would, 
perhaps,  be  too  large  a  task — but  merely  a  list  of  the  depositories 
of  such  records  in  that  one  not  very  lai'ge  county.  The  list  is  a 
formidable  one  enough,  and  its  perusal  clearly  shows  at  once  the 
need  for  something  to  be  done,  and  tlie  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Committee  in  making  any  suggestions  for  doing  it.  The  various 
authorities  in  Cambridgeshire  are  so  diverse,  and  so  really  im- 
portant in  their  respective  spheres,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  part  with  their  antiquarian  treasures,  even  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  custody  of  another.  The  colleges  would  not  hand 
over  their  muniments  to  one  another  or  to  the  University.  The 
University  and  the  town  would  not  co-operate  in  such  a  matter, 
nor  would  the  urban  and  county  authorities  agree  any  better.  This 
difficulty  might  be  emphasised  even  more  strongly  than  is  done 
in  the  Report.  We  have  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  in  the  grouping  of  the  Central  Records  at  the  Rolls  Chapel 
in  Chancery  Lane.  But  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  there  were 
nothing  to  those  which  aifect  the  present  problem,  since  the  Central 
Office  contains  chietiy  papers  which  belong  to  a  single  owner,  the 
Crown.  So  long  as  the  papers  remained  in  a  proper  place,  easily 
available,  the  keenest  stickler  for  the  rights  of  his  department  could 
hardly  oppose  such  centralisation.  But  Londonei's  are  not  wont 
to  appreciate  the  full  strength  of  local  jealousies,  or  the  attachment 
with  which  parishioners  regard  the  old  registers  of  their  parish 
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church.  They  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  proper 
receptacle,  or  for  making  their  contents  available  to  the  student  by 
a  costly  system  of  indexing :  but  they  would  not  like  to  see  them 
go  out  of  the  parish,  though  they  may  be  fully  aware  that,  apart 
from  the  risks  of  fire  and  damp,  there  is  a  chance  that  at  the  death 
of  the  incumbent  they  may  be  lost,  or  destroyed  with  his  personal 
papers.  The  Committee  is  against  the  resort  to  local  public  libraries, 
and  that  for  several  reasons  :  neither  buildings  nor  custodians  are 
in  their  view  suitable  for  the  duty.  The  suggestion  is  that  local 
repositories  should  be  organised,  and  that  the  county  towns 
should  be  the  centres  for  their  districts,  the  responsible  authorities 
being  the  County  Councils.  The  boroughs  would  be  kept  apart,  and 
either  keep  their  own  muniments  themselves,  or  form  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience  and  economy.  This  as  regards  ordinary 
civil  records.  For  ecclesiastical  records  the  cathedral  town  would 
be  the  proper  centre,  but  for  the  old  parish  registers  there  might 
need  to  be  a  special  arrangement  in  individual  cases.  Where  there 
was  a  strong  local  feeling  against  the  removal  of  the  original 
volumes  to  the  local  centre,  it  might  be  necessary  to  allow  them  to 
remain,  and  to  have  an  authenticated  transcript  of  their  contents 
preserved  in  the  diocesan  and  archidiaconal  registries. 

A  very  careful  and  interesting  examination  of  the  practice  in 
France  is  set  out  by  the  Committee.  But,  as  they  explain,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  in  this  country  to  carry  out  the  very  .sweeping  measui^es 
■which  the  adoption  of  their  system  would  involve.  One  thing, 
however,  miijht  very  well  be  copied  from  the  French  practice:  it 
a  ppears  that  in  France  every  custodian  of  ancient  records  must  have 
studied  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  have  one  of  its  diplomas. 
The  mere  preservation  of  ancient  records,  though  desirable  enough, 
is  largely  sentim.ental.  What  is  needed  to  make  these  mines  of 
information  as  to  our  individual  and  national  history  available,  is 
to  have  all  these  records  catalogued  and  indexed,  so  that  they  may 
be  in  a  true  sense  accessible  to  the  student.  When  such  work  is 
undertaken,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  system  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  a  similar  practice  should  be  followed  by  the 
custodians  of  all  our  depositories.  Presumably  the  main  lines  of 
the  Central  Record  Office,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  system.  But  details  would  have  to 
be  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  each  class  of  documents. 
Evidently  there  is  need  of  some  Society  which  should  undertake 
in  this  country  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  French  Ecole  des  Chartes 
in  this  regard.  But  for  the  rest  the  Committee  shows  clearly 
enough  the  uigency  of  taking  some  decided  steps  to  preserve  our 
records,  though  it  does  not  disguise  the  difficulties  which  Avould 
attend  any  attempt  to  do  that  which  must  inevitably  be  done 
some  day.  and  which  ought  to  be  done  without  any  delay. 


VI. — Agricultural  Eetiirns,  1902  (Acreage  and  Live  Stock). 

These  tables,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  October, 
in  advance  of  their  publication  in  the  annual  volume  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  for  1902,  supply  the  complete  information 
collected  as  to  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  cultivated  land, 
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and  the  number  and  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  ])refatoiy  meniorauduin  it  is 
remarked  tliat  in  comparing^  the  returns  of  the  acrcaj^e  under 
various  crops  in  Great  Britain  with  those  for  1901  and  precedin*; 
years,  a  net  gain  of  i^  per  cent,  in  the  ai'ea  under  Wheat  will  be 
seen  to  have  followed  the  much  more  considerable  reductions  in 
the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  The  total  acreage  under 
wheat  in  Great  Britain — 1,726,473  acres — is  the  smallest  recorded 
in  any  year  with  three  exceptions,  viz.  : — 1895,  189G  and  1901. 
The  acreage  sown  with  barley  showed  a  reduction  by  63,065  acres, 
or  3*2  per  cent.  The  total  area  under  this  crop  is  smaller  than  in 
any  recoi'ded  year  except  1898,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
increase  by  60,301  acres  of  the  acreage  nnder  oats  raises  the  area 
devoted  to  that  ci'op  to  a  higher  level  than  in  any  year  since  189G. 
The  ai'ea  under  beans  showed  a  small  reduction,  while  tliat  under 
peas  exhibited  an  appreciable  inci-ease,  amounting  to  16  per  cent, 
on  the  relatively  small  figures  of  that  crop.  There  was  no  matei'ial 
change  in  the  total  extent  of  land  devoted  to  potatoes,  which  still 
remains  very  nearly  at  the  high  figure  returned  in  1901.  The 
reduction  of  the  acreage  under  turnips  and  swedes,  which  has 
occurred  annually  since  1893,  was  continued  this  year,  a  loss  of 
3^  per  cent.,  or  56,000  acres,  being  recorded.  During  the  past 
nine  years  the  turnip  area  in  England  has  diminished  by  more  than 
23  per  cent.,  while  in  Scotland  the  diminution  during  the  same 
period  has  amounted  to  only  5  per  cent.  There  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  acreage  nnder  mangolds,  which  now  stands  at  a 
higher  figui*e  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  tendency  to  place 
less  reliance  upon  turnips  and  more  upon  other  root  and  fodder 
crops  is  farther  indicated  by  the  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
small  acreage  under  kohl  rabi,  and  in  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  the  still  grooving  popularity  of  Lucerne.  The  area  of 
clovers  and  rotation  grasses  set  apart  for  hay  was  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  this  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  greater  reduction  in  the  acreage  not  cut  for  hay. 
The  total  area  returned  as  under  permanent  grass  showed  a 
fractional  and  insignificant  reduction,  but  there  was  a  substantial 
transference  this  year  from  the  "non-hay"  to  the  "hay" 
category.  The  reduction  by  51,000  acres,  or  nearly  15  per  cent., 
in  the  extent  of  bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain,  reduces  the  total 
uncropped  arable  land  for  the  first  time  on  record  below  300,000 
acres.  The  acreage  of  hops  fell  by  6  per  cent,  on  the  year, 
and  was  also  the  smallest  recorded  since  official  returns  have  been 
collected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  retui^ned  as  under  small 
fruit  vpas  larger  than  that  returned  in  any  year  except  1896. 

Turning  to  live  stock,  the  returns  showed  a  general  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  A  reduction  of  agricul- 
tural horses  by  13,000  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  by  about 
half  that  number  of  unbroken  horses,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
there  has  been  some  increased  attention  directed  to  horse-breeding. 
The  reduction  by  3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cattle,  follows  un- 
fortunately upon  a  similar  though  much  smaller  decline  last  year. 
Since  the  relatively  largest  decrease,  of  nearly  7  per  cent.,  occurs 
in  the  number  of  two  year  and  older  cattle  other  than  milking  cows. 
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it  may  faii-lj  be  assumed  that  these  went  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  supplies  of  meat  from  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  may  also  partly  account  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  other  classes  of  cattle,  though  probably  the 
unusual  scarcity  of  keep  in  the  spring  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant reason  for  sending  a  number  of  cows  and  unfinished 
beasts  to  the  butcher  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  usual.  The 
falling  off  by  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
and  in  calf  in  Great  Britain  reduces  the  milking  herd  of  the 
country  to  smaller  dimensions  than  in  any  year  since  1897.  There 
was  a  further  decline  of  6ii,ooo  in  the  number  of  sheep  *-eturned 
in  Great  Britain,  which,  following  upon  reductions  of  215,000  last 
year  and  of  646,000  in  1900,  has  reduced  the  flocks  of  this  country 
to  a  total  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1899.  The  increase  by  120,000 
of  the  number  of  pigs,  and  particularly  the  addition  of  9  per  cent, 
to  the  sows  kept  for  breeding,  indicate  a  revival  of  pig  breeding. 

Produce  of  Crops.  Preliminary  Statement  showing  the  Estimated  Total  Produce 
and  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Principal  Crops  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1902, 
with  Comparisons  for  1901,  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Ten  Years 
1892-1901.  Wheat. 


Estimated  Total  Produce. 

Acreage. 

Average 

Estimated  Yield 

per  Acre. 

.\verage 
of  the 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1892-19(11. 

England 

Wales  

Bushels. 
53,529,442 
1,348,064 
1,799,277 

Bushels. 
49,882,667 
1,156,673 
1,418,262 

Acres. 
1,630,892 
48,206 

47,i:58 

Acres. 

1,617,721 

46,882 
36,225 

Bushels. 
32-82 
27-S6 
38-U7 

Bushels. 
30-84 
24-67 
39  15 

Bushels. 

29-86 

2433 

Scotland 

37-29 

Great  Britain. 

56,676,783 

52,457,602 

i>726,356 

1,700,828 

32-83 

30-84 

29-89 

Barley. 

England 

Wales  

54,947,154 
3,410,196 
8,137,256 

49,557,593 
3,016,334 
8,533,696 

1,579,027 
101.326 
229,080 

1,635,426 
101,907 
235,115 

34-80 
33-66 
35-52 

30-30 
29-60 
36-30 

32-62 
30-28 

Scotland 

35-93 

Great  Britain. 

66,494,606 

61,107,623 

i>y09>433 

1,972,448 

34-82 

30-98 

32-81 

Oats. 

luigland 

Wales 

Scotland 

87,065,205 

7,681,445 

35,637,032 

67,863,053 

6,490,33fi 

35,752,141 

1,892,554 
210,153 
954,333 

1,831,740 

208,773 
956,389 

16-00 
36-55 
37-34 

37  05 
31-09 
37-38 

3991 
33-00 
36-41 

Great  Britain. 

130,383,682 

1 10,105,530 

3,057,040 

2,996,902 

42-65 

36-74 

58-26 

Beans. 

Enuland 

Wales  

7,131,349 
31,245 

438,881 

5,601,920 
26,374 

438,754 

228,196 

1,222 

12  913 

237,102 
1,212 

12,766 

31-25 
25-57 
33-99 

23  63 
21-76 
34-37 

25-81 
23-79 

Scotland 

32-52 

Great  Britain. 

7,601,475 

6,067,048 

242.331 

251,080 

3i"37 

24-16 

26-15 

1902.] 
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KslimatedTi 

tal  Produce. 

Acreage. 

Avcni|;e 

Estimated  Yield 

per  Acre. 

Average 
of  the 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902.     1901. 

Ten  Years 
1892-1901. 

England  

BiiS'iels. 

5,039,552 
27,434 
28,327 

Bushels. 

3,946,977 
30,812 
28,883 

Acres. 

176,276 
1,376 
1,092 

Acres. 

151,617 
1,578 
1,106 

Blisllrls.    Itusllcls. 

2S-59    2603 
19-94    i;»53 
25-94   26-11 

Bushi'Is. 
25-69 
19-.36 
24  91 

Scotland 

Great  Britain. 

£.095.313 

4,006,672 

178,744 

154.331 

28-51    25-1^6 

25-63 

Potatoes. 

England  

Wales 

Tons. 
2,225,569 
155,508 
813,111 

Tons. 
2,627.647 
182,122 
861,481 

Acres. 
412,739 
31,446 
129,605 

Acres. 
415,105 
31,979 
130,176 

Tons. 
5-39 
495 

Tons. 
6-33 

Tons. 
6-02 
5  72 

Scotland 

6-27      6-62 

5-6/ 

Great  Britain. 

3,194,188 

3,671,250 

573.880 

577,260 

5'57      6-36 
1 

5-92 

T 

[jRXiPS  AND  Swedes. 

England 

Wales  

16,023,633 
1,005,208 
7,140,609 

12,419,535 

916,536 

7,018,110 

1,092,019 

60,928 

455,785 

1,144,035 

61,934 

458,556 

14-07 
16-50 
1567 

10-88 
15-28 
15-30 

11-88 
14-77 

Scotland 

1495 

Great  Britain. 

24,169,450 

20,414,181 

1,608,732 

',664,525 

15-02 

12'26 

12-79 

Mangold. 

England  

Wales  

9,072,616 

198,242 

76,554 

7,542,694 

176,.398 

55,181 

426,048 

10,820 

4,590 

386,044 
9.811 
2,950 

21-29 

18-32 
10-68 

19-54 

17-98 
18-71 

]7-56 
16-21 

Scotland 

17-52 

Great  Britain. 

9,347,4'2 

7,774.273 

441.458 

398,805 

21-17 

19-49 

i7"5* 

Hay  fr 

OM  Clovek,  Sainfoin,  &o. 

England  

Wales 

Cwts. 
57,123,299 
5,92  ',302 
13,878,813 

Cwts. 
42,492,701 
4,030,483 
13,521,389 

Acres. 

1,737,608 

208,798 

417,896 

Acres. 

1,730,155 

201,943 

424,317 

Cwts.       Cwts. 
32-87    24-56 
2S-35    19-96 
33-21    31-87 

Cwts. 
2668 
22-55 

Scotland 

31-73 

Great  Britain. 

76,922,414 

60,044,573 

2,364,302 

2.356,415 

32-53 

25-48 

27-26 

Hay  f 

KOM  Permanent  Pasture. 

England 
Wales  .... 
Scotland 


Great  Britain. 


110,467,298  62,142.295 

10.029,186   6,498,745 

3,967,753   3,680,362 


4,464,237   72,321,402 


3,975,088 
473,S94 
131,521 


4.580,503 


3,754,836 
463,704 
131,562 


4,350,102 


2779  16-55 
21-16:14-01 
30-17  i  27-97 


27*17  I  16-63 


21-73 
17  45 

28-74 


21  52 


Note.— The  prt-liiuinai  V  statempnt  of  the  prouuce  »l  hops  for  19U2,  issued  on  llie  :il»t  October,  showed  a 

total  estimated  priidui-c  ot  .•;'i  r.O-t.'  cwts..  beinir  an  estimated  vii-lil  iier  acre  of  6-aS  cwts. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  3rd  December,  iy02. 
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Agricidtv.ral  Retvrns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1902.     Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass; 

and  Ath  June,  1901,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain;  u-ith 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 
1902.             1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

\ 

Total  area  of  land  and  water''  

Acres. 

32,550o37 

.^cres. 

32,550,537 

.icres. 

4,777,133 

Acres. 

4.777,133 

Acres 
19,458.503 

.\cres. 

119,458,503 

Total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  "^ 

24.679,966 

24,694,252 

2,810,824 

2,823.062 

4,897,169 

i  4,900,131 

Corn  Crops — 

Wheat     

1.630,892 

1.578,977 

1,892,717 

61,241 

228,548 

176,827 

1,617,721 

1,635,426 

1,831,740 

49,649 

237,361 

152,185 

48,323 
101,326 
210,1.53 
1,3U 
1,235 
1,426 

47,019 
101,907 
208,7;3 

1,460 
1,215 
1,596 

47,258 

229,(180 

954,333 

5,797 

13,318 

1,493 

36,225 

235,115 

956,389 

5,541 

13,037 

1,349 

Oats    

-Rve 

Pe?s    , 

Total 

5,569,202 

5,524,082 

363,804 

361,970 

1,251,284 

1,247,656 

Green  Crops — 

412,739 
1,092,(119 
426,(  48 
176,037 
162,034 
154,857 

415,105 
1,144,035 
386,044 
161,727 
147,186 
147,168 

31,446 
60,928 
10,S20 
4.t7it 
1,334 
1,120 

31,979 
61,934 
9,811 
4,194 
1.344 
1,217 

129,695 

455,785 

4,590 

12,754 

8,782 
2,430 

130,176 

458,556 

2,950 

14,404 

9,016 

2,384 

Other  crops   

Total  

2,423,734 

2,401,265 

iio,ii8 

110,479 

614,036 

617,486 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  nnder  rotation — 

1,737,608 
1,087,307 

1,730,155 
1,132,503 

2(i8,798 
196,7f2 

201,943 
198,325 

417,896 
1,183,497 

424,317 
1,169,141 

Not  for  hay   

Total  

2,824,915 

2,862,65s 

405,590 

400,268 

1,601,393 

1,593,461 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 

.3,975,088 
9,488,340 

3,754,836 
9,702,824 

473,894 
1,45(',4:3 

463,704 
1,477,601 

131,737 
1,286,976 

131,919 
1,296,305 

Total  

13,463,428 

13,457,660 

1,924.367 

i,94i,.3')5 

1,418,713 

1,428,224 

i 

824 

48,031 

68,263 

281,569 

630 
51,127 

67,828 
329,002 

S 

1,203 
5,734 

6 

1,092 

7,882 

3 

5,912 
5,828 

4 

6,079 
7,221 

Small  fruit 

Bare  iallcnv    

No. 
832,065 

226,803 
96,493 

No. 

843,624 

223,4.3(1 
94,^60 

No. 
91,293 

41,733 

21,088 

No. 
91,576 

41,504 
21,244 

No. 
152,812 

30,070 
12,432 

No. 
153,918 

29,228 
11,747 

Unbroken  horses — 

Under  1  jear 

1,155,361 

1,161,914 

'54,"4 

154,624 

195,314 

194,893 

1,841,356 

988,221 
920,253 
862,107 

1,887,414 

1,0.59,495 
944,205 
900,421 

275,880 

93,0S8 
174,146 
178,760 

2.^0,  s99 

91,472 
179,914 
187,793 

438,  b90 

251,053 
291,377 
240,845 

4;3.;,B8i 

274,016 
283,531 
237,750 

Other  cattle- 

Total  of  cattle  

4,611,937 

4,79 ',535 

72', 874 

743,078 

1,222,165 

1,229,281 

5,680,519 

3,1.33  022 

6,220,938 

5,845,407 

3,430,482 
6,282,168 

1,371,949 

837,127 
1,253,622 

1,364,078 

845,693 
1,217,963 

2,946,703 

1,553,561 
0,768,265 

2,952,345 

1,674.721 
2,774,343 

Other  sheep  — 

Under  1  year 

Total  of  sheep  

15,0.34,479    \ 

'5,548,057 

3,462,698 

3,427,734 

7,268,529 

7,401,409 

Sows  kent  for  breeding  

295,237 
1,660,921 

268,909 
1,573,224 

36,826 
178,457 

55,446 
177,525 

16,937 
111,189 

15,.369 
109,452 

Total  of  pigs 1 

1,956, 1 58 

1,842,133 

215,283 

212,971 

128,126 

I24.,82I 

Furnislied  hv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instructiun  for  Ireland. 
Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land. 
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aid  Xumber  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  as  returned  upon  the  Ath  June,   lfM)2 
^arti''idars  for  Ireland,  and  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Great  Britain. 

IrelanJ.* 

Uiiiwd  Kini,-doiii, 
including  isle  of  Man 
and  Cliannvl  Islands. 

1902.            1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

Acics.     1     Acres. 
56,78^,17356,786.175 

Acres. 

20,706,258 

.\rres. 

20,706,258 

Acres. 
77,678,185 

Acres. 

77,678,185 

Total  area  of  laud  and  water  *■ 

.V, 5^7.059  3i:+i-:-445 

15.240,16+ 

i:.::'9,i75 

47,752.773 

47,76^,585 

Total  acreage  uuder  crops  and  grass  « 

1.726,473!  1,700.965 

l,9(>9,3s3j  1,972,448 

3,O57.20;>|  2,99H,v;02 

6NS7i-;        56,650 

243,lul       251,613 

179,751       155,1.30 

44.471 

167,879 

1,081,751 

9,634 

2,317 

346 

42,934 

161,684 

1,099,335 

11,001 

2,254 

366 

1,773,067 

2,083,iJl(; 

4,1.56,686 

78,160 

245,655 

180,291 

1,746,155 

2,140,908 

4,112,297 

67,752 

254,096 

155,668 

Corn  Crops — 
Wheal 

Barley  or  here 
Oats" 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 

7,184,290   7.133.70S 

1,306,398 

1,317,574 

8,5 '6,875 

8,476,876 

Total 

573,880 
1,608,732 
441,458 
193.261 
172,150 
158,407 

577,2Gu 
1,604,52.;. 
3E8,805 
180,325 
157, 54<; 
150,769 

629.481 

288;421 

77,010 

46.089 

3,075 

26,373 

635,321 
289,759 
77.283 
47,898 
3,434 
25,748 

1,214,7.52 
1,905,  lt8 
619,2'.'6 
239,636 
175,674 
186,719 

1,223.784 
1,962,157 
476,827 
228,464 
161,349 
178,445 

Green  Crops- 
Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold 

Cahhage,  kolil-rahi,  and  rape 
Vetches  or  tares 
Other  crops 

3,I47>888J  3,129,230 

1,070,449 

1,079,443 

4,241,165 

4,231,026 

Total 

2,364,302;  2,356.41.5 
2,467,596'  2,499,972 

603,375 
025,12:3 

617,3.30 
616,440 

2,981,988     2.987,790 
3,126,752     3,152,941 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation — 
For  hay 
Not  for  hay 

4,831,898   4,856,387 

1,2:8,498 

1,233,770 

6,108,740    6,140,731 

Total 

mdm'S' 

1,563,448 
10,010,067 

1,561,262 
9,960,798 

6,151,953     5,916,670 
22,256,497   22,457,318 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  np 
in  rotation — <^ 
lor  hay 
Not  for  hay 

I6,8o6,5o8]i6,827,249 

11,575,515 

11,522,060 

28,408,450!  28,373,9-S 

Total 

48,031        51,127 
75,378:       74,999 
293,1311      344,105 

49,745 

4,311 
■■^,247 

55,442 

4,S77 

6.0U9 

50.581 
4b,031 
80,387 
298,544 

56,082 

51,127 

80,475 

350,280 

Ha.\ 
Hops 

Small  fruit 
Bare  fallow 

No. 
1,076,170 

288,606 
130,013 

No. 
1,089,418 

294,162 
127,851 

No. 
358,314 

81,897 
69,073 

No. 
354,750 

73,691 
62,9b9 

No. 
1,441,377 

381,88c 
199,706 

No. 
1,451,131 

369,120 
191,450 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture* 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  above 

Uiider  1  year 

1,504,789 

1,51 ',431 

509,284 

491,430 

2,022,963 

2,011,701 

Total  of  horses 

2,5.?6,126 
1,:^3_3,362 
i;28K712 

2,602,:;94 

1,427,98:3 
1,407,653 
1,325.964 

1,510,701 

1,077,615 
1,067,725 
1,126,163 

1,482,483 

1,041,506 
1,046,203 
1,103,131 

4,0e4,:i05 

2,414,465 
2,462,119 
2,416,080 

4,102,061     1 

2,474,735     ' 

2,4«3,645 

2,437,383 

Cows  and  heifers  in  miik  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle— 

2  years  and  above 

1  year  and  under  2 

Under  1  year 

6,555,9-6!  6,763,&M 

4,782,2C4 

4,673,323 

11,376,969 

11,477,824     1 

Total  of  cattle 

9,999,17110,161,830 

5,52:3,710   5,940,690 
10,242,825:l",274,474 

1,653,290    , 

84.5.834 
1,716,616 

1,691,506 

894,945 
1,792,299 

11,682,787 

6,378.685 
11,995,159 

11,883,439 

6,845,246 
12,101,204 

r  Ewes  kept  for  breeding 
<  Other  sheep — 
I.     1  year  and  above 
Under  1  year 

25.765.706  2b,37:,2oo 

4.:i5,74=    i 

4,378,750 

30,056,631 

30,829,889    1 

ToUl  of  sheep 

349,000       319,724 
1,950,567   1,860,201 

141,625    1 
1,185,967    1 

1:30,580 
I,0i8,5i5 

492,600 
3,147, 164 

452,050 
2,959,079 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigs 

2,299.567   2,179,925 

1,327,592    1 

1,219,135 

3,639,764 

3,411,129 

Total  of  pigs 

*•  Not  incl 
<•  Inclndir 

ading  foreshore  and  tidal 
g  mares  kept  for  breedin? 

nrater. 
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VII. — Note  on  the  Association  of  American  Baihcay  Accounting 
Officers.     Bj  S.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Acworth  referred  in  his  paper  to  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Officers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  this  Association  is  but  little  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  following  extracts  may  be  of  some  interest: — 

1.  Regarding  the  Objects  of  the  Association} 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  furthering  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  companies  represented  by  it,  and  shall  have 
no  other  purpose.  Its  object  shall  be  the  better  organisation  and 
conduct  of  the  accounts  of  carriers,  and  the  securing  to  them  of  the 
advantages  that  should  follow  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  among  its  members  ;  to  aid  in  securing  more  perfect 
means  of  determining  balances  between  carriers,  and  greater 
definiteness  and  pi'omptness  in  paying  the  same  ;  greater  uniformity 
in  method  of  adjusting  joint  accounts  ;  more  equitable  plans  for 
settling  claims  between  carriers  ;  greater  certainty  and  promptness 
in  collecting  freight  charges  at  competing  points;  better  means 
of  adjusting  balances  at  junctions  where  freight  is  re-billed ;  the 
obtaining  of  greater  uniformity  wherever  practicable  in  the 
governmental  returns  required  of  railroads ;  the  greater  enlighten- 
ment of  those  who  belong  to  it ;  the  more  general  systemization  of 
railway  accounts  ;  and,  finally,  the  benefiting  of  railways  in  every 
proper  way  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  such  an  Association. 

2.  The  Progress  of  its  Worh.'^ 

When  this  convention  first  assembled,  there  was  little 
uniformity  in  the  schedules  of  questions  presented  by  the  various 
commissioners  of  railroads  for  report  from  the  carriers.  At  the 
present  time  there  exists  substantial  uniformity,  and  as  a  result 
the  carriers  exhibit  greater  care  in  making  out  these  reports.  A 
second  step  towards  uniformity  was  taken  in  connection  with  the 
classification  of  opei-ating  expenses.  So  far  as  operating  accounts 
are  concerned,  your  committee  feel  confident  that  progress  towards 
uniformity  is  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected,  and  no  further  action 
is  recommended  at  this  time. 

A  third  step  in  the  perfecting  of  statistical  methods  consisted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  secure  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  and  the  cost  per  passenger  per  mile ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  separation  of  opei"ating  expenses  into  expenses 
incident  to  the  freight  and  to  the  passenger  service.  This  was 
done   because   it   was   believed   by   the   committee   and    by   the 

>  Tliis  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Statistics, 
signed  by  Profossnr  Adams  and  his  collosigues,  and  read  at  tlie  New  York  meeting 
of  tlic  Accountants'  Association  in  Miiy,  ISDG. 

*  This  extract  is  talion  from  tlic  constitution  of  the  Association. 
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convention,  tliat  the  results  attained  rested  in  too  large  a  degree 
upon  estimates  to  be  worthy  of  confidence. 

A  revicAV  of  the  development  of  railway  statistics  since  the 
first  meeting  of  this  convention  in  1889,  leads  your  committee  to 
the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  Congress  and  the 
Legislatures  of  the  various  States  must  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  relation  of  bureaus  of  railway  statistics  and  accounts 
to  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  transportation.  It  is 
believed  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  executing  the  laws  for  the 
control  of  railways  at  present  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  various  States,  is  due  to  the  inability 
of  commissions  to  arrive  easily,  quickly  and  certainly  at  facts. 
This  difficulty  cannot  be  remedied,  except  the  accounting  divisions 
of  the  railways  be  organised  with  that  end  in  view.  The  public 
interests  involved  in  a  sound  management  of  the  business  of 
transportation  are  as  great  as  those  involved  in  a  conservative 
management  of  the  national  banking  system,  and  your  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea 
of  the  control  of  railways  through  commissions,  that  a  relation 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  existing  between  the  national  banks 
and  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  should  be 
established  between  accounting  departments  of  the  carriers  and 
the  statistical  divisions  of  commissions. 

3.  Methods  of  Frocedure.^ 

"While  this  revised  classification  is  issued  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
20th  section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  work  of  revision  was  chiefly  done  by  the  Association 
of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  through  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  carriers  in  this  connection, 
that  all  technical  questions  relating  to  operating  expenses  sub- 
mitted to  this  office  are  sent  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting*  Officers  for  con- 
sideration and  advice,  a  procedure  which  insures  that  every 
question  will  be  answered  according  to  the  concensus  of  opinion 
of  railway  accountants,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  classification ;  and  accounting  officers  are  especially 
urged  to  refi-ain  from  interpreting  any  questionable  phrase,  or 
fi'om  providing  for  any  new  class  of  expenditure  upon  their  in- 
dividual judgment,  and  to  send  all  questions  that  may  arise  to 
this  office,  to  the  end  that  the  uniformity  of  operating  accounts 
may  be  maintained  from  year  to  year." 

4.   Origin  of  the  Classification} 

"  This  classification  was  undertaken  in  response  to  frequent 
requests  from  the  auditors  of  railways,  who  claimed  to  have  received 

'  Extract  from  the  letter  from  Professor  Adams  preceding  the  classification  of 
operating  expenses. 

^  Copies  of  these  classifications  have  been  kindly  presented  to  the  Library  by 
the  author,  and  are  thus  available  for  reference  by  Fellows. — Ed. 
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great  assistance  in  their  work  from  the  revised  '  classification  of 
operating  expenses,'  and  who  expressed  a  desire  for  a  correspond- 
ing analysis  of  construction  accounts.  The  preparation  of  this 
classification  has  been  largely  the  "svork  of  I  he  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Acounting  Officers,  and  it 
received  the  approval  of  the  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
held  on  26th  and  27th  May,  1897,  in  Richmond." 

These  quotations  show  that  the  classifications  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  not  been  drawn  up  by 
theoretical  men,  but  have  been  ai'rived  at  in  agreement  with  the 
representatives  of  some  200,000  miles  of  line.  They  are  therefore 
found  eminently  workable,  and  their  application  causes  the  returns 
from  all  lines  to  be  on  a  uniform  basis,  producing  results  that 
can  readily  be  compared.  The  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  railway  statistics  shows  that  the  point  raised  on 
p.  649  of  Mr.  Acworth's  paper,  in  regard  to  endeavouring  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  goods  or  a  passenger  for 
I  mile,  had  been  considered,  and  that  it  had  been  definitely  decided 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  estimate  such  cost. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  a  similar  association  of  account- 
ants should  be  formed  in  this  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
such  a  body  existed,  the  Board  of  Trade  "would  co-operate  with  it 
in  framing  their  requirements  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  all  concerned.  The  idea  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  antagonistic  to  their  interests  would  rapidly  disappear,  if  it  were 
possible  to  establish  relations  between  it  and  the  railway  companies 
such  as  exists  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.' 

With  reference  to  the  note  on  p.  646  in  regard  to  the  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  the 
companies  should  furnish  ton-miles  as  well  as  tonnage  statistics  by 
commodities,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Acworth's  conclusion, 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  information  would  be  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  I  notice  from  the 
replies  received  from  seventy-eight  companies,  representing  over 
I  36,000  miles  of  line,  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  study  the  subject,  that  it  was  estimated 
the  cost  of  furnishing  this  information  would  be  about  ^15  per 
mile  of  line.  It  so  happened  that  some  years  ago  I  inaugurated 
the  practice  of  working  up  ton-mileage  and  revenue  by  commodi- 
ties and  pairs  of  points  on  the  line  of  which  I  was  cliicf  accountant, 
and  I  found  the  extra  expense  considerably  less  than  half  the 
figure  named.  Moreover,  the  expenditure  was  far  more  than  repaid 
by  the  valuable  information  thus  always  ready  to  hand.  A  special 
committee  of  five  members  (representing  over  20,000  miles  of  line) 
was  appointed  by  the  Accountants'  Association  to  study  the  question 
and  confer  w'ith  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  an 
extract  fi'om  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
may  help  to  explain. 

*  Professor  Adams,  the  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  himself  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Railwfty 
Accounting  Officers. 
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"  It  may  interest  vou  to  know  that  I  liaci  information  compiled 
showing-  ton-mileage  and  revenue  b}^  commodities  in  pairs  of  points, 
and  the  information  was  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  traffic 
department,  as  instead  of  submitting  a  general  statement  that 
freight-mileage  and  revenue  had  increased  or  decreased,  I  was  able 
to  show  a  statement  of  decreases  which  exactly  located  where  such 
had  occurred,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  canvassers  to  explain 
where  the  traffic  had  gone  to  against  each  item.  In  our  competitive 
districts  the  information  was  specially  useful,  as  the  canvassers 
vfere  insti'ucted  to  ascertain  names  of  shippers  and  consignees,  and 
find  out  "why  they  were  sending  by  our  competitors.  I  had  my 
ton-mileage  forms  ruled  up  for  two  years,  so  as  to  save  the  labour 
of  heading  up  so  many  forms  every  year,  and  tliis  also  gave  a 
comparison  at  sight  by  months  on  the  same  form  every  alternate 
year,  and  by  having  my  attention  drawn  at  once  to  any  notable 
decrease,  I  was  frequently  able  to  give  the  traffic  department 
information  which  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  valuable  if  held 
over  till  the  end  of  a  year." 

From  the  chairman's  reply  to  my  letter  I  extract  the 
following : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  receive  the  testimony  in  your  letter  stating  what 
youi'  practice  was  in  respect  to  the  compilation  of  earnings  and 
ton-mileage  by  commoditie.".  The  special  committee  of  five  of 
the  Association  will  have  a  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  shall 
take  pleasure  then  in  reading  a  portion  of  your  letter  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

"  Just  what  will  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  additional  statistics 
will  not  be  determined  until  some  time  later,  when  the  special 
committee  of  five  shall  have  had  a  conference  with  Professor  Adams, 
Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  any  event, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  work  of  preparation  will  commence  before 
1st  January,  1903." 

Suppose  the  traffic  department  of  one  of  our  railways  asks  the 
audit  office  for  a  return  showing  by  months  all  traffic  in  certain 
articles  carried  between  all  stations  in  groups  A  and  B  and  groups 
S,  T,  and  W.  This  means  the  special  extraction  under  great 
difficulties  (since  existing  forms  are  not  adapted  for  it),  and  the 
payment  in  most  cases  of  overtime,  so  that  such  return  may  cost 
lOo/.  or  perhaps  500/.,  or  may  be  so  expensive  that  the  traffic 
department  is  advised  not  to  press  for  the  information.  Again, 
local  taxation  is  one  of  the  burdens  under  which  our  railway 
companies  groan,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
earnings  of  the  company  in  any  one  parish,  and  so  it  happens  that 
if  the  increase  of  tax  is  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is  probably 
cheaper  to  pay  than  to  get  out  a  special  return,  which  in  some 
cases  may  cost  more  than  1,000/.  When  traffic  is  grouped  on  the 
lines  I  have  indicated  it  is  so  easy,  comparatively,  to  glean  any 
desired  information,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  actual  economy  in  so  abstracting  it. 

Of  course  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  voluminous  details 
should  be  made  public,  but    I    do    consider   with   Mr.    Acworth 

3a2 
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that  railway  shareholders  are  entitled  to  fuller  information  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  their  properties,  and  as  to  the  services 
from  which  their  revenue  is  derived  and  the  purposes  for  which 
expenditure  has  been  incurred.  Whilst  ton-mileage  without 
careful  analysis  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  gleaned  from  a  comparison  of  one  year's  results  with 
another,  and  I  consider  this  information  should  be  given  in  every 
report.  With  the  aid  of  the  Comptometer,  Cotsworth's  multipli- 
cation tables,  and  the  Hollerith  electric  tabulator,  the  work 
involved  beai"S  no  comparison  with  the  labour  in  the  early  fifties. 


VTII. — Notes  on  Econumical  and  Statistical  Works. 

Poverty :  a  Study  of  Town  Life.  By  B.  Seebohm  Kownlree. 
Fourth  edition.  426  +  xix  pp.,  crown  8vo.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1902. 

The  appearance  in  a  cheap  popular  form  of  a  fourth  edition  of 
Mr.  Rowntree's  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  in  York,  bears  testimony  alike  to  the  keen  interest  taken 
by  a  large  general  public  in  social  questions,  and  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  pains  which  Mr.  Rowntree  has  bestowed  on  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  book  has  been  published  hardly 
more  than  a  year,  but  its  importance  and  value  have  met  with 
prompt  and  wide  recognition.  The  first  edition  was  noticed  in 
this  Journal  in  March,  and  the  present  edition  requires  little 
additional  comment.  In  the  second  edition,  from  which  the 
fourth  is  appai'ently  reprinted,  Mr.  Rowntree  added  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  "probable  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
on  poverty  in  York,"  an  "  abstract  statement  of  the  York  City 
accounts,"  tables  showing  the  marriage  ages  in  various  countries, 
and  information  relative  to  workhouse  dietaries.  These  additions 
have  not  affected  the  chaiacter  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  weight  of 
the  conclusions,  of  the  original  work;  but  they  confirm  the  im- 
pression, which  Mr.  Rowntree's  book  must  produce  on  every 
candid  reader,  of  the  scrupulous  anxiety  of  the  author  to  neglect 
no  means  of  testing  his  arguments,  and  of  the  unreserved  frank- 
ness with  which  he  discloses  the  exact  nature  of  the  methods  which 
he  has  employed.  In  these  two  important  respects  the  book  has 
worthily  taken  its  place  as  a  model  of  careful,  honest  investigation. 
Mr.  Rowntree's  main  conclusions,  indeed,  were  so  disquieting  and 
startling  that  he  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  very  searching 
criticism,  and  the  merits  of  his  method  exposed  him  to  attack  in 
a  greater  degree  than  less  scrupulous  writers.  There  are,  as  the 
earlier  notice  in  this  Journal  showed,  weak  places  in  his  statistical 
apparatus,  and  he  himself  makes  no  secret  that  one  important  link 
of  his  argument  depends  on  estimates  formed  by  his  investigators, 
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and  not  on  ascertained  or  recorded  facts.  But,  when  the  deduc- 
tions that  may  be  needed  on  this  or  other  grounds  have  been 
made,  it  remains  true  that  his  book  is  one  which  no  competent 
inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the  people  can  aiford  to  neglect,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  attained  shows  that  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  expert  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  general  public. 
On  this  notable  agreement  Mr,  Rowntrcc  may  be  cordially 
congratulated.  L.  L.  P. 

Bankers'  Money :  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  Money.  By 
J.  Shield  Mcholson.  84  +  viii  pp.,  crown  8vo.  London  :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  1902. 

A  book  from  Professor  Xicholson's  pen  is  sure  to  be  lucid  and 
interesting  ;  and  the  present  volume  certainly  does  not  fail  to 
exhibit  these  gi-eat  but  rare  merits  of  a  currency  treatise.  It 
consists  of  four  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled  "  What  is 
Money  ?  "  the  second  deals  with  the  "  Foreign  Exchanges,"  the 
third  with  the  "  Rate  of  Intei'est,"  and  the  fourth  and  final 
chapter  w4th  "  Commercial  Crises."  The  material  of  the  book  is 
based  on  lectui-es  delivered  to  bankers  and  accountants ;  and 
Professor  Nicholson  must,  we  think,  have  succeeded  in  the  very 
difficult  task  of  making  a  practical  audience  welcome  the  illumina- 
tion shed  by  economic  theory  on  the  problems  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  in  their  daily  life.  As  he  himself  observes,  "  the 
treatment,  as  in  the  earlier  work  "  (to  which  these  chapters  are  a 
supplement),  "  is  intended  to  be  introductory  and  suggestive,  and 
such  as  may  help  to  stimulate  those  engaged  in  practical  business 
to  a  wider  study  of  the  principles  and  history  of  finance."  The 
earlier  work,  to  which  he  thus  refers,  has  now  reached  a  sixth 
edition,  and  its  success  has  been  completely  deserved.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  these  additional  chapters  will  be  equally  success- 
ful. In  a  fresh  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  Money  they  may  possibly 
be  incorporated  with  the  theoretical  part  of  that  book,  even  if 
some  of  the  more  ephemeral  discussion,  contained  in  the  second 
portion  on  various  monetary  questions  of  a  more  or  less  contro- 
versial character,  should  be  omitted  to  make  sufficient  room.  The 
same  capacity  of  plain  exposition,  at  once  intelligible  to  the  layman 
and  instructive  to  the  expert,  is  displayed.  The  simple  funda- 
mental principles  are  first  clearly  stated,  and  then  the  complicated 
conditions  under  which  they  operate  in  the  actual  world  of 
monetary  practice  are  added  in  gradual  ordei'ly  succession  ;  for 
Professor  Nicholson  is  cai^eful  to  show  the  value  of  theory  in  such 
matters,  without  exaggerating  the  sufficiency  of  the  conclusion.s 
reached  by  its  assistance  alone.  The  complexity  of  actual 
monetary  fact  is,  he  urges,  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  thread  the  tangled  maze  without  some  fii-m  and  competent 
guidance.  That  strong  direction  is  supplied  by  monetary  theory. 
The  foreign  exchanges,  for  example,  which  from  one  point  of  view 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complicated  portion  of  economic 
theory,  from  another  are  rightly  treated  as  the  exhibition  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  a  simple  elementary  principle,  like  that 
of  the  relative  indebtedness  of  different   nations  at   the    actual 
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moment.  They  thus  afford  an  instance  of  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  supply  and  demand  on  one  another,  and  the  com- 
plexities arising  in  their  conduct  in  actual  practice  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  and  explained  alone,  when  we  start  with  this 
simple  facdamental  principle,  and  add  by  successive  degrees  the 
regulating  circumstances  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  state  of  credit, 
and  the  condition  of  the  currency.  Professor  Nicholson  legitimately 
simplifies  the  position  still  farther  by  regarding  exports  and 
imports  as  typical  of  other  forms  of  indebtedness.  His  conclusion 
in  his  first  chapter,  that  the  "definition"  and  the  "  meaning"  of 
money  must  vary  with  its  functions,  is  similarly  as  illustrative  of 
the  shrewd  sense  which,  pervades  his  tlieoretical  reasoning,  as  his 
opinion  of  the  exaggerated  influence  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
the  South  African  war  on  the  yield  of  first-class  investments, 
compared  with  that  of  the  fresh  openings  now  presented  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital,  shows  the  combined  penetration 
aud  sanity  of  his  judgment  on  a  practical  question.  These 
qualities  will  recommend  his  book  to  the  scientific  student  and  the 
business  man  alike,  and,  while  the  latter  may  be  tempted  by 
Professor  Nicholson  to  pay  attention  to  what  might,  in  the  hands 
of  a  less  skilful  expositor,  seem  remote  from  fact  and  repugnant 
to  practice,  the  former  will,  we  are  sure,  derive  no  little  elucida- 
tion of  ideas,  obscured  before,  from  his  firm  and  capable  treatment. 
He  will  not  expect  to  find  much  that  is  new,  but  he  will  discover 
what  is  old  presented  in  a  fresh  illuminative  light.  L.  L.  P. 

Ireland  :  Industrial  and  Agricultural.  532  pp.,  fo.  8vo. 
Dublin  :  Browne  aud  Nolan,  1902. 

In  the  preface  to  this  instructive  volume  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  who  is  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  preparation  of  the  original  issue,  designed 
for  the  Depai'tment's  exhibit  at  Glasgow  last  year,  and  for  the 
present  edition,  which,  as  he  remarks,  has  grown  to  the  dimensions 
of  what  is  "practically  a  new  book,"  observes  that  "economic 
Ireland  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to  too  large  a  number,  even  of 
Irishmen."  "  The  material  resources  of  the  country  have,"  he 
continues,  "been,"  in  turn,  "unduly  exaggerated  and  underrated. 
Au  unreasoning  optimism  and  an  equall  y  thoughtless  pessimism, 
have,  too  often,  been  substituted  for  the  calm  observation  and 
consideration  of  facts  quite  accessible  to  scientific  tests."  This 
defect  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supply.  It  purposes  to 
give  an  "  unbiassed  account  of  Ireland's  economic  and  industrial 
position  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  some  state- 
ment of  the  historical  events  which  have  led  up  to  that  position." 
Controversial  questions,  like  those  connected  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  have  been  judiciously  omitted,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  they  are  fully  discussed  in  other  accessible  publications. 
But  the  editor's  claim  that,  within  its  necessary  limits,  the  book 
"  presents  perhaps  a  fuller  and  fairer  statement  of  the  actual 
industrial  position"  of  Ireland  than  is  "contained  in  any  other 
single  volume  "  is,  we  think,  as  completely  justified  as  his  hope 
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that  "  for  several  years  to  come  "  it  "  may  serve  as  a  iiseful  book 
of  reference,  which,  if  it  does  not  always  and  fully  satisfy  intelligent 
curiosity,  will  at  least  stimulate  thought  and  suggest  lines  of 
inquiry,"  is  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  volume  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  useful  information.  Painstaking  industry  and  skilful 
intelligence  have  been  applied  to  its  acquisition  and  arrangement. 
From  the  general  geological  features  of  the  island  we  pass  to  its 
climate,  and  flora  and  fauna.  An  account,  taken  from  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Booth  before  the  "Royal  Statistical  Society,  on  tlie 
Economic  Distribution  of  the  People,  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  organisation  of  banking. 
Agriculture  and  technical  education  and  art  instruction  are  then 
considered.  The  work  of  various  voluntary  agencies  is  reviewed, 
and  from  this  survey  of  private  activity  we  pass  to  the  extensive 
operations  of  State  officials,  like  those  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  to  whose  capacity  and  enterprise  the  present 
work  itself  is  due.  In  conclusion  in  various  articles  the  present 
circumstances  and  future  prospects  of  the  different  industries  of 
the  country  are  considered.  In  every  case  the  most  trustworthy 
soui'ces  of  information  have  been  carefully  explored ;  and  the 
result  is  a  mass  of  authoritative  material  presented  in  orderly  form 
and  convenient  shape.  The  bright  and  gloomy  portions  of  the 
picture  seem  respectively  to  be  drawn  and  coloured  without  con- 
cealment or  exaggeration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  figures  of  the 
Economic  Distribution  of  the  People  tell  a  discouraging  story  of 
declining  population,  accompanied  by  a  diminishing  proportion 
engaged  in  productive  undertakings  and  an  increasing  section 
occupied  in  unproductive  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
successful  development  of  co-operative  methods  in  agriculture 
affords  an  example  of  the  latent  possibilities  of  prosperous  enter- 
prise, which  apparently  need  only  the  judicious  application  of  a 
wise  but  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  be  translated  into  energetic 
beneficent  activity.  As  the  editor  declares,  "  a  thoughtless 
pessimism,"  no  less  than  an  "  unreasoning  optimism"  is  dissipated 
by  contact  with  the  real  facts,  which  are  now  presented  in  this 
elaborate  work.  L.  L.  P. 

The  American  Colton  Industry.  By  T.  M.  Young,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Elijah  Helm.  146  +  x  pp.,  crown  8vo.  London  : 
Methuen  and  Co.,  1902. 

This  book  consists  of  material  collected  during  a  tour  in 
America.  It  was  originally  published  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Manchester  Gtiardian.  But  it  deserves  the  more  permanent  shape 
in  which  it  now  appears ;  for  the  book  contains,  as  Mr.  Helm 
remarks  in  his  introduction,  a  "  revelation "  for  Lancashire. 
"Looked  at  as  a  whole,  indeed,"  he  observes,  "the  facts,"  which 
Mr.  Young  supplies,  "  do  not  wai-rant  anything  like  despondent 
views  of  the  future  of  the  great  cotton  industi-y  of  this  country." 
But  they  "  do  indicate  pretty  plainly  the  need  for  some  important 
changes  in  our  methods."  They  justify  the  "  suspicion,"  which 
had  arisen,  that  "  our  competitors  in  the  United  States  have  been 
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Tnarcliing  faster  than  we  have  in  the  path  of  economy  of  produc- 
tion." The  increase  in  American  exports  of  cotton  goods  has  not 
only  been  continuously  sustained  in  recent  years,  but  it  has 
coincided  with  a  good  American  home  trade,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  explained,  as  in  previous  years,  by  the  disposal  of  a  surplus 
unsaleable  otherwise.  The  rapid  growth,  indeed,  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  "one 
of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  modern  textile  in- 
dustry," and  American  competition  is  no  longer  an  exceptional 
but  a  regular  circumstance  with  which  Lancashire  must  reckon. 
Nor  is  this  recent  progress,  it  would  seem,  appreciably  due  to 
nearness  to  the  raw  material.  The  Northern  States  enjoy  no 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  Lancashire,  and  even  in  the  South 
the  advantage  which  exists  is  not  very  considerable.  The  South 
has,  indeed,  reaped  some  benefit  from  a  supply  of  cheap  labour,  not 
indeed  furnished  by  the  negroes,  who  prefer  to  woi'k  out  of  doors, 
but  from  isolated  handicraftsmen  who  previously  worked  in  inde- 
pendence in  the  mountain  regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  from  the  families  of  small  farmers.  This  advantage,  which 
is  not  shared  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Northern  States,  who 
at  any  rate  have  had  to  pay  higher  wages  than  those  ruling  in 
the  South,  whatever  the  real  cost  of  labour  may  have  been,  is 
apparently  passing  away,  for  these  resources  are  becoming  ex- 
hausted. But  a  more  potent  and  significant  infliience  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  general  use  in  American  mills  of  the  automatic 
loom.  "England  alone  is  conspicuous  among  the  great  cotton 
manufacturing  countries  by  the  absence  of  this  modern  machine," 
which  is  found  not  merely  in  the  States,  but  also  on  the  European 
continent.  That  it  will,  however,  soon  be  introduced  in  Lancashire 
seems  no  less  certain  than  that  the  change  will  take  place 
gradually,  without  any  sudden  displacement  of  labour.  Mr. 
Young  in  his  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  places 
visited  in  the  course  of  his  tour.  He  explains  the  particulars  of 
the  organisation  of  the  various  factories,  and  states  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  States  is 
pursued.  His  instructive  narrative  brings  again  and  again  into 
prominence  the  American  instinct  for  what  is  new  (of  which  the 
adoption  of  the  automatic  loom  is  one  example),  which  contrasts 
with  the  suspicion  of  the  unfamiliar  so  commonly  diffused  in  our 
own  country,  although  the  condition  of  our  patent  laws  has 
apparently  hindered  the  use  of  this  particular  machine.  The 
continual  introduction,  however,  of  improved  machinery,  and  the 
prompt  abandonment  of  what  has  been  superseded,  however  costly 
it  may  originally  have  been,  are  very  characteristic  American 
traits,  and  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  the  States  certainly 
excel  our  own  in  this  particular  feature.  This  has  been  i-ecently 
enforced  by  M.  Levassenr  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  American 
workman,  from  which  Mr.  Young  frequently  quotes.  The  book 
now  before  us  seems  to  convey  in  an  impressive  form  the  lesson 
urged  with  necessary  emphasis  in  different  quarters,  that  of  the 
two  competitors  who  seem  destined  to  press  us  most  hardly  in  the 
race   for   business,  the   American   is   more   formidable   than   the 
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German,  and  that  we  can  probably  learn  more  that  is  applicable  to 
ourselves  from  the  conditions  of  the  States,  which  are  more  akin 
to  our  own,  than  from  the  imitation  of  Teutonic  methods  of 
training  or  organisation.  The  Lancashire  manufacturers  have 
shown  themselves  alive  to  such  considerations  by  dispatching  a 
commission  of  inquiry  to  America,  and  Mr.  Young's  book  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  first  fruits  of  this  enlightened  policy,  for,  while  the 
report  of  the  commission  was  being  prepared,  his  letters  were 
published  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Helm  remarks,  the  information  which  they 
supplied  has  been  "widely  and  highly  appreciated  "  by  "influential 
persons  interested  in  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  industry  of 
Great  Britain."  L.  L.  P. 

The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade.  By  Mabel 
Hurd  Willett.  206  pp.,  8vo.  New  York  :  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  1902. 

In  the  preface  to  this  essay,  which  belongs  to  the  series  of 
studies  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University,  the  authoress  states  that  all  that  she  "  attempts  is  to 
give  a  description  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  women  are 
Avorking  in  a  certain  limited  field  of  activity.  My  purpose,"  she 
adds,  "  has  been  to  reveal  special  economic  and  social  facts  and 
relations,  not  to  establish  or  defend  any  particular  methods  of 
regulation."  She  has,  we  think,  been  remarkably  successful  in 
achieving  the  purpose  which  she  has  set  before  her ;  and  she 
has  produced  a  conscientious  piece  of  valuable  honest  accurate 
investigation.  But  in  doing  so  she  has  also  supplied  the  necessary 
material  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  methods  of  regulation 
that  may  be  adopted  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  her  inquiries 
have  revealed  The  later  chapters  of  the  essay,  on  labour  legis- 
lation and  on  trade  unions,  are  characterised  by  the  sober  sense 
which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  thorough  knowledge  alone.  She 
recognises  alike  the  true  possibilities  and  the  real  limitations 
of  the  remedies  which  such  agencies  can  supply.  She  neither 
exaggerates  nor  minimises  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have 
to  cope,  nor  the  healing  power  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
possess.  In  the  earlier  chapters  she  describes,  with  sufficient  but 
not  excessive  detail,  the  place  occupied  by  women  in  the  clothing 
trade.  For  the  most  part  she  limits  her  investigations  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  although  she  is  compelled  in  one  important  instance 
to  go  outside  the  city  itself,  and  to  draw  her  illustration  from  the 
State.  She  gives  particulars  of  the  systems  under  which  the 
clothing  trade  is  conducted,  of  the  position  filled  by  women  in 
each  department,  of  the  part  played  by  different  nationalities,  of 
the  amount  of  earnings,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  conditions 
of  work.  Features  are  disclosed  somewhat  similar  to  those  with 
which  investigations  into  the  sweating  system  have  rendered  ns 
familiar  in  this  country.  In  America,  as  in  England,  the  best 
conditions  of  industry  prevail  in  factories  or  large  establishments, 
which  can  be  more  readily  inspected.  In  America,  as  in  England, 
the  work  done  at  home  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  special  class 
of   woi-kers,   content  with  a  lower   standard   of   living,  hard    ta 
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organise,  and  more  difficult  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  legislative 
regulation.  The  Italian  immigrants  furnish  the  majority  of  these 
"home-finishers."  In  America,  as  in  England,  the  contractor  or 
middleman — who  intervenes  between  the  actual  worker  and  the 
manufacturer — often,  perhaps  generally,  works  as  hard,  and  leads 
as  hojieless  a  life,  as  those  whose  labour  he  directs  ;  but  in  America, 
as  in  England,  his  intervention  bi^ngs  the  serious  drawback  that 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  conditions  of 
work  on  the  manufacturer,  who  might  othei^wise  be  amenable  to 
official  inspection  and  to  public  regulation.  Yet  the  work  itself  is 
such  as  to  favour  the  system  under  which  it  is  pursued,  and  the 
factory  is  as  yet  confined  to  certain  departments  of  the  trade 
alone.  The  problem  is  beset  by  difficulty,  which  must  be  over- 
come. It  admits  of  no  easy  or  precise  general  solution.  It  must 
be  attacked  with  patience  and  with  knowledge.  The  general 
conditions  of  American  life  indeed,  w'itli  the  higher  standard  of 
life  of  the  general  population — which  is  reflected  even  amongst 
the  miscellaneous  immigrants  constantly  arriving — are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Italian  home-finisliers — who  represent  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  women  workers  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade, 
needing  no  preliminary  training,  and  content  with  scanty  earn- 
ings— do  not  seem  to  become  dependent  in  any  large  degree  on 
charitable  assistance.  The  workers  in  the  factories  situated  at  the 
opposite  pole  would  excite  envy,  rather  than  arouse  compassion. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Americans  born  and  bred.  Dr.  Willett 
describes  their  circumstances  with  the  same  impartiality  and 
exactitude  with  which,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  she  furnishes 
au  interesting  sketch  of  the  place  taken  by  women  in  early 
economic  history  both  in  England  and  the  States.  Her  whole 
monograph  deserves,  and  will  reward,  the  attention  of  students  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  L.  L.  P. 

Die  Theorie  von  der  sogenannten  giinstigen  tind  ungilnstigeu 
Handehhilanz.  By  Dr.  Leo  Petritsch.  203  pp.,  8vo.  Graz : 
Leuschner  and  Lubensky,  1902. 

The  newspapers  have  recently  told  us  that  Mr.  Seddon  is  still 
of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  England.  N^or  is 
Mr.  Seddon  alone  among  politicians  in  holding  the  theories  of  two 
centuries  ago  about  the  balance  of  trade.  General  von  Caprivi, 
Count  Posadowsky,  and  M.  Meline  are  among  the  distinguished 
statesmen  who  have  considered  it  necessary  that  strong  protective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  imports  of  a  country 
exceeding  the  exports.  In  the  face  of  these  opinions  a  critical 
scientific  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  is 
interesting  and  useful.  If  politicians  genuinely  believe  in  the 
views  they  express,  they  will  welcome  a  sober  study  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactory  for  them  to  base  their  political  projects  upon 
theoretical  grounds  whose  chief  claim  to  respect  is  theii- antiquity. 
This  study  of  Dr.  Petritsch  must  not  be  considei^ed  as  a  work  of 
mere  scientific  or  theoretical  curiosity,  but  as  a  well  reasoned 
attack  upon  half  the  politicians  of  Europe  and  most  of  the 
politicians  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonics.     It  is 
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for  the  political  philosopher  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  newer 
countries  are  attracted  by  the  older  doctrines.  Dr.  Petritsch  does 
not  trouble  himself  with  this  phenomenon.  He  writes  as  a 
scientific  economist,  and  comes  to  a  definite  conclusion,  namely, 
that  none  of  the  fears  so  widely  expressed  at  present  as  to  the  evil 
effects  of  an  uufavo arable  balance  of  trade  can  stand  the  test  of 
criticism.  "  In  all  its  forms,"  he  ends  by  saying,  "  the  theory  of  a 
favourable  or  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  nothing  but  an 
industrial  superstition."  This  is  vigorous  language,  but  it  appears 
to  be  justified  by  the  rest  of  the  book.  Its  language  is  sober,  its 
matter  is  learned,  its  arguments  are  carefully  developed.  Briefly, 
the  main  thesis  is  that  business  is  not  carried  on  by  exchange  or 
barter,  bat  by  sale  and  pui-chase.  The  business  of  paying  for 
goods  is  a  quite  separate  business  from  delivery  of  goods.  A 
favourable  or  unfavourable  balance  of  payments  is  a  temporary 
and  not  a  chronic  condition  of  affairs.  Accepting  Ricardo's  view, 
that  the  tendency  to  export  money  in  exchange  for  goods,  or 
what  is  termed  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  never  arises  but 
from  a  redundant  currency,  Dr.  Petritsch  insists  on  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  caused  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  quantity  of 
metallic  money  and  prices,  but  through  a  whole  row  of  inter- 
mediate steps,  of  discount,  foreign  exchanges,  value  of  money,  and 
other  things.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  international  indebtedness  is 
liquidated,  that  is  to  say,  with  banking  and  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  not  merely  with  the  movements  of  goods  and  bullion.  Bat 
he  is  not  content  with  attacking  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade 
as  applied  to  modern  conditions;  he  is  equally  relentless  in  dis- 
cussing whether  in  earlier  times,  in  which  the  technique  of 
intentional  payments  was  simpler,  the  theory  ever  had  any 
historical  justification.  His  conclusions  are  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  theory.  So  long  as  some  persons  are  found  who  believe 
that  the  power  of  States  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  actual 
bullion  thej  possess,  or  other  persons  are  found  who  consider  that 
to  say  that  a  country  is  a  dumping  ground  for  another  country's 
products,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  State  to  buy 
goods  cheaply,  the  mercantile  theory  will  subsist.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  the  use  of  an  inelegant  word  like  "  dump  "  has  to  do 
duty  for  an  argument,  shows  that  the  mercantilists  are  being  hard 
pressed.  Dr.  Petritsch  presses  them  still  hai'der,  and  deserves 
the  thanks  of  political  economists  for  doing  so.  C.  P.  S. 

The  London  Life-Tahle.     P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1902. 

The  basis  of  the  London  Life-Table  is  the  enumerated  popu- 
lation in  1891  and  1901,  and  the  deaths  over  that  period.  In 
London  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  registered  deaths  occur  in  public 
institutions,  and  as  many  of  the  persons  as  dying  previously  lived 
out  of  London ;  similarly  many  institutions  (such  as  lunatic 
asylums)  in  the  vicinity  but  not  in  the  area  of  London  are  filled 
with  Londoners.  To  get  rid  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  these 
"institution  deaths,"  the  actual  number  of  deaths  at  each  age 
properly  belonging  to  the  London  population  were  obtained  from 
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the  records  of  the  "Registrar- General  for  the  years  1897-1900,  and  . 
from  these  the  proper  nurabei's  for  the  whole  decade  1890-1900 
were  estimated.  From  the  census  returns  the  mean  population 
was  determined  by  the  useful  formula  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Waters^ 
explained  by  him  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal}  From  the 
deaths  and  population  figures  the  p,v  column  was  then  calculated. 
Of  course  special  methods  were  adopted  for  the  ages  under  5. 
For  the  ages  over  5  curves  were  obtained,  for  from  5  to  2.5  based 
on  six  orders  of  differences,  and  from  25  to  35,  35  to  45,  45  to  55, 
55  to  65,  and  65  onwards,  a  series  based  on  five  orders  of 
differences ;  in  some  cases  two  series  were  taken  and  blended  by  a 
cosine  formula.^  The  method  of  fitting  different  curves  through 
various  groups  of  fixed  points,  and  then  blending  in  them  is  well 
established  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  for  values  from  25  to  65  the 
procedure  of  fitting  the  figures  to  Makeham's  formula  is  not  better. 
Makeham's  formula  fits  parts  of  the  life-table  very  well ;  and  there 
is  less  arbitrariness  in  fitting  to  a  definite  formula,  than  in  fitting 
pieces  to  what  is  in  fact  a  parobolic  curve  and  then  blending  them 
together.  From  Professor  Pearson's  article  on  Curve-Fitting  in  a 
recent  number  of  Biometrika  (vol.  i,  p.  265),  it  appears  that  the 
labour  of  such  a  fitting  is  not  insuperable.  These  observations  are 
not  made  with  the  intention  of  detracting  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Day  (who  actually  did  the  work),  but  because  the 
reasons  for  the  special  method  adopted  should,  have  been  given. 
As  this  is  the  first  extended  life-table  which  has  been  published 
for  London,  we  cannot  compare  its  results  with  those  of  earlier 
decades,  but  Dr.  Hayward  has  I'ecently  in  this  Journal  (vol.  Ixii, 
p.  443)  shown  how  the  expectation  of  life  at  quinquennial  periods 
can  be  calculated  by  a  shoi^t  method  which  gives  very  good  results. 
Using  Di'.  Hayward's  methods,  a  comparison  of  the  results  for 
1881-90  with  those  for  1890-1900  shows  that  both  males  and 
females  at  all  ages  have  a  greater  expectation  of  life  in  the  later 
decade ;  this  increase  is  very  marked  at  the  earlier  ages  (being 
1*25  years  for  males  and  l'l6  for  females  at  the  age  of  5),  but  it 
gradually  becomes  smaller  as  the  ages  advance.  A  comparison  of 
the  results  for  1881-90  for  England  and  Wales  with  those  of 
London  for  1891-1900  o-ives  us  for  males  : — 


Expectation  of  life  at  birth 

Age  of  maximum  expectation 

Increase  of  expectation  from  J  In  years 

birth  to  age  of  maximum     [  Per  cent 

Year  of  life  in  which  the  expectation  first  1 

falls  below  that  at  birth  J 


England  and  Wales. 


liOndon. 


London  therefore  is  more  deadly  for  infants  than  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Another  interesting  set  of  figures  gives  us  the 
average  "life  capital"  or  "future  lifetime"  of  each  member  of 

•  See  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Statistical  Socieft/,  vol.  Ixiv,  p.  293. 

*  Logarithms  of  the  actual  figures  were  of  course  usecL 
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the  population.     For  all  persons  this  is  3576  years,  the  figures 
for  males  and  females  respectively  being  3459  and  36'80  years. 

The  construction  of  the  London  Life-Table  is  certainly  a  most 
useful  and  important  piece  of  municipal  enterprise.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  great  municipalities  will  follow  the  example 
given  them  by  London.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  on  the  excellent  use  he  has  made  of 
Dr.  Hayward's  methods,  but  by  way  of  criticism  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  account  of  the  methods  of  calculation  and 
interpolation  should  be  a  little  fuller.  As  it  is,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  person  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  vital  statistics 
would  have  been  able  completely  to  follow  the  explanation,  and  it 
is  important  that  statistical  methods  should  not  remain  a  secret  for 
experts,  but  should  form  part  of  the  common  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  C.  P.  S. 

Memorandum  on  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  Popnlation, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  Leading 
Foreign  Countries.     [C-1199.]     1902.     Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  memorandum  supplements  and  continues 
the  memorandum  of  1897  upon  the  same  subject;  it  contains 
figures  which  might  serve  as  a  text  to  many  political  speeches, 
particularly  those  of  an  alarmist  tendency  ;  but  a  closer  inspection 
only  shows  us  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  draw  trustworthy 
conclusions  from  statistics  of  this  class ;  the  statistics  tell  us 
what  they  palpably  say ;  for  we  learn  that  the  average  annual 
production  of  pig  iron  over  a  certain  period  in  such  a  county  is  so 
and  so,  but  the  moral  is  not  so  easy  to  point.  The  particular 
statistics  selected  in  order  to  illustrate  Great  Britain's  position  in 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  world,  are  determined  much 
more  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  statistics  we  have  got  than  by 
the  fact  they  are  the  statistics  which  the  theorist  would  like  to 
have.  Export  and  import  statistics  are  comparatively  easy  to 
collect,  and  tell  us  no  doubt  a  good  deal  about  the  external  trade 
of  a  country,  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  this  as 
an  indication  of  the  total  trade  and  prosperity  of  that  country ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  internal  trade  is  in  most  cases  much  more 
important  than  the  external  trade,  that  the  larger  the  area  we 
deal  with  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  external  trade  ;  and  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  i^tio  of  external  to  internal  trade 
in  a  country  may  only  indicate  the  comparative  unfitness  of  that 
country  to  produce  certain  jDroducts.  Let  us  illustrate  these 
propositions.  The  exports  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  about  61.,  the  imports  about  loZ.  But  the 
average  expenditure  per  head  must  be  something  like  50Z. ;  thus 
the  external  trade  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  internal  trade  ;  in 
other  countries  it  is  much  less.  The  external  trade  is  therefore 
of  small  importance  compared  to  the  internal.  The  second 
proposition  is  an  evident  conclusion  of  logic.  Suppose  all  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  independent  statistical 
entities,  and  we  found  their  exports  and  imports  per  head  ;  then  if 
we  consolidate  all  these  States  into  one,  we  see  that  all  the  intei'- 
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state  commerce  would  be  from  onr  statistics  of  export  and  import, 
and  this  diminishes  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  per  head. 
The  third  proposition  is  also  fairly  evident.  If  this  country  could 
pi'oduce  tea  as  easily  as  India,  or  tobacco  as  easilj'  as  Virginia, 
it  would  no  donbt  spend  part  of  its  energies  in  producing  these 
products  at  home,  and  not  in  producing-  articles  for  export  to  pay 
for  the  tea  aud  tobacco.  If  it  did  this,  its  external  trade  would 
diminish,  though  its  total  trade,  external  and  internal,  would 
increase.  Export  and  import  statistics,  though  of  great  import- 
ance, are  liable  to  loom  too  large  in  the  minds  of  the  plain 
politician. 

With  these  preliminary  warnings  we  can  return  to  the  figures ; 
some  of  the  facts  are  a  little  surprising.  Our  imports  from 
France  have  increased  considerably,  mainly  in  silk  manufactures 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  Oar  exports  to  Fi'ance  (if  we  except 
a  special  export  of  coal  at  high  prices  in  1900)  have  sensibly 
diminished.  We  have  slightly  increased  our  imports  from 
G-ermany,  but  the  figures  do  not  show  any  material  displacement 
of  home  manufactures  in  our  home  markets.  We  have  largely 
increased  our  imports  from  the  United  States  ;  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  greatly  diminished.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  increase  of  imports  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  have  been  repurchasing  American  securities  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  Sir  A.  Bateman's 
general  conclusion  is  that,  •'  in  spite  of  the  strides  made  by 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  we  still  pre- 
ponderate greatly  as  a  country  manufacturing  for  export. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  have  largely  developed  in 
capacity  to  manufacture,  not  only  for  their  home  markets,  but 
for  export  also  ;  and  even  France  has  made  some  gains.  Our 
exports,  howevei",  consist  more  largely  of  manufactured  goods,  in 
proportion  to  our  whole  exports,  than  do  those  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  but  we  are  run  very  close  by  Germany  in  this 
respect.  Nevertheless,  measuring  per  head  of  the  population, 
we  are  far  ahead  of  Gei^many  or  any  other  of  our  competitors." 
When  we  consider  the  trade  with  neutral  markets,  we  find  that, 
though  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  we  have,  yet  our  export  trade  has  not  been  displaced 
by  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  way  in  which  the  figures  are  presented 
may  be  mentioned.  Five-year  averages  are  very  frequently  used. 
Averages  must  be  used,  but  danger  lurks  in  them.  When  trade 
cycles  had  a  period  of  ten  or  eleven  clear  years,  ten-year  averages 
gave  very  good  results ;  five-year  averages  might  give  very 
erroneous  ones  if  we  compare  one  set  of  five  years  with  the  next. 
Now  that  the  ten-year  period  has  broken  down,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  determine  what  averages  should  be  used.  It  would  be 
better  to  give  annual  values  and  quantities,  and  lepresent  them 
by  a  curve.  The  eye  can  then  easily  follow  the  general  course  of 
the  figures ;  the  ups  and  downs  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  larger 
movements,  can  easily  be  seen,  and  the  dangers  of  averages  are 
avoided.     The   additional   expense  would  be   remunerative  if  it 
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gave  the  reader  a  better  grasp  of  the  figures.  The  statistics  of 
British  and  Foreign  trade  always  attract  great  attention,  but  the 
persons  who  write  articles  about  them  are  not  always  skilled 
statisticians ;  they  should  be  helped  as  much  as  possible,  for  they 
do  much,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  forming  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  our  commercial  policy.  We  are  now  face  to  face 
with  two  great  competitors — the  United  States  and  Germany.  It 
is  important  to  know  how  we  stanrl,  and  how  we  advance  or 
decline.  Nothing  will  represent  the  tigures  so  elegantly  as  curves, 
whereas  averages  too  often  stand  between  the  facts  and  the  truth. 
If  oflBcial  curves  of  the  consumption  and  production  of  a  few 
of  the  most  important  articles  and  also  of  the  railway  traffic 
returns  were  published  annually,  the  public  would  easily  be  able  to 
learn  much  about  the  general  ups  and  downs  of  trade.  No  doubt 
such  curves  exist,  for  without  them  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Budget  estimates  are  framed.  Why  then  should  they  not  be 
published  r  C.  P.  S. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beform  of  Local  Taxation  in  England.  By 
J.  Row-Fogo.  400  +  xi  pp.,  8vo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Limited,  1902. 

The  reform  of  local  taxation  may  now  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  The  battle  ranges  round  many 
points  of  controversy,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  various  partisans 
to  show  great  mental  agility  in  attacking  and  defending  the 
various  positions,  because,  curiously  enough,  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  State  have  to  adopt  different  theories  of  incidence  in  the 
town  and  the  country.  Who  pays  the  rates  ?  "  The  occupiers," 
say  the  Conservatives,  "  the  landlords,"  say  the  Liberals,  when  they 
are  debating  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  But  when  it  is  suggested 
that,  as  the  landlords  really  pay  the  rates,  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  collect  them  from  those  landlords  in  towns,  the  Con- 
servatives repel  this  suggestion  with  some  vigour,  and  say  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  together.  Here  alone  is 
sufficient  opportunity  for  animated  dispute,  and  when  further 
complications  arise  fi'om  the  vehemence  of  the  single-taxers,  from 
the  demands  of  the  clergy  and  the  theoi'etical  study  of  incidence, 
matters  become  ver}-  lively  indeed.  Mr.  Row-Fogo  steps  into  the 
ineUe,  and  breaks  heads  both  scientifically  and  unmercifully ;  he 
uses  plain  language,  and  his  book  is  all  the  better  for  his  doing  so. 
But  is  it  not  a  little  daring  to  refer  to  a  statement  in  a  report  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  signed  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  as  "  probably 
the  most  absurd  statement  in  the  whole  course  of  that  most  absurd 
report  r  "  or  to  refer  to  those  persons  M'ho  agi'ee  with  a  view 
which  has  the  authority  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman  and 
economist  as  Lord  Goschen,  as  "  hereditary  burden  bigots  ?  "  But 
such  phrases  show  that  Mr.  Row-Fogo  has  his  heart  in  his  work 
and  feels  as  well  as  thinks. 

The  kernel  of  Mr.  Row-Fogo 's  position  is  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation  ;  "  Before  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reform,  a  final  answer  must  be  secured  to  the  question,  Who  pays 
the  rates?     The  various  answers  which  may  be  given  fall   into 
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three  classes  :  (1)  That  the  landlord  pays  all  the  rates ;  (2)  that 
the  tenant  pays  all  the  rates ;  (o)  that  deceased  landlords,  land- 
lord, and  tenant  all  pay  rates,  and  that  the  proportions  in  which 
they  respectively  do  so  vary  not  only  from  place  to  place,  but 
accoi'ding  to  an  infinite  nnmher  of  circumstances,  most  of  which 
are  incalculable  and  incapable  of  being  expressed  in  definite  terms. 
The  last  is  the  economic  theorist's  answer  to  the  question.  Who 
pays  the  rates?  Briefly  expressed,  it  is  simply  this:  '  Groodness 
knows.'  For  practical  purposes  this  answer  is  useless.  It  is  im- 
possible to  produce  a  scheme  of  finance  if  the  taxpayers  are 
goodness  knows  who.  No  proposition  can  be  more  obvious. 
Consequently  it  follows  that  answer  (1)  is  serviceable  as  a  basis 
for  reform,  and  that  so  is  answer  (2),  but  that  answer  (3)  paralyses 
all  action."  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  last  sentence 
is  obvious.  The  "reformer"  must  refuse  to  admit  or  believe  the 
truth  if  it  will  paralyse  reform.  Can  any  position  be  more  un- 
scientific ?  And  yet  Mr.  Row-Fogo  never  seems  to  tire  of  sneering 
at  agitators.  The  economist's  answer  to  the  difiicult  question 
having  been  found  unsuitable  to  reformers,  we  are  left  with  the 
choice  between  answers  (1)  and  (2)  :  Do  the  landlords  bear  the 
burden  of  rates?  There  are  eminent  persons — including  Sir 
Robert  Giffen — who  contend  that  they  do.  How  does  Mr.  Row- 
Fogo  deal  with  their  views  and  arguments  in  support  of  this  ?  By 
asserting  that  the  explanation  of  the  view  is  to  be  found  in  "party 
politics."  He  goes  so  far  as  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  famous  Essays  in  Finance,  and  then  does  not 
advance  one  word  of  argument  against  Sir  Robert's  logic,  unless 
indeed  the  sentence  (p.  116),  "  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  method  of 
proving  the  groundlessness  of  a  plea  by  logic  has  found  a  thousand 
imitatoi's,"  is  meant  to  do  duty  for  one.  Does  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act,  in  the  long  run,  benefit  owners  ?  Mr.  Row-Fogo 
admits  that  in  theory  it  does,  but  denies  that  it  does  in  practice, 
largely,  it  seems,  on  the  ground  that  farmers  cannot  keep 
accounts.  But  farmers  are  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  why 
shou-ld  they  continually  be  willing  to  pay  a  tax  which  in  theory 
they  can  shift  on  to  their  landlords  ?  That  farmers  derive  a 
temporary  benefit  from  the  Agricultui'al  Rates  Act  is  obvious, 
that  they  may  derive  a  permanent  benefit,  because  impoverished 
landloi'ds  may  make  harder  bargains  than  well-to-do  ones,  is 
possible,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  landlords  get  no  benefit 
from  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 

Mr.  Row-Fogo  therefore  arrives  a,t  the  surprising  conclusion 
that  all  rates  fall  on  occupiers,  and  the  way  is  open  to  the 
reformer;  but  it  is  time  to  tiy  to  explain  the  aim  of  Mr.  Row- 
Fogo's  book.  We  have  been  led  into  criticism  rather  than  ex- 
position, because  the  book  excites  criticism  by  its  tone,  and  a 
little  criticism  more  easily  illustrates  the  general  nature  of  ifs 
contents  than  a  mere  summary  of  its  leading  features. 

The  fii'st  three  chapters  of  the  book  aim  at  establishing  thi'ee 
propositions :  (1)  Rates  before  the  statutory  period  were  not 
imi)Osed  on  a  direct  assessment  of  a  man's  entire  propertj^  but 
according  to  a  rough  guess  of  his  entire  pi-operty,  based  on  out- 
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Avaivl  criteria.  (2)  The  view  that  rates  in  their  statutor}-^  form,  as 
determined  by  the  Act.s  of  183G  and  1840,  represent  the  remnant 
of  a  direct  property-tax,  whicli  has  been  rendered  incomplete  by 
the  exemption  of  personalty,  is  dae  to  the  confusion  caused  by 
judicial  interpretation.  (3)  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  "  non- 
rateable  property,"  namely,  a  class  of  property  which  does  not 
contribute  to  rates,  is  unscientific,  and  as  mislealin^  as  would  be 
the  use  of  a  phrase  such  as  "  non-exciseable  property."  A  large 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  filled  with  criticisms  of  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  His  criticisms 
are  often  just,  and  neai'ly  always  pungent.  His  position  is  that 
rates  should  be  imjiosed  according  to  ability;  that  is,  according 
to  the  incomes  of  ratepayers,  but  unfortunately  he  gives  but 
little  space  to  hia  proposals  for  reform.  At  a  future  time, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Row-Fogo  will  develop  a  complete  and  detailed 
scheme  of  reform ;  he  is  well  fitted  for  the  task  ;  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  recent  Prussian  reforms ;  he  knows  Avhat  lie  wants, 
and  why  he  objects  to  other  people's  plans.  This  essay  should 
be  regarded  by  him  as  a  weeding  of  the  ground  before  he  sows 
the  seeds  of  his  wisdom.  However  cordially  readers  will  disagree 
with  parts  of  his  book — and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many 
people  will  cordially  disagree — they  will  be  bound  to  recognise 
the  ability  and  fervour  with  which  it  is  written.  C  P.  S. 
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G.  Caro.  Die  Privatversicberung  der  Scbwei:?;  und  Oester- 
reicb-Ungarns  in  amtlicher  Darstellung:  ^4.  Manes.  Die 
Hypotbekarkreditgenossenscbaften  in  Diinemark  :  H. 
Piidor.  Die  Entwickelung  des  Preisniveaus  in  den  letzten 
Jabren.     Aus  der  Handelsgescbicbte  Japans:  K.  Kiga^ 
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G  EEMAN  Y — Conid. 

VierteJjahrshef/e  zur  StatisfiJc  des  Beutschen  Reiclis.  Heft  3,  1902 — 
Deutschlands  Aussenhandel  mit  einigen  fiir  die  deutsche 
Farbenindustrie  wicbtigen  Waaren  im  letzten  Zahrzehnt. 
Statistik  der  Preise.  Weitere  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung, 
1900  : — Alter  und  Familieustand,  Reb'gious  -  Verhaltnisse, 
Muttersprache,  Stadt  und  Land.  Tabackbaa  und  Taback- 
ernte,  1901.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  der  landwirth- 
schaftlichen  Bodenbenutzung  iin  Jabre  1900.  Aubauflacben 
der  bauptsacblicbsten  Erucbtarten  im  Juni,  1902. 

Zeitsclirift  fur  Socialivissenschaft.      1902 — 

Heft  10 — Beitrage  zur  Beurteilung  einer  wirtschaftlicbeii 
Poederation  von  Mitteleuropa.  Ill :  Frlir.  von  W.  Sartorius 
(conchided  in  next  No.).  Die  Eutwicklung  der  Konsum- 
vereine  in  Deutscbland :  Dr.  Grilger.  Amerikaniscbe 
Rassenfragen:  A  Vierkandt.  Feuerversicberungsstatistik  : 
0.  Prange. 

Heft  11 — Malthusianiscbe  Bestrebnngen  in  Westeuropa.  1  : 
G.  Stille.  Aus  der  Gescbicbte  derZiiufte.  1:  P.  Fraaenstadt. 
Zollvereinigungen  oder  wirtscbaftlicbe  "  Allianzeu  "  't :  J. 
Wolf. 

Italy — 

La  Piforma  Sociale,  1902  — 

September — Gli    inscritti    nelle     uuiversila     e     uegH     istituti 

superiori  del  regno  :    C.  F.  Ferrari-,:     La  questione  della 

misurazione  del  minerale  nelle  zolfare  siciliane  :  F.  Gallina. 

11  regime  fiscale  dei  valori  mobiliari :  Spectator. 
October— 1\  criterio  economico  nella  stima  e  nel  compenso  dei 

miglioramenti    rurali :     F.    Coleiti.        L'    einigrazioue    dal 

Polesine  (1881-1901)  :  G.  Caraglieri  (continued  in  next  No.). 

II  nuovo  regolaniento  generale  uiiiversitario  :  E.  Vidari. 
November — Giorgio  Sorel  e  il  Sociallsmo  :    V.  Eacca.     Per  la 

riduzione  del  prezzo  del  sale  :  L.  Nina. 

Giornale  degll  Economisti,  1902 — 

August — La  tassazione  locale  in  Ingbilterra  :  L.  L.  Price. 
La  Municipalizzazione  dell'  acqua  potabile  e  dei  tramways  : 
G.  V.  Liberismo  e  legislazione  di  classe :  F.  Coldti.  La 
questione  zuccheiifera  in  Francia :    G.  Frangois. 

September — 11  fenomeno  dell'  urbanismo :  A.  Contento.  Gli 
agricoltori  italiani  nell'  Argentina  :  P.  Ghinassi  (continued 
in  next  No.).  I  fenomeni  e  le  leggi  dell'  iuventario :  G. 
Ghidiglia. 

October — L'abolizione  dei  dazi  nei  Comuni  Cbiusi  :  L.  Nina. 
Co-operazione  di  classe  :   G.  Valenti. 

November — Di  un  nuovo  errore  nello  interpretare  le  teorie 
deir  economia  matematica:  V.  Pareto.  La  nuova  politica 
conimerciale  dell'  Italia  ed  il  congresso  delle  societa 
tconomicbe  a  Torino  :  E.  Gireiti.  II  credito  e  il  fabbisogno 
di  capitals  dell'  agricoltura  italiana  :   G.  Valenti. 
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Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  S'usse,  1902 — 

Lief '3 — Die  Tuberkulose  in  dei-  Sclnveiz,  dereii  Verbroituii"- 
und  bisheiigeBekiiiupfunge:  A.  Kdppdi.  Die  scliweizeiische 
Mortalitatss^atistik  und  ilire  Bezieliungen  zaui  Kampfe 
gegen  die  Tuberkulose  :  Dr.  IliirUiiiaun.  Uber  die  Nofc- 
weudigkeit  eiuer  Enquete  zur  Erforschung  der  Ui-sachen 
der  Tuberkulosensterblichkeit  in  der  Schweiz  und  die  Art 
und  Weise  ibrer  DaichfiiUrung  :   Dr.  G.  Merz. 

Lief  4 — Grundziige  des  Finanzliaushaltes  der  Kantone  und 
Gemeinden  :  J.  Steiger.  Statistische-volkswii  tschaftliche 
Gesellschaft  zu  Basel.  Finanzstatistik  der  Gemeinden  von 
Appenzell  a/Rh  :  /.  /.  Toller.  Statistiscbe  Notizen  aiis 
dem  luzernischea  Erziehungswesen  187t)-1900. 

Repertoire  des  matieres  contenues  dans  les  37  volumes  des 
annees  18G5  a  19 Jl,  du  "  Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.'' 


l^.^Q'iarterlij  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library, 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  December,  1902, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  (&c.;  (e)  Societies,  <£:c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  £c.  (British). 

Tlie  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — eitlier 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Labour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  United 
States,  New  York  Stale,  New  Zealand,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Ti'ade  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungi'ry,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Gei'uiany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Kussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land,  United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Rouuiania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan  only),  Queeiisiland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Euda-Peslh,  Briinn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest, 
Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen. 
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The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued  : — 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Anuales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  Francjais.  Journal  des 
Econoniistes.  Monde  Eeonomique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tecli- 
nique.  Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique. 
RsTue  de  Statistique.     Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.  Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gcsetzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekononiist.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Ver- 
waltung,  und  Yolkswirtschaft,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokononiie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesanite  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Socialwissenschaft.     Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Gioruale  degli  Economist!,  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia.    Riforma  Sociale. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Banker's  Magazine.  Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Engineering  and  ilining  Journal.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies  and 
Publications.  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  American 
Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia  University,  Studies  in 
History,  &c. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand— Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Athenaeum. 
Automobile  Club  Journal.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Bimetallist.  British  Refrigeration.  British  Trade  Journal.  Broomhall's 
Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Citizen.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist. 
Enterprise.  Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance 
Record.  Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades'  Review.  Labour  Co-partnersliip.  Licensing  World.  Machinery 
Market.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy-ilolder.  Post  Magazine. 
Public  Health.  Publishers' Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World. 
Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal. 
Howard  Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineei's,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Siiipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  London  University  Gazette.  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings  and  I'ransactions. 
Royal  IMeteorological  Society,  Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal. 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal. 
Sanitary  Institute.  Journal.  Society  of  Arts,  Journal.  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional 
Notes  and  Transactions.     Trade  Circulars. 
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Donatious. 


By  wliom  Hreaented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Bulletin  deuiographique  argentin.     Anncc  iii,  No.  8, "I  The  Ministry  of  the 

Mars— Sept.     1902 J  Interior 

Buenofi   Ai/res    {Province).      Direceion    General    de  1  The  Provincial  Sta- 

Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.     (Current  numbers)  J  tistical  Bureau 

Buenos  Aifres  {City).  AnnuaireStatistique  de  la  Yille.  1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

xi*  annee,  1901.     Map,  8vo J  tistical  Bui-eau 

Argentine  Year-Book  (1902),  with  whieli  are  incor-] 
porated  the  "  Auuario  Pillado"  and  "John  Grant's  |-  The  Publishers 
Argentine  Commercial  Guide."'     Svo.  1902    


Austria-Hungary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des 
k.k.     (Current  numbers)    

Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.  k.k.  Arbeitszeit-Verlanger- 
ungen  (Uberstunden)  im  Jalire  1900,  in  Fabnks- 
miissigen  Betrieben.     41  pp.,  8ro.     1902 

Finanz-Ministeriums.         Mittheilungen       des      k.k. 


(ror- 


(Current  numbers.)     Svo.     1902 

Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv. 

mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     Svo. 

Banken.     Siatistik  der,  fiir  1898  imd  1899.     Fol 

Osterreichisches    Statistisches    Handbuch    fiir    1901. 

Sanitatswesens.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1899.     Fol 

Unterrichts-Anstalten.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1898-99  .... 
Volksziihlung,  31  Dec,  1900.    Ergebnisse  der.    Heft]. 

Summarischen      Ergebnisse      der      Tolkj^ziihlung. 

Band  ii,  Heft   1.      Anwesende    Bevolkerung;    naih 

ilirer  Ileimatsberechtigung.     Maps,  fol.     1902 

Statistisehe  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Statistische  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Hungary.      Commerce    exterieur    dos    Pays    de     la  1 

Couronne  hongroise  en  ICOl.     La.  Svo.     1902  J 

Bohemia — 

Mittheilungen      des     Statistischen      Landesamtes.^ 
Band  iii.    Heft  2,   und  Band  iv,  Heft   1.     Svo. 
1901-02 I 

Statistische  Uibersicbt  iiber  die  Umlagen   zu   den  )■ 
direeten    Steuern    dnnn    iiber    Einnahmen    und 
Ausgaben  der  Gemeinden  und  Bezirke  fiir  1898.  | 

Svo.     ie02 J 

Budajiest.     Monatslielte  des  Budapester  Communal- 

Statistisch en  Bureaus.  Jahrgang  1894-1901.    8  vols. 

Diagrams,  Svo.     1894-1901    


The      Ministry      of 
Agriculture 

The  Austrian  Labour 
Department 

The  I.  k  R.  Ministry 

of  Finance 
The      Ministry      of 

Commerce 


The   Central   Statis- 
tical Commission 


The   Central   Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Tiie  Statistical    Bu- 
reau 


Tlie    ^Municipal   Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belgium — 

Anuuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique.     32''  annee,  1901  .^ 
Commerce   avec   les   Pays  Etrangers    pendant  1901.  j 
Tableau  general  du.     Diagrams,  fol [_  The 


B\ireau       of 


Catalogue    de    la    Bibliotbeque    de    la    Commission  [       General  Statistics 

Centrale     de      Statistique.       Tome     i,     Ouvrages  | 

Generaux.     Svo.     1902 J 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sante  et  de  I'HTgiene  publique.  "1    Tlie   Belgian    Lega- 

(Current  numbers) J       tion 
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Donations — Contd. 

Hv  wlioiii  Presented 
Donations.  (wl'ieii  not  pureliased). 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Belgium. —  Contd. 

Industries   a   domicile   en    Belgiqiie.     Vols,  iv  et  v."| 

La  Dentelle  et  la  Broderie  sur  Tulle.     2  vols.,  plates,  [  Tlie  Belgian  Labour 
8vo.     1902    I       Department 

Mines.     Annales  des.     (Current  numbers)     J 

Travail  des  Femmes  et  des  Enfants,  police  des  etab-^ 
lissements  classes,  pavement  des  salaires  .  .  .  Lois  | 
et  Eeglements  concernant.     8vo.     1896 | 

Travail.     Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.     4^  I 

ann(5e,  1900.     8vo.     1901      1   g^^,  ^^fj.^^  j;    'B&ie- 

Travail.     Statistique  des  Salaires  dans  lea  Mines  de  \-  r-  p  -.j-  p 

Houille,  1896-1900.     Diagrams,  4to.     1901    I       '"'"^'  ^^•^•^^^•^• 

Travail  du  Dimanche.  Tols.  ii — v.  -4  vols.,  8vo.  1896-98  | 

Collection  of  Pamphlets  dealing  with  Workmen's 
Insurance  ngainst  Accident  and  Sickness,  Arbitra- 
tion, &c.     8vo.     1892-98    J 

Academic  Royale  de  Belgiquc.     Bulletin  de  la  classe  1   j,      \(,nA      v 
des  lettres.  .  .     1902.     (Current  number?)    /  •' 

Brazil — 

Importa^ao  e  Exporta^ao.      Movimento   maritimo    e'^ 

cambial.     Jan.-Dec,  1901.     Eol I  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 

Movimento  do  commercio  exterior.     1"  Trimestre  de  |       ti sties 

1902.     La.  8vo J 

n     4.         n       ,1.        /n           i          u      \  f  Sir      Robert     Hart, 

Customs  Ctazette.     (Current  numbers)  <        R    -t     C  C  Af  C 

Denmark — 

Justice  civile,  1896-1930.     4to.     1902 1  m      q,  ,     o^  ^-  *•     i 

i\f     •  1       1      (-         •     *•       J     -n  1     mm        J-he  State  Statistical 

Marine  niarcliande  et  navigation  du  Danemark,  1901.  >       ^ 

4to.     1902    :: J       Bureau 

Copenhagen.      Stadslsegens   Aarsberetning  for    1901. 1   The  Municipal   Sta- 

4to.,  maps J       tistical  Bureau 

Eg-ypt— 

Receusement   general   de    I'Egypte,    1''''   Juin,    1897. "1 

Tomes    i,    Resultats    generaux    du    Recensement.  I   m       tt        l-        -i 
-D  -E'       ,.     rt  ii.«-  -Ui        Ihe    Egvptian  uov- 

xsasse-Egypte,  Crouvernorats  et  Provinces,    ii,  Maiite  f-  ^' '. 


Egypte,    Provinces,    iii,  Bedouins.    Basse  et  Haute  I 
figjpte.     3  vols.,  lafol.     1898 J 


France — 

Administration  des  Monnaics  et  Medailles.     Rapport  1  The  Director  of  the 

au  Ministre  des  Einances.     7"  annte,  1902.     Plates,  j  Mint 

Agriculture.     Annales  du  Miuistere  de  1'.    (Current  1  The      Ministry      of 

numbers) J  .Agriculture 

Chemins  de  fer  de  I'Europe.     Situation  au  1*"^  Janvier,  \  The      Ministry       of 

1902.     Ouvertures  en  1901.     8  pp.,  fol J  Public  Works 

Commerce  et  Xavigation.     Tableau  general  du,  annee  ]  The    Director-Gene- 

1901.     Vol.1.     Commerce  ...  Eol.     1902     /  ral  of  Customs 

Dencmbremcnt  de  la  Population,  1901.     Ministere  de  1  t>      i        j 
I'T   .'  •            (j-o            o          inn.T  >■  Purchased 

1  Inferieur.     8/8  pp.     8vo.     1902    J 

Finances,  Minisi ere  des.    Bidletin  de  Statistique  et  del   The      Ministry      of 

Legislation  couiparoe.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  J       Finance 
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Donations—  Contd. 


H;'  wliorii  I'reseiilrd 
(wlicu  nut  purchased;. 


-Contd. 


of 


(a)  Foreign  Countries 
France — Contd. 

Justii  e  crimiuelle.   Compte  general  de  I'administrat ion 
de    la.    pendant    1900.      France,   Algeric,  Tunisia. 

Maps,  4to.    1902 

Institutions   d'Assistance.     Statistique  annuelle    des,~] 

annees  1899  et  1900.     8vo.     1902    The  Frenc-li  Labour 


Tlie      Ministry 
Justice 


Travail.  Statistique  des  Greves  et  des  recours  k  la  [ 
Conc-iliation   et  a  1' Arbitrage   pendant  1901.     Svo.J 

Almanacli  do  la  Cooperation  Franyaisc,  1897.  (5*'  "j 
annee.)     12mo.     Paris,  18L'7 

Annuaire  des  S^'ndicats  professionnels  . .  .  10'  annee, 
1898-£9.     12'=  annee,  1901.     2  vols.     8vo 

Travail.  Eecueilsde  Rapports surles  Conditions  duTra-  )■ 
vail  dans  les  Pajs  etrangers  . . .  Alleniagne,  Autriclie- 
Hongrie,  Belgique,  Dancmark,  Espagne  et  Portugal, 
Etats-Unis, Grande  Bretagne,  Italie,  Pajs-Bas,  Eus- 
sie.  Suede  et  Norvege,  Suisse.    8vo.    Paris,  1890-91 J 

Germany — 

Auswartiger  Handel  des  deutsclien  Zollgebiets  im^ 
Jabre  1£01.  Tbeil  1,  Yerkebr  niit  den  einzelnen  | 
Liindern.  Hette  16,  20,  24.  Theil  2,  Darttellung  ^ 
naeb  Waarrngattungen.      ito.     1902  | 

Binnen-Scbiffabrt  im  Jabre  1901.     4to.     1902 J 

Eisenbabne.  Statistisclie  Nacbricbten  von  den  Eisen- 
balinen  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Eisenbalin-Verwalt- 
ungen  fiir  das  Kecbnungsjabr  1900.     Fol.     1902... 

Gesundbeitsamtes.  YerofFentlichungen  des  Kaiser- 
lichen.     (Current  numbers)  

Kriminalstatistik  fiir  1900.     4to.     1902 

Vierteljabrsliefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsclien  Keichs. 
Jahrgang  1902.     Heft  3.     4lo 

Labour.     Einriclitung   und  Wirkung  der  Deutsclien^ 
Arbeitervcrsicberung.     Denkscbriit    fiir    die   Welt- 
ausstellung  zu  Paris,  1900,  im  auftrage  des  Eeiclis- 
Versicberungsamts.     Diagrams,  8\o.     1900    

Workmen's  Insurance  in  tbe  German  Empire.  A 
Collection  of  Pamphlets  on  the  Working  of  the 
System.     Svo.     1893— 19C0  

Alsace-Lorraine.  Yervvaltungsberichte  der  Gewerbe- 
Aufsichtsbeamten  fiir  1900.    8vo 

Baden — 

Jahresberichtder  Grosslierzoglich  Badischcn  Fabrik- 

inspektion  fiir  1900.     Svo 

Sociale  Lage  der  Pforzheimer  Bijouteriearbeiter  .  . . 

Svo.     1901     

Sociale  Lage  der  Fabrikarbeiter  in  Mannheim  und 
dessen  niichster  Umgebung  .  .  .     Svo.     1891  

Prussia — 

Jabres-Bericbte  der  K.  Preuss.     Eegierungs-  und 

Gewerberiithe  und  Bergbeborden  fur  1895.     Svo.J 
Preuss.      Ceiitral-Genossenscliaft-Kasse :    Mittheil- 
ungen  zur  deutschen  Genossenscbaftsstatistik  fiir 

1900.     Fol 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bu-  "1 
reaus.     (Current  numbers) J 


Deparlment 


Sir  Alfred  E.  Bate- 
man,  K.C.M.G. 


Tbe  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Purchased 

Tbe  Imperial  Healtli 
Bureau 

Tiie  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Sir  Alfred  E.  Bale- 
man,  K.C.M.G. 


Dr.  A.  Petersilie 

The  Eojal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations—  Contd. 


[Dec. 


DouHlions. 


K,V  wlK.Ml  t'r.sr I 

(when  not  purcliasfUi. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — Contd. 

Haxoni/.     ZeitschriftdesK.   Saclisisclien  Stalistisclien  1 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Berlin — 

Grundstiicks-Aufnalime  Ende  October,  1900,  sowie^ 
die  Wolmuugs-  und  Bevolkeruiigs-Aufnahine  vom 
1  Dec,  1900,  in  Berlin  uud  23  Naclibargenieinden. 
Abth.  1.  Crruudstiicks-  und  Wobnungs-Aufnahme. 

4to.     1902    

Katalog  der  Bibliofliek  des  Statistiscben  Amts  der 

Stadt  Berlin.     8vo.     1901 

Statistiscbes    .Talirbucb    der    Stadt    Berlin.      26"^' 
Jalirgang,    entbaltend    die    Slatibtik    des    Jabres 

1899  uebst  Tbeilen  ron  1900  .  .  .     8vo J 

Frankfort.  Jabresberiflit  iieber  die  Yerwaltung  des"~| 
Medicinahvesens  die  Kranken  -  Anslalten  und  die  I 
oeffentlicbeii    Gesundlieitsrerliaeltiiisse   der   Stadt.  f 

Jabrgang  1901.     870 J 

Hamburg — 

Statistik    des   Hamburgiseben    Staate?.       Ileft    21.  \ 
V^  Hiilfte.     Yolksziiblung,  1  Dec,  1900.     4to.....  / 

Hamburgs  Handel  und  Sfbiffabrt,  1901.     4to \ 

Munich.  Stadtisclies  Arbeifcsamt  Miinclien.  S*^''  und 
6"  Gesebaftsbericbte  fiir  1900  und  1901.  2  vols., 
4to.     Plans  

Metallgesellsebaft  und  Metalkirgiscbe  Gesellsobaft."^ 
A.Gc.  Comparative  Statistics  of  Lead,  Copprr,  I 
Spelter,  Tin,  Silver,  Nickel,  Aluminium,  and  }- 
Quicksdver  for  1889-1901.  5  vols.,  8vo.  and  4to.  | 
Frankfort  a/M.,  1895-1902    J 


Tbe   Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  ;;axonv 


Tbe   Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Tbe  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 

Tbe  Conoid- General 
for  Germany 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Bate- 
man,  K.C.M.G. 


Mr.  Z.  Merton 


Greece — 

Commerce  de  la  Grece  avcc  les  Pavs  etrangers  pendant  1   Tbe    Stutistical    Bu- 
1900.     4to .'. f      reau 


Italy— 

AnnalidiStatistica.    Statistica  Industriale.    Ease.  10(t."] 

Provincia  di  Livorno.     1902 ( 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  dcgli  AffariEsteri.     (Current  [ 

numbers.)     1901-02.     8vo j 

Bollettino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata.  1 

(Current  numbers) J 

Cause  di  Morte  neir  anno  1900.  Statistica  delle.  8vo."^ 
Censimento    della    Popolayione    10    Febbra'o,   1901. 

Vol.  1,  Popolazione  dei  Comuni  e  delle  rispettivc  I 

frazioni  divisa  in  agglomeratac  sparta.  Svo.  1902  ! 
Movimento    couunerciale   del    Eegno   d'    Italia    nell'  | 

anno  1901.     Part  3,  fol.     1902     I 

Seioperi  avvenuti  nell  Industria  c  Agricoltura  durante  | 

1900.     Statistica  degli.     Svo J 

Japan — 

Einaiicial  and  Economical  Annual  of  Japa;i.  No.  IT 
Issued  by  tbe  Department  of  Einancc.  12S  ]ip. 
Svo.     To'kyo,  1902 j 


Tbe    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Tbe      IMinistry 
Finance 


of 


Tbe    Director-Gene- 
ral of  ;5tatistic3 


Tbe  Yice-Minister  of 
Einancc 


1902.]  Quarfcrhj  List  of  Ad  lUions  to  the  Lihrnry.  7'J7 

Donations — Contd. 

T,„     ,.  liv  whom  l're«i'iitc(l 

^°"^*"'"^-  («l..n  n.,l  pnrchasril;. 

(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Mexico — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.    (Current  nionthlj  nuni-"^ 

Censo  Y  division  "territoriai/i9007Estado3  deTiasciiaj  |-  ^^^°   Statistical   Bu- 

k  Queretaro.     8ro.     1902 |       ^^^^ 

Estadistica  fiscal.   Dates  relatives.   (Current  numbers)  J 

Netherlands — 

In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  over  het  Jaar  1901,     Statistiek  "1   The  Department  of 

van  den,  Gedeelte  1  and  2,  fol.     1902     j       Finance 

Jiistitieele  Statistiek  over  het  Jaar  1901.     (Bijdrugen  \  Tlie      Central     Sta- 

tot  de  Stat.     Vol.  20.)     4to.     1902 J       tistical  Bureau 

Labour.      Verslagen    van    de    Inspccteurs   van   den^ 

Arbeid  over  1895-1900.     4  vols.,  sm.  4to I   Sir  Alfred  E.  Bate- 

Labonr.       Yerslacen    der    Earners   van    Arbeid    over  (       man,  K.C.M.G. 

1900  &  1901.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1901-02 J 

Nor'way — 

Assistance  publique  en  1898.     (33) "^ 

Finances  des  coniniunes  pendant  1897.    (30) 

Finances  de  r?:tat  pour  1895-1900.     (35)  

Hospices  d'alienes.     Statistique  des,  pour  1900.    (29) 

Justice  civile.     Statistique  pour  1899  et  1900.     (34)      j 

Justice  criminelle.   Statistique  pour  1897  et  1898.   (37) 

Lepreux  en  Norvege.    Eapport  pour  1896-1900.    (36)  !  The   Central    Statis. 

Maisons   centrales   penitentiaires.      Statistique    pour  |       tical  Bureau 

1899-1900.     (31)     

Navigation  en  1900  et  190J.     Statistique  de  la.     (32)  i 
Telegraphes  et  telephones  de  I'Etat.     Statistique  pour 

1900-1901.     (28) 

Divisions  administratives  du  Royaume  au   16  Juin, 

1902.     8ro J 

Labour.       Aarsberetninger    fra    Fabrikinsp;>ktoreriie"' 

for  (last  half  of)  1893,  1894,  1896,  1898,  and  1900. 

4  parts,  8to 

Labour.      Arbeiderkommissionens    Indstilling   i — iii, 

Forslag  til  Lov  om  Tilsjn  med  arbeide   .  .  .  ,  om  !  Sir  Alfred  E.  l?ate- 

Arbeidei'cs    Svgeforsikring    .  .  .  ,    om    TJlykkesfor-  \      man,  K.C.II.G. 

sikring  ...     3  parts,  8vo.     1888-92 '. 

Labour.  Statistiske  L^ndersogeher  angaaende  L'lykkes- 

tilfffilde   under   Arbeide   ved    Norske    Industrielle 

Yirksomheder,  1885  &  1886.     74  pp.,  Svo.     18S9....J 

Paraguay — 

Boletin  quincenal  del  Centro  Comercial  del  Paraguav.  "1  i-i      i         •  ,  • 
/^       ^  ,           ,       V                                                  °     -     y  1  lie  Association 
(Current  numbers) J 

Portugal — 

Censo    da    Popula9ao.      1    Dec,    1900.      Resultados"^ 

provisorios.     115  pp.,  diagram  and  maps.    La.  Svo.  ! 
Comniercio  e  Navega^ao.     Estatistica  especial.     Anno 

de  1901.     Diagrams,  8vo i  TheDirector-Gen^ral 

Judicial.    Estatistica  criminal  e  disciplinar  do  exercito.  j       of  Statistics 

Anno  1901.     8vo 

Postal  and  Telegraphs.    Estatistica  geral  dos  correios.  , 

Anno  1899.     Diagrams,  fol J 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd. 


[Dec. 


By  whom  Presenteil 
(when  not  purcliased). 


fa)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Portugal —  Contd. 

Shipping.     Lista  dos  Navios  de  guerra  e  mercantes  da^ 

Marinba  portiiguesa,  1902.     8ro | 

Taxation  and  Revenue.  Estatistica  do  Real  de  Agua  y 
e  outros  Impostos  indireetos.  Anno  economico  de  | 
1898-99.     Obi.  4to J 


The  Director  Q-er.eral 
of  Sta'istics 


Russia — 

Prices  of  Grain  at  Ports.      Returns  of  (in  Russian.)  "1 

Sheets.     (Current  numbers) J 

Agriculture.     Year-book    of,  1901.  Yol.  6,  and  vols.  1 

1—3  of  1902.     Maps,  8vo.     (In  Russian)   J 

Recensement,  1897.     Nombre  des  lieux  habites  pour 

ehaque  GouTernement  et  province.    33  pp.,  sm.  4to. 

1902  

Finland.    Caissesd'epargnc.    Compte-rendu  ofEciel  sur 

I'etat  et  I'administration  des,  en  1901.      La.  8vo. 

1902  


The   Department   of 

Agriculture 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 

The      Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Servia — 

lucendiea   et  Crimes  d'incendiaire  pendant  1889-95.  "1   The   Statistical   Bu- 
Maps,  &c.     4to J       reau 

Statistique  du  Commerce  cxtjrieur  pour  1901.    4to <       .-,     ,    " 

Sweden — 

Bidraq  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik —  "") 

I.  Telegrafviisendet,     1901.         (Telegraphs,     Tele- 
phones)    

L.  StatensJernviigstrafik,  1900  &  1901.    (Railways) 

M.  Postrerket,  1901      (Postal)     

N.  Jordbruk    och    Boskapsskotsel,    1900.       (Agri- 
culture)  

0.  Landtir.ateriet,  1901.     (Surveys)    

General-Sammandrag  ofver  1901  Irs.  Bevillning  . . . 
Kapital-  Konto  tillRiks-  Hufvud-  Boken  for  1901.  4to. 
Upgifter   om   Hypoteksbanken  ...      Ar  1901.      4to.  )■ 

Ofversigt  af  Sverigcs  Riksbanks  Stallning,  1901    

Ofversigt  af   de  solidariska  enskilda  bankernas  .  .  . 

ar  1901 

Riksstat  for  ar  1903.     Sm.  4to.     1902 

Rikets  In-  och  Utforsel.     (Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  bankernas. 

(Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag    af    Riksbankens   Stallning.      (Current 

numbers)  

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers) J 


The  Central  Sta- 
tistical  Bureau, 
Stockholm 


S'witzerland — 

Commerce     special    avcc    les 
1892-1901.     Sm.  4to.     1902 


divers    pays    pendant '^i 


Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  TEtninger  i  The  Federal  Depart- 

en  1901.     Diagram-;,  la.  fol.     1902 [       ment  of  Customs 

Rapport 'annuel, 


Statistique    du   Commerce   Suisse. 
1901.     Sm.  4to.     1902 


1902.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Librari/. 

Donations — Contd. 
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Donations. 


Ky  wlioMi  Pre  3  -nled 
(when  not  purchased}. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Switzerland — Contd. 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.    Eepertoire  des  matiiires  ]   mi      -p  j      ,    r, 
contenues  dans  les  37  volumes  des  annees  1865  i\  \  -^'l^  i'ccleral    btatis- 

1901.     109  pp.     4to.     Bern,  1902   J       t^cal  Bureau 

Labour.      A   collection   of    Pamphlets   dealing   witli  "1  (^.      iif    j   p    t>  ^ 
Factory  Inspection,  Insurance  against  Accident  and  >•  '  ""  t- ^,  ,V  7, 

Sickness,  &c      8vo.     18S8-1902    J       '^^'^d,  ^-CM.G. 

Schweizerisclier     Handels-     und     Industrie     Verein.' 

Bericht  iiber  Ilandel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz  im  ^  The  Association 
Jahr  1901.     4to.     1902 


The  Department    of 

Agriculture 


United  States — 
Agriculture.     Year-book  of  the  Department  for  1901,"^ 

also  Crop  Reporter.      (Current  numbers)    

Agriculture.     Department  of.      Report   of  Chief   of  | 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets  for  1900.    Also  Bulletins  ! 

26,  Agricultural  Imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ( 

1896-1900.     28,  Sources  of  Agricultural    Imports,  I 

1897-1001,     29,  Distribution   of   Agricultural   Ex-  | 

ports,  1897-1901.     8vo.     1902 J 

Census  Bulletins,  1900.     Xos.  150  (2nd  edit.),  Manu-"* 

factures.     United     States.       210a,     Munufactures, 

Chemicals    and    allied  Products    (errata).        239, 

Typewriters.       240,    Sewing    mashines.     241,    Car- 
riages  and   wagons.     242,    Patents   in   relation   to 

manufactures.     243,  Locomotives.     244,  Manufac-  J-  The  Census  Office 

tures,    Localization  of  industries.     2i5,    Manufac- 
tures,    Electrical    apparatus    and    supplies.      246, 

]\[anufaetures,  Iron  and  Steel.    2i7,  Power  employed 

in     manufactures    and    metal-working    machinery 

and  motive-power  appliances    J 

Commercial  Relations  of  United  States  with  Foreign  \ 

Countries  in  1901.     Vol.  ii.     8vo j 

Debt.     Monthly   Statements   of  the   Public,  and  of] 

Cash  in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets  ....I 
Grold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation.    Monthly  | 

Statements.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J 

Massachusetts — 

Annual    Statistics    of    Manufactures,    1901.    16th") 
Report.     1902 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.   32nd  Annual  Report, 

March,  1902.     8vo.     1902 J 

Kehraska.      Nebraska's    Industries   and    Resources.] 

No.  2,  September,  1902.     Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  > 

of    Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.     Plates,  8v'o.  J 
Neir  York  St  ite  Library.     Bulletin  76,  Legislation  17. 1 


The  Department  of 
State 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


The  Bureau 


Digest  of  Governor's  Messages,  1902.     Svo. 
Pennsi/ivania.     Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.     29th] 

Annual  Report,  1901.     Plates,  Svo J 

Boston — 

Monthly    Bulletin    of    the    Statistics  Department."] 

(Current  nunibers)  I 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,    1870-1900.      (Special  f 
Publications,  No.  5.)     4to.     1902 J 


The    Uniyersity    of 
the  State  of  N.Y. 


The  Bureau 


The  ilunicipal   Sta- 
tistical Bureau 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd. 


[Dec. 


Donations. 


Jiy  whom  Presented 
(wlieii  not  purcliHseil). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
TJnited  States— CyH/(f. 
iVeiw  York  {Cift/) — 

Public  Library.     Btilletin.     (Current  numbers)  The  Library 

Weekly  Eeiwrts  of  the  Department  of  Health.    8vo.  "I  -p^  j,  j  ^Yl\\,n 

Sound  Currency.     A  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  \  i>iircliased 

currency  questions.  Vol.  ix,  Ko.  3.  S.'pt.,  1902.  J 
American  Economic  Association.    Publications.    Third  1 

Series.     Vol.  iii,  No.  2,  The  Negro  in  Africa  and  >  The  Association 

America.:  J.  A.  TiIUiiffha.it.     Sro.     1902 J 

Smithsonian   Institution.     Miscellaneous  Collections,  "j  rp.^  t     ■•,,•„ 

Nos.  1259,  1312,  1313,  1314.     8vo.     l'J02 /  ^^^  m^^titution 

Uruguay — 

Comision  Nacional  de  Caridad  y  Beneficencia  publica.! 

Hospital  de  Caridad.     Memoria  correspondiente  al  >  The  Commission 
auo  de  1901.     Plates,  8to.     Montevideo,  1902  J 

International- 
Bulletin     International     des      Douanes.      C*^"!'^'^"*''!   rj^,j^^ -g^^^,^l  ^£  rj^.g^^^ 

numbers.)     8vo J 

Congres  International  du  Commerce  et  de  1' Industrie  1 

....  Rapports,    Travaux,    Meraoires,    Documents.  V  Dr.  B.  "W.  Ginsburg 

4«  Session.     Ostende,  1902.     Svo.     Paris,  1902 J 

International   Engineering  Congress    Glasgow,  1901.  "1  ^^^^  Secretary  of  the 

Report   ot   Proceedings    and   Abstracts   ot    Papers  f-      p  '' 

read  ...  iii  +  406  pp.," Svo.     Glasgow,  1902  J       ^ongre.s 


1,    Report;"^ 

1902  

1,  Report ; 
2  vob. 


(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Census  of  India,  1901 — 
Vols,  ii,  ii«,  Ajmer-Merwara.      Parts 

2,  Tables.     2  vols.     Diagrams.     Fol. 
Vols.   V,    va,  -vb,   Baluchistan.       Parts 

2,  Imperial  Tables ;  3,  Provincial  Tables 

Diagrams.     Fol.     1902  : 

Vols,  xviii,  xTiii«,  xviiii,  Baroda.     Parts  1,  Report; 

2,  Tables;  3,  Provincial  Tables.    3 vols.    Diagrams. 

Fol.     19U2    

Vols,    viii,    viiia,    viii^,    Berar.      Parts   1,  Report ; 

2,  Imperial  Tables  ;  3,  Provincial  Tables.     3  vols. 

Diagrams.     Fol.     1902  

Vol.  xii,  Burma.    Part  1,  Report.   Maps.    Fol.    1902 
Vol.    xiiia,  Central   Provinces.      Part  2,    Imperial 

Tables.     Fol.     1902    

Vol.  xiv,  Coorg.  Report  and  Tables.  1  vol.  Fol.  1902 
Vols,  xxi,  xxia,  Gwalior.    Parts  1,  Report;  2,  Tables. 

Diagrams.     Fol.     1902  

Vols.    XV,   xva,    xvZi,   Madras.       Parts    1,    Report : 

2,  Imperial  Tables  ;  3,  Provincial  Tables.    3  vols. 

Maps.     Fol.     1902 

Vol.  xvii«,   Punjab   (British  Territory  and  Native 

States)     and     North-AVest     Frontier     Province 

Part  2,  Tables.     Fol.     1902 


The      Secret  iry 
State  for  India 
Council 


of 


J 


1902. J  Quarteiiy  List  of  Addilivns  to  the  Lihrary, 

Donations — Contd. 


JM 


DoiiHtloiis. 


Hy  whom  rrrneiitrU 
(wlien  not  purcliBsed',. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  India  for  1890-97  to  1900-01'^ 

(in  two  parts:    1,  British  India;    2,  Native  States). 

17th  issue.     Fol.     1902 

Financial  and  Commcrciiil  Statistics  of  British  India. 

9th  issue.     Fol.     19o2   

Mineral     Production     iu     India.       Statistics    of,    in 

1892-1901.     Fol J 

Eailwav-".     j\dministration    Ecport   on   Railways   in"l 

India  for  1901.     [Cd-123k]     ]\[aps.     1902...'. ] 

Sanitary   Measures   in    India.      Report  on,    1900-01.  "I 

Vol.  St.     [Cd-1357.]     1902 J 

Trade  carried  by  rail  and  river  in  India.     Accounts'" 

for   the  year   1901-02   and   four   preceding    years 

Fol.     1902    .... 

Trade   and   Navigation,  Annual   Statement   of,  with  [- 

Foreign    Countries,    and    Coasting    Trade    in   year  I 

ending  31st  March,  1902.     Vol.  1.     Foreign  Trade.  | 

36th  issue.     La.  fol.     1902    J 

Sengal — 

Annual  Statement  of  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Naviga-"] 
tion,  1901-02.     Fol.     1902    I 

Report   on   the   Maritime    Trade    of    Bengal    for  [ 

1901-02.     Fol.     1902 J 

East    Indian    Railway.     Diagrams  of  TrafTic   audited  1 

and  113th  Report  of  Directors  for  first  half  of  1902.  \ 

Diagrams.     Fol J 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Purchased 

The  India  Office 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


The  Officiating  Col- 
lector of  Customs, 
Calcutta 

East  Indian  Railway 
Company,  London 


The    Clerk    of    the 
House     of     Coui- 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1902.     Vols.  1  (in  2  vols.),^ 

Auditor-General.     2,  Accounts,  Estimates,  Banks. 

3,  Insurance.     4,  Trade  and  Commerce.     5,  Trade 

and  Navigation.     G,  Inland  Revenue,  Agriculture, 

Farms.      7,  Criminal  Statistics,  Archives,      Public 

Works.     8,  Railways  and  Canals.     9,  Marine  and 

Fisheries.     10,  Postmaster,  Interior    

Agriculture    and    Colonization.      Report    of    Select  j 

Standing  Committee,  1902.     Svo.     1902 [ 

Criminal  Statistics  for  year  1900-01 

Food  Adulteration.     Report  on,  19U1-02    

Geographic   Board.      4th   Annual   Report   for   year 

1901-02.     Bvo.     1902 

Harbour  Commissioners.     Reports  of,  for  1901 

Journals  of  the  Hou>e  of  Commons  of  Canada.     Vol. 

xxxvii.     Session  1902.     Svo 

Postmaster-G-eneral.      Report   of,   for  year   1901-02. 

Svo.     1902    J 

Banks.     Monthly  Reports  on  Cliartered.     4to ~j 

Loan  Companies' and  Building  Societies.     Report  on,  (  The  Deputy  Minister 

for  1901,  with  comparative  tables  of  chief  items  |       of  Finance 

for  1867  to  1901.     Svo.     1902 J 

Manitoba.      Journals    and    Sessional    Papers   of   the 

Legislative     Assembly     of     Manitoba.      Vol.     34. 

Session  1902.     Svo 

I^orth-West  Territories.    Crop  Bulletin,  No.  2.    Con- 

dition  Report,  Sept.  1st.     Svo.     1902 

VOL.  LXV.      PART  IV. 


The   King's  Printer, 
Winnipeg 

The   Department   of 
Agriculture 

3c 
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Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd 

Ontario.      Department   of    Agriculture.      Eulletius.  "1  mi     t-.         l 

8yo.     1902.     (Current  numbers) /  ^^'^  Department 

Eojal    Society  of   Canada.     Proceedings  and   Trans-  "1  rpi      q     •  , 
actions.     2nd  series.     Vol.  rii.     Plates,  8vo.     1901  /  '^^^'^  ^°"^^^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
Marriages,    Births,    Deaths,    and  Diseases.     Tabular]   ti     t?     ■  f        n 

Statements  relating  to,  for  1901,  with  summaries  \  -^^^e  itegistrar-Uene- 

for  three  years.     Fol J       ^^^ 

Eeport   on    Eeturns   in    Statistical    Eegister,    1901.  i 

14  pp.,  fol [The     Agent-General 

Statistical  Eegister  for  1901,  with  supplement  pai'tly  [       for  the  Cape 

for  half-year  ended  30tli  June,  1902.  Diagrams,  fol. J 

Ceylon — 

Blue  Book,  1901  (containing  Miscellaneous  Statistics).  1  The  Govei-ment  of 
Fol /       Ceylon 

Eailways.     Eeport  of  the  General   Manager  of   the]  The  General 

Ceylon  Government  Eailways  for  1901.     Fol J       Manager 


Mauritius — 
Blue  Book  : 
Mauritius  Civil  List,  1902.     8vo J      Government 

Natal — 
tatist 
1902 /      tary 


Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  fer  1901.     Fol 1   T  h  e     Mauritius 


Statistical  Tear  Book  for  1901.     viii  -I-  327  pp.,  Svo.l  The  Colonial   Secre- 


New  South  Wales  — 

Census  of  1901.  Parts  2,  Education.   3,  Eeligions.  4to.~] 
Census   Bulletins,    Nos.  15,  Education  ;    16,   Ilabita-  | 

tions  in  counties;  17,  Habitations  in  municipalities;  ] 

18,  Manufactories  and  works.     Fol.,  sheets    !  The         Governmeut 

Census    Bulletins.       A,    Comparative    Statement    of  f       Statistician 

Habitations  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  B,  Ages 

and  sex  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  C,  Eeligions  j 

in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     Sheets,  fol J 

Public  Works.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for  year"1  The    Agent-General 

ended  30th  June,  1900.     Plates,  &c.,  fol J       for  N.S.  Wales 

Eailways  and  Tramways.     Eeport  of  Eailway  Com-  ] 

missioners  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1902.     Maps,  >  The  Commissioners 

&c.,  fol J 

Statistical   Eegister  for    1900    and    previous    years.  ]  The    Agent-General 

La.  8vo.     1902    J       for  N.S.  Wales 

Statistical   Eegister    for   1901    and    previous    years."] 

Parts  6,  Land  Settlement,  Section  1  ;  7,  Education, 

Science,  and  Art ;  8,  Law  and  Crime ;  9,  Population  |   mi  Government 

and  Vital  Statistics ;  10,  Financial  Institutions )■      stitisHeian 

Statistics.     Six  States  of  Australia  and  Zealand,  1861  I 

to  1901.     8vo.     1902 I 

Vital  Statistics  for  1901  and  previous  years.     Svo J 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1900-01.]  m,  „     *„„„*.  n..,,^,.  i 
,„,,   T             T,p      o          ,o^n  Ihe    Agent-General 

13th  Issue.     Map,  Svo.     1902  \      .      ~^%   ,,.  , 

Year-book  of  New  South  Wales.     Map,  Svo.     1903....  J  ' 


1902.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Lib rarij.  l'S6 

Donations — Contd. 

,>        ,.  lU  » )i(ini  I'rcBciiiti. 

"»'"•'"""•  ;      (when  not  purclianeil,.. 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Ne-w  Zealand — 

New  Zealand  Oflicial  Year-book,  1902.     11th  jear  of  1  The  Kegistrar  Gene- 


issue.     Plates,  8vo J       ral  of  New  Zealand 

The  Accident  Recorder,  published  by  the  GrOTernment'^  rn     ri  i^  t 

T                 ^^        4       ^      /n          Z         u      \  ihe  woverument  Iii- 

Insurauce  Department.     (Current  numbers)  I  ^ 

Government  Insurance  Commissioner.    Annual  Report  (  ,  ^ 

for  1901.     FoL,  5  pp J       °"°^ 

Labour  Department.     11th  Annual  Report  for  year  "1  The   Department  of 

1901-02.     Fol.     1902 J        Labour 

Old   Age   Pensions.      Report   on,   for   year   1901-02. 1  The  Registrar  of  Old 

4  pp.,  fol J       Age  Pensions 

iW?t'  Zealand  Institute — 

Illustrations  of  Maori  Art.     Parts  3,  4,  5.     Plates,"] 
4to.     Dunodin,  1898-190U I  rpj^^  Institute 

Transactions    and    Proceedings,    1901.      Vol.    34.  ( 
Plates,  8vo.     1902  J 

Queensland — 

Census.     Ninth   Census   of   Queensland,  taken    31st"^ 

March,  1901.     Map,  fol.     1902    | 

(Another  copy  presented  by  The  Agent-General) ',  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Statistics  of  the  State  for  1901.     Fol.     1902 (       ral  of  Queensland 

Vital    Statistics,    1901.       42nd    Annual    Report    of  | 
Registrar-General.     Fol J 

South  Australia — 

Census,  1901.     Part  3,  Conjugal  Condition.     Fol J  ^^L' Y°  r'L^'vnf  enT 

/-,             ir>r,-i       TD  1-  •          i  i,  1     T>       1        w^r  "S       »""     Government 

Census,  1901.     Religions  ot  the  People,     olip  Statist 

Annual  Report  of  Registrar  -  General  of  Births,  ]  The  Registrar-Gcne- 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  1901.     Fol f       ral  of  S.  Australia 

School  of  Mines  and  Industries  and  Technological  \  rpj^  Public  Actuary 
Museum.     Annual  Report  .  .  .  for  1901.     Plates  ..../ 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak  Government  Gazette.  (Current  weekly  "1  The  Government 
numbers)  J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Progress  of  Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania  for  three  |  ^,^^    ^gent-General 
last    quarters    of   1901   and  first  quarter   of    1902.  ^         .  rpj^gj^jj^^j^j 
4parts,  8vo.     1901-02 J 

Railways.  Annual  Report  of  General  Manager  ofi  The  General  Mana- 
Tasmanian  Government  Railways  for  1901.     Fol. ..  J       gcr 

Transvaal — 

Chamber  of  Mines.     Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Pro- T   ^j^^      Chamber     of 
duction   m   Transvaal.      January— October,    19l)2.  >      jj^jjeg 
Sheets  J 

Victoria — 

Census  of  Victoria.     (Australia),  1 901.     Part  1,  In-T 

habitants   and    Houses,    also   Preliminary   Return,  I   The         Government 
No.  4,  Ages.     No.  5,  Birthplaces  and  Religions  of  |       Statist 

the  People.     Fol J 

3  C2 
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Donations —  Contd. 

^       .  Bv  whom  Priseii'e.l 

^°"^"""'-  i     (wiiennolpu.ci.a^eU). 

(b)    India  and  Colonial  Possessions  — Co ///</. 
Western  Australia — 

Mines.  Eeport  of  Department  for  1901.  Plates^,  fol."^ 
Monthly  Statistical  Absti'acfc.  (Current  numbers.)  Fol.  j 
Returns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at  [  The    Agent-General 

the  Mint  at  yarious  dates.     Sheets  j        for  W.  Australia 

Statistical    Register    for    1900   and   previous    years.  | 

Ma]3s,  fol J 

Statistical  Register  for  1901 .    Part s  2,  Public  Finance.! 

4,  Intercha.ige.     Fol.,  diagram I  The  Registrar- Gene- 
Supplements     to     Government    Gazette,    containing  f      ral,  W.  Australia 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    ....J 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Bankruptcy.     19th  (Seneral  Annual  Report  by  Board]   rri     t  ,.      i~< 

of   Traci;  under  Section  131  of   Bankruptcy  Act,  I  The  Tnspnctor-Gene- 

1883.     (318.)     1902 J       I'^l  m  Bankruptcy 

Board  of  Trade  Jouimal.     (Current  numbers)  ~^ 

British   and    Foreign   Trade.      Memorandum  ou   the 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Population,  Industry,  and 

Commerce  .  .  .     [Cd-1199.]     1902 '. 

Coal  Tabk^s.     Production  and   Consumption,   &c.,  of  !   ^p,      -p        ^     e  t 

Coal,  Lignite,  and  Petroleum  in  principal  countries,  f   ^^^^  ^*^^^'-'  ^^  ^^'^"^^ 

1883-1901.     (328.)     1902 

Colonies.     Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Colonial  and 

other  Possessions  of  United  Kingdom.     Part  xxv. 

1900.  [Cd-1324.]     1902 J 

Customs.     46th    Report  of   Commissioners,  for  year  1   .r,     ^         •    - 

ended  31st  March,  1902.    8vo.    [Cd-1226.]    1902....  /  ^^^^  Commissioners 
Factories  and  Workshops.     Annuiil  Report  of  Chief] 

Inspector  for  i9ul.     Part  2,    Tables.      [Cd-1300.]  \  The  Chief  Inspector 

1902  J 

Foreign  Trade   and   Commerce    of    certain    Foreign) 

Countries     and     British    Possessions.        (CuiTent  | 

monthly  numbers) )■  The  Board  of  Trade 

Life  Assurance  Companies.     Return  for  1901.     (131.)  | 

1902  J 

Local    Government    Board.      31st    Annual    Report.]  The    Local    Govern- 

1901-02.     [Cd-1231.]     8vo.     1902 /      ment  Board 

Local  Government  Board.     Reports  and  Papers  on") 

Bubonic    Plague  .  .   .      Account    of    Progress  and      ™      ,,    ,.     ,  ^~ 

Diffusion     of     Plague     tliroughout     the     World,      ^'l^  Mec  ical  Officer, 

1898-1901,  and  of  measures  employed   for  its  re-  [       {^^cal  <joyernmeut 

pression.      :jlap3   and   diagrams,    8vo.      [Cd-748.]  Board 

1902  J 

Merchant  Sliipping,  1901.     Tables  showing  progress  1 

of,   in    United    Kingdom   and   principal   Maritime  >  The  Boai'd  of  Trade 

Countries.     (329.)   "1902  J 

Mines  and  Quarries.     General  Report  and  Statistics]  m     tt         rsn^ 

for  1901.     Part  iii,  Output.     [Cd-1307.]     1902   ....  /  -"-''^  ^°"'<'  ^^''^ 
Railway  Coni))anies.     General  Report  on   share  and] 

loan  capitiil,  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods,  &c.,  for  | 

1901.  [Cd-1238.]     1902 }.  The  Board  of  Trade 

Radwjiys.     General  Report  on  Accidents  on  Railways 

during  1901.     [Cd-1205.]     1902 .'...J 


1902.]  Quarterly  Lid  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Don»tions. 


Bv  ulioni  I'resenlefl 
(when  not  purchased). 


Mr.  J.  Shillito 


Tlie  Commissioners 


(o)  XTnited  Kingrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

Eailwavs  in  United  Kingdom.     Summary  of  Statistics! 

for  1891  and  1897-19U1.     Sheet    \ ....J 

Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom  in  each  of^ 

the  last  fifteen  jears  from  1887-1901.     [Cd-1239.]  | 

1902  i>  The  Board  of  Trade 

Trade    Unions.      Report     on,     in     1901   .  .  .       8vo.  | 

[Cd-1348.]     1902    J 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Eevenues.     SOtli  Report  of 

Commissioners.     (217.)     1902 

Army.     General  Annual  Return  for  1880,  1883,  and" 

18S4.     3  vols.     8vo.     1881-85 

Betting.     Report  of  Select  Committee   of  House   of 

Lords  on.     (114.)     1902   

Colonies.    Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Local  Repre- 
sentation of  Trading  Companies.     [Cd-1328]  and 

[1330.]     1902 

Colonial    Conference,    1902.       Papers     relating    to. 

[Cd-1299.]     1902   

Finance  Accounts  of  United  Kingdom  for  1901-02. 

(234.)     1902    

Land  Registry.     Returns.     (306),  1900.     (315),  1901. 

(304),  1902  

Land  Registry.     Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  first  three  years  (1899-1901) 

of  work  of  constructing  a  General  Register  of  Title 

for  County  of  London.     [Cd-llU.]     1902    

Life  Assurance  Comranies.     Keturns    for    1899    and 

1900.     (97.)  1900.'   (64.)  1901 

Local   Records.     Report,   of   Commit!  ee   on   existing 

arrangements  for  Collection  nnd  Custody  of,  with 

Appendices.     [Cd-1335]  and  [Cd-1333.]     1902  .... 
Mercantile  Marine  (Seamen  Employed).     Return  of  !   Purchased 

number,   ages,    ratings,    and   nationalities    on    31st  \ 

Marcli,1901.     [Cd-1312.]     1902 

Post    Office.     48th    Report   for   year   1901-02.     8to. 

[Cd-1220.]     1902    I 

Port   of   London.     Minutes   of    Evidence    taken  by 

Roval  Commission  on.     [Cd-1152.]     1902 

Appendices  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.    [Cd-1153.]    1902 
Prisons,  Military.     Report  on  Discipline  and  Manage- 
ment of,  in  1897  and  1899.     2  vols.     8vo.     1898- 

1900 

Repayment  of  Loans  by  Local  Authorities.     Report  of 

Select  Committee  on.     (239.)     1902    

Savings  Banks  Fundi.     Report  of  Select  Committee 

on.     (282.)      1902  

Steamship  Subsidies.     Report  from  Select  Committee 

on.     (385.)     1902  

Uganda    Railway.      Report    on    Progress    of   Works, 

1901-02.     [Cd-1080.]     1902 

Ventilation  of  Factories  and  Workshops.     1st  Report 

of  Departmental  Committee.     [Cd-1302.]     1902  ... 
Wrecks.     Abstracts  of  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of 

Trade  of  Shipping  Casualties  during  year  1886-87. 

Maps.     [Cd-5479.]    1888 ..- 


J 
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By  whom  Presenti  d 
(when  not  purchased). 


(c)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
Grreat  Britain — 

A^rioulture.     Journal  of  the  Board  of.    Vol.  ix,  No.  2,"^ 
September,  1902 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1902.     (Pro- 
duce of  Crops.)     Slip.,.. 

Agricultural    Ketums,    1902.       (Acreage    and    Live 
Stock.)     Tables  showing  Acreage  under  Crops  and  )■ 
Grass,  and  Number  of  Horsas,  Cattle,  &c.,  ia  each 
County    of    Great    Britain,    with   Summaries   for 
United  Kingdom.     8ro.     1902 

B  lard  of  Agriculture.     Leaflets.     74,  The  Purchase  of 
Feeding  Stuffs.     12  pp.     8vo.     1902  J 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.     26th  Report  for  1 

1882.     44tli  Report  for  1900,  Part  2.     45th  Report  \  Purchased 
for  1901,  Part  1.     3  vols.     Spo.     1883-19 J2 J 


The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 


1882 
year 
8vo. 


Eng-land  and  Wales — 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  Counties  of"! 
Devon,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  [ 
Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Nottingliam,  f 
Somerset,  Sussex,  Worcester.     Maps.     1902 J 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  \ 
Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)     4to J 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  "^i 

Budding  Societies.  2nd  Annual  Report  by  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1896.  Part  1. 
Report.     (171.)     1897    

Local  Taxation  Returns  (England),  year  1899-1900. 
Part  1.     (:502.)     1901     

Lunacy.  42ud,  54th,  and  56th  Reports  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.     3  vols,     8vo.     1888-1902 .... 

Prisons.  5th  Report  of  Commissioners  of,  with 
Appendix.     (Part  II.)     8v'o.     [Cd-3373-1]. 

Prisons,    Convict.       Report    of    Directors    for 
1892-93,     with     Appendix.         (Part     II.) 
[Cd-7184-1.]     1893    J 

London  County  Council — 

Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Council  for  ycarl 
ended  31st  March,  1902.     Fol I 

Statistical  Abstract  for  London,  1902.     Vol.  v,  8vo | 

Technical  Education  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)..  ..  J 

London.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Police  of  1 
Metropolis  for  1901.     [Cd-1338.]     1902 J 

London.  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Annual  Report "1 
for  1901.  Vol.  i.  Report  of  Board  and  Reports  of  its  I 
Committee.  Vol.  ii.  16th  Report  of  Statistical  Com-  j 
mittee,  with  Appendices.     2  vols.,  map-,  8vo.     19J2J 

London  University  Gazette.     (Cun-ent  numbers)    

London — 

Paddinnion.       Housing    Committee.       Results    of 
House-to-house  Inquiry  in  Clarendon  Street  Area. 

August,  1901.     32  pp.,  fol.     1901     

Poplar.  Small  Pox,  1901  and  1902.  County  of~| 
London  and  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar.  I 
Remarks,  Charts  of  Notifications,  and  certain  ( 
Meteorological  Conditions.     Diagrams,  fol.     1902J 


The  Regish-ar-Gene- 
ral  of  England 

The  Trustees 


Purchased 


The  Loudon  County 
Council 


Purchased 

The        Metropolitan 
Asylums  Boird 

The  University 
Dr.  R.  Dudfield 


The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health 


1902.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Donations — Contd. 


By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlieii  not  purchased). 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Ireland 


(c)  United  Kiug'doiu  and  its  Divisions — Cotitcl. 
Ireland — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  with  detailed  Report"^ 

for  1901.     [Cd-1170.]     8vo.     i;t02    | 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Teehiiical  Instruction.  I   The   Department  of 

Journal.     Vol.  iii,  No.  1,  Sept.,  1902 j       Agriculture 

Ireland  Industrial  and  Agricultural.     532  pp.,  maps 

and  plates,  la.  8vo.     1902 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  38th  Detailed  Annual"^ 

Report    of   Registrar-General   (Ireland)    for    I'JOl. 

Diagrams.     [Cd-1225.]     1902 

Census  of  Ireland,  1901.     Part  1,  Area,  Houses  and 

Population  :  also  Ages,  Civil  or  Conjugal  Condition, 

Occupations,  Birthplaces,  Religion,  aud  Education 

of  the    People.      Vols,    i,    Leinster ;    ii,  Muiister  ;  | 

iii,  Ulster;  iv,  Connauglit.    Pait  2,  General  Report,  I 

with    maps,  diagrams,  and   tables    and   appendix.  | 

1902  J 

Judicial    Statistics,    Ireland,    1901.      Part    2,    Civil] 

Statistics.     [Cd-1187.]     1902 

Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.  Annual  Reports  | 

for  years    ended    March,   1900,  and  March,   1901,  J-  Purchased 

with  supplement.     3  vols.  8vo.,  1901-02 

Lunacy,    Ireland.      50tli    Report   of    Inspectors   for  | 

1900.     [Cd-760.]     1901    J 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  aud  Marriages.  46th  detailed  Annual"^ 
Report  of  Registrar-General.  [Abstracts  of  1900.]  | 
[Cd-1258.]     8vo.     1902    I   The  Registrar-Gene- 


n 


Census.  Eleventh  Decennial  Census  of  the  Population 
of  Scotland,  3lst  March,  1901,  with  Report.  Vol.  i. 
[Cd-1257.]     1902  

Secondary  Education.     Report  for  1902,  with  Appen-"^ 
dix.     8vo.    1902 

Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  i 
Scotland :  with  Appendix.  1901-02.  [Cd-1109 
1902  J 

Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.     5th  and  7th  ^ 
Annual  Reports  for  1899  and  1901.     2  vols.,  8vo. 
1900  02 

Local  Taxation  Returns  (Scotland)  for  year  1899-1900. 
(364.)     1£02    

Lunacy.  44th  Annual  Report  of  General  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.    8vo.     [Cd-1046.]     1902 

Lewis  (Island).  Report  by  Crofters'  Commission  on 
Social  Condition  of  people  of  Lewis  in  1901,  as  com- 
pared with  twenty  years  ago.     [Cd-1327.]     1902.... J 


ral  of  Scotland 


The   Scotch   Eduea 
tion  Department 


»  Purchased 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

lit i/ih  (Sir  James).    Commercial  Supremacy  and  Military  T    mi.      a    ^i 
Service.     7  pp.,  4to.     1902    „ ^  [-  The  Author 

Bohm-Bawerk  {Etigen  v.).     Positive  Theory  of  Capital.  \ 

Translated,  with  a  Preface  and  Analysis,  by  William  \  Purchased 
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JDecember,  1902. 
The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using  letters  after  their  names, 
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Annually,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  When 
convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recommended.  Drafts  should  be  made 
l)ayable  to  the  order  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed 
" Brummond  and  Co."  

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship  must  be  lodged  at  the 
Office  of  the  Society  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of  each 
Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  should 
indicate  their  wishes  to  the  Secretary. 


The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  at  5  p.m.,  in  most  cases  at 
The  Society's  Booms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 


Particulars  of  the  Papers  to  be  read,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of 
Meetingr,  will  always  be  found  in  an  advertisement  on  that  pagre  of  the 
"  Times"  which  faces  the  leading:  articles,  on  the  Saturday  preceding: 
the  holding:  of  the  Meeting'.  The  advertisement  also  appears  in  other 
London  Daily  Papers  at  the  same  time,  and  to  these  announcements  the 
attention  of  Fellows  is  particularly  directed. 


The  Journal  is  issued  on  the  last  day  of  the  months  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  December  in  each  year.  Copies  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  their 
delivery  to  those  Fellows  resident  in  London  and  the  suburbs  by  Messrs. 
Carter  Paterson  &  Co.,  and  to  most  provincial  Fellows  by  that  firm's 
agents.  In  the  case  of  a  few  Fellows  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
delivery  is  made  by  Parcel  Post,  whilst  all  copies  for  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Fellows  are  sent  by  mail.  British  Fellows  who  do  not  get  their  Journals 
within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  months  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January  respectively,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Society  without  delay,  as  the  carriers  cannot  be  expected  to  investigate 
complaints  or  be  responsible  for  loss  unless  prompt  notice  be  given. 


The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at 
2  p.m.  

It  is  req.uested  that  any  change  of  addi-ess  may  be  notified  promptly 
to  the  Secretary,  so  that  delay  or  error  in  forwarding-  communications 
or  the  Journal,  to  Fellow^s  may  be  avoided. 

Bi'  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Particulars  of  the  P.apers  to  be  read,  and  of  the  time  and  pl.ice  of  Meeting,  will  always  be  found 
in  an  advertisement  on  that  page  of  the  "Times'  which  faces  the  leading  anieles,  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  holding  of  the  Meeting.  The  advertisement  also  appears  in  other  London  Daily  P.apers  ut 
the  same  time,  and  to  these  announcements  the  attention  of  Fellows  is  particularly  directed. 

The  latest  arrangements  as  to  Papers  and  Meetings  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  will  be  found  at 
page  vii  in  each  issue  of  the  Jov.raal. 


THE   ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING 

Will  br  heli;  o\  Tcesdat,  the  IGrn  JrxE,  1903,  at  the  Sociktt's  Roo^rs. 


iiJiogi amine    of   tfje   Sc^isiott    1902-3. 

THE 

ORDINARY    MEETINGS 

WILL    BE     HELD 

In  the   Months   of   November  to  June, 

IN    MOST    CASES 

AT     THE     SOCIETY'S     ROOMS, 

9,  A  del  phi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C,  London. 


The  Chair  ivill  be  taken  at  5  p.m.  on  the  following  dates. 


Tuesday,  Jan,  20. 
Feb.  17. 
„        March  17. 


Tuesday,  April    21. 

May    19. 

„        June    16. 


See  Note  on  the  Opposite  Page. 

T%e  following  Papers  have  been  read  {Dec,  1902)  : — 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address.  By  Major  Patrick 
George  Craigie,  C,B.     (Delivered  18th  November.) 

"  Eng-lish  Eailway  Statistics,"  By  William  Mitchell 
AcwoRTH,  M.A,     (Read  16th  December,) 

The  follow ing  Papers  have  been  offered;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  offered,  a  selec- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Cowncil  • — 

"  Finance  of  Federal  Government  for  the  United  King-dom." 
By  The  Hun.  Thomas  A.  Brassey.  (To  be  read  2tith 
Januaiy,  1"J03.) 
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The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receis^^e  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
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Nomination  Forms  and  any  furthei-  information  A\'ill  be  fur- 
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*Barrett,  Thomas  Squire,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.I.,  &c.. 
Rose  Cottage,  Millfield-road,  Widnes. 
Barry,  Sir  Francis  Tress,  Bai't.,  M.P., 
St.  Leonard' s-!tHl,  Windsor. 
*Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

Paymaster  General' s  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Bastable.  Professor  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

6  Trevelyan-trr.,Brighton-rd,Eathgar,Co.Dxihlin. 
Bateman,  Sir  Alfred  Edmund,  K.G.M.G.  (/Tb^omr// 
Vice-President), 

Board  of  Trade,  Wfiitetiall-gardens,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
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1877 


1873 
1875 

1875 

1882 

1884 

1901 

1882 

1899 

1886 

1890 

1892 

1884 

1901 

1878 

1897 

1888 

1895 

1884 

1884 

1890 

1891 

1900 

1875 

1869 


c  d 


dp 
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Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Cohnore-row^  Birmingham. 
*Baynes,  Alfred  Heury,  F.R.G.S., 

19,  Fvrnival-street^  Hnlborn^  E.G. 
*Beardsan,  Francis  E.  M., 

63,  Brown-streeli  Manchestei\ 
*Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

18,  Piccadilly,  W. 
*Beazeley,  Michael  Wornum,  M.A., 
IVortiiig,  Basingstoke. 
Bedford,  James, 

Woodhouse  Clijf,  Leeds. 
Beech,  David  (Messrs.  Booker  Bros.,  Ltd.), 

Georgetovm,  Demeraru. 
*Beeton,  Henry  Ramie  {^a.^  Austin  Friars,  E.G.) 

9,  Mai^esf.eld- gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Beeton,  May  sou  M.,  B.A,, 

Horseg  HalU  Norfolk. 
Begg,  Ferdinand  p^aithfuU, 

Bartholomew  House,  E.G. 
Bell,  Frederick,  F.I.A., 

Imperial  Life  Office,  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Bell,  Frederick  William, 

P.O.  Box  250,  Gape  Town,  S.  Africa 
Bell,  James  T., 

Northcote,  Dowanhill,  via  Glasgow 
Bellingham,  Archer, 

6,  M andevi lie-place,  W. 
Bence- Jones,  Henry  R.,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Bennett,  William, 

Gity  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Soc,  Melbourne. 
*Benson,  Godfrey  R., 

23,  The  Grove,  Boltons,  S.  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Henry,  M.P., 

13,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 
*Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.G.S., 

Upton,  Slough.,  Bucks. 
Berg,  Wilhelm, 

21,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Berry,  Arthur,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Gambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  CO.,  F.C.A., 

Monument  House.,  Monument  square^  E.G. 
Bethell,  Alfred  James, 

Middlesthorpe  Lodge,  Drinr/houses,   York. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone-ptark,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
*Beverley,  Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  ilenry, 

Nascot  Lodge,  Watford. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 


C  d 


c  d  p 


c  dp 


c  d  p 


Biddle,  Daniel,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

Charlton  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Billinghurst,  Henry  F., 

35,  Granville-park,  Blackheath,  S.E- 

Bisset-Srnith,  George  Tulloch, 

55,  Carlton-piuce,  Aberdeen. 

BiRCHENOUGH,  HeNRY,  M.A., 

Westbank,  Macclefjield. 
Bird,  Harry,  C.C, 

Strathmore,  Chingford,  Essex. 
Bishop,  George, 

113,  Fowis-street,  Woolivich. 
Blouut,  Edward  Thomas  Joseph,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A, 

Standard  Insurance  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 
*Blyth,  Sir  James,  Bart,, 

Stansted,  Essex. 
Boileau,  John  Peter  H.,  M.D.,  &c.  (Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieiit.-CoL), 

Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
BoUtho,  Thomas  Kobins, 

Trengwainton,  Ilea  Moor,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountney-Jnll,  E.C. 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.  P., 

Clifton  House,  Beverleii-road,  Hull. 
*Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D,, 

Civil  Service  Cormnission, Burlington-gardens,  \l '. 
Bond,  Edward,  M.P., 

Elm  Bank,  Hampstead ,  N.  W, 
Bone,  Albert  Ebenezer, 

Knutsford  House,  Larkhall-lane,  Claphani,  S.  W. 
Booth,  Charles,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  {Hon.Vice- President) 

8,  Adelfthi-terrace,  W.C. 
Bottomley,  Harry, 

Borough  Treasurer,  Guildhall,  Pit/mouth. 
Bourne,  Arthur  (Equitable  Life  Office), 

120,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
BowLEY,  Arthur  Lyon,  M.A., 

Wat  deck  House,  Southern-hill,  Reading. 
Bowley,  Edwin, 

29,  Croftdown-road,  Highgate,  N.  W. 
Brabrook,  Edward  William,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  (Vice- 
President), 

2S,  Abingdon-street,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  P.G.S.. 

Bushey  Lodge.,  Teddington. 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

28,  First  A  venue.  Hove,  Sussex. 
Bramwel],  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S., 

5,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
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1900 
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1873 

c  d  p 

1864 

1902 

1883 

1874 

1895 
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1878 

1901 

1896 

1893 

1890 

1901 

1875 

P 

1886 

1900 

1880 

c  d  p 

1873 

1884 

d 

1902 

1897 

1895 

1880 

1901 

Branford,  Victor  Verasis,  M.A., 

5,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Brassey,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.  {Eonorary 
Vice-President), 

4,  Great  Georrje-st.,  S.W. ;  and  24,  Park-lane. 
Braye,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Market  Harborough. 
Broadbeiit,  Albert, 

19,  Oxford-road,  Manchester. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.G.A., 

Eaglehursi,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomhall,  George  James  Short, 

17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 

Brown,  Sir  Alexander  Hargreaves,  Bart.,  M.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.  W. 
Brown,  B.  Hal., 

London  cj-  fjancs.  Life  Las.  Co..,  Montreal,  Canada.. 
Brown,  Daniel  Maclaren,  junr., 

P.O.  Box  1S7, Corra  Linn,  Port  Elizabeth. 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  F.S.A.A., 

Corporation-street,  Birmingham;    and  Moseley, 
Worcestershire. 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Browne,  Henry  Doughty,  J. P.. 

10,  H//de  Park-terrace,  W. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I. A., 

11,  Lombard-street.,  E.C. 
*Brminer,  Sir  John  Tomlinson,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Druid\-i  Cross,  Wavertree,  Licerpool. 
Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Ph.D., 

Williams  College,  Williamstoivn,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
*Burdett,  Sir  Henry  Charles,  K.C.B., 

The  Lodge,  Porchester-square,  W. 
*Bnrdett-Coutts,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-st.,  W. ;  andHolhj  Lodge,  Ilighgate. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burgess,  James  Henry,  F.S.A.A., 

14,  Albert-crescent,  Richmond-road,  Lincoln. 
Burke,  David,  A.I.A.,  F.I.  Inst., 

Royal  Victoria  Life  his.  Co.,  Monti'eal,  Canada. 
Burrup,  John  Arthur  Evans, 

The  Custom  House,  Calcidta,  India. 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Pinewood,  Stoke  Poges,  R.S.O.nr. Slough, Bucks. 
Burt,  George  Stephen, 

4,  Lothhury,  E.C. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


*Burton,  The  Rig-lit  Hon.  Lord, 

Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair,    \V  ;  and  lianfjc- 
more,  Burton-on-Treiit. 
Burton,  William  IJnland, 

cjo  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Soc,  Cape  Town. 
Bush,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S., 

(!,  Albert  Ilatl  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  IT. 
*Bushill,  Thomas  William, 

Longjidd,  Buhbenhall,  via  Kenilworth. 
Bjworth,  Charles  Joseph,  J. P.,  F.S.A.A., 
13,  lliiirlcifjh-road,  Bal/iam,  S.W. 


Caillard,  Sir  Vincent  Henry  P.  (K  3,  The  Albany,  W.), 

Wing  field,  near  Trowbridge. 
Cairnes,  Frederick  Evelyn, 

Killet-ter  House,  Bahemi,  Co.  Dublin. 
Campbell,  Charles  William,  C.M.G. 

H.B.M.  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  China. 
Campbell-Colqulioun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  Westerltam^  Kent. 
Canuan,  Edwin,  M.A„ 

1,  Wellington-squai'e,  Oxford. 
Camion,  Henry  W.  {Chase  National  Banl), 

83,  Cedar-street,  Neio  York,  U.S.A. 
Canovai,  Commendatore  Tito, 

Bank  of  Italy,  Home. 
^Carillon,  J.  VVilson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

The  Chimes,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 
*Carpcuter,  Henry  Saunders, 

Beckington  House,  Wcighton-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Carr,  Ebenezer, 

24,  Coleman-street,  Bank,  E.C. 
Carter,  Adolphus  Hug-h, 

*Carter,  Eric  Mackay,  A. LA.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
*Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

Court  field.  Boss-road,  Wdllingfon,  Surrey. 
*Casley,  R(^ginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Ipswich. 
Causton,  Richard  Knig'ht,  M.P., 

12,  Devcnshire-placc,  Portland-place,  W. 
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1898 

1886 

1901 

1892 

1901 

1851 

1886 

1900 
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1888 

1882 

1877 

1890 

1899 

1899 

1869 

1853 

1887 

1859 

1892 

1887 
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*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph, 

44,  Chausse'e  d' Ant  in,  Paris. 
Chalmers,  Patrick  R., 

156,  Cronnrell-road,  S.W. 
*Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
40,  Princes-gardens,  S.  W. 
Chance,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  M.A.,  J. P., 

Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Chapman,  Edward  Stuart, 

The  Siamj)  Office,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
*Chapman,  Samuel,  F.I.Inst., 

227—228,  Greshani  House,  Old  Broad-st.,  E.G. 
Chapman,  Walter  William, 

4,  Moivbraij  House,  Norfolk-stretf,  Strand. 
*Chatham,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

98,  Inverleith-place,  Edinburgh. 
Cherry,  Francis, 

45,  Lombard- street,  E.G. 
*Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh-park,  B/ackheath,  S.E. 
*Chisliohn,  George  Goudie,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S., 

59,  Dralceficld-road,  Upper  Tooting. 
Clark,  John  S., 

110,  Boiilston-dreet,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Clark,  William  Henry,  B.A., 

1,  Tenqile-gardens,  E.G. 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard,  J.P., 

South  Lodqe,  Champion-hill.,  S.E. 
*Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A., 

13a,  Hanover-square,  W. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C.P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakejield,  VnrU. 
Clarke,  Henry,  J, P., 

Gannon  Hall,  Hampslead,  N.  \V. 
Claug'hton,  Gilbert  H., 

'The  Prioni,  Dudlei/. 
Clay,  Walter  Gorst,  i\I.A., 

5,  Paper-buildings,  Temple,  E.G. 
Cleghorn,  John, 

3,  Spring-gardens,  S.  TF. 
Clirehugh,  "William  Palin,  F.I. A., 

66,  Gornliill,  E.G. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Louis, 

11,  Hijde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throqmorton-street,  E.G. 
*Collet,  Miss  Ciara  Elizabeth.  M.A., 

43,  Parliament-street ,  S.  IF. 
Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilks,  Bait., 

2,  Sussex-square,  W.;  and  St.  Glere,  Seuenoaks. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Collins,  Howard  Jaiuos, 

The.  General  Ilosjjitd/,  BlrniingJiam. 
^Colluin,  Rev.  Hugh  Robert,  xM.R.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

Leiijh  Vicarage,  near  Tonhridge^  Kent. 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

GO,  Park-street,  Faniwort/i,  near  Bolton. 
Corg-ialegiio,  M., 

Genrge-ijavfl,  Loinhard-streef,  E.  C. 
Cornish,  Henry  James, 

'JO,  Cambi  idge-gardens,  W. 
Coruwallis.  Fiennes  Stanley  Wykeham, 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
d         Cotterell-Tupp,  Alfred,  LL.D., 

17,  Devonshire-terrace,  Hxjde-park,  W. 
Court,  Stephen  E., 

Municipal  Offices,  P.  0.  Box  1,049,  Johannesburg. 

0  d  J)        COL'RTKEY,      TllE     RiGIlT     HOX.     LeOXARD     HeNRV. 

M.A.  (^Honorary  Vice-President), 
15,  Cheijne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
d         Cox,  Harold, 

6,  Raipnond-buildings,  Gray's  Inn.  W.C. 
^Coxon,  William, 

15,  Elsworthy-terrace,  N.W. 
Coyne,  VViliiam  P.,  M.A., 

Department   of  Agriculture,    Upper    Merrion- 
street,  Dublin. 
Crag-g-s,  John  George,  F.C.A.(Crfl^^.?,  Turketine^-  Co.),. 
52,  Coleman-strect,  E.C. 
c  d  p      Craigie,  Major  Patrick  George,  C.B.  {President). 
6,    Lijndhurst-road,   Ilampstead ;     and    3,    St. 
.James  s-square,  S.  W. 
Croven,  Edward  Joseph  E., 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  E.C. 
c  d  p      Crawford,  Richard  Frederick, 
4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
^Crawle}',  Charles  Edward, 

Hyderabad,  Dcccan,  India. 
Crease,  Major-General  Sir  John  Frederick,  K.C.P>., 

Ince,  Guildford. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Castle  ]\[eadoivs,  Kendal. 
Cripps,  Charles  Alfred,  K.C.,M.P., 
1,  Essex- court,  Teniple,  E.C. 
Croal   David  Octavius, 

Financial  News,  11,  Abchurch-lane,  E.C. 
Crosfield,  Chailes  James,  J. P., 

323,  VauxJiall-road,  lAV(rpool. 
Crowley,  Michael,  F.C.A.,  F.S.A.A., 

16,  College  Green^  Dublin. 
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1870 
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1900 
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189G 
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1888 


c  d 
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c  d  p 
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Crowther,  William  Harding-, 

1.5,  Broom field-7-nad,  Juch'7if/,  W. 
Cuiining'ham,  Kev.  William,  M.A.,  D.D., 

2,  St.  Paul's-road,  Canihridge. 
Curtis,  Robert  Ijcabon,  F.S.I.,  J.P., 

120,  London   WulL  E.C. 
Czarnikow,  CiBsar, 

29,  Mincinrj-lane,  E.C. 


Da  Costa,  Jose  ^\m^o  {Gar untia  da  Amaconia), 

Bidem  do  Para,  Brazil. 
Dale,  Charles  Ernest,  F.S.A.A., 

Old  Calabar.,  West  Africa. 
Dale,  Sir  David,  Bart., 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dangerfield,  Athelslan,  A.C.A., 

5G,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
*Dansoii,  Fi-ancis  Chatillon, 

Liverpool  and  [jondmi  Chambers,  Liverpool. 
Danvers,  Ernest, 

475,  Piedad,  Buenos  Ai/res, 
Danveus,  Frederick  Ciiari.es, 

50,  Egmont-road,  Sutton,  Surrei/. 
*Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  Egerton-jjlace,  S.  W. 
Dash,  William  Lawson,  J. P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  Si/dney,  N.S.W. 
Davar,  Sohrab  R.,  M.S^A., 

9,  Elphinstone  Circle,  Fort,  Bomba>j. 
Davies,  Dixon  Henry, 

12,  Jjoot/i-strect,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
Davies.  James  Mail-, 

1G8,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgov:. 
Davies,  Theodore  Llewelyn, 

The  Treasurji,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
D'Avigdor-Goldsmid,  Osmond  Elim, 

Someihill,  Tonhridgc,  Kent. 
Dawson,  O.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  List.  C.E.,  F.G.S., 

NortJi  St  iffiirdsldrc  Itaihvay.  Stolce-iipon-Troit. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Jl 


d 
c  d  p 


DawsoD,  Miles  Mcnander, 

11,  Bi-oadiraij,  Xew  York,  U.S.A. 
Deane,  Albert  Biekerton, 

35,  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  S.  W 
Debenliain,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjoliiis-eivenne,  Ilampstecid,  X.W. 
De  Broe,  Eiuilo  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

Wdldea  Lodi/e,  Cdr/isle-road,  Easihoxrne. 
*"De  Fenieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  J.F., 

Bdi/'s  Hill  House,  Clieltenham. 
Defries,  AVolf,  B.A., 

147,  Iloinidsditch,  E.G. 
De  la  riaza,Victorino,  LL.D.  (Buenos  A;jrcs  By.  Cv.\ 

10,  Park-place,  St.  Jamess,  S.W. 
Denne,  William, 

Philliiiioi  e,  Wetlterill-roeul,  New  Soutlnjate,  X. 
Denny,  John  Thavies, 

42,  Devo)iport-7-oad,  Shepherd^s  Bush,  W. 
Dent,  EdAvai'd, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Dent,  Georg-e  INIiddlewood, 

13,  Cheimh res-road,  Southport. 
De  Ptothschild,  Leopold,  J. P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

5,  Ilaviilton-place,  Piccadillij,  W. 
De  Smidt,  llenr^^  C.M.G., 

The  Treasurii,  Gape  Town,  Cape  Golovij. 
Dever-Summers,  Frank, 

39,     Hevvey-road,      Blackheath,     S.E.;       and 
Xational  Liberal  Club,  S.  W. 
'DiiW'iaY ,\\  W\\?ixny^imn\o (Standeird Life Assu ranee  Co.), 

28,  ElizahetJi-street,  Sydney,  N.S.  IF. 
DeAvsnnp,  Ernest  Ritson,  M.A., 

Techniced  College,  Iluddersf.eld. 
Dickinson,  Willoughby  Ilyett, 

51,  Gampdcn-hill-road,  IF. 
Dig-by,  William,  CLE., 

^yafalgrir-buildinr/s,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
*DiLKE,  The  Right  Hex.  Sir  Chaules  AVExxwonTi r, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.M., 

7G,  Sloane-stree.t,  S.  JV. 
Dobson,  (joland  Barton, 

aS,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  TF. C 
Double,  Alfred,  CO., 

92  and  93.  Fore-street,  E.G. 
Doubleday,  William  Bennett, 

123,  Tulsi-hill,  S.W. 
Dougharty,  Ikrold,  xV.LA.,  F.C.LS., 

Ijondon  and  Lanes.  Life  Office,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R..A.S., 

Calcutta. 
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1897 
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1875 
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c  d  J-) 


1888 
1888 
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1896 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1896 
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Drage,  Geoffrey,  M.A., 

20,  Loundes-square,  S,  W. 
Drummond,  Charles  James, 

21,  Dahnoi'e-road,  Wc^'t  DidiricJt^  S.E. 
Diidfield,  Reginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

19,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,  His  Excellency  The  Earl  of, 

Duhlin. 
Dun,  John, 

Parrs  Banl\  BarfJwJowev-Jane,  E.C. 
Dunbar,  William  Cospatrick,  C.B. 

Somerset  House,  Strand^  W.C. 
*Dunraveu,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  C.M.G., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  >S'.  TF. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-row,  BlackheatJi,  S.E. 


d 
c  d  p 


c  d  p 


Earnshaw,  Jacob, 

Prudential  A  ssnce.  Bhhjs.  ,78,  Kinq-sl. Manchester. 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Ashjield,  Wigan. 
Edgewortii,  Professor   Francis    Ysidro,   M.A., 
D.C.L., 

b,Mo}int  Vernon,  K.W.;  and  All  Soxds",  Oxford. 
Edwards,  Charles  Lewis, 

299,  Bartolonie  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires. 
Eg-erton  of  Tatton,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  Earl, 

7,  St.  James" s-square,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  K.C.B., 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
ElHott,  William, 

P.O.  BoxA'2,  Lower  St.  Georges-st.,  Cape  Town. 
Elliott,  William,  junr., 

P.O.  Box  1583,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Elwell,  William  Henry, 

Howard  House,  4,  Arur, del-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Erhardt,  William, 

7,  Bury-street,  Bloomshury,  W.C. 
Everett,  Percy  Winn, 

Oaklands,  Elstree,  Herts. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1892 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1900 
1890 
1893 
1882 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1899 
1889 
1884 
1892 

1900 

1888 
1898 
1885 


Faber,  Harald. 

Fiona,  Lcntiard-road^  Penge,  S.E. 
Faiadaj,  Frederick  J.. 

17,  Brazennose-street,  Man  Chester, 
Farlow,  A.  R.  King-, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Faru worth,  Edward  James, 

2G.  Winckleij-square,  Preston. 
Farrer,  The  Right  Tioii.  Lord, 

Ahingcr  Hall,  Dorking. 
Faulks,  Joseph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I. A., 

187.  Fleet-street,  B.C. 
*Fawcett,  Mrs,  Millicent  Garrett, 

2,  Goiver-sti-eet,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M,A., 

4G,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.G. 
Fellows,  Rowland  Hill,  F.I.A.. 

32,  Eoniton-road,  Kilburn,  N-  W. 
Fenwick,  John  Fenwick, 

Spencer  Rouse,  Wimbledon-comnion. 
Field,  John  William  (Gas  Lig/tt  and  Goke  Gompany\ 

Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  aS'.  TF. 
Finch,  Henry  Hobson, 

3,  WfiilehaU -court,  S.  W. 
*Finlay,  Major  Alexander, 

llie  Manor  House.  Little  BrickJnll,  Bletchley. 
*Fmnemore,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R.  I.,  F.R.G.S., 
Supreme  Gourt,  Pietcrmaritzhurg,  Natal. 
Fisher,  George,  J.P.,  M.H.R.  {Ghevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Grown  of  Italy), 
Hill-street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Fisher,  Professor  Irving-,  Ph.D., 

Yale  University,  New  TTaven,  Gonu.,  U.S. A 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Wattrloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Fisk,  Georg-e  William  Victor, 

142,  Holborn-hars,  E.G. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S  , 
F.R.S.L., 
Gonneragh,  YuugJtal,  Treland. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1900 
189G 
1893 

1882 
189G 
1889 
1901 
1898 
1893 

19U1 
1897 
1899 

18G8 
19nO 
1893 
1878 
1902 
1894 
1887 
1899 
188G 

1887 
1902 


Fleming-,  Owen,  Assoc.  Ii.I.B.A., 

3,  WarificL-strcet,  Charing  Cross, 
Fletcher,  Benton, 


S.W. 


d  p    *Flux,  Professor  Alfred  William,  M.A., 

Montreal  Universitji,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Foley,  Patrick  James  {Pearl  Insurance  Company), 

Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Folkmar,  Professor  Daniel,  D.S.S.,  D.U.,  Paris. 

University  of  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

8,  Park  Lane  Mansions,  Croydon. 
Forber,  Edward  Rodolph, 

Local  Gorermnent  Board,  Whitehall,  S,  IP'. 
Forster,  John  Walter, 

18,  Mountjield-gardens,  2'unhridge  Wells. 
Fortune,  David,  J.P., 

84,  Wilson-street,  Glasgow;  and  19,  Boicallan- 
gardens,  Partick,  Glasgow. 
Foster,  Harry  Se^anour,  J. P.,  D.L., 

Albert  Mansions,  122,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Fountain,  II., 

44,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
FowLEK,  The  Right   Hex.  Siu  Henry  Hartley, 
G.C.S.I.,  M.P.  (IJo)iora7'i/  Vice-President), 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Fowler,  William, 

4,  Nevill-parlc,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Fox,  Arthur  Wilson,  C.B., 

Asst.  Labour  Cominv.,  43,  Parliamcnt-st.,  S.W.. 
Fox,  Stephen  Newconie, 

12,  Cromivell-crcscent,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
c  d  Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  Johns  College.,  Cambridge. 
F03',  Alfred  Vincent  {Citizens  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

24  and  25,  Ki)ig  William-street,  E.C. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finsburg-iiqndre,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  William,  F.I.A., 

New  York  Life  Oj/ice,  34 G,  Broadway,  IVeiv  York. 
Franklin,  Arthur  Ellis, 

21,  CornhUl,  E.C. 
Fream,    Professor     William,     B.Sc.,Lond.,     LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

The  Vinery,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin,  F.G.S., 

35,  Whitehall-park,  N. 
Fremantle,  Piofessor  Henry  Eardley  Stephen^ 

University  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Town. 
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Fuller,  George  Pargiter, 

NestoH-pavk,  Corshaiii,  Wilts. 

Fuller,  ^Villialn  Palmer, 

2,  Verulani-huildiiKjs,  Grcnfs  Inn,  W.C. 


c     p 


Gait,  Edward  Albert,  I.C.S., 

Rutland  House,  Darjceling,  India. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.P., 

2Q.,  Sussex-place,  Regent'' s-park,  N.  W. 
Galtou,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc, 

42,  Rutland-gate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

Donington  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,   W.C. 
Garnon,  Edward  William  {Irish  Provident  Ass.  Co.), 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Garvan,  John  Joseph, 

Citizen^ s  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
*Gates,  John  Benjamin,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
Gelling,  Benjamin  Richard, 

Mutual  Life  Assn. of  A  uslralasia,  Sydney, X.S.  IV . 
Gerlich,  Hermann  Gustav,  Dr.  Jar., 

70,  Aconniore-road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Gibb,  George  S., 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  York. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Marsh  End,  Hope,  Sheffield. 
Gibson,  George  Rutledge, 

55,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*GiFi-EN,  Sir  Egbert,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

Chanctonbury,  Hayward's  Heath. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbuiy, 

70,  Queen-street,  CJieapside,  E.C. 
Gladwell,  Sjdney  AVilliam, 

28,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
*Glanville,  Silvanus  Goring, 

Lloyd's,  E.C. 
Glover,  Sir  John,  J.P.  {Vice-President), 

88,  Bishopsgatc-street  ]]'iihin,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888 

1901 

1897 

c  d  p 

1884 

d 

1901 

1885 

1900 

d 

1892 

1899 

1868 

c     p 

1855 

1899 

(1 

1885 

1887 

1900 

1893 

1895 

d 

1888 

1902 

1895 

1887 

1868 

1878 

1885 

d 

Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Am.  and  Can.  Soc.  C.E., 

53,  New  Broad-si.,  E.G.;  and Moni real,  Canada. 
Godfrey,  Ernest  Henr^^ 

13,  Hanover-square,   W, 
Gomme,  George  Laurence,  F.S.A., 

24,  Dorset-square,  Marylehone,  N.  W. 
*Gonuer,  Professor  Edward  C.  K.,  M.A., 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
Gooch,  Henry  Cubitt, 

17,  Orford-square,  W. 
Goodsall,  David  Henr}',  F.R.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodsir,  Georg-e  (  Weddel  (J-  Co.), 

16,  St.  Helens-place,  E.C. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
Gordon,  Charles  11.  F., 

Shingle  Cottage,  Grai/shott,  Haslemere. 
GoscnEX,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscouxt,  F.R.S. 
( Honorary  Vice-  Pi -esiden t), 

Seaco rheath ,  Hairklturst.,  Kent. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Dittnn,  Surrey. 
Gouge,  Herbert  Dillon, 

Public  Actuary,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Goulding',  William  Purdham,  P.S.I. , 

41,  Moorgate-st.,  E.C. ;  and  18,  Mercers-rd.,  A^ 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

10,  Lee-park,  BlaclJieatli,  S.E. 
Graham,  P.  An  lerson, 

1,  Burton-road,  Chingford,  Essex. 
Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McLaren,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

cjo  B.  Todd,  ],  Yurk-huildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Green,  John  Little, 

Langholm,  Emhleton-road,  Lewishain,  S.E. 
Green,  Joseph  Shaw, 

11,  Mill-street,  Warrington. 
Green,  AValford  Davis,  M.A.,  M.P., 

64,  Claverton-street,  S.  ]V. 
Gretton,  John.  M.P., 

Stapleford  Park.  Melton-Moivhray. 
Gribble,  Georjre  J., 

Henlam  Granqe,  Biggleswade. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

Reliance  0(lice,  71,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Guthrie,  Chai-les,  F.C.A., 

London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Guthrie,  Edwin, 

Broughtou  01 1  Hal',  Manchester. 
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Guyot,  Y%'es, 

Do,  Rue.  de  Seine,  Paris. 
*G!wynne,  James  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

13,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 


Hadfield,  Robert  A., 

Fairfield,  Sheffield. 
*Hag'gard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tanhridge  Wells. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Cai  inichael. 

Mutual   Life   Insurance    Co.    of    New     York, 
17  ^-  18,  Cornhill,  B.C. 
Hall.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury,  Neio  Zealand. 
Hall,  Thomas, 

Railwafi  Commissioners''  Offices,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  W.,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hamilton, The  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Port  man-square,  W. 
*Hammersle3'',  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-square,  S.  W. 
Hanbnry,  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  William,  M.P., 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
*IIancock,  Cbarles,  M.A., 

2,  Cloisters,Temple,  E.C.;  and  Reform  Cluh,S.  W. 
Hankey,  Ei-nest  Alers, 

Gastard  House,  Corsliam,  Wilts. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
*narcourt,   Right   Hon.    Sir  William  Vernon,  K.C., 

M.P.,  F.R.S., 

Reform  Chib,  S.  W. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  "William, 

12,  Gainsborough-gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W 
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Ycav  of 
Election. 

1883 

1900 

1902 

18S4 

1901 

d 

1893 

1868 

1899 

1901 

1897 

1887 

1882 

P 

1902 

1900 

1881 

c 

1899 

1896 

1897 

1895 

d 

1898 

d  J) 

189G 

189G 

1884 

1889 

1865 

Harding',  G.  P., 

Golfers'  Club,  Whitehcdl-coitrt,  S.W. 
Hardingham,  Fredeiick  Robert 

88,  Albiou-street,  Leeds. 
Hardy,  Arthur  Johnston, 

Evershy,  J\foiikstoivn,  Co.  Dublin. 
Hardy,  Georg-e  Francis,  F.I. A., 

Unicevsal  Life  Ass.  Soc. ,  I, King  William-st.iE.  C. 
Harper,  Edgar  Josiah, 

County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 
Ilarrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  AsJiton-under- Lyne,  Lanes. 
Harris,  David, 

16,  Mercliiston-avenue,  Edinburgh. 
Harris,  Frank  Drew,  M.B.  (Lond.),  D.P.H., 

Coicley-hitl,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 
Harris,  Frederic  Ernest, 

Toicn  Hall,  West  Ham. 
Harris,  Walter  Fred.,  F.I.C.A., 

16,  Parliament-street,  Hull, 
Harris,  William  A.,  F.R.S.S.A., 

Pha^nix  Chambers,  Exchange,  T^iverpool. 
Harris,  William  James, 

Halicill  Manor,  Beaworthy,  N.  Devon. 
Hart,  Francis  John  Henning, 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hartley,  Edwin  Leach,  M.A., 

4,  Paper-buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Harvet,  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Harvey,  Baldwin  S., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hawkins,  Willoughby  \l., 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 
Haj'^akawa,  S., 

The  Treasury,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Haynes,  Thomas  Henry, 

Tiovgli  Down,  Boxmoor,  ITcrts. 
Hayward,  Thomas  Ernest,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S., 

Clipsley  I^odge,  Hay  dock,  near  St.  Helens. 
Heap,  Georg-e, 

The  Charterhouse,  Charterhouse-square, E. C. 
*Heaton- Armstrong-,  William  Charles,  J. P., 

30,  Portland-place,  W. 
Hedlej'-,  Robert  Wilkin, 

41,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
^Hemming',    Arthur   George,  F.LA.   {^London    Ass. 

Corporation),! .,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
Hcndriks,  Augustus,  F.LA., 

7,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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*IIenclriks,  Frederick,  F.I. A., 

7,  Vicara(/e-gaie,  Kensington,  W. 
Herring,  Georg'e, 

1,  Tlami/ton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hertz,  Henry  Anthony, 

29,  Buclin>/Iiaui  Palace  Mansions,  S.W. 
Hewart,  Miss  Beatiice,  B.Sc,  Lond., 

43,  Parlinnient-stveet,  S.W. 
Hewat,  Arcliibald,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Kdinhiirgh. 
Hewins,  Professor  W.  A.  S.,  M.A,. 

London  School  of  Economics,  Clare  Market,  W.C. 
Hibbert,  H.  F., 

8,  Parlc-road,  Chorleij,  Lancashire. 
*Higgs,  Henry,  LL.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
*HiII,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Piclinwnd-road,  Barnshunj,  N. 
Hilling-don,  The  Kig-ht  Hon.  Lord, 

G7,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hodgson,  William  Gill,  F.S.A.A., 

Municipal  Buildings,  West  Llartlepool. 
Hogg,  Quintiu  (Alderman), 

2,  Cavendish-place,  W. 
Hollams,  Sir  John, 

52,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  Raleigh,  B.A., 

75,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Holland,  Eobert  Martin, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hollerith,  Herman,  Ph.D.,  &c., 

1054,  Slst-sfreet,  Washington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 
Holliday,  John,  M.A.,  F.LA., 

55G,  Calle  Piedad,  Buenos  Aijres. 
Hollington,  Alfred  J,, 

A  Idgate,  E. 
Holmes,  Richard  Henr^-,  J.P.  (Alderman), 

10,  Poijal  Arcade,  Neiccastle-on-T'ync. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  G.C.S.L,  RR.S.,  &c. 

The  Camp,  Sunningdale. 
*Hooker,  Reginald  Hawthorn,  M.A., 

3,  Grains  Lin-pdace,  W.C. 
Hooper,  Angus, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Ehnleigh,  Ilayne-road,  Eechenham,  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wynnard, 

13,  Sumner-jdace,  Onsloiv-square,  S.  W. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Bonndes,  Sontliboroitgh,  Kent. 
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1899 
1896 
1902 
1894 
1883 
1883 
1897 
1900 
1874 

1893 

1883 
1900 
1888 
1902 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1001 
1N93 
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Hopkins,  John  Castell, 

90,  Wellington-street  West,  Toronto. 
*Hopkinson,  Samuel  Day, 

26,  Austin  Friars,  B.C. 
Hopwood,  Sir  Francis  John  Stephen,  K.O.B.,  C.M.G., 

Board  of  Tradp.,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  W. 
Houldsworth,' Sir  William  II.,  Bart.,  M.P., 

35,  Grosvenor-jylace,  S.  W. 
Howell,  Francis  Duller, 

Ethii,  Losticithiel,   Cornicall. 
Howell,  George, 

Hampden  Use.,  EUingham-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bu-^h. 
Howell,  Price, 

Bind  field,  near  Si/dney,  X.S.  W. 
Howell,  VValter  J.,  CB., 

Board  of  Trade,  S.  W. 
HuMPHKEYS,  Noel  Algernon,  l.S.O.  {Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Vice-President), 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand. 
Humphreys-Owen,  Arthur  Charles,  M.P.. 

Glansevern,  Gai-tlimyl,  Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt,  Richard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

Cou  ut //-buildings, Coiporation-sircet,Birmi)igh(ini. 
Hunt,  William  C, 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Hunter,  George  Burton, 

Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Ilutchins,  Miss  Bessie  Leigh, 

48,  Holland-street,  Campden-hill,   W. 
Iluth,  Ferdinand  M.. 

12,  Tokenhouse-yard,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G., 

75,  Gloucester-terrace^  Hydt-park,  W. 
Hyde.  Henry  Barry, 

5,  Eaton-rise,  Ealing,  W. 
Hyde,  Hugh  Vivian, 

3,  St.  Jamcs's-square.  S.  W. 
Hyde,  Hon.  John, 

1458,  Euclid-place,  Washington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 
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Ingall,  Godefroi  Drew,  F.C.I.S., 

97,  Dasha-ood  House,  New  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

13,  Pinfuhl-rnad,  Strcatham,  S.W. 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

At/ietuvinn  Cluh,  S.  IF. 
Ingram,  Eustace, 

24,  Princess-road^  Broicnsicood-park,  .N. 
Ireland,  Alleyne  (c/o  Dr.  Edward  E.  Thorpe), 

711,  Bojjlston-sireet,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy,  J.P., 

Equitable  Life  Office  of  United  States,  Sydncij. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

39,  Denmark-villas,  West  Britj/don. 


Jagger,  John  William, 

Cape  Town. 
Jamiesou,  George,  C.M.G., 

The  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  .lames's-st.,  S.W. 
Janson,  Frederiek  Halsey,  'F.L.S., 

22,  College-hill,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Jay,  E.  Aubrey  Hastings, 

Tower  House,  Woolwich. 
Jenney,  Charles  Albert, 

58,  William-street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*  Jersey,  The  Right  Hem.  the  Earl  of,  P.C,  G.C.B., 

Osterley-park,  Isleworth. 
Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Johnson,  George, 

2,  L'idjj smith-road,  Wealdstone. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finshunj,  E.C. 
Johnson,  AValter, 

Roimton  Grange,  Northallerton. 
Johnston,  James, 

Johnstone,  Edward, 

Queensbnri/,  South-road,  Clapham-park,  S.  W. 
Jones,  A.  S.  J.  Warren, 

Bombay,  Baroda  and  C.I.  By.  Co.,  Fort,  Bo)iibay. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

3  884 

1894 

d  2^ 

1877 

1888 

d 

18S0 

1002 

1893 

1895 

1873 

1885 

1884 

1883 

c  d 

1884 

d 

1901 

1884 

c  d 

1878 

1901 

1881 

c 

1898 

1899 

1883 

^Jones,  Edwin,  J. P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Jones,  Hugh  Richard,  M.A.,  M.D., 

58«,  Grove-street,  Liverjyool. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurcli-street,  E.C. 
''Jordan,  William  Leighton, 

25,  Jermyn-street,  S.  W. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.  C. 


Kains-Jackson,  Charles  Philip  Castle, 

9,  Lower  Mall,  HamnicrsmitJi,  S.W, 
Karminski,  Eugene, 

Credit  Lyonnais,  40,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Karpeles,  Benno,  LL.D., 

xix/2  Arm  Crustergasse  6,  Vienna. 
Kay,  Duncan  James, 

Drwnpark,  Dumfries,  N.B. 
Keen,  WiUiam  Brock, 

3,  Chui'ch-cou7't,  Old  Jetrry,  E.C. 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

182—184,  Hiqh  Ilolhorn.  W.C. 
Keltie,  John  Scott,  F.Pt.G.S.,  LL.D., 

27,  Compayne-gardcns,  West  Hampslead. 
Kemp.  John, 

4G,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Kennaby,  William  James,  F.G.LS.. 

Go,  South  Lauihcth-road,  S.]]''. 
*Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  K.(J.M.G.,  C.I5., 

4,  Louisa-terrace,  Exmoutli,  Soutf/  Devon. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St.  James' s-street,  S.W. 
*Kennedy,  Pitt, 

39,  Palace-gardens-terracc,  W. 
*Kcnnett-Bariington,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M  , 

57,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

47,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  John  Baker  C,  F.LC.(  Wederloo,  Liverpool), 

Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 
*Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

6,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 


LIST   OF  FELLOWS. 


Kiiuljor,  Heniy,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
*King',  Arthur  \Villi;im  Waterlow. 

Orcliard  llontte,  Gt.  Sinith-sf.,  Westminster,  S.]V. 
*King-,  Bolton,  B.A., 

Gaijdon ,  1  Varirick. 
Kiniiear,    Walter   Samuel,   B.A.. 

Jioi/al  E.icliange  Ass.  Co.,  5,  CollefjC-fjrn.,  Duhlin. 
*Kiikcaldy,  AVilliam  Melville, 

Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
*Ivitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds. 
Kloetgen,  \V.  J.  IL, 

34,  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Kuig-hts,  Jolm  Martin, 

Chrisdene,  Wanstecid  Fk.-av.,  Wanstcad Parle,  E. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bant,  ToJdo,  Japan. 


1902 


Lahitte,  Emilio(CVa*e/  Statistician), 

JMinistry  of  Agriculture,  Buenos  Aires. 
Lake,  Cuthberfc  Joseph,  F.S.I. , 

25,  Bncl-lersbur//,   E.C;    and    Ileage   House, 
Crouch-hill,  N. 

Lakiii-Smith,  Herbert, 

26,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Lamperd,  Frederick, 

Lark,  Albert  Ernest,  F.C.A., 

2,  South  Cluay,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  M.Iust.  C.E., 

Parliament -mansions,  Victoria-street,  S,  W. 
Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C.A., 

2,  Hare-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
"'•'Lawrence,  Frederick  William,  M.A., 

Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E 
Lawson,  "William  Kamage, 

Finchb'y  Lodge,  North  Finchleg. 
*Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A., 

1,  The  Cloisters,   T'emple,   E.C;    and  Pejvrni 
Club,  S.  W. 
Leah,  Samuel  Dawsou, 

18,  Applegarth-road,  Brook  Gr:en,  IT. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1886 

1S99 

d 

1879 

1899 

1887 

1892 

1888 

1887 

1898 

18G2 

1888 

1884 

1902 

1898 

1892 

1879 

1888 

c  d  p 

1900 

1882 

c  dp 

187G 

1892 

d 

188G 

1895 

1901 

Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Camhridge. 
Lee,  Arthur, 

10,  Berkeley -square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
*Leete.  Joseph, 

36,  St,  Mary-at-liill,  E.G.;  and  Eversden,  S. 
Noricood-park. 
L'Estrang-e,  Charles  James  (Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd.), 

17,  Stan/iope-street,  Glasgow. 
Leitch,  Alexander  (Scottish  Provident  Institution), 

17,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Leou,  Herbert  Samuel, 

Bletchley-park,  Bletcldey,  Bucks. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  R.E.,  J.P., 

3,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
*Le-Eoy-Lewis,  Lieut. -Colonel  Herman,  B.A., 

Westhury  House,  Petersfiehl,  Hants. 
Leveaux,  Arthur  Michael,  A. LA., 

28,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 
*Liberty,  A.  Lasenb}^ 

Tlie  Manor  House,  The  Lee,  near  Gt.  Missenden. 
*Lincs,  William  Edward, 

2,  Essex-court,  Tevij^le,  E.C. 
Litchfield,  Frederick, 

38,  Whitehall  Park,  Hornseij-lane,  N. 
Litkie.  Valerian  A., 

39,  South-street,  W. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart., 

Penllergare,  Sivansea. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Park  Lane  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshiiry. 
Locn,  Charles  S.,  B.A., 

Drylaxv  Hatch,  Crshott,  Leatherhead. 
Logan,  James  Patterson, 

*Lono-,staff,  George  Blundell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.  W. 
*Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P.  (of  B imam  S)'  Pitcastle), 
Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Lough,  Thomas,  M.P., 

49,  Ashley-gardens,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.W. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Enoch,  F.S.A.A., 

89,  LJarlington-street,  Wolcerliampton. 
Lumb,  Charles  F., 

Real  Estate  Tt-ust Buildings,  Philadel2)hia,  U.S.A. 


LrST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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*Mabsou,  Richard  Rous, 

TJie  Statist,  51,  Cannon- street^  E.G. 
*Macandre\v,  William,  J. P., 

Westicood  Iloiifie,  near  Colchester. 
Macaula}",  Thomas  Bassett, 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McCabe,  William,  LL.B.,  F.I.A.  (North   American 
Life  Ass.  Co.), 

112  to  118,  King-street  West,  Toronto^  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

63,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

Rusthall  House,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
McCleery,  James  Carlisle, 

7,  Upper  Fountain-street,  Leeds. 
MacdoLiald,  John  Ilutcheson, 

4,  Lothburii,  E.C. 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ethel, 

3,  Lincoln^ s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
*Macdonald,  Robert  Alexander, 

Rdijal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
Macdonell,  John.  C.B.,  LL.D., 

Room  183,  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  W.C. 
*McEweu,  Laurence  T., 

cjo.  R.  A.  AfcLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
McHardy,  Coghlan  McLean,  J.  P., 

1,  Grenville-place,  Cromwell-road,  S.W. 
Machin,  Stanley  C,  . 

Hackney  Wick  Works,  Hackney  Wick,  N.E. 
Mackay,  Thomas, 

14,  Wetherby-place,  S.W. 
*Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.R.G.S., 

Junior  AthencEum  Cluh,  116,  Piccadilly. 
McKewan,  William, 

Elmfield,  Bickley,  Kent. 
*McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.R.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Macleod,  Reginald,  C.B., 

Scottish  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
McNiel,  Henry,' 

10,  Wa'lbrook,  E.C. 

c  2 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1882 

1899 

-. 

1891 

1887 

1902 

1902 

1884 

1888 

1877 

1880 

c  d  2^ 

1887 

1887 

1890 

1872 

c  d  p 

1884 

1898 

1875 

1901 

1882 

1853 

1899 

1901 

1884 

d 

1899 

Macltosty,  Alexander. 

West  Bank,  Esher. 
MacWliarrie,  Niel  Matbeson, 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 
Maidmeut,  Thomas, 

InsinxDice  Chambers,  Kings-road,  Sotithsea. 
Malleson,  Frank  R., 

Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombey  Cheltenham. 
Mandello,  Julius  Georg-e, 

Pressbonrg,  Ilnngarif. 
Mansfield,  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Scone  Palace,  Perth,  N.B. 
^Manson,  Frederick  "William, 

Manuel,  James, 

oG,  Vittoria-street,  Otfaiva,  Canada. 
^Maple,  Sir  John  BluTidell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

8,  Clarence-terrace,  Reqent's-jnirk,  N.W. 
^Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Croft,  Madingleij-road,  Cambridge. 
Marshall,  W.  Bayley,  M.Inst^C.E.,  M.Iust.M.E., 

Struan,  liichniond  Hill.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  Chea2'>side,  E.C. 
Martin,  John  Roxburgh, 

The  Trcasurij,  Sydney,  iV-.S".  Tl'. 
*Martin, Richard  BiDDui.pn,M.A.,M.P.(rrefl5»rer), 
10,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Mason,  AVilliam  Arthur, 

31a,  Cohnore-row,  Birmingham. 
Massing'berd,  Stephen,  B.A., 

Giinhy  Hall.^  Burgh,  Lincolnshire. 
*Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Meakin,  George  Heale}-,  A. 8. A, A., 

Toivn  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
Medhurst,  John  Thomas,  F.S.A.A., 

City  of   London   College,     White-street.,  Moor- 
Jields,  E.C. 
*Meikle,  James,  F.I. A,, 

Wardicbiirn  House,  Ferry-road.,  Edinburgh. 
Mendl,  Sigisnunid  Ferdinand, 

14,  Devonshire-street ,  Portland-place,  W. 
Meredith,  Hugh  Owen, 

39,  Felloics-road,  Hampstead,  X.  W. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

G,  Green-street,  Park-lane,   W. 
Miller,  James  William,  M.A., 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


liV 


Tear  of 
Election. 

1900 

1S89 
1892 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1902 
1888 

1899 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1902 
1893 
1902 
18S8 
1891 
1885 
188G 
18&G 
1883 
1899 
1899 
1897 


c  d 


c  d  p 


Miller,  John  AV., 

Scottish  Widmrs'  Fund,  28,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
*MilIs,  JNlajor  Henry  Farnsby, 

JMilner,  Ilis  Excellency  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

Government  House,  Johannesburg. 
i^Iilnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

44,  Goldhur St- terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
*.Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.R.G.S., 

9,  Gov naufihf -place,  W. 
Moffat,  Robert  J., 

The  Lodff,  Watcrbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 
Moleswortb,  Sir  Guilford  Lindsey,  K.C.I.E., 

The  j)fauor  Tlonsc,  Btxleij,  Kent. 
*:\rolloy,  William  R.  J.,  M.R.I.A.  (^National  Education 
Board), 

78,  Kcni  I  worth-square,  Rafhr/ar,  Dublin. 
*Moon,  Edward  Robert  Facy,  M.F., 

G,  Onslow  Gardens,  W. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand,  IV. C. 
Moore,  Charles  Rendall, 

43,  Breakspears-road,  St.  Johns,  S.E. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning", 

Loijmount,  Cookstown,  Ireland. 
Morgan,  George  Frederick  Hughes, 

49,  Chanceri/-lane,  E.C. 
Morgan,  Perc}'  Charlton, 

5,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Morison,  Theodore,  M.A., 

Principal  .^f.  A.-O.  Coll.,Aligarh,  U. P.,  India. 
Morris,  John  (17,  Throgniorton-avenue,  E.G.). 

34,  Hyde  Park-square,  W. 
Morrison,  Rev.  William  Douglas,  LL.D., 

2,  Embankment-gardens,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
*Mosle3%  Ton  man, 

Bangors,  leer,  Uxbridge. 
MowiiRAY,  Sm  Robert  Gray  CoRxrsii,  Bart.,  M.P., 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S.W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Lanes,  and  Forks.  Ba)ik,  King-st.,  Mancliester. 
Muirhead,  Henry  James, 

Fairfield,  Ilythe,  Kent :  and  Eeform  Club,  S.  W. 
Muirhead,  James  Muirhead  Potter, 

P.O.Box  573,4:4:,  St.  Georges  street.  Cape  Toivn 
Mukerji,  Benoy  Vehari,  B.A.,  B.Litt., 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Gorakhpur,  N'.  W, P.,  India. 
Mullins,  George  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Murong,  Albion-street,  Waverley, Sydney, N.S.  W . 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1891 
1878 


1892 
1878 
1869 

1877 
1900 
1894 
1889 
1895 
1878 
1858 
1871 
1902 
1877 

1889 

1878 


d  p 


d  p 

d  p 
d 


Murphy,  Shirley  Foster,  M.R.C.S., 

9,  Bentinch-terrace,  Regcnt's-park,  iV.  IF. 

Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldean,  Kersal,  Manchester. 


Naoroji,  Dadabhai, 

Washington  Ilouse^  72,  Anerley-park,  S.E. 
*Nathan,  Henry, 

Neison,  Francis  Gustavus  Paulus,  F.I. A., 

93.  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead. 
Nevill,  Charles  Ileurj^ 

1  and  2,  Great  WincJi ester-street,  E.C. 
Newcomb,  Harry  T.,  LL.M., 

137,  South  Fifth -street,  Philadelphia. 
Newey,  William  Lewis,  F.S.A.A., 

39.  Teviple-row,  Blrndngltcim. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

11,  Gloucester-place,  Brighton. 
*McholsoD,  Charles  Norris, 

35,  liarriugton-gardens,  South  Kensington^  S.W. 
Micholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  JNJ.A.,  D.Sc, 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
*Noble,  Benjamin,  F.R.A.S., 

Westinoi'land  House,  Low  Fell,  Gcdeshead. 
Norman,  Frederick  Charles  {Irish P rovident  Ass.  Co.), 

Cranleii/h,  Egham-liill,  Egham,  Survy. 
Norman,   Field-Marshal  Sir  Ileurv  Wylie,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

85,  Onslow-gardens,  S.  W. 
Northampton,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of, 

51,  Lennox-qardens,  S.W. 
Northbrook,  The'Pight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I., 
D.C.L.  (Stratton,  A/icheldever  Station), 

42,  Portman-sqvare,  W. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1888 

1899 

1898 

1893 

1880 

1901 

1885 

c  dp 

1885 

d 

1896 

1892 

c 

1878 

1877 

1899 

1894 

d 

1887 

d 

Oakley,  Sir  Henry, 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Iiegent's-park\  N.  W 
O'Connor,  John  Edward,  M.B.,  B.Ch., 

Wldte  TAjdge,  Kirhy  Muxloe,  Leicester. 
O'Connor,  Percival  C.  Scott, 

Chapra,  Bengal^  India. 
O'Connor,  Vincent  C.  Scott, 

Authors    Cluh,  3,  Whitehall-court ;  and  cjo  JV. 
Watson  cj-  Co.,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
*Oelsner,  Isidor, 

o\.i  Holland  Villas-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Offen,  Charles  Rose  Witcliei-, 

Cumber  land-road,  Brif<tol. 
Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  W.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  &c., 

10,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  W.C. 
*01dham,  John, 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
Olney,  George  Washington,  LL.B., 

58,  William-street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Onslow,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G., 

Clandon-park,  Gidldford,  Surrey. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton-strcet,  Bond-street,  W. 
Ormond,  Richard, 

24,  Grainger- street  West,  Neivcastl e-on-Tyne. 
Ormsby,  John  Yc^Aen  {Ontario  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

Woodstock,  Ontario. 
Owen,  Edgar  Theodore, 

Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Pqrth,  W.A. 
Owen,  Evan  Frederick,  A.l.A., 

Actuary  for  Friendly  Societies,  Melbourne. 
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Year  of  I 
Election. 

1887 

]88G 

I 
1899  ' 

ISGG 

1888 

1901 

1878 

1887 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1877 

1878 

1893 

188-1: 

1880 
1902 
1895 
1891 

1894 
1902 
1890 
1883 

188G 


c  d  p 


*Pao-e,  Edward  D.  {Faulkner,  Page,  ^-  Co.\ 

Box  843,  GO,   Worth-street,  New  York  Cilij. 
Pain,  James, 

Loiclands^  Wallinrjton,  Fureliam. 
Paisli,  Georg-e, 

The  Statist,  .jl,  Cannon'Streef,  E.G. 
*PaIgTave,  Robert  Harry  Ing-lis,  F.R.S., 
Belt.on,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Pannell,  William  Henry,  F.C.A., 

Lihrarji  Chambers,  Baslnjhall-street,  E.G. 
Parisot,  Oscar  La  Yalette, 
71.  Fleet-street,  E.G., 
Park,  David  Francis,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

39,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Parker,  Archibald, 

Camden  }\^ood,  Ghislehurst,  Kent. 
Parr^',  Thomas, 

Grafton  House,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

71,  Klnfi  Will iavi- street^  E.G. 
Paul,  Henry  Monci"eiiI, 

12,  Lansdowne-crescent,  Notting-hill,  W, 
Paulin,  David, 

G,  Forres-street.  Edinburgh. 
Pa^Tie,  Alexander  William,  P'.C.A., 
70,  Finsbun/ ■pavement,  E.G. 
*Poace.  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.(J., 

2G,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  INf.P., 

Hutton  Hall,  Guii-boromjh,  Yorks. 
Pelhara,  Hon.  'Jhomas  Heiiry  William, 

Fislieries  and  Harbour  Dept.,  Bd.  of  Trade.  S.  ^V. 
Peixotto,  j\r.  Percy  (  U.S.  Equitable  Life  Of  ice), 

3G*'-',  Avenue  de  VOjiera,  Paris. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

The  Woodlands,  Great  Glen,  via   Neivtan   Tlar- 
court,  Leicester. 
Perris,  George  Herbert  (Literari/  Agencij  of  London), 

5,  Henrietta-street,  W\G. 
Peter.*,  Edward  T.  {U.S.  Dept.  of  Arpicnltnre), 

81,  Constantine-road,  Hampstead,  .V.  W. 
Peters,  John  Wj-att, 

o,  Kinf/s-road,  Sovtlisea. 
Petheram,  Frederick  AVilliam,  F.C.A., 

Moor/ield-chmbrs..  '.15,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.G. 
Peto,  Sir  Heiuy,  Part.,  JNF.A.,  • 

Ghedinr/ton  Court,  Misterton,  Greivkernc,  Somer- 
setshire. 
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Pliolps,  Lieut. -Oeiicral  Artliur, 

2o,  Aufiu^tiis-road,  Edf/basto)!,  Binniiigliam. 
Phelps,  The  Pev.  Lancelot  Kidley,  ]\LA., 

Oriel  Collcqc,  Oxford. 
Phillips,  Robert  Edward  (A.M.Inst.C.E.), 

70,  C/i<incery-lane,  K.C. 
PickeriKft-,  John,  E.R.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

8(3,  Thicket-road,  Averleji,  S.E. 
Pietersen,    James    Frederick    Gerhard,     L.P.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., 

Ashivood  House,  Kiiir/siviiiford,  Dudley. 
Pig'ou,  Arthur  Oecil,  B.A., 

Kinifs  College,  Candjridge. 
Pirn,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

liinnamara,  ^foiikstoivn,  Co.  Dnhlin. 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

02,  Chandos-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
PiTTAi?,  Tno:MAS  John,  C.B.,- 

II. 31.  Custom  House,  K.C. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.R.C.S.  {Depuff/ Surgeon-General), 

Lxidcn  Croft,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 
Plant,  Alfied  Thomas, 

Public  Offices,  East  Ham. 
Piatt,  James, 

19,  Roshjn  inn,  Hampstead,  N'.W. 
Platt-Hig-g-ins,  Frederick,  M.P., 

Ilumeleigh,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Plender,  William, 

4,  Lothbinni,  E.C. 

Plowden,  Sir  William  Chicele.  K.C.S.L, 

5,  Park-crescent,    Portland-place,     W. ;      and 
Aston  Roicant  House,  Tetsivorth,  Oxon. 

*Pontifex,  Bryan,  A.C.A., 

E.  I.  Railicay  Co.,  105,  C live-street,  Calcutta. 
Pope,  Henry  Ricluird, 

Iddesleigh  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.JV. 
Potter,  Henry, 

222,  Queens-road,  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
*  Powell,  Sir  Fhaxcls  Sharp,  Bart.,  M.P., 

(  Vice-President),  (Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford), 
1 ,  Cambridge-square,  Hijde-ixirk,  W. 
Power,  Edward, 

IG,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
*Prance,  Reg-inald  Ileber, 

Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.  TF. 
Praschkauer,  Maximilian. 

St.  Alban'^s-mansions,  Kensington-court,  S.W. 
*Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondg(de,  Darlington. 
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Pretyman,  Captain  Eruest  Georg-e,  M.P,, 

Orwell-park,  Ipswich. 
*Piice,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Pkice-Williams,  Richard,  M.Inst.C.E., 

18,  Chandos-road,  Willesden  Green. 
Primrose,  Sir  Henry  William,  K.C.B.,  C.S.L, 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.O. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onslow-square,  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-scpiare,  W. 
Provand,  Andi-ew  Dryburgh, 

2,  Whitehall -cowt,  S.  W. 
Pryor,  Edward  Thomas, 

23,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Puckle,  Raymond  Aufiere, 

19,  de  Crespiipiy-parJc,  London,  S.E. 
Puleston,  Sir  John  Henry, 

2,  Banl--huildings,  Frinces-strect,  E.C. 


Quin,|_Stewart  Blacker,  F.C.A,, 
1,  Lombard-street,  Belfast. 


Rabbidge,  Richanl,  F.C. A., 

32,  Fouliry,  E.C. 
*Rabiuo,  Joseph, 

Chief  Manager,  Imperial  Bank  of  Fersia,Teheran. 
*Radcliffe,*,Sir  David,  J.P., 

Fosebant,  Knowsleij,  Frescot. 
*Radstock,  The  Rig-ht  Hon.  Lord, 

Mayfdd,  Woolston,  Southampton. 
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Rae,  John,  M.A., 

1 ,  liock/and-road,  Ptitnei/,  S.  W. 
ixaffalovich,  Alexis, 

Gr.  ]\Iorskaia,  b^jS,  St.  Pelei^shurg. 
Raffalovich,  His  Excellency  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Hoche,  Paris. 
Ramsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada,  West 
Randell,  James  S., 

19,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Rankin,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prince' s-gate,  S.W, 
Ranson,  Albert, 

32,  Westgnte-street,  Ipswich. 
*Ravenstein,  Ernest  Georg'C,  i^\R,G.S., 

2,  York-mansions,  Battersea-park,  S.  W. 
*Rawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Rawlinson,  Albert, 

3/5,  Garstirus-place,  Calcutta. 
Rea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmund, 

223,  Norivood-road,  Kerne-hill,  S.E. 
*Reed,  Tliomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Renwick,  William  George, 

11,  Pembroke-terrace,  Penge,  S.E. 
Rew,  Robert  Henry  {Hon.  Secretary), 

Board  of  Agriculture,  3,  St.  James' s-square,S.  W 
Rhens,  Robert, 

102,  Greenwood-road,  Hnckneg,  N.E. 
Rhodes,  George  Webbei-, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Rhodes,  Thomas, 

14,  Cockspvr-strcet,  S.W. 
Richards,  RogorC.  {Inner  Temple\ 

Crayford  House,  Honor  Oak-road,  S.E. 
Richards,  Samuel  Norman, 

11,  Southcot-place,  Bath. 
Richardson,  (icorge  Henry,  F.C.  f.S., 

2,  Ealkner-street,  Manchester. 
Richardson,  Sir  Thomas, 

Kirkleviugton.  Grange,  Yarm,  Yorks. 
Ripon,    The    Most  Hon.   the   Marquess   of,   K.G., 
F,R.S., 

9,  Chelsea  Enihankment,  S.W. 
Rivington,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaugtit-square,  W. 
Roberts,  Edward, F.R.A.S.  {Nauticcd Almanac  Office), 

3,  Vtrulani-hnildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
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Robertson,  James  Barr, 

Oriental  Club,  Ilanover-square,  IT. 
Robinson,  James, 

Clarendon  House,  Ckajton-st.  W.,  Newcastlc-on 
Tyne. 
Rogers,  John  Innes, 

119,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Fhillimore-r/ardejts,  If. 
*Rosebery,  The  Rt.Hon.  the  Earl  of , K.(J .,  K.T.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Ross,  Charles  Edmonstone,  F.S.A.A., 

Public  Works  Department,  Chepaux\  Madras. 
Ross,  John  Hewlett  (Australian  Financial  Gazette), 

Queen-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Rotliwell,  WilHam  Thomas.  J.P., 

Newton  Ileath.^  near  Mancliester. 
Rowntree,  Benjamin  Seebohm, 

32,  St.  liarys,  York. 
Rozeuraad,  (yorneUus. 

4,  Aforeton-gardens,  Kensimjton,  W. 
Ruffer,  Marc  Avmand,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 

liandeh,  Egijpt. 
Rusher,  Edwa<rd  Artl\ur,  F.T.A., 

142,  Holborn  Bars,  E.C. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  F.C.A.  (11,  Ludfjate-hill,  E.G.), 

17,  Rosslijn-hill,  Hanipstead ,  N.  W. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Rutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Elphinstone,      TyndulTs      Park-road,      Clifton, 
Bristol. 
Ruttkay,  W.  de,  LL.D., 

St.  Ermines  Hotel,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Sachs,  Edwin  Otho, 

3,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
*Salisbury,  The  Most  lion,  the  Mar({ueys  of,  K.G., 

p.c,  f:r.s., 

20,  Arlinf/fon-strcet,   TF. 
Salmon,  Richard  Georg-e,  F.I.A., 

Sun  Life  Ass,  Soc,  Threadneedle-st..,  E.C. 
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*Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunhrid(je  Welb. 
Salt,  Sir  Tiionias,  Bart., 

Weeping  Cross,  Stajord. 
Samuel,  Charles, 

17G,  Siitherlaud-avemie,  TJarroiv-rnad,  W. 
Samuelson,  The  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Beriihard,  Bart..  F.R.S., 

oG,  Prince'' s-(j ate,  IIijde-parl\  S.W. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  M.A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Sanger.  Charles  Percy,  B.A., 

453,  Strand,   W.C. 
*Sarda,  Pandit  liar  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajniere,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus  (Helm nth  Sclavartz  <|'  Co.), 

3  &  4,  Moorgate-street -buildings,  E.C. 
Saunders,  Cecil  Boy,  F.I.  Inst., 

Eling  House,  Eling,  Hants. 
*'Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

12.  York-buildinrjs,  Add  phi,  W.C. 
Schiff,  Charles, 

22,  Loicndes-square,  S.  W. 
Schiudler,  AValter, 

144,  ^Htcham-lane,  Streatham,  S.W. 
*Schloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

Hill  House,  Wimbledon. 
Schmidt,  Hermann  {Deutsche  Bank), 

Lombard  House,  George-ijard,  Lombard-st .,  E.C . 
Schooling-,  John  Holt, 

Fotheringhay  Hse.,  Monfpelier-roic,  Ticiclenhuni. 
Schuurman,  AVilleni  H.  A.  Elink, 

71,  Bosboon-Toussaintstraat,  Amsterdam. 
*Schwain),  John  Frederick, 

Oak  field,  Wimbledon  ;  and  G,  Moorgate-st.,  E.C. 
Scott,  Richard  Clarkson, 

21,  Water-street,  Livoyool. 
Scotter,  Sir  Charles, 

Sui^biton. 
Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.  (Bond.),  F.R.C.P., 

The  Limes,  Clapham-conwion,  S.  W. 
^^Seeley,  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 

Sherwood  T^odge,  Nottingham. 
Setchfield,  George  Beeby  (I'efuge  Ass.  Co.), 

Bexdah  Kop,  3,  Clarkson-street,  Sheffield. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
SuAU',  William  NAriEu,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc, 

10,  Moreton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  W. 
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Shaw-Lefevre,  The  Right  Hon.  George,  M.A. 

{Honorary  Vice-President), 

18,  Brj/anston-square,  W. 
Sheppard,  William  Fleetwood,  "M.A.,  LL.M., 

Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

38,  St.  Manfs,  York. 
Shervvin,  Joseph  Henr}'-, 

7,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England,   West  Branch,  Burlington- 
gardens,  W. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate.,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
^Sinclair,  Captain  John,  M.P., 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley -square,  W. 
Sinclair,  H.  D., 

19  and  20,  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  E.G. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry  B., 

cjo  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe  Chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade,  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Kitiineij,  Hatho-leif-road,  Sidcup.  Kent. 
*SmiLh,  Charles,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Insv.  C.E., 

cjo  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans. 
Smith,  Edward, 

75,  Gore-road,  South  Hackney,  N^.E. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
*Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  CLE., 

10,  South  Learnioutli-gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  George  Armitag-e,  M.A., 

3,  Albert-terrace,  Regent' s-paik,  N.W. 
Smith,  Hubert  Llewellyn,  M.A.,  B  Sc, 

49,  St.  George' s-square,  S.  W. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.LA.,  F.F.A., 

Bank  Chambers,l4:,  Waterloo-street,Birminghani. 
Smith,  James  Parker,  M.P., 

Jnrdauhill,  Partick,  N.B. 
Smith,  Robert  John,  C.A., 

59,  St.  Vincent-street,  Qlasgoiv. 
Smith,  VV alter  J., 

St.  Bartholomeio's  Chmbs.,Q>\ ,W.  Smithjield,E.C. 
Smith,  William  Alexander,  J. P., 

Arpafeelie,  Moonbank,  N.S.W. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  ^Villium  Frederick  Danvers,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-2'>lace,  S.  W. 
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Smithers,  Frederick  Oldershaw, 

171,  Adelaide-road,  Ilampstead   N.W. 
*Somerville,  William,  D.Sc,  M.A., 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Sorley,  James,  F.T.A,,  F.F.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

32,  Onslow-square,  S.  W. 
Soutligate,  Henry  \Yilliam, 

Tanneri/  Ilouse^  Headingleij,  Leeds. 
Soward,  Alfred  Walter, 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 
Sowray,  John  Russell, 

In/  Cottacfe,  Sissiiighuvst,  Kent. 
Sparrow,  Frederick  Syer, 

cjo  J.  Wonfor,  22,  Yonge-ph.,  Seven  Sisters-rd. 
Speirs,  Edwin  Robert  (Genertd  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

1,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
*Spencer,  Robert  James, 

Spender,  John  Alfred,  M.A., 

29,  Cheyne-walk,  S.  W. 
Spensley,  J.  Calvert, 

3,  Frovost-road,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
Spicer,  Edward  Samuel, 

73,  Plillbeacli-gardens,  S.  W. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I.A., 

29,  BuckingJiam-terrace.,  Edinburgh. 
Stack,  Thomas  Neville  (9,  Crosbt/square,  E.C), 

70,  G loucester-crescent,  Regenf  s-jmrh,  N.  W. 
Stallard,  Charles  Frampton, 

Office  of  Public  Prosecutor,  Ivrugersdorp,  S.A. 
Stanton,  Arthur  G., 

13,  Rood-lane,  E.C. 
Steel-Mai tl and,  Arthur  Herbert  Drunimond  Ramsay, 

72,  C ado g an- square,  S.  W. 
Stenberg,  Ernst  Gottfried, 

Registrar-General' s  Office,  Perth^  W.A. 
*Stern,  Edward  D  , 

•i,  Carlton  House-terrace,  S.W. 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

18,  Exchange-street,  Manchester. 
Stone,  George  F., 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago. 
Stott,  Walter  Grason, 

6,  Carlton-terrace,  Miltoa-road,  Liverpool. 
Stow,  Uarry  Vane, 

24,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
Strachey,  General  Sir  Richard,  R.E.,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S., 

69,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
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*Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
G.C.M.Gr.  {Hifih  Commissioner  for  Canada), 

17,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Jfilford  House,  near  Derhij. 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

Inspector-General  of  Police,  Madras,  India. 
*Sug-den,  Richard, 

'The  Farre  Close,  Brif/Jwuse,  Yo)-lsJiire. 
Sutherland,  J.  Francis,  M.D., 

19,  Jfaj/field-road,  lulinbiirf/h 
Sutton,  Martin  John,  J. P., 

Henleij-paik,  Henletj-on-Iliai.ies. 
Suzuki,  Junichiro, 

15,  Kttaclto,  Ushiijome,  Tokio. 
Swetenhaui,  Charles  C, 

cjo  Grindlay  Groom  <J'  Co.,  Bomhai/,  India 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Granfs-lane,  Ccdcutta.  India. 
Sykes,  John  Frederick  Joseph,  ]\I.D.,  D.Sc, 

40,  Camden-square,  N.  W. 


Tagliaferro,  Xapoleone,  F.R.H.S., 

Education  Oj/ice,  Malta. 
Tattersall.  William, 

Melbrook,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Taylor,  Lachlan. 

National  Liberal  Club.  S.W. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

Fairhohne,  Mt.  Ephraiin-rd.,  Strcatltam,  S.  W. 
Taylor,  R.  AVhately  Cooke. 

39,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
*Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  :SI.P.,  J.P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Bailey,  Yorkshire. 
Teasdale,  William  Alfred  {Scholjields,  Ltd.), 

Strutt-street,  Manchester. 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

87,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.IV. 
Tempany,  Thomas  AVilliani,  F.R.H.S., 

25,  Bedford-roic,  W.C. 
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Temperlcy,  William  Angus,  juur., 

2,  ,b'/.  Nicholas-huildings,  Neiocastle-on-Tyne, 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

3rt,  CoJ email- street,  E.C, 
Thodey,  William  Henr}^, 

479,  Collius-street,  Melbourne^Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.P., 

Llanwern,  near  Neicport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  Henry, 

Queen's-chambers,  Neath,  South  Wales. 
Thomas,  John  CoUette, 

Treicince^  Portscatho,  Cornwall. 
Thomas,  John  Tubb.  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Edin.),  D.P.H.. 

Pevensey  House,  Troicbridge,  Wilts. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

^Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

19,  Portman-square,  W. 
Thompson,  Robert  John, 

Board  of  Agriculture,  3,  St.  James  s-square,  S.  W. 
Thomson,  David  Couper,  J. P., 

Dundee  Courier  Office,  Dundee. 
Tinker,  James, 

Hordlecliff,  Lymington,  Hants. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

2G,  Collingham-gardens,  South  Kensingtoti^S.  W. 
Tozer,  William  Henry, 

28,  Abingdon-sireet.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Bur  ford  (Police  Magistrate), 

Court  House,  Hillston,  Neio  South  Wales. 
Trenerry,  Charles  Farley,  A.I.A,, 

3,  North-road,   Cla^yham-parh,  S.  W. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard- street,  E.C. 
^Turner,  Rev.  Harward,  M.D.  (Paris),  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S., 

Turner,  William  (cjo  The  Librarian), 

Free  Public  T^tbrary,  Trinity- street,  Cardiff". 

Tyler,  Edgar  Alfred, 

9,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 

Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I.A., 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  Redhill. 
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Year  of 

Election, 

1877 


c  d  p 


1888 
1889 
1888 
1897 
1894 
1886 
J  876 
1885 

1877 


1902 
1902 
1900 

1890 


'^Urlin,  Kichard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  FhilUmore-gardens,  W. 


Vau  Raalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
'Venning-,  Charles  Harrison, 

33,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J. P., 

Winsford,  Cheshire. 
Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.M.S., 

Clay  don  House,  Winslow,  Bucks. 
Verney,  Frederick  William, 

12,  Connaiight-place,  Marble  Arch,  W. 
Verulam,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Sopirell,  St.  Albans. 
Vig-ers,  Robert, 

4,  FredericJcs-j)lace,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A. I. A.  {London,  Glasgoic, 
and  Edinbiirgli  Assurance  Co.), 

26  4-  27,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Richard  Somers,  C.M.G., 

P.O.  Box  654,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 


Wacha,  Dinsha  Edulji, 

84,  Iloruby-road,  Fort,  Bombay. 
Wahrmaun,  Ernest, 

IG,  Zcrge  Gasse,  Biala  Pesth. 
Walford,     Adolphus     Augustus     Beddall    {Frank 
Brown  4"  Co.), 

Finlle  Cliambers,  Sioclion-on-Tees. 
Walford,  Ernest  Leopold, 

lie,  Hyde  Park-mansions,  Marylcbone-rd.,  N.  W. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Wall,  Arthur  Eccles, 

45,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

Hoe,  G oimhall ,  Guildford. 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

76,  Carlton-hill,  N.Vr. 
Walton,  J.  Herbert, 

St.  Eonan's,  Teddington. 
AVamsley,  Arthur  Wilsou, 

Royal  Exchange  Ass.  Co.,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
AVard,  Joseph  Frederick, 

8,  Main-street.  Port  Elizabeth. 
Ward,  William  Cullen,  F.S.I.A.. 

113,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Reginald  Augustus,  J.P., 

Preston-j)lace,  near  Worthing. 
Wartnaby,  William  Wade, 

MarJcet  Harhorongh,  Leicestershire. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  E.C.A. 

3,  Frederick-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Wates,  Charles  Marshall, 

47,  Westbere-road,  West  Hampstead,N.W. 
Watson,  Alfred  William,  F.I.A., 

92, Munsters-road,  West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

Reform  Club  Chambers,  105,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
*Watt,  William, 

17,  Queens-road,  Aberdeen. 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

Holmdale,  Dorking. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Bryn-Maivr,  Woolloongabba,  Brisbane. 
Weill,  Nathan  Ernst,  Ph.D., 

25,  Beethovenstrasse,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
*Welby,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B., 

11,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  TF. 
Welch,  Charles,  E.S.A., 

Guildhall,  E.C.  {Representing  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
Weldon,  Francis  Seymour, 

Sarandi,  East  Molesey. 
Wells-Smith,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

Kingsley  House,  Worksop,  Notts. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abekcrombie,  F.C.A., 

22,  Palace-road,  Streatham-hill,  S,  W. 
Westall,  George, 

87,  Chancery -lane,  W.C. 

D  2 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1879 

1901 

1882 

1878 

1887 

1859 

1887 

1863 

1888 

d 

1895 

d 

1892 

c  d 

1884 

d 

1895 

1879 

1899 

1891 

1884 

1895 

1875 

1860 

1902 

1901 

cl 

1896 

1902 

*Westlake,  John,  K.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Emhanhnent. 
Weston,  Sydney  Frank, 

19,  Eppersto»e-rd.,  W.  Bridgford,  Nottingham.. 
*Whadcoat,  John  Henry,  F.C.A., 

Rockcliffe,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherhall-gds.^  FitzJoh^s-av.,  N.  W. 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

8,  Old  Jewry ^  E.C. 
Whitbread,  Samuel, 

Southill-parl;  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
*  White,  The  Rev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nxirsling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

1  6,  Wethe?bt/-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bait.,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

Wilmington  Manor,  near  Dartford. 
Whitehead,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henderson,  M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India..  ^ c,  Hong  Kong. 
Whitelegge,  B.  Arthur,  C.B.,  M.D. 

3,  Edivardes-place,  Kensington,  W. 
Whiteley,  William, 

31,  Porchester-terrace,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Whittuck,  Edward  Arthur,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

77,  South  Audley-street,  W. 
*Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

1,  Berkeleij-squarc,  Clijton,  Bristol. 
Wiener,  Isidore, 

3j  Harconrt-hitildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Wigham,  Matthew  Thomas,  A.S.A.A  . 

826,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Wightmau,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avemie,  E.C. 
Wilenkin,  Gregory, 

7,  Wetherby-gardens,  South  Kensington^  S.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Read, 

Vale  Bank.,  Kmdsford.,  Cheshire. 
Willaus,  John  Wrigley, 

A  rmathioaite,  Teiqnmouth-road,  Torquay. 
Willby,  Percy  Luck  (37,  Watbrook,  E.C), 

Riverd('ne,Lansdowne-2'>l.,Richmond-on-Tliames. 
Willcox,  Walter  F.,  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University^  Ithaca,  New  York.,  U.S.A. 
*Williams,  Major  Charles  Woolmer, 

City  Carlton  Club,  E.C. 
AVilliams,  Edward   Thomas  {Clcrkenivell  Plate  Glass 
Ins.  Co.), 

211,  High-road,  South  Tottenham,  N. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1897 
1864 
1895 
1888 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1891 
1898 
1884 
1874 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1902 
1890 
1890 
1895 
1878 
1887 


*  Williams,  Ernest  E., 

Eginont  Lodge^  Chirch-row.  Old  FuUicnn,  S.  [V. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

19,  Han  market,  '5-^^- 
Williams,  Harry  Mallam,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

Tilehnrst,  Priory -parh,  Kew. 
*Wi]liams,  Robert,  M.P., 

20,  Bir chin-lane,  E.G. 

*  Willis,  J.  G.,  B.A., 

Board  of  I'rade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 
Wilson,  Alexander  Johnstone, 

Annandale,  Atkin^ s-road^  Clapliam-park,  S.W. 
Wilson,  George  Thomson  {Equitable  Life  Ass.  Soc. 

of  U.S.),  120,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Wilson,  Henry  Joseph,  M.F., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  Henry  Wrigley, 

144,  Elgin-avenue,  W. 
Wilson,  James, 

Lahore,  Pimjab,  Lidia. 

*  Wilson,  Robert  Porter, 

5,  Cumber  land -terrace,  Regeni's-parh,  N.  W. 
Wines,  Frederick  H,,  M.D., 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert, 

35,  Nassau-street,  Neio  Voi^k  City,  U.S.A. 
Wolfenden,  Henry, 

1,  Palace-court,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Wolfner,  Dr.  Paul, 

Andrdssy-ut  10.  sz.,  Buda  Pesth. 
Wood,  Alfred  John, 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Wood,  George  Henry, 

5,  Mendip  View,  Fishponds  Causeway,  Bristol. 
Woodd,  Basil  Aubrey  Hollond, 

Conynghani  Hall,  Knaresborough,  Yorks. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Woodhouse,  Lister,  A.C.A., 

City  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Woollcombe,  Robert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  F.L  Inst,  &c  , 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Worroll,  Charles  (Colonial  Mutual  Life  Office), 

Adderley-street,  Cape  Toivn. 
Worsfold,  Edward  Mowll, 

Market  Square,  Dover. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  John  Napper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Rectory,  near  Selby,  Yorks. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Swinford,  Stourbridge. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1895 

1886 
1900 
1888 
1902 

1877 
1897 
1898 
1895 


c  d  2) 


1901 


c  d  p 


Yanagisawa,  Count  Yasutoshi, 

1,  Shiha  Yamnchi,  8,  Chome,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Yerburgh,  Robert  Armstrong-,  M.P., 

25,  Kensington  Gore,  S.  W. 
Yerbury,  John  Edwin, 

The  Settlement,  Tavisfock-place,  W.C. 
*Yglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenlionse-huildings,  E.C. 
Yorke,  Captain  James  Austin, 

213,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  W. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmond-road^  Newcastle-on-Tijne 
Young,  Norwood  Crichtou, 

Summerjield,  Newhury,  Berks. 
Young,  Sydney, 

The  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane^  E.C. 
Yule,  George  Udny, 

City  tj-  Guilds  Institute,  Exhibition-road,  S.W.; 

and  43,  Heathhurst-rd.,  Ilampstead,  N.W. 


Zimmerman,  Lawrence  Wolff, 

5,    Edensor-place,    Dickenson-road,    Rusholme, 
Manchester. 


*^*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  all 
changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding 
communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may  he  avoided. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 
Patron. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
Honorary  President. 


year  of 

Election. 

1890 


1890 


1893 


1893 


d  2^ 


%x%mix\\t  ^{tpuWic. 


FRANCISCO  LATZINA,  Calle  Maipu,  982,  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  tlic 
Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of 
France;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Com  • 
mercial  Geography  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


S^ustrhi-Piutcj;ar3|. 


KARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMA-STERNEGG,  Vienna. 

Doctor  of  Political  Economy ;  Member  of  the  Austrian 
House  of  Lords ;  President  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Central  Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna ;  Member  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute. 

FRANZ  RITTER  VON    JURASCHEK,   Karntlinerstrassc, 
55,  Vienna. 

Doctor  Juris  et  Philosophic ;  "  K.K.  Regierungsrath  ;  " 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central 
Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Vienna;  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  Statistics  at  tlie 
Military  Academies,  Vienna;  Knight  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (3rd  Class) ;  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Commercial  Values ;  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  and  of  the  British  Economic  As- 
sociation. 

JOSEPH  KOROSL  Biidaiiest. 

Director  of  the  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest ; 
Doceiit  at  tlie  University  of  Budapest ;  President  of  the 
Municipal  Statistical  Committee ;  Knight  of  Several 
Orders ;  Member  of  the  Statistical  Commissions  of 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Nijni  -  Novgorod ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associations  ; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science,  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of  tlie  British  Economic 
Association,  and  of  several  other  learned  Societies. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1890 


1878 


1900 


C^ma. 


SIR  EGBERT  HART,  Baronet,  a.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Peking. 
Inspector- General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  Cliina. 


§mmink, 

VIG-AND  ANDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,  Copenhagen. 

Director  of  the  Statistical  Biireau  of  the  State  ;  late  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

dp     MARCUS  RUBIN,  Vendersgaile  25a,  Coiieiiliagen. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  "  Danebrog"  ;  Director- Greneral 
of  Customs  and  Taxation  ;  late  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  State  ;  President  of  the  Danish  Society  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  the  Board  of  the  Danish  Society 
of  History ;  Member  of  the  International  Statitiscal 
Institute. 


1880  '  d p 


1879 


1897 


1878 


Jfrantc. 

JACQUES  BERTILLON,  M.D.,  1,  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris. 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  City  of  Paris ; 
Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  ;  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  of  France; 
Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  and 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &e. 

ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  M.D.,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Siu'gery ;  Director  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  Stammerers ;  Yice-Presidcnt  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  Superior 
Institute,  &.c. 

JEAN    JACQUES    EMILE    CHEYSSON,    4,    Rue   AiloliUie 
Yvon,  Paris. 

Inspector-General  of  Bridges  and  Highways ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Past  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  late  Director  of  the 
Creusot  Iron  Works,  of  Machinery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  and  of  Graphic  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worts. 

MAXIMIN  DELOCHE,  5,  Rue  Hcrscliel,  Paris. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  General  Statistics  of  France ; 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Commander  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  Francis  Josepli;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  of  several  learned  Societies. 


LIST   OF   HONORARY   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of  ( 

Election. 

1890 


1870 


1860 


1887 


1876 


1890 


1896 


France — Contcl. 

d 2^    ALFEED  DE  FOVILLE,  3,  Rue  Uii  Re;?ar(I,  Paris. 

Late  Master  of  the  Mint ;  C'ouTicillor  of  tlie  Court  of 
Accounts ;  Officer  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour ;  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics. 


CLEMENT  JUGLAK,  167,  Kiie  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute. 


dp    PIEEEE     igMILE     LEVASSEUE,    26,    Rue    Monsieur    le 
Prince,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades; 
President  of  the  Statistical  Commission  for  Primary  In- 
struction ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris ;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy,  &c. 


DANIEL  WILSON,  2,  Avenue  d'Je'na,  Paris. 

Ex-Under-Secretary  of   State;    Past  Pi'esident  of   the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris. 


d     THE    PEESIDENT   (for   the  time  being)   OF  THE   STATIS- 
TICAL SOCIETY  OF  PAEIS,  28,  Rue  Danton,  Paris. 


^ermnnir. 

KAEL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  Lindenstrasse,  28,  Berlin, 

s.w. 

"  Geheimer  Ober-Eegierungsrath  ; "  Director  of  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the  Prussian 
Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Control  of  tlie  Survey  of  Prussia ;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute ;  Honorary  Member  or 
Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 


GAEL  VICTOE  BOHMEET,  Hospitalstrasse,  4,  Dresden. 

"Geheimer  Eegierungsrath;"  Y)ociov  Juris;  Late  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxony;  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Polytechnical  High  School 
of  Dresden;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 


1860 


1807 


1876 


1S79 


1874 


Germany — Contd. 

d      GEORa  VON  MAYR,  Gcorgenstrasse,  38,  iMuiiicIi. 

Ex-Under  Secretai-y  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Alsace-Loi-raine ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Ordinary  Professor  of  Statistics, 
Finances,  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Munich  j  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 


GEORa     KARL     LEOPOLD     SEUFFERT,     Maximilian, 
splatz,  ^'r.  9/3,  j^Iunicli. 

Formerly  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom- 
House  at  Simbach ;  Knight  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  St. 
Michael  1st  Class  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission  of  Belgium ;  Member  of  the 
"  Freies  Deutsches  Hochstift  zu  Frankfurt  a/M." 

ADOLPH    WAGNER,   Ph.D.,   51,    Lessingstrasse,    BerUn, 
N.W. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 


THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, Stadtblbliothek,  Franlifort. 


Italu, 

GEROLAMO    BOCCARDO,   Plazzia    Santi    Apostoli,    '74, 
Uoine. 

Senator;  Councillor  of  State;  Doctor  of  Laws;  late  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  and  at  the  Superior  Naval  School 
of  Genoa;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice 
and  Lazare,  and  of  the  Grown  of  Italy ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy  ;  Member  of  the  Academy 
"  dei  Lincei,"  of  the  Academy  of  Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Science  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Palermo,  of  the  Cobdcn  Club, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of  National  History,  «S:c. 


LUIGI,  BODIO  153,  Via  Torino,  Rome. 

Senator ;  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  Professor  of  Industrial  Legis- 
lation and  of  Statistics  at  the  Engineering  College,  Rome ; 
Councillor  of  State  ;  Commissioner-General  of  Emigration  ; 
Secretary  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute;  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare  ;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy ;  Correspondent  of 
tlie  Institute  of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences). 
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Year  of  I 

Election. 

1899 


1895 


1896 


Italy— Coiifd. 

CARLO  FEANCESCO  FERRARIS,  Padua. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Science  and  Law,  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of  Padua ;  Member  of 
tlie  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  and  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Education  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the 
Academy  "  dei  Lincci,"  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science 
at  Venice,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Society ;  Ex- 
Member  of  the  Itahan  Parliament. 


DON  MANUEL  FERNANDEZ  LEAL,  Mexico. 

Director  of  the  Mint ;   Late  Secretary  of  State,  Department 
of  "  Fomento,"  Colonization  and  Industry. 


UcfljcrliiiTtrs. 


NICOLAAS  GERARD  PIERSON,  Tlie  Ha^ue. 

Minister  of  Finance ;  Late  President  of  the  Netherlands' 
Bank ;  Late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute. 


Jloumama. 


1896 


1873 


1890 


aRfiGOIRE  P.  OLANESCO,  Rue  Grivitza  36,  Bucharest. 

Late  Director- General  of  Customs;  Late  General  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Finance  ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMENOV,  St.  Petersburg. 

Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROINITSKY,  Kovenskoy- 
pereoulok,  Nr  9,  St.  Petersliurg. 

Former  Governor ;  Privy  Councillor ;  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  tlie 
Interior ;  Life  Member  of  the  Statistical  Council,  of  the 
Imperial  Geogi-aphical  Society  of  Russia,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 
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Year  of 
Electiou. 


1845 


1858 


1874 


1890 


1890 


1873 


^paht. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  JOSE  MAQAZ  Y  JAYME, 
Calle  de  Leon,  13,  Madrid. 

Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His  IkDijesty's  Cliamber,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  Ex-Depiity  of  the 
Cortes  ;  Ex-Senator  ;  Ex-Director-General  of  Treasury  ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  Catolica  j  Commander  of 
the  Oi'der  of  Carlos  3°. 


Sto^beit  mxii  Sartoan. 


THOEKIL  HALVORSEN  ASCHEHOUG,  41,  Josepliinegrade 
Christianla. 

Doctor  of  Laws ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Christiania  ;  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway  ;  Commander  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olave,  of  the  Swedish 
Order  of  the  North  Star  ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the 
"  Dannebroge  ;  "  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Christiania,  Stockholm,  Trondhjem  and 
Upsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Denmark. 

ANDERS  NICOLAI  KI^R,  Christiania. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  j  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stockliolm. 

Late  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Centi-al  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden ;  Late  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Com- 
mission ;  Commander,  Officer,  and  Knight  of  several 
Swedish  and  Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  several  foreign  learned 
Societies. 


>toil^,crla«b. 


LOUIS  GUILLAUME.  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau ;  Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Commission ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistica. 
Institute. 


Wimitii  Siafes. 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  Tlnirlow-terrace,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Lawyer ;   Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 


LIST   OF   HONORARY   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 

election. 
1881 

d 

1896 

d 

1870 

d 

1893 

d 

1877 

d 

1886 

d 

1894 

d 

1893 

d'p 

United  States — Contd. 

JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  New  York  Public  Library,  New 
Yorlt  City. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard ;  D.C  L.,  Oxon; 

Surgeon,  U.S.  Army;    Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c, 

WORTHINaXON     CHAUNCEY     FORD,     Clicvy     Cliase, 
Maryland. 

Late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department ; 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Lawyer  ;  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner ;  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners ;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

THE  HON.  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Washington. 

Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour;  late 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Biu'eau  of  Statistics  of  Labour; 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Profit 
Sharing ;  late  President  and  now  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association;  President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association ;  Member  of  the  American 
and  British  Economic  Associations,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France;  and  Member  of  sevei'al  other 
learned  Societies. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   209,    Maryland   Avenue, 

I¥.E„  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Late  Consul  of  the  United  States ;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America;  Member 
of  the  Geograpliical  Society  of  Paris. 

Inbia. 

JAMES  EDWARD  O'CONOR,  C.I.E.,  Calcutta  and  Simla. 

Director- General  of  Statistics  ;  Assistant  Secretary  with  the 
Supreme  Government,  India,  Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


gomhiion  jof  Canaba. 


GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Ottawa. 

Statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


'gti^  South  Males. 

TIMOTHY  AUGUSTINE  COGHLAN,  Sydney. 

Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  ;  Member  of 
the  Public  Science  Board  ;  formerly  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions;  and  Assistant  Engineer  for 
Harbours  and  Rivers. 
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187fi 


1894 


1876 


1858 


1876 
187G 


dp 


SIR  JAMES   HECTOE,  K.C.M.a.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  Wellingrton. 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  of  tlie   Meteorological 
Department,  and  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  &c. 


Tasmania. 

EGBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  Hobart. 

Registiar-General  and  Government  Statistician  ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 
Member  of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Tasmania ;  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  F 
(Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia;  Honorary  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 

EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  J.P.,  Hobart. 

Clerk  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania ; 
late  Government  Statistician  ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Australasia  in  its  four  Sessions. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  K.C.P.,  K.S.G.,  F.I.A.,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  Grace  Park,  Hawthorne,  Melbourne. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


(^xtni  '§xxhxn  anir  dulanb. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  63,  Brown  Street, 
Manchester. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTICAL AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  35,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 


Note. — The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  List  of  IIonorary  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Copy  of  Charter. 

>Tif  tOriil,  III)  tdr  ©rare  of  CSOlr  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  all  to  U)l)Otn  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greetiag  : — 

2i2m^i*rftl0  Our  Right  ti'usty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Mar-quess  of  Lansdowue,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Gai-ter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
"  Statistical  Society." 

^ntl  21i23t)Crf  ^0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

^ntl  212m^0t0a0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating- 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge ; 
and  the  genei-al  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society, 

^Ittl  2i83!|f rfa0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

^ntr  212ilf)f tfilS  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawsou  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mander  of  tlie  Most  Distiuguislied  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  tlie  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  noAv  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  ^OU)  l^llOtD  ^t  that  "We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
kuowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  •'  Clje  KOpal  ^tati0tiral  *Orirtl>,**  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
ansAver  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  ^I^f  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  '^f^tVt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^f)Ct0  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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less  than  twenty  Councillors ;    and   the   Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  JTI^f  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  CGflirrill  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Pi-esidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  lepeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.j  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  i3|)(  11,(11X10  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurei"s,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society ;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(b.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^f)C  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the   Society,   and   to   any   power   of   convening   or  demanding   a 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  tJTtlf  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ^tllljfrt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  apjioint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  th^y  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  ^j^f  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditui'e,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  ^f)C  Council  may,  with  the  appi'oval  of  a  General  Meeting 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  jHo  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Oui"  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

$n  UDttnC00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

21Ottnr00  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

i^l}  miavvant  unUrr  tijr  (J5uffii'0  ^ign  manual, 

MUIR   ;^L^CKENZIE. 
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Index  to  Bye-Laws. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Truste?s.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.          Election  and  Retirement  of. 
11.  Do.            do.            do.          Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.            do.            do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meeting's,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Councih 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

2G.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  ^vith  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; thosi;  facts  being  for  the  most 
pait:  arranged  in  tabiilar  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

I'he  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Cotistitrition  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
ai'd  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Nw7nber  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a,  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
nosed  by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 

'  ledge  of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  ofiice  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

Election  of  Felloios. 

5.  In   the   election    of  Fellows,    tlie 

votes    shall   be   taken   by   ballot.      No 

person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 

sixteen    Fellows    vote,    and   unless    he 


have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fello2rs.\}i'c»'">o  '■ 
6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the   earliest    opportunitj'    of  pre- 
senting  himself    for   admission    at    an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus ; — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  siibscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following: — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  baud,  to  the  Secre- 
"  taries  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  fi'om  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Felloios. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  bo 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
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British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qnahfications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  f]uestion 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  tlie  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  ^Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  hy  Fellons. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,* 
unless  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Com- 
position Fee  shall  be  remitted  by  the 
Council ;  pi'ovided  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  whose  Annual  Subscription  or 
Composition  Fee  shall  have  been  thus 
remitted,  do  not  exceed  five  at  any  one 
time. 

Every  person  elected  to  the  Society 
shall  pay  his  first  subscription  (or  if 
he  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his 
composition)  within  three  months  at 
the  latest  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if 
he  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this  period 
shall  be  six  months.  If  payment  be 
not  made  within  the  time  specified 
above,  the  election  shall  be  void. 
Defaulters. —  Withdraical  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All   yearly  payments  are  due  in 


advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paiu 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  ap])lied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  tlie  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  tlie  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arroar  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  tlie  office  of  the  Society ; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other- 
wise  authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Felloivs, 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
ninjority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  wliich  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meetmg 
tlie  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and   if    at   least   three-fourths   of    the 


*  Cheques  should  he  maUe  payable  to  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "  JUcssrs. 
'Dnunmond  and  Co." 
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number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  Piesideut  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 
"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
vn'th  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  A'ice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
liold  otHce  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Officers. 
\i.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  ]\leeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  f  iiey  recom- 
mend   to    be    the    next    Piesident  and 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Eule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  ancl 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  sO' 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  tO' 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also- 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

A  uditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  I\Ieeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the- 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  ^\ith  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary/  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  tlie  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  tlie  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings, 

19.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  j\Ieeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  IMeeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  bo  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  pi'opose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  requii-e 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  Genei-al  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  Ko 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  jjreside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proc^dings.  They  shall  issue  the 
i-equisite  notices,  and  read  sucli  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Foicers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
puhlication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  sliall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Eegulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Animal  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  ft-om  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  puljlish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  snch 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  tlie  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  pi'operty 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  No  Fellow,  other  than  an  Officer  of  the  Society,  is  entitled  to  use  the 
address  of  the  Society  in  any  cDmmunication  to  the  Public  Press. 

3.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  books  on  making  personal 
application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expenses  for  carriage  being 
paid  by  the  Fellows. 

4.  No  Fellow  shall  have  moi-e  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time.  Fellows 
are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any  Fellow  detaining  a 
book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  another  from  the 
Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been  returned. 

On  the  termination  of  the  year  for  which  the  snbscrij)tion  has  not  been  paid, 
a  Fellow  whose  payment  is  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Library  or  of  borrowing  books  therefrom. 

5.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the  volumes  are 
completed  and  bound. 

6.  Cyclopedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be  lent  on 
the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
The  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at  his  discretion  to  lend  works  of  reference 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries.  If  works  so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  sjiecified  time,  the 
borrower  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume  for  each  day  they 
are  detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

7.  Any  Fellow  who  damages  or  loses  a  book,  shall  cither  replace  the  work,  or 
pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

8.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced,  but 
must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

9.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  (a)  a  List  of  any 
"  Works  of  Reference "  that  may  liave  been  borrowed,  and  {b)  a  List  of  Books 
that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month. 
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During  the  Year  (ending  15th  September)  1902. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 


Argentine  Republic — 

General  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
National  Health  Department. 
Buenos    Ayrcs.     Provincial     and 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Railways. 

Statistical    Depai-tment    of     the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Austrian  Labour  Department. 

Bohemian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bosnia    and    Herzegovina    Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Briinn  Statistical  Bureau. 

Budapest  Statistical  Bureau. 

Praffue  Statistical  Bureau. 


mm — 

Axiay  Medical  Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Belgian  Labour  Department, 
Bruges,  The  Burgomaster. 
Brussels  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Hasselt.     The  Burgomaster. 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Brazil.     The  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bulgaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

<Jhile.     The  Central  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

■China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 


Denmark — 

Eoyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Copenhagen  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Comite     de     Conservation     desi 
Monuments  de  I'Ai't  Arabe. 

France — 

Colonial  Office. 
Dii'ector-General  of  Customs. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
French  Labour  Department. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
,,  Finance. 

,^  The  Interior. 

,,  Justice. 

,,  Public  Works. 

,,  „      Instruction. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 
Economiste  Francjais,  The  Editor. 
Journal    des    Economistes,    The 

Editor. 
Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 
Polybiblion,     Revue     Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Editor. 
Pieforme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 
Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor. 
Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 

Editor. 
Revue     Geographique     Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor. 
Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 
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Oermanij — 

Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
„        Insurance  Bureau. 
„        Judicial  Bureau. 
,,        Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Consul-General,  London. 
Pruissian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Eoyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce. 
Frankfort  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hamburg  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hanover  Statistical  Bureau. 
AUgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 

The  Editor. 
Archiv  f  lir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung, 

&c.,  The  Editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &c., 

The  Editor. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir    Natioualukono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staats- 

wissenschaft,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift      fiir      Socialwissen- 

schaft,  The  Editor. 
Geographical       and       Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 

Greece.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Italy — 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

„  Agriculture. 

,,  Customs. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Economista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale   degli   Econoraisti,   The 

Editor. 
Eivista    Italiana    di    Sociologia, 
The  Editor. 

Japan — 

Consul -General,  London. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 


During  the  Year  Vd0\-02—Contd. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Mexico — 


Director  of  the  Mint. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

„  Commission. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
.  „  Finance. 

„  Waterstaat,  &a 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Nomxvj — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Christiania  Health  Department. 
„  Municipal  Statistical 

Bureau. 


Paraguay. 
Bureau. 

Portugal. 
reau. 


Central    Commercial 


General  Statistical  Bu- 


Roumania  — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Bucharest  Statistical  Bureau. 

Russia — 

Central  Statistical  Committee. 

Controller  of  the  Empire. 

Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 

Kussian    Journal    of    Financial 
Statistics,  The  Editor. 

Finland  Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Geographical  Society. 

Salvador.     The  Statistical  Bureau. 

Servia.     Statistical  Bureau. 
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Spain — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Institute. 
Statistical  Bureau  of  ISIadrid. 
Geographical  Soc.  of  Madrid. 


Sweden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Stockholm  Health  Department 
Eoyal  University  of  Ujisala. 


Diin'iKj  the  Year  1001-02— Could. 
(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Conld. 

United  States — Contd. 
Indiana.        Bureau     of     Labor 

Statistics. 
louxi.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.. 

Kansas.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland.     Bureau  of  Industrial 


Switzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
„       Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Department  of  Customs. 
„  ,,  of  Finance. 

Statistical  Society. 
Swiss  Union  of   Commerce   and 

Industry. 
Geneva  Public  Library. 

United  States — 

Bureau  of  Education. 

„  Foreign  Commerce. 

Census  Office. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Director  of  Geological  Survey. 

Industrial  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Naval  Observatory. 

War  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
,,  Interior. 

Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury. 

Surgeon -General,  U.  States  Army. 

California.       Bureau    of    Labor 
Statistics. 

Connecticut — 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Illinois.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 


Statistics. 

Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

„         Health,  Lunacy,  &c.. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

Michigan — 

Bureau  of   Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics. 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Minnesota — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Charity. 

Alissouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nehrasl-a.    Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

New     Hampshire.       Bureau     of 
Labor  Statistics. 

JS^ew   Jersey.     Bureau   of    Labor 
Statistics. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

„      Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
„     Insurance  Department. 
„      Staie  University. 

North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Pennsylvania.       Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
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During  tlie   Year  1901-02— Co«^(/. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Co  aid. 


■United  States — Contcl. 

Wisconsin.     University  of. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Boston  Department  of  Municipal 
Statistics. 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 

Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
The  Editor. 

Journal   of    Political    Economy, 
The  Etlitor. 

Mineral  Industry,  The  Publisher. 

Political   Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia University,  The  Editor. 

■Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Tale  Eeview,  The  Editor. 

Academy  of  Ai-ts  and  Sciences. 


United  States — Contd. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum. 

Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

John  Ci'erar  Library. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  L^niversity. 


Unujuay — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Director  of  Civil  Registration. 
Montevideo  Statistical  Bureau. 


(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 


India,  British — 

Census  Commis.sioner. 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 

Revenue  and  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 

East  India  Railway. 

Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 
„        National  Congress. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

'Canada — 

The  High  Commissioner. 
■Census  (.'ommissioner. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Canada — Contd. 

DejHity  Minister  of  Finance. 
British    Columbia.      Department 

of  Mines. 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. 
„       Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
Manitoba.     Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
,,  The  King's  Printer. 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 

The  Editor. 
Eoval  Societv  of  Canada. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Agent-General  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Secretary. 
Reeistrar-Geueral. 
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Durinrj  the  Year  \^0\-02—Contd. 
(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions — contd. 

I    South  Axistralia — 


Ceylon — 
Lieut.-Governor     and     Colonial 

Secretary. 
Superiiiteudeut  of  Census. 
General  Manager  of  Government 

Eailways. 

Grenada.     The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Jamaica.     Eegistrar-G  eneral. 

Mauritius.    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

New  South  Wales — 

Agent-General,  London. 

Government  Statist,  Sydney. 

Registrar-General. 

Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand — 

Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Insurance  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
"Wellington  Harbour  Board. 

Queensland — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Registrar-General. 

Rhodesia.      British    South    Africa 
Company. 


Agent-General  for  S.  Australia. 
The  Chief  Secretaiy. 
The  Registrar- General. 
Government  Statist. 
Public  Actuary. 
Public  Library. 

Straits  Settlements.      The   Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 

Govei-nment    Railways    Depart- 
ment. 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoria — 
Agent-General  for  Victoria. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Premier  of  Victoria.. 
Governrnent  Statist. 
Acting    Registrar    for   Friendly 

Societies. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne 

Western  Australia — 
Agent-General  for  W.  Australia. 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Acting  Collector  of  Customs. 
Registrar-G  eneral. 
Deimrtment  of  Mines. 
Superintendent  of  Census. 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  Department. 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 
Colonies,  Secretary  of  State  for. 
Companies  in    Liquidation,   In- 
spector-General of. 


United  Kingdom — Contd. 
Customs,  Commissioners  of. 
Friendly  Societies,  Registrar  of. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 

Inland    Reve-nue,   The   Commis- 
sioners. 
Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy. 
Labour  Department. 
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Durinij  the  Year  ldOi-()2—Contd. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and 

United  Kingdom— Contd. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Navj'  Medical  Department. 

Eoyal  Mint. 

War  Office,  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. 

Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M.  Com- 
missioners. 

England — 

Eegistrar-General  of  England. 
London,  Corporation  of. 
„       County  Council. 
„        School  Board. 
,,        University. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

,,       Commissioner  of  Police. 
Battersea,  The  Borough  Council. 
Wandsworth,  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil. 
Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 
Bradford  City  Accountant. 
Leicester  Borough  Accountant. 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library. 
Mansion     House      Council     on 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 
Mersey  Conseivancy. 


its  several  Divisions — Contd. 

England —  Co  ntd. 

Paddington  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

Poplar  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

West  Hartlepool,  The  Borough 
Accountant. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  Local  Government  Boaitl 
and  of  tlie  following  towns  : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Derby,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Preston, 
Salford,  Stafibrd,  Sunderland, 
West  Hartlepool,  Wigan,  Wol- 
verhampton. 
Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eegistrar-General  of  Ireland. 
Scotland — 

Education  Department. 

Eegistrar-General  of  Scotland 

Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain 

Aberdeen  Medical  Officer. 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 


Allan,  Dr.  F.  J.,  London. 
Allen,  H.  B.,  Hobart. 
Angier,  T.  V.  S.,  London. 
Aschehong,  T.  H.,  Christiania. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  U.S.A. 
Avebury,  Et.  Hon.  Lord,  Lond( 
Back,  Frederick,  Tasmania 
Bartrum,  Eev.  E.,  London. 
Belago,    His    Excellency    D., 

Petersburg. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris, 
Bertolini,  A.,  Italy. 


St. 


Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Blenck,  Herr  E.,  Berlin. 
Bockh,  Dr.  E.,  Berlin. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Eome. 
Bourinot,  Sir  J.G.,K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Bourne,  Arthur,  New  Yoi'k. 
Boutchei-,  Mortimore,  &  Co., London. 
Brabi'ook,  E.  W.,  London. 
Brassey,  Et.  Hon.  Lord,  London. 
Broomhall,  G.  J.  S.,  Liverpool. 
Brough,  Bennett  H.,  London, 
Cauderlier,  G.,  Brussels. 
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Din-ing  the  Year  V.)0l-02—Contd. 
(d)  Authors,  &c. —  Contd. 


Chance,  Sir  W.,  Bait,,  London. 
Coghlau,  T.  A.,  Sydney. 
Collet,  Miss  C.  E.,  London. 
Conrad,  Dr.  J.,  Jena. 
Cooper,  Joseph,  Farnworth. 
Cossa,  Luigi,  Italy. 
Cox,  Harold,  London. 
Courtney,  J.  M.,  Canada, 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London, 
Craik,  Sir  Henry,  London. 
Crossfield,  C.  J.,  Liverpool. 
Dalla  Volta,  Eiccardo,  Florence 
Deane,  Albert  B.,  London, 
Dick,  G.  H.,  Glasgow. 
Digby,  William,  London, 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Calcutta. 
Dudfield,  Eegiuald,  London. 
Dun,  R  G.  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  H.  W.,  London, 
Eberstadt,  Eudolph,  Leipzig, 
Edgeworth,  F,  Y,,  Oxford. 
Edwardes,  Edward  J.,  London. 
Einaudi,  Luigi,  Turin. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Engel,  Dr.,  Cairo, 
Fanno,  Marco,  Treviso. 
Fay,  Frederick  H.,  Boston. 
Ferraris,  Carlo  F.,  Eome. 
Figgis,  S.  &  Co.,  London. 
Fischer,  Herr  Gustav,  Jena 
Fleming,  Owen,  London. 
Fontan  e  lUas,  C,  G,  LTruguay, 
Ford,  Worthington  C,  U.S.A. 
Fornasari  di  Verce,  Dr.  E.,  Italy. 
Forster,  John  W.,  Nottingham. 
Foville,  A.  de,  Paris. 
Frederiksen,  N.  C,  London, 
X  Garcke,  Emile,  London, 
Giglioli,  Italo,  Sardinia, 
Ginsburg,  Dr.  B.  W.,  London. 
Giretti,  Edoardo,  Turin. 
Gooch,  Thomas  &  Sons,  London. 
Gouge,  Herbert  D.,  Adelaide. 
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